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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  my  reasons  to  the  public  for  having 
undertaken  and  published  this  work,  I  may  remark, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  has  long  been  my  opinion, 
(which  I  persuade  myself  has  been  formed  upon 
observation  and  some  experience,)  that  the  Study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  hence  a  deep  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  Theology,  is  in  this  country  in 
a  state  far  beneath  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  that 
we  have,  therefore,  occasionally  witnessed  among 
our  Divines  a  want  of  simplicity,  cordiality,  and 
efficiency,  in  the  discharge  of  their  clerical  duties, 
and  of  forbearance  towards  one  another,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent ;  and,  in  society,  a  lamentable  disre- 
gard to  the  national  Church,  a  relaxation  in  morality, 
an  increase  in  dissent,  and  a  prurient  and  insatiable 
desire  for  novel  and  speculative  doctrines,  in  a 
degree  no  less  extensive.  There  has,  indeed,  of  late 
years,  been  considerable  effort  made  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  and  remedying  these  evils ;  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  the  improvement  effected  has  in  every 
case  corresponded  with  the  efforts  made.  Churches 
have  been  multiplied ;  and,  I  believe,  these  have  in 
every  instance  been  well  filled,  and  a  due  attach- 
ment been  evinced  both  to  Religion  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, and  also  to  the  Clergy,  where  a  due  anxiety 
has  been  shewn  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
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the  people.  There  are  many  things  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  national  Church  which  must  ever 
recommend  it,  and  indeed  insure  its  success  and 
preference  with  the  great  majority  of  this  country. 
The  depth  and  soundness  of  its  piety,  in  conjunction 
with  the  catholic  and  liberal  spirit  of  its  Articles 
and  Liturgy,  are  certainly  unparalleled  in  every 
other  ecclesiastic  institution  which  has  yet  come  to 
my  knowledge.  The  bright  examples  too  of  piety 
and  learning,  which  have  from  time  to  time  adorned 
its  Prelacy  and  Priesthood,  have  been  such  as  to 
afford  proof  sufficient  that  the  system  is  itself  worthy 
of  all  praise.  There  are,  moreover,  within  its  pre- 
cincts, provisions  made  for  the  cultivation  of  sound 
learning,  and  for  a  truly  religious  education,  such  in 
extent  and  character  as  are  to  be  found  in  no  other : 
and,  in  every  respect,  I  think  we  may  say,  a  kind 
Providence  has  so  co-operated  with  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers,  as  to  have  left  us  in  want  of  no 
requisite  suited  to  promote  His  glory,  and  to  advance 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  millions  which  have  been 
committed  to  our  pastorship  and  care. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  our  efforts 
have,  as  a  nation,  been  at  any  period  commensurate 
with  these  means,  and  particularly  within  the  last 
hundred,  or  hundred  and  fifty,  years.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  one  subject  at  least,  and  that 
a  very  important  one,  to  which  a  due  attention 
has  not  been  paid,  —  I  mean  the  Education  of  the 
National  Clergy.  It  shall  not  be  my  business  here 
to  dwell  upon  the  defects  which  I  see,  or  think  I 
see,  in  the  systems  pursued ;  because  this  would, 
perhaps,  tend  more  effectually  to  increase  the  evil 
than  to  remedy  it.     I  will  take  for  granted,  what  I 
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am  sure  every  one  acquainted  with  things  as  they 
are  will  allow,  viz.  that  the  youth  sent  to  our  Uni- 
versities may  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  make  far 
greater  exertions  than  they  now  do,  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  themselves  to  become  ministers  of 
religion.  The  studies,  now  generally  pursued  and 
encouraged,  are  those  which  have  been  termed  the 
Classics  and  Mathematics ;  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  in  themselves  transcendently  excellent, 
with  the  view  to  form  a  correct  taste,  and  to  train 
the  mind  to  habits  of  close  investigation  and  a  regular 
train  of  thought.  Besides,  to  a  people  great  as  this 
nation  is  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  in  arms,  com- 
merce, wealth,  influence,  and  every  other  consider- 
ation which  tends  to  raise  man  in  the  scale  of 
intellect  and  of  usefulness,  these  pursuits  are  not 
only  laudable,  but  necessary.  They  have  been 
principally  instrumental  in  raising  us  to  the  proud 
eminence  which  we  hold  among  the  nations ;  and 
they  are  still  necessary  to  secure  its  maintenance. 
Where  these  can,  therefore,  be  cultivated  with  pro- 
spects of  success,  they  ought  to  be  pursued ;  and 
the  farther  this  is  done,  great,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, will  be  our  national  reputation,  enterprise,  and 
success. 

There  are,  however,  in  our  Universities,  large, 
and  indeed  by  far  the  largest,  numbers  of  students 
who  have  not,  perhaps,  a  turn  of  mind  adapted  to 
these  studies,  an  adequate  end  in  view  to  insure 
their  deep  and  successful  cultivation,  or  time  suffi- 
cient for  distinction  in  these,  and  also  to  acquire  a 
sufficient  stock  of  information  necessary  for  the  pro- 
fession for  which  they  may  have  been  destined. 
This  last  consideration  will  apply  with  the  greatest 
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force  to  persons  intended  for  the  Church.  During 
the  time  allotted  to  an  University  residence,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  every  one  can  do  any  thing 
considerable  in  all  its  pursuits ;  and,  where  the  tide 
of  popular  feeling  rims  high  in  favour  of  the  Classics 
and  Mathematics  only,  which  is  generally  the  case 
in  this  country,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  those 
who  cannot  distinguish  themselves  in  these,  will  lose 
their  energies,  give  up  all  effort  with  regard  to 
every  thing  else,  and  actually  abandon  themselves 
to  apathy  and  idleness.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say 
what  the  numbers  among  us  are  who  are  thus  situ- 
ated, but  I  am  apprehensive  that  they  are  frightfully 
large.  And,  if  this  be  the  fact,  surely  something 
ought  to  be  don*,  not  to  narrow  the  extent  of  learn- 
ing now  acquired  by  the  industrious  and  enterprising, 
but  to  call  forth  those  latent  and  dormant  energies, 
which  are  languishing  without  an  object,  or  exerting 
themselves  only  to  produce  misery  or  mischief. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  however,  to  argue 
for  something  which  is  to  produce  perfection  in 
every  case,  or  to  make  a  consummate  theologian  of 
every  candidate  for  holy  orders.  This  would  be  to 
betray  a  weak  and  visionary  mind,  and  to  labour 
after  that  which  is  neither  practical  nor  necessary. 
My  only  object  is,  to  have  something  done  where 
there  is  now  either  nothing  or  next  to  nothing ;  to 
accustom  those  destined  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Church  to  considerations,  which,  if  they  do  not 
require  the  very  first  talents  or  taste  to  understand 
and  appreciate,  are  nevertheless  such  as  may  be 
grievously  misunderstood  and  misapplied;  and  which 
are  confessedly  of  the  very  highest  interest  and 
importance  to  all.      My  wish   is   to  see,   not  only 
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theological  studies  called  for  authoritatively,  but 
considered  as  worthy  of  distinction  both  in  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  Church.  Under  such  circumstances. 
Who  shall  say  to  what  height  of  cultivation  and  of 
usefulness  they  may  not  rise,  where  they  are  now 
confessedly  low,  inefficient,  and  perhaps  entirely 
neglected  ?  Time  was,  when  our  Doctors  in  Divinity- 
were  really  masters  of  their  profession ;  and  when 
the  names  of  Cranmer,  Laud,  Walton,  Castell, 
Pococke,  Hyde,  Lightfoot,  and  a  host  of  others, 
commanded  an  admiration  and  respect  throughout 
Christendom,  as  flattering  to  themselves  as  it  was 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Divine  truth.  Learning 
was  then  respected,  because  it  was  deep  and  effici- 
ent ;  and  piety,  because  it  was  sincere  and  simple : 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  those  days  have  left 
for  the  admiration,  and  indeed  for  the  imitation,  of 
the  latest  posterity,  works  which  may  be  exceeded 
in  simplicity,  perspicuity,  or  force,  but  never  ex- 
celled either  in  labour,  erudition,  or  the  expression 
of  sound  piety. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  on  this  subject, 
and  perhaps  enough  to  deceive  the  reader  into  the 
belief,  that  it  is  my  object  to  call  again  into  notice 
all  the  practices  and  studies  of  those  days :  this,  it 
will  presently  be  seen,  however,  is  not  the  end  which 
I  have  in  view.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  every  such  speculation;  and  further,  that 
the  "  steep  and  thorny  way"  which  these  good  men 
trod,  is  not  the  most  likely  to  secure  all  that  is 
desirable  in  these  times.  I  may  be  excused,  how- 
ever, if  I  venture  to  suggest  in  what  respects  an 
extended  course  of  theological  reading  is  likely  to 
be  beneficial  among  us,  and  then  proceed  to  state 
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some  of  the  evils  of  which  the  want  of  such  a  course 
has  in  many  cases  been  productive. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  a  deep  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  their  evi- 
dences, authority,  and  sanctions,  cannot  but  have 
a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  student, 
and  tend  to  keep  him  in  an  habitual  state  of  as- 
surance, that  without  the  favour  of  their  Divine 
Author,  nothing  is  strong,  holy,  or  valuable  ;  that  in 
himself  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing,  and  that  his 
sufficiency  must  be  of  God.  With  these  feelings 
and  convictions,  the  efforts  of  the  student  cannot 
but  be  cordial,  continued,  and  rightly  directed :  his 
light  will  not  only  be  clear,  constant,  and  steady, 
but  it  will  be  placed  upon  a  hill,  and  thence  diffuse 
its  necessary  and  cheering  beams  to  all  within  the 
sphere  of  its  action.  In  such  a  case,  success  will 
never  be  counted  upon  by  the  doctrines  of  human 
probabilities,  but  by  a  firm  faith  in  the  co-operation 
of  the  Divine  assistance,  which  will  at  once  secure 
the  labourer  from  hopelessness,  and  bring  an  effec- 
tual blessing  upon  all  his  endeavours.  In  questions 
relating  to  the  Church  of  God,  human  politics  alone 
can  effect  nothing  desirable.  Here,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  Revelation,  or  any  such  thing  as  a  Divine 
Providence  in  the  world,  the  favour  of  Him  who 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
can  alone  afford  success  and  prosperity :  other 
expedients  may  promise  much,  but  they  will 
effect  little  ;  and,  where  the  Divine  aid  is  not 
sedulously  and  habitually  sought  and  relied  upon, 
nothing  either  stable  or  permanent  can  reasonably 
be  expected,  or  actually  be  enjoyed. 

Now,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  affirm, 
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that  where  classical  or  scientific  pursuits,  or  both, 
have  been  exclusively  cultivated  and  encouraged, 
these  dispositions,  however  they  may  be  revered, 
will  not  be  habitual  to  the  Theologian.  Sincerity  he 
may  indeed  possess,  and  also  evince  a  zeal  for  the 
truth,  not  inferior  to  that  of  purer  and  more  primitive 
times ;  but,  it  will  most  probably  be  deficient  in  the 
article  of  dependence  on  Divine  grace  :  it  will  gene- 
rally be  too  much  elevated  by  success,  or  depressed 
by  disappointment;  and  too  little  disposed  practically 
to  believe,  that  all  things  shall  finally  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  If  I  am  not  very 
greatly  mistaken,  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible  tends  in  a  marvellous  degree  both  to  humble 
and  exalt  the  mind ;  both  to  soften  and  to  warm  the 
heart ;  and  to  make  the  man  not  more  commendable 
for  his  sincerity,  than  admirable  for  his  usefulness, 
disinterestedness,  and  reliance  on  the  Divine  favour  : 
and  this,  I  think,  is  what  every  teacher  of  Religion 
must  be,  whose  object  it  is  to  do  good  in  his  genera- 
tion, to  give  stability  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  to 
be  in  his  life  and  conversation  acceptable  even  to 
himself;  and  this,  I  also  think,  a  deep  and  habitual 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is,  humanly  speaking, 
alone  calculated  to  make  him. 

Another  highly  important  end  likely  to  be  gained 
by  extending  our  Theological  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sities will  be,  that  novel  and  speculative  doctrines 
will,  at  an  early  period,  be  divested  of  those  powers 
which  are  too  frequently  found  successful  in  recom- 
mending them.  It  will  now  be  known,  that  these 
have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  already  advanced, 
considered,  and  refuted;  and  hence,  that  they  are 
groundless,  specious,  and  mischievous.     There  never 
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was  a  time,  perhaps,  in  which  knowledge  of  this  sort 
was  more  wanted.  A  taste  for  speculations  of  this 
kind  has  of  late  been  evinced  in  this  country,  which, 
however  well  intended  it  may  have  been,  or  however 
harmless  it  may  have  appeared  in  its  tendency 
and  extent,  has  been  justly  deplored  by  wise  and 
good  men.  My  opinion,  which  I  here  respectfully 
propose,  is,  that  all  this  has  been  very  much  beside 
the  mark  ;  my  reasons  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
sheets.  The  results,  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  a 
long,  and  I  trust  impartial,  study  of  the  Bible,  have 
been,  that  it  is  of  all  books  the  most  simple  and 
practical ;  and,  that  even  the  knowledge  which  it 
affords,  is  of  all  things  the  most  unlike  that  which 
puffeth  up.  And,  I  now  say,  what  I  would  have 
particularly  borne  in  mind,  that  this  consideration 
has  constituted  my  principal  reason  for  publishing 
this  work. 

One  advantage  more,  likely  to  be  secured  by 
these  means,  I  must  now  be  permitted  to  notice ; 
and,  as  this  involves  a  subject  which  requires  to  be 
touched  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  consider- 
ation, I  shall  be  very  brief:  it  is  this:  There  do 
unfortunately  exist,  at  this  day  in  the  Church  of 
England,  more  parties  than  one.  The  motives  and 
conduct  of  both,  I  am,  in  most  respects,  bound  to 
revere ;  and  the  zeal,  perhaps,  in  all.  I  am  appre- 
hensive, however,  that  what  has  appeared  to  me  a 
most  important  consideration,  namely,  a  deep  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  both  the  letter  and  spmt 
of  the  Scriptures,  has  not  been,  and  is  not,  always, 
looked  upon  as  a  mod  necessary  quaUJieation  for 
the  Clergy  in  general.  And  hence  I  have  been  led  to 
believe,  that  both  })arties  have,  as  such,  been  unwa- 
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rily  led  to  adopt  policies,  which,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  unholy  origin,  are  better  suited  to  promote  dis- 
cord than  agreement,  imbecility  than  strength,  divi- 
sion and  distraction  than  unity  in  counsel,  or  effect 
in  operation.  Besides,  where  the  mind  is  fully 
occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  useful  and  necessary 
knowledge,  (and  this  the  most  learned  of  us  will 
need  to  the  very  end  of  his  existence,)  and  where  the 
affections  are  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  every 
good  work,  which  such  a  schooling  and  course  is 
most  likely  to  insure,  there  will  be  but  few  oppor- 
tunities or  energies  left  for  the  encouragement  of 
feelings  or  of  measures,  which  have  hitherto  been  so 
fruitful  in  multiplying  discord,  and  producing  dis- 
satisfaction. It  is  not,  however,  for  me  to  suggest 
how  such  measures  as  those  here  recommended  may 
best  be  carried  into  effect.  This  I  leave  to  others 
who  have  better  means,  greater  experience,  and 
opportunities  more  favourable  for  bringing  about  a 
consummation  so  ckvouily  to  be  wished.*     My  princi- 

*  Since  this  was  written,  a  very  able  sermon  on  this  subject, 
preached  before  our  University  at  its  last  commencement,  by  Dr. 
Adams  of  Sidney  College,  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  the  piety, 
energy,  and  reasoning,  of  which  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  too  much 
commended.  Dr.  Adams  has,  in  an  Appendix,  pointed  out  what 
he  deems  to  be  most  likely  to  bring  about  the  objects  he  has  in 
view.  I  would  only  suggest,  what  I  know  has  for  some  time  been 
thought  advisable  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  sister  University  ; 
namely,  that  as  students  now  come  to  Alma  Mater  at  an  age 
much  more  advanced  than  they  did  formerly,  whether  the  previous 
examination  would  not  be  more  effective  if  held  in  the  first  term 
after  admission,  than  it  would  at  any  subsequent  period.  This 
would  have  the  salutary  effect  of  bringing  men  to  the  University 
sufficiently  stocked  with  Latin,  Greek,  &c.  to  make  it  something 
besides  a  bad  grammar-school,  as  in  many  instances  it  is  now  com- 
pelled to  be ;    and  also,  to  make  schoolmasters  in    general  more 
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pal  object  here,  is  to  urge  the  desirableness,  the 
practicability,  and  the  good  tendency,  of  the  end 
had  in  view ;  and  which,  I  think  I  may  say,  is  not 
less  in  unison  with  the  statutes  of  our  Universities  in 
general,  and  of  our  Colleges  in  particular,  than  it  is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  our  Church  and  nation.* 
Having  touched  so  far  upon  the  advantages 
likely  to  be  derived  from  a  more  extended  cultiva- 
tion of  Theology  in  our  Universities,  we  may  now 
offer  a  few  considerations  on  the  evils  which  have 
been  felt,   in  consequence  of  its  partial   or   entire 

alive  to  the  duty  of  sending  out  more  than  one  or  two  men  in  a 
year,  tolerably  prepared  for  our  public  examinations.  If  this  were 
done,  considerable  and,  perhaps,  sufficient  time  would  be  gained 
during  the  four  years  required  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  for  the  exclu- 
sive study  of  divinity  among  those  destined  for  the  Church. 

*  Not  only  do  the  statutes  of  our  Colleges  generally  provide, 
that  their  societies  should  cultivate  Theology,  but  in  many  instances 
a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  made  necessary  for  the 
admission  of  their  Fellows ;  and,  in  others,  Hebrew  lectureships 
have  actually  been  established,  which  have  unhappily  degenerated 
into  sinecures.  The  statutes  of  the  Universities,  too,  require, 
that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity  shall 
study  the  original  Scriptures ;  and,  to  meet  this,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  professorships  have  been  established,  which  have  been 
either  converted  into  sinecures,  or  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  During  the  last  eleven  years,  in  which  I  have  had  the 
honour,  and  I  will  say  the  pleasure,  of  being  permitted  to  perform 
the  duties  of  both  these  offices  at  Cambridge,  my  endeavoure 
have  proved  much  more  successful  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect, 
while  they  have  met  with  far  less  encouragement  than  might  have 
been  justly  calculated  upon.  But,  omitting  these  questions,  and 
even  the  decisions  of  conscience  as  to  duty,  from  which,  perhaps, 
there  can  be  no  appeal,  it  is  most  probable,  under  God,  that  a 
recurrence  to  these  studies  will  meet  in  a  most  effectual  manner, 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  evils  by  which  we  are  now  threatened, 
and  to  which  we  are  exposed ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  every  other 
human  effort  will  fail  of  effecting  this. 
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neo-lect.     I  will  not  here  declaim  indiscriminately 
on   the   general  want  of  Scriptural  learning  which 
has  prevailed  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  but  will 
proceed  to  shew,  how  this  has  actually  manifested 
itself  in   some   of  its   periods.      It  will    be   unne- 
cessary to   say  much   on   this  subject   with   refer- 
ence to  the  Apostolic  times,  because  miracle  then 
supplied  what  can  now  be  secured  only  by  labour 
and   industry.     Yet   even   then,  we  find  an  atten- 
tion to  reading  and  to  doctrine  reconmiended,  with 
as  much  earnestness   as   that  to  e.vhortation  is,*  a 
circumstance  not  often  witnessed  in  modern  times. 
But  to  pass  on,  and  to  come  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church. — Here,  I  think,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that, 
excepting  a  few  very  brilliant  examples  of  profane 
and  sacred  erudition,-)"  the  Fathers  were  not  gene- 
rally mighty  in  the  Scriptures.     Their  virtues  con- 
sisted,   for   the    most    part,   in   warmth   of  feeling, 
acuteness  of  discernment,  and  a  laudable  zeal  for  the 
furtherance  of  religious  truth.  In  some  few  instances, 
indeed,  they  inclined  to  the  philosophical  systems 
of  the   heathen  ;  \    in    all   they  were   deficient   in 
Oriental  learning,   and  in  that  simplicity  which  is 
ever  inseparable  from  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.     Abstract  reasoning,  dogmatising, 
and  allegory,  were  their  prevailing  faults  ;  although, 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  13.     See  Dr.  Adams's  Sermon,  as  already  noticed. 

t  I  cannot  help  here  noticing  the  wonderfully  correct  applica- 
tion of  Scripture  in  numerous  instances  in  the  writings  of  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenseus,  Ignatius,  and  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  generally. 
The  most  perfect  instances,  however,  with  which  I  have  yet  met, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Prseparatio  and  Demonstratio  Evangelica  of 
Eusebius  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  the  Epistles  and  Commentaries  of 
Jerome,  and  occasionally  in  the  Syriac  works  of  Ephrajm  Syrus. 

X  See  Brucker's  Historia  Philosophica  Critica,  tom.  iii. 
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it  may  be  affirmed,  that  in  other  respects,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  opinions  and  usages  of  the 
Church  in  their  days,  they  all  afford  information 
indispensable  to  the  Divine. 

If  we  descend  to  the  times  of  the  Schoolmen,  we 
shall  see  the  refinements,  which  had  been  introduced 
from  the  philosophers,  actually  eating  up  as  a  canker, 
all  that  is  good  and  lovely  in  the  word  of  truth  ; — an 
endless  and  barren  system  of  distinctions,  subdis- 
tinctions,  and  indeed  of  every  thing  calculated  to 
mislead  the  unwary,  and  to  deceive  the  wise  ;  to 
remove  far  out  of  sight  the  mysteries  and  the  mer- 
cies of  redemption,  and  to  make  man  any  thing 
but  kind,  compassionate,  just,  and  good. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  Divines  possessed 
both  wisdom  and  power  sufficient  to  cut  off  every 
means  of  information  which  could  expose  them  to 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  people.  Their  doc- 
trinal jargon  they  confined  to  an  unknown  tongue ; 
and  in  this,  too,  they  locked  up  the  word  of  Scrip- 
ture, on  which  they  pretended  that  all  their  fabric 
of  divine  authority  and  philosophy  rested.  The 
system  has  now  in  a  great  degree  passed  away. 
The  light  of  the  Reformation  had  the  happy  effect 
of  detecting  the .  error  and  exposing  the  cheat  ; 
while,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  part  of  its  subtle 
and  circuitous  expedients  still  remained.  Much  of 
this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  our 
elder  Divines,  mixed  indeed  with  piety  and  learning 
which  may  be  the  envy  of  any  age,  and  which,  per- 
haps, will  never  be  excelled. 

One  might  have  hoped,  that  later  times  would 
have  profited  by  this  experience,  and  retained  the 
good  while  they  rejected  the  evil ;   but  this  has,  by 
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no  means,  been  the  case.  Neither  has  the  good 
always  been  retained,  nor  has  the  evil,  in  every 
case,  been  got  rid  of.  The  piety  and  learning  of 
those  days  are,  as  all  w^ill  attest,  now  seldom  to 
be  met  with  ;  while  some  of  the  refinements  have 
not  only  remained,  but  have  acquired  an  influence 
and  ascendancy  as  baleful  as  they  have  been 
general,  and  have,  therefore,  produced  the  most 
lamentable  consequences.  I  mean  the  metaphy- 
sical systems  of  Calvin  and  Arminius,  which  now 
divide  the  Established  Church,  no  less  than  the 
Conventicles,  of  England.  It  will  be  idle  and  useless 
further  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  progress  of 
this  evil ;  it  shall  suffice  at  present  to  say,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  generation  after  gene- 
ration could  have  persisted  in  encumbering  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  matter  of  this  sort,  and  with 
which  they  certainly  have  not  the  smallest  connec- 
tion. What  necessity  there  ever  could  have  been 
for  the  introduction  of  any  such  philosophy,  it  is 
quite  out  of  my  power  to  say,  unless  it  was  to 
amuse  the  tardy  moments  of  indolence,  or  to  flatter 
ignorance  of  the  lowest  grade  with  the  idea,  that  now 
at  last  it  had  arrived  at  the  source  of  all  knowledge — 
the  mighty  secret,  and  the  sovereign  alchymy,  by 
which  the  distant  wealth  held  out  in  the  Bible 
could  be  turned  into  current  gold,  and  be  applied  to 
immediate  use,  —  something  which  v^^ould  resolve 
the  painful  expectations  of  faith  into  the  delights 
of  present  fruition,  and  enable  the  saint  thus  ideally 
matured  and  purified,  to  pronounce  the  ban  of  ig- 
norance and  of  error  upon  all  who  had  not  arrived 
at  this  degree  of  knowledge  and  of  assurance  ; — or, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  could  exterminate  Provi- 
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dence  from  its  own  creation,  reduce  the  means  of 
grace  to  appointments  unmeaning,  unintelligible,  and 
almost  unnecessary,  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of 
elevating  the  ignorance  of  the  creature  into  some- 
thing like  divine  wisdom ;  and  the  infirmities  with 
which  he  is  encompassed,  into  an  assumed  potency, 
to  which  every  hour  of  his  existence  will  directly 
give  the  lie. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  methods  by 
which  a  want  of  Scriptural  knowledge  has  been 
attempted  to  be  supplied,  although  these  have  per- 
haps been  the  most  prevalent.  In  other  instances, 
claims  have  been  made  to  the  all-powerful  and  con- 
trolling influences  of  the  Spirit ;  and,  that  which  it 
was  the  province  of  industry  to  make  its  own,  has 
been  made  the  exclusive  subject  of  prayer,  and  the 
rule  whereby  men  and  doctrines  were  to  be  tried,  re- 
commended, or  reprobated.  In  all  cases  of  this  sort, 
reason  and  inquiry  are  necessarily  out  of  place  ; 
a  fallible,  deceitful,  and  deceived,  mind  is  elevated 
into  the  situation  of  an  infallible  judge ;  and  the 
dupe  to  his  own  infirmities  made  to  believe,  that 
what  he  may  deem  to  be  erroneous  in  others,  can- 
not but  be  scriptural  and  right  in  himself.  It 
signifies  but  little  to  our  purpose,  under  what  shape 
this  delusion  has  appeared,  whether  installed  in 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  recommended  in  the  garb 
of  the  inflated  Churchman,  or  that  of  the  querulous 
Dissenter.  The  spirit,  the  delusion,  is  one  and  iden- 
tically the  same.  Ignorance  is  its  parent,  vanity 
its  attendant,  and  confusion  must  be  its  end. 

From  these  considerations,  it  will  appear, 
that  it  is  one  main  duty  of  the  teacher  of  others, 
first,   by    a    careful    and    patient    use    of   all    the 
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accessible  means  of  instruction,  to  inform  himself 
what  are,  or  are  not,  the  declarations  of  Holy- 
Scripture  ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  proceed  to 
lay  open  to  others  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  In- 
terpreters have,  indeed,  ever  been  careful  not  to 
advance  too  little,  and,  generally,  have  left  neither 
passage  nor  particle  without  giving  what  they  have 
believed  to  be  its  just  force  and  meaning.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however,  that  they  have  abundantly  erred 
in  another  respect ;  I  mean  in  proposing  too  much  : 
by  calling  in  principles  with  which  they  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  hence  proposing  doctrines  and  opinions 
which  seem  never  to  have  been  intended,  and 
which  have,  in  their  application,  proved  exceed- 
ingly injurious.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware,  that  instructions  intended  for  general  use 
must  necessarily  be  plain,  easy,  obvious,  and  prac- 
tical ;  or,  that  a  book  coming  down  from  the 
highest  antiquity  would  probably  be  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  nor,  that  such  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  religious  teaching.  They  appear,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  imagined  that,  as  philosophy 
was  in  itself  good,  the  word  of  God,  which  is  also 
good,  must  necessarily  be  greatly  recommended  by 
its  assistance ;  and,  that  what  seemed,  under  some 
views,  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  most  acute,  could 
never  be  too  much  divided,  subdivided,  refined 
upon  and  explained,  in  order  the  more  successfully 
to  enforce  the  amazing  sublimity  of  its  precepts, 
and  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  its  doctrines.  It 
has  occurred  to  me,  however,  (whether  right  or 
wrong  others  must  judge,)  that  this  was  all  either 
beside  or  beyond  the  mark,  and  that  Divine  autho- 
rity, such  as  the  Scriptures  really  possess,  proposing, 
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as  it  does,  precepts  for  instruction,  with  the  pro- 
mises of  pardon  and  of  every  blessing  in  its  several 
means  of  grace  for  encouragement,  is  as  much  more 
cogent,  intelligible,  and  efficient,  as  the  authority 
of  God  can  be  supposed  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
man.  The  full  and  mature  grapes  of  our  Eshcol,  as 
Bacon  has  well  remarked,  require  but  the  gentlest 
pressure  in  order  to  produce  the  wines  which  shall  be 
in  the  greatest  variety  and  of  the  richest  flavour ; 
and  the  truth  is,  that  whenever  more  has  been 
wrung  out  of  them,  the  result  has  been  any  thing 
but  that  which  was  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man, 
or  the  fatness  of  the  vintage  to  cherish  and  sup- 
port him. 

But,  independent  of  this  reasoning,  it  has  long 
been  my  conviction,  that  the  character  of  our  Scrip- 
tures is  thus  simple,  easy,  and  efficient.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  in  them  the  wire-drawn  theories 
either  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  the  Schoolmen,  Cal- 
vin, or  Arminius.  My  belief  is  (and  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  inform  myself  of  its  justness),  that 
they  proceed  on  principles  totally  different ;  and  are 
as  much  easier  of  interpretation  as  they  are  practical 
and  encouraging;  and  no  less  worthy  of  their  Divine 
Author,  than  they  are  comprehensive  and  beneficial 
with  regard  to  man.  These  views  the  reader  will 
find  advanced  and  discussed  throughout  the  Ser- 
mons, and  the  first  part  of  the  first  Dissertation.* 

*  The  Sermons  have  undergone  some  slight  alterations  since 
they  were  delivered. — Dissertations  were  had  recourse  to,  because 
notes  are  seldom  read,  and  have  the  additional  inconvenience  of 
continually  breaking  the  thread  of  discourse;  besides,  as  I  had  an 
ulterior  object  in  view,  notes  would  not  have  been  sufficiently  con- 
nected for  my  purpose. 
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My  principal  object  in  these  has  been  to  recommend 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  urge  the  authority, 
the  reasonableness,  and  the  applicability  of  their  pre- 
cepts and  provisions  of  grace,  and  carefully  to  exclude 
that  with  which  they  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do. 

In  this  part  of  my  work  will  also  be  found  some 
remarks  on  a  recent  publication  by  Dr.  Whateley, 
entitled  "  The  Difficulties,  &c.  of  St.  Paul."  My 
business,  in  this  case,  has  been  to  correct  what  I 
conceived  to  be  erroneous  views  on  the  nature  and 
permanency  of  the  Moral  Law  of  Moses,  and  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  views  of 
Dr.  Whateley  are,  that  the  Moral  Law  is  now  no 
longer  binding;  and,  consequently,  that  the  pre- 
cept to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy,  as  contained 
in  the  fourth  commandment,  can  exercise  no  influ- 
ence upon  Christians.  My  opinion  is,  that  Dr. 
Whateley  has  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  on  these 
questions ;  my  reasons  will  be  seen  in  the  place 
referred  to.  I  may  now  say,  that  notwithstanding 
the  objections  I  have  to  make  to  this  part  of  Dr. 
Whateley's  book,  I  must  be  allowed  to  offer  my 
testimony  in  general,  that  this  work,  like  every 
other  proceeding  from  his  pen,  is  highly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  theological  student.  If  my 
views  of  the  obligation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
are  as  just  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  are 
original  (though  not  new),  it  will  appear  that  the 
Christians  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  did  not, 
as  some  will  have  it,  arrogate  to  themselves  a  usage 
which  belonged  to  none  but  Jews;  but  were  bound 
by  a  law  which  even  now  is  binding  on  all.* 

*  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  citations  made  by  me  are  taken 
from  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Whateley's  work.     I  have  examined 
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I  have,  however,  had  other  objects  in  view,  in 
the  publication  before  us,  which  I  now  proceed  to 
state  :  — 

There  has  always  existed  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  (and  particularly  of  late  in  Germany,)  a 
considerable  number  who  have  loudly  objected  to 
what  has  been  termed  the  OrtJiodo.v  vieiv  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  have  thence  proceeded  entirely  to 
deny  the  peculiar  doctrines  thus  derived  and  recom- 
mended. That  these  objections  might  not  in  some 
few  instances  have  been  well  founded,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  deny,  because  I  believe.  Divines 
have  in  many  cases,  as  noticed  above,  made  out  too 
much.  Before  1  could  take  upon  me  to  refute  such 
objections,  it  was  necessary  I  should  state  generally 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  true  intention  of  the 
Scriptures  in  these  respects.  I  mean  with  regard  to 
those  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  quite  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. The  body  of  men  which  I  have  had  principally 
in  view  is,  the  school  of  Divines  most  numerous 
at  this  day  in  Germany.  The  Rev.  H.  I.  Rose, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  already  brought 
this  subject  before  the  public ;  but,  as  he  has  dis- 
cussed it  on  grounds  very  different  from  those  which 
I  have  taken,  there  is  not  much  probability  his 
question  will  be  interfered  with  in  the  following 
pages.  The  object  of  Mr.  Rose  has  chiefly  been 
to  point  out  the  causes  which  seem  to  have  led  to 
this  departure  from  the  views  and  principles  of  the 
Reformers ;  but  here  he  has  found  an  opponent  in 

the  second  ;  but,  as  I  found  no  material  difference,  notwithstanding 
the  additional  matter  on  the  Sabbath,  I  have  made  no  alteration, 
either  in  my  text  or  references,  since  my  article  was  first  written. 
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the  learned  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  Both 
these  able  writers,  however,  acknowledge  and  la- 
ment the  state  of  things  alluded  to ;  and  there- 
fore, although  they  differ  in  some  respects  in  detail, 
they  are  unanimous  on  the  great  and  main  question  ; 
viz.  that  the  doctrines  of  this  school  are  heterodox 
and  false.  My  object  has  been  to  investigate  the 
principles  on  which  these  tenets  are  generally  ad- 
vanced, and  to  examine  some  of  their  results  in 
detail ;  because  it  is  my  belief  that  the  main  ques- 
tion rests  here.  Objections  loud  and  vehement  may 
eternally  be  made  to  the  formularies  of  faith  com- 
posed by  men ;  and  the  same  may  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  wisest  and  best  hierarchy.  But,  if 
we  can  establish  the  previous  question,  and  shew 
that-  our  views  of  the  Scriptures  are  just,  while 
those  of  our  opponents  are  false,  we  shall  arrive 
at  conclusions  at  once  cogent  and  decisive,  that 
both  our  divinity  is  in  the  main  right,  and  our 
Church  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone. 

The  authors  I  have  selected  for  review  on  this 
occasion  are.  Dr.  Wegscheider  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  Dr.  Rosenmiiller  of  Leipsic,  Professor  Ber- 
tholdt  of  Erlangen,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Gesenius  the 
Hebrew  Professor  of  Halle.  And  here  I  wish  it  to 
be  clearly  understood,  that  I  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  advance  against  either  the  industry,  the 
learning,  the  good  faith,  or  the  public  or  private 
virtues,  of  these  gentlemen.  I  can  very  cordially 
allow,  that  they  are  excellent  and  deserving  men ; 
and,  further,  that  their  intention  may  be  to  ad- 
vance the  truth.      With  the  first  three  I   have  no 
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personal  acquaintance  ;  with  the  last  I  have  had  a 
literary  and  friendly  intercourse  for  some  years  ; 
and  I  will  here  say,  he  is  a  person  for  whom  I 
entertain  the  greatest  respect,  and  one  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  highest  distinction  his  Uni- 
versity could  bestow  upon  me.*  I  am,  indeed, 
sorry  that  we  differ  so  widely  on  points  of  so  much 
importance  as  those  discussed  in  the  following 
pages  are  ;  but,  as  I  presume  I  have  good  reasons 
for  the  difference  evinced  on  my  part,  I  cannot 
perhaps  more  effectually  fulfil  the  office  of  a  friend, 
than  by  publicly  bringing  these  to  his  notice.  He 
has  publicly,  and  with  much  earnestness  and  eru- 
dition, proposed  his  ;  I  now  publicly,  and,  I  trust, 
without  insult  or  ostentation,  propose  mine,  with 
this  sentiment  (to  which  I  am  sure  he  will  sub- 
scribe), that  where  truth,  and  that  too  involving 
matters  of  such  moment  as  those  here  discussed, 
is  the  object  solely  had  in  view,  the  literary  re- 
putation of  the  combatants  need  not  be  thought 
about. 

The  last  subject  dwelt  upon  in  the  following 
pages  (and  my  main  question  is  Scriptural  inter- 
pretation) is,  that  of  prophecy.  The  principal  cause 
of  my  entering  on  this  difficult  and  interesting  sub- 

*  A  diploma  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
in  the  year  1822,  which,  as  it  was  bestowed  unsolicited  and  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  I  shall  never  cease  to  consider  one  of  the 
greatest  distinctions  of  my  life.  This,  however,  great  as  I  esteem 
it,  cannot  (nor  was  it  ever  intended  to  do  so)  be  considered  as  rea- 
son sufficient  to  impose  silence  on  me  in  questions  of  this  mo- 
mentous nature.  The  inquiry  I  consider  as  one  in  which  truth 
alone  ought  to  be  had  in  view.  This  I  certainly  have  in  view ;  and 
1  trust  my  friend  has  also. 
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ject  has  been  the  circumstance,  that  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years  much  inquiry  has  been  made  on 
it  in  this  country,  without  perhaps  arriving  at  any 
very  satisfactory  results.  I  do  not  here,  however, 
present  myself  in  the  shape  of  a  controversialist 
generally,  although  a  few  notes  to  this  effect  will 
be  found  in  my  work ;  nor  am  I  vain  enough  to 
suppose,  that  any  thing  or  all  I  might  advance  is 
likely  to  set  at  rest  a  question  of  so  much  interest 
and  difficulty  as  this  confessedly  is.  My  main 
object  has  been,  to  investigate  the  principles  of 
prophetical  interpretation,  and  to  divest  the  ques- 
tion generally  of  considerations,  which  have  ap- 
peared to  me  to  throw  great  difficulties  in  the  in- 
quirer's way.  On  this  subject,  as  on  those  already 
noticed,  my  opinion  is,  that  too  much  has  generally 
been  advanced  by  commentators  —  that  they  have 
entangled  themselves  with  questions  foreign  to  the 
subject,  —  and  hence,  by  viewing  simple  matters 
through  an  unsteady  medium,  have  unwarily  in- 
volved themselves  and  their  readers  in  unnecessary 
and  almost  endless  difficulties. 

One  would  imagine,  at  first  sight,  that  the  Pro- 
phets would  be  as  simple  and  unsophisticated  in 
their  declarations,  as  either  the  Evangelists  or  the 
Apostles  are  ;  and,  that  both  metaphysics  and 
duplicity  would  be  as  far  removed  from  their  dis- 
courses as  could  possibly  be  supposed.  They  con- 
stituted part  of  a  nation  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity, and  of  a  people  who  were  generally  ignorant 
of  the  sciences ;  and,  as  they  spoke  for  the  use  and 
edification  of  ages,  to  consist  of  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  it  is  most  reason- 
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able  to  suppose  they  would  deliver  themselves  in 
a  manner  most  likely  to  be  understood  by  all. 
Figurative  they  are,  indeed,  to  a  very  high  degree  ; 
but  herein  consists  one  of  the  greatest  marks  of  their 
simplicity.  Their  figures  are  invariably  drawn  from 
nature,  and  are  therefore  familiar  to  all ;  and,  if  a 
few  of  them  must  be  confined  to  their  peculiar 
polity  and  times,  we  have  abundant  means  of 
ascertaining  all  the  important  particulars  relating 
to  them.  My  opinion  is  (and  this  has  been  formed 
upon  an  experience  of  some  extent  and  duration), 
that  they  are  thus  natural,  simple,  unaffected,  and 
unsophisticated ;  that  they  speak  to  plain  men 
under  common  circumstances  ;  and  are,  in  general, 
as  easy  to  be  understood  as  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles.  Besides,  we  have  in  the  New  Testament 
a  most  sure  and  valuable  key  to  their  intentions  in 
general ;  and,  if  my  notions  on  this  subject  are  cor- 
rect, the  New  Testament  will  supply  much  more 
towards  their  just  interpretation,  than  has  generally 
been  imagined  by  the  commentators. 

With  these  views  and  principles,  then,  I  have 
invariably  proceeded  :  the  results  I  have  arrived  at 
(some  of  which  I  must  confess  were  not  anticipated 
by  me)  will  be  seen  in  the  following  sheets.  I  only 
entreat  they  may  be  considered  with  the  intention 
and  spirit  with  which  they  have  been  proposed,  and 
entirely  and  solely  with  reference  to  tiik  truth. 
To  my  Exposition  of  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  I 
suppose  the  loudest  objections  will  be  made ;  not, 
perhaps,  because  what  I  may  have  advanced  will 
be  considered  in  itself  objectionable,  but  because, 
as  that  book  has  been  made  the  subject  of  almost 
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endless  comment  and  speculation,  few  are  to  be 
found,  who  have  not  already  made  up  their  minds 
upon  it,  at  least  in  a  way  opposed  to  my  conclusions. 
I  may  now  advert  to  two  or  three  points  on 
which  I  anticipate  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion. 
No  doubt  will,  perhaps,  be  entertained  on  the 
question,  that  the  book  of  Revelations  must  be 
greatly  influenced  in  its  scope,  by  the  interpretation 
of  those  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which 
it  so  frequently  appeals  ;  and  of  these,  those  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Daniel  form  a  very  important 
part.  In  the  application  of  some  of  these,  I  shall 
not  be  found  to  differ  essentially  from  the  com- 
mentators ;  in  that  of  others,  however,  the  differ- 
ences will  be  found  to  be  great  and  important : 
I  will  mention  one,  and  one  to  which,  perhaps, 
every  other  difference  may  be  referred.  In  Daniel, 
ix.  24 — 27,  we  have  a  period  termed  seventy  weeks^ 
marked  out  and  defined  (according  to  my  notions) 
by  certain  events,  which  it  is  predicted  shall  take 
place.  These  seventy  weeks  have  usually  been  taken 
as  designating  a  period  of  490  years,  to  commence 
some  time  soon  after  the  prediction  was  made,  and 
to  end  in  the  times  of  our  Lord.  In  this  point  of 
view,  they  have  been  considered  as  constituting  a 
strictly  chronological  period,  to  have  its  commence- 
ment and  end,  according  to  this  number  of  years  as 
just  mentioned.  Great  difficulties,  however,  have 
presented  themselves  in  applying  this  period ;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  appears 
to  have  done  this,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  particulars 
laid  down  in,  all  respects.  It  is  very  true  these  490 
years  can  be  made  to  end  at  some  period  either  in 
our  Lord's  lifetime  or  at  his  death  ;  but,  the  variety 
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of  conclusions  arrived  at  (arising  either  from  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  precision  when  the 
period  ought  to  commence,  or  how  the  years  are 
to  be  numbered  from  it,  when  so  fixed  upon,) 
has  been  so  great,  as  to  leave  nothing  like  the 
certainty  desirable  and  even  necessary  in  this 
case. 

If  the  question  be  raised,  as  to  why  the  com- 
mentators have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  this 
period  ought  to  be  considered  as  one  of  490  years, 
it  will  perhaps  be  answered,  that  a  day  is  occa- 
sionally put  for  a  year  in  prophetical  language  ; 
and  further,  that  the  sum  thus  obtained  may  be 
made  to  agree,  to  some  extent,  with  the  events  given 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  its  periods  and  comple- 
tion. It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  question  the 
first  of  these  cases,  which  I  may  very  well  do,  nor 
to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  already  been  said 
respecting  the  last ;  because  I  have  matter  of  much 
greater  weight  to  urge,  and  matter,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  very  difficult  to  be  dispensed  with  on  that 
view  of  the  question  :    it  is  this, — 

In  the  first  place,  seventy  iveeks  are  determined 
as  the  period  in  which  transgression  is  to  be 
finished,  an  end  made  to  sin,  reconciliation  for 
iniquity  ....  to  seal  up  vision  and  prophecy,  and 
to  anoint  the  most  holy,  &c. 

In  the  next,  after  sivti/  ami  tiuo  iveeks  (added 
to  seven  others  already  past,  making  in  all  sivty- 
nine),  Messiah  is  to  be  cut  off:  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  sivty-nhie  weeks  out  of  the  seventy,  the 
Messiah  is  to  suflPer.  We  are  next  told,  that  the 
people  of  the  prince  shall  then  come,  and  destroy 
the  city  and  the  sanctuary ;    and  unto  the  aid  of 
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the  war  desolations  are  determined  :*  that  is,  after 
the  Messiah  had  been  cut  off,  and  the  city  and 
sanctuary  had  also  been  destroyed.  This  must  all 
happen  after  the  termination  of  the  sixty-ninth  week, 
and  before  the  seventieth  has  been  completed.  In 
the  next  verse  we  have  the  particulars,  which  are  to 
define  the  period  of  the  last,  or  seventieth,  week  of 
this  period  ;  i.  e.  "  He  shall  confirm  the  covenant 
with  many  for  one  week;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
week  (i.  e.  of  this  last  week)  he  shall  cause  the 
sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease:"  that  is,  at  a 
period  here  termed  the  midst  of  the  (last)  week ; 
and,  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty-ninth,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  verse,  sacrifice  was  to  cease, 
probably  with  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and 
city,  as  there  also  stated.  We  have  now,  therefore, 
arrived  at  a  period  considerably  beyond  that  of  the 
lifetime  of  our  Lord,  and  yet  the  seventy  weeks  are 
not  completed.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  (27) 
another  period  is  intimated ;  for  it  is  said,  "  He 
shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  tJie  consummation, 
and  that  determined,'\  shall  be  poured  upon  the  deso- 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  stop  is  put  in  the  common  copies  of 
our  version,  after  the  word  determined.  In  the  original,  however, 
we  have  an  important  one,  according  to  the  Rabbinic  authority  by 
which  our  translators  were  generally  guided.  The  passage  would 
be  more  literally  translated  thus  :  And  ujjon,  or  Jiear,  the  wing 
(side,  part,  &c.)  of  abominations  a  desolation  (or  thing  making 
desolate  shall  be),  even  to  consummation,  and  (until  the  matter) 
determined  pour  (down)  upon  the  desolater.  The  construction  is 
rather  obscure  ;   but  of  the  general  sense  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

t  It  will  here  be  expected  theit  I  should  mention  my  reasons  for 
departing  from  other  interpretations  of  this  passage,  particularly 
those  which  seem  to  have  been  most  generally  received.     I  shall, 
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late."  With  this  consummation,  therefore,  the  entire 
period  o{  seventy  weeks  above  mentioned  shall,  in  all 
probability,  end ;  and  if  so,  we  have  a  division  or 
portion  of  the  last  prophetical  week  here  spoken  of, 
extending  considerably  beyond  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  still  farther  beyond  the  death 
of  our  Lord ;  at  the  termination  of  which,  the  con- 
summation determined,  or  the  sealing  of  vision  and  of 
prophecy,  according  to  another  method  of  stating  the 
matter,  is  to  happen.  How  long  this  period  is  to 
continue,  circumstances  alone  must  inform  us,  as  it 
appears  to  me  they  must  in  every  other  case ;  be- 
cause, as  we  have  seen,  the  method  of  counting 
days  for  years,  &c.  will  avail  us  nothing.  How 
these  periods  have  been  disposed  of  by  me  will  be 
seen  in  my  Exposition  and  Concluding  Remarks  on 
the  Revelations.     If  my  views  of  the  context  are 

therefore,  briefly  touch  upon  those  of  Mr.  Mede  and  Mr.  Faber. 
I  will  not  enter  specifically  on  Mr.  Mede's  interpretation ;  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  I  object  generally,  first,  to  his  translation  of  the 
passage  in  question,  and  secondly,  to  the  system  of  refining  to 
which  he  has  had  recourse ;  although  I  have  no  particular  objection 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  taken  the  several  divisions  of  this 
whole  period.  See  his  Tract  on  "  Daniel's  Weekes."  My  first 
objections  to  Mr.  Faber's  view  of  this  period  are  against  his  transla- 
tion of  the  passage ;  and  beyond  these  I  shall  not  now  proceed. 
This  translation  is  to  be  found  in  chap.  iv.  of  his  Dissertation  on 
this  prophecy.  In  verse  24,  he  has,  "  to  seal  the  vision  and  the 
prophet."  In  the  original,  however,  we  have  ^"^331  TlTIl  vision  and 
prophet  generally,  without  any  definite  article  {the).  To  verse  25 
I  may  make  some  further  objections ;  but  I  pass  on,  because  our 
general  interpretation  will  stand  unaffected  in  this  place.  In  verse 
26,  I  object  to  "  the  anointed  one  shall  cut  off  by  divorce,"  &c.  ; 
because  no  mention  of  divorce  occurs  in  the  original ;  because  it  is 
most  unnatural  to  take  m'D!^   as   an   active  verb  here  ;    because 
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just,  the  whole  period  of  seventy  weeks  marked  out 
for  the  consummation,  &c.  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  ;  and,  as  I 
can  see  no  good  reason  why  recourse  should  ever 
have  been  had  to  that  method  of  computation,  I 
must  conclude,  that  I  believe  that  view  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  untenable.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer,  how- 
ever, from  this,  that  prophecy  acknowledges  no 
chronological  periods.  The  duration  of  the  Israelites 
both  in  Egypt  and  Babylon  is  marked  by  a  strict 
chronological  period  ;  but,  I  argue,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  infer  that,  because  those  periods  were 
chronological,  this  is  strictly  chronological  likewise  ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  context 
would  justify  us  in  doing  so,  which  I  have  shewn  is 
not  the  case  here. 


"  so  that  they  shall  be  no  more  his"  can  by  no  ingenuity  be  fairly 
extracted  from  the  words  lb  7''H1 ;  and  because  tt^'lpni  I'^VrO  is 
most  unnaturally  and  unwarrantably  separated  from  the  following' 
context.  In  the  next  place,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  down 
the  abruptness  thus  introduced,  the  word  for  is  given,  without 
any  authority  whatever  in  the  original  for  doing  so.  I  must  also 
object  to  the  translation  of  n'^nti?"'  by  "  shall  act  corruptly,"  because 
the  following  context  clearly  requires  a  different  rendering.  1  pass 
over  some  minor  considerations,  because  I  wish  to  be  brief,  and 
come  to  verse  27.  Here  we  have,  ''and  in  half  a  week,''  for 
l>12lCn  ""Sm,  which  is  most  objectionable  ;  because  we  have  the 
definite  article  (n)  in  the  original,  manifestly  referring  back  to  the 
preceding  context,  but  here  translated  by  the  indefinite  a,  and  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  disjointing  this  from  the  preceding  context. 
One  great  fault,  I  think,  in  the  works  both  of  Mr.  Mede  and  Mr. 
Faber  is,  their  separating  God's  judgments,  as  inflicted  upon  the 
Jews,  from  those  constantly  foretold  in  the  same  context  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  nations.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  6 — 35,  &c.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing  more  on  this  subject  now. 
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I  contend,  for  similar  reasons,  that  the  thousand 
years,  or  millennium,  of  the  Revelations,  is  not  a 
strict  chronological  period  :*  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  it  to  be  so,  the  symbolical  character 
of  the  context  is  perhaps  argument  sufficient;  and, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  so,  the  just  and 
natural  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  to  which  it 
refers  seems  abundantly  to  prove.  My  opinion  is 
(and  my  reasons  will  be  seen  in  the  Exposition  and 
Concluding  Remarks),  that  by  this  term  is  meant, 
that  first  division  of  the  seventieth  prophetical  iveek 
already  mentioiied,  in  which  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
preached,  and  the  Church  erected  chiefly  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Apostles  ;  and,  that  by  the  time 
oi  the  end,  the  consummation,  &c.  is  meant  that  o^/zer 
period,  which  occurred  between  the  termination  of 
this  first,  and  the  final  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  in  which  the  wars,  earthquakes,  per- 
secutions, &c.  predicted  by  our  Lord  and  the  Pro- 
phets actually  took  place ;  and,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which,  the  legitimate  objects  of  our  Scriptural 
prophecies  had  all  been  secured. 

Another  principle,  and  one  on  which  I  lay  the 
greatest  stress  in  this  case  is,  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  by  Scripture,  and  to  which,  I  am  of 
opinion,  as  already  remarked,  sufficient  attention 
has  not  been  paid.  In  this,  I  think  I  find  the 
periods  already  noticed ;  and  indeed  every  thing 
else  contained  in  this  interesting  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, marked  out,  defined,  and  limited,  in  such  a 

*  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  this  had  occurred  to  Grotius  or 
Hammond,  the  book  of  Revelations  would  have  been  satisfactorily 
explained  long  ago. 
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manner  as  to  leave  no  possible  doubt  as  to  its  object 
and  end ;  and  to  afford  a  very  strong  presumption 
that  the  views  here  proposed  are  correct  in  the 
main.  That  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed 
in  eveiy  particular  of  Scriptural  application,  I  will 
not  affirm.*  To  expect  I  should  perfectly  succeed 
where  every  one  else  has,  since  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  utterly  failed,  would  be  to  evince  a  mind 
as  ill  acquainted  with  itself  as  with  the  difficulties 
of  this  subject ;  but,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  discuss- 
ing and  applying  for  the  first  time  principles,  which, 
when  matured  by  further  investigation,  may  tend 
eventually  to  unravel  every  particular  of  this  interest- 
ing portion  of  Scripture,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
to  reflect,  and  reason  to  be  thankful,  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  render  so  important  a  service  to 
the  Christian  Church.  The  difficulties  which  have 
attended  this  book,  and  which  have  in  many  instances 
proved  the  source  of  much  error,  and  indeed  of  much 
doubt,  in  the  Church,  have  not,  I  think,  hitherto  re- 
ceived a  satisfactory  solution  ;  while  perhaps  no  good 
reason  can  be  adduced  to  shew,  that  future  events 
are  to  supply  this  defect.  If  the  view  I  have  taken 
of  them  be  the  just  one,  this  book  will  not  only  ap- 
pear easy,  intelligible,  and  pointed  in  its  declara- 
tions, but  will  afford  the  strongest  evidences  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity  itself,  and  the  best  possible  helps 

*  I  must  lay  a  particular  request  upon  the  reader,  to  spare  no 
pains  in  examining  the  passages  of  Scripture  cited  in  my  exposi- 
tion of  the  Revelations ;  because  I  believe  he  will,  by  so  doing, 
very  much  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  bearing  of  this  book,  and 
of  prophecy  in  general,  and  be  much  better  qualified  to  judge  on 
the  nature  of  my  results  than  he  otherwise  possibly  could. 
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for  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  in  general.  Two 
considerations  naturally  arising  out  of  my  view  of 
this  prophecy  will,  I  have  reason  to  expect,  be 
made  the  subject  of  heavy  censure,  and  perhaps  of 
abuse,  with  many.  One  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  mention  either  of  the  Pope  or  of  Popery ; 
the  other,  a  belief  that  the  whole  of  the  propheti- 
cal Scriptures  has  long  ago  been  fulfilled.  My 
answer  to  both  of  these  charges  must  be  :  I  have  had 
neither  point  to  gain  nor  hypothesis  to  serve  in  these 
matters.  I  was  naturally  led  to  my  conclusions  by 
the  operation  of  my  principles  upon  the  text  of 
Scripture,  without  any  endeavour  or  even  expecta- 
tion on  my  part  to  come  to  such  results.  If,  how- 
ever, my  conclusions  should  prove  to  be  just,  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  have  much  to  lament  on  this 
score.  The  views  alluded  to  (and  which  may  now 
possibly  become  superannuated)  have  had  the  trial 
of  a  considerably  long  period,  and  yet  they  have 
produced  no  useful  results  to  the  cause  of  truth  : 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  off"er  an  opinion,  I 
should  say,  they  have  been  the  causes  of  great  and 
lamentable  evils ;  the  one  in  keeping  up  an  irrita- 
ting and  unchristian  state  of  feeling,  without  at  the 
same  time  ofi"ering  instruction  likely  to  be  accepted ; 
the  other  in  affording  an  almost  inexhaustible  source 
for  the  most  rash  and  most  unprofitable  theologi- 
cal speculations. 

The  quotations  occasionally  introduced  from  the 
Fathers  have  proved  a  great  source  of  interest,  and 
indeed  of  astonishment,  with  me  :  they  have  seemed 
to  assure  me,  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Church 
the  views  here  proposed  on  the  Revelations  were 
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those  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  held.  If  so, 
the  sneer  of  Gibbon*  will  in  future  lose  all  its  point; 
the  Book  itself  will  be  vindicated,  as  to  the  place  it 
has  ever  held  in  the  Canon  ;  and  the  Fathers  will  be 
found  to  have  known  much  more  on  this  interesting 
subject,  than  either  Mr.  Gibbon  or  his  abettors  have 
known  themselves  or  been  pleased  to  allow  to  others. 
Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus  have  fallen  particularly 
under  the  lash  of  this  elegant  and  acute  infidel 
writer.  I  will  not  say  that  the  Fathers  are  in  every 
respect  perfect  models  of  Scriptural  interpretation  ; 
but  I  will  affirm,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  suggest 
to  the  notice  of  the  theological  student,  writers  in 
many  respects  so  truly  valuable,  and  from  whom 
he  will  reap  so  much  real  benefit.  The  latter 
(Irenseus)  has,  I  believe,  been  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented,  as  I  have  shewn  in  my  Exposition  ; 
and  if  so,  what  he  is  said  to  have  received  from 
ancient  and  apostolic  persons  will  be  allowed  to 
have  its  due  weight  with  those,  who  are  more 
anxious  for  the  furtherance  of  Divine  truth,  than  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  sneers  of  an  elegant  but 
mistaken  sceptic. 

I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  not 
purposely  neglected  the  views  of  others  on  this 
interesting  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  If  indeed  I  have 
not  occasionally  mentioned  them,  the  reason  has 
been,  I  have  had  neither  leisure  nor  space  to  review 
their  several  bearings ;  besides,  I  was  less  willing 
to  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  controversialist  than  of  an 
inquirer.     It  is  infinitely  more  congenial  to  my  feel- 

*   Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.  chap.  15. 
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ings,  and,  I  trust,  more  useful,  to  endeavour  to  point 
out  what  is  right,  than  perpetually  to  be  dwelling  on 
what  I  may  suppose  to  be  wrong.  To  the  temperate 
remarks  of  all  on  these  subjects  I  shall  lend  a  very 
willing  ear,  and  shall  be  ready  to  give  up  the  views 
I  now  hold  on  them,  when  good  proof  of  their 
unsoundness  shall  have  been  made  out. 


SERMONS. 
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SUidy  to  sheiv  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  tvorkman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth. — 2  Tim.  ii.  15. 

If  we  can  suppose  a  Revelation  ever  to  have  been  made  for 
the  instruction  of  man,  we  must  of  necessity  suppose  it  to  have 
been  such  as  would  be  suited  to  his  capacities  and  wants. 
Man,  characterised  as  he  now  is,  must  eventually  be  regu- 
lated both  in  his  thoughts  and  his  actions  by  the  decisions 
of  his  reason  :  and  this,  independent  of  other  considerations, 
must  have  continued  his  sole  instructor;  but,  upon  suppos- 
ing some  positive  law  to  have  been  revealed  from  above,  that 
which  was  once  his  only  instructor,  would  now  become  his 
monitor,  his  counsellor,  his  guide ;  not  for  the  purpose, 
indeed,  of  assuming  a  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  sway 
over  him,  but  of  suggesting  from  the  declarations  of  such 
superior  law,  what  he  ought  to  choose  and  to  adopt  as  good, 
and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ought  to  reject  and  abhor 
as  evil.     This  is,  perhaps,  indisputable. 

We  may  now  suppose,  therefore,  that  man  is,  in  addition 
to  his  reasoning  faculties,  in  possession  also  of  a  law  capable 
of  affording  the  instruction  of  which  he  once  stood  in  need  : 
and,  for  the  sake  of  divesting  our  question  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties possible,  we  will  suppose  this  law  to  have  been  delivered 
in  terms  the  most  easy,  and  to  have  been  illustrated  by  exam- 
ples the  most  familiar ;  for  such  truly  ought  a  law  to  be  which 
has  been  intended  to  be  available  to  all. — And  we  make  no 
hesitation  in  affirming,  that  of  this  character  our  Revelation, 
or  the  ivord  of  truth  mentioned  in  our  text,  really  is. 
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It  may  now  be  supposed  (what  indeed  has  been  supposed 
by  some),  that  a  document  of  this  kind  could  never  be  mis- 
understood ;  and,  that  such  would  be  its  plainness,  that  he  who 
ran  might  read  ;  and  generally,  that  the  less  effort  there  were 
made  for  the  discovery  of  its  intentions,  the  less  human  learn- 
ing were  exerted  for  its  interpretation,  the  more  likely  should 
we  be  to  arrive  at  its  exact  import.  This,  I  say,  may  be  sup- 
posed, and  actually  has  been  supposed  by  many.  The  circum- 
stances, however,  connected  with  this  question,  will  abund- 
antly assure  us,  that  it  is  nevertheless  not  the  fact.  Learned 
men  have,  indeed,  mistaken  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures 
times  innumerable,  and  do  still  mistake  them ;  but  then, 
ignorant  men  are  subject  to  the  same  infeHcity,  and  to  a 
much  greater  degree :  not  to  dwell  on  the  facility  of  their 
being  practised  upon  by  the  artful  and  designing,  who  may 
happen  to  be  more  learned  than  themselves.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  the  learning  of  the  Learned  that  their  liability  to  error 
is  to  be  attributed  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  their  ignorance. 
Men  may  possess  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  information 
scientific  and  literary,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  that  which  is 
necessary  to  qualify  them  to  become  good  interpreters  of 
the  Scripture.  They  may  be  skilled,  for  example,  in  the 
languages,  sciences,  literature,  and  antiquities,  of  almost 
every  people  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  still  be 
quite  ignorant  of  those  which  properly  belong  to  our  Scrip- 
tures. Furnished  with  these,  they  may  set  up  for  inter- 
preters of  this  book ;  and,  the  great  probability  will  be,  that 
with  all  this  costly  and  splendid  apparatus,  they  will  entirely 
fail ;  because,  in  this  case,  they  may,  and  most  probably 
will,  apply  canons  of  criticism  to  a  species  of  literature  with 
which  they  have  not  the  most  distant  connection  ;  and 
the  consequence  may  be,  that  conclusions  will  be  arrived 
at  the  most  distant  imaginable  from  the  intentions  of  the 
sacred  writers.  In  this  case,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
will  be  nearly  on  a  par :  the  one  will  be  in  the  possession 
of  means  the  most  likely  to  lead  him  astray;  and  the  other, 
destitute  of  every  thing  upon  which  any  reliance  can  reason- 
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ably  be  placed,  will  not  only  be  exposed  to  every  "  wind 
of  doctrine,"  but  will  probably  become  the  dupe  of  his  own 
imaginations. 

That  much,  and  essential,  difference  of  opinion  has  ex- 
isted on  the  context  of  the  Scriptures,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  fact  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  contradiction  ; 
and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  here  to  affirm,  that 
ignorance  must  have  been  the  real  cause  of  this.  To  arrive 
at  a^er/ec^  knowledge  of  every  particular  found  in  our  Scrip- 
ture, such,  for  example,  as  its  geography,  chronology, 
botany,  mineralogy,  agriculture,  and  the  like,  is  perhaps 
both  impossible  and  unnecessary.  This  may  be  most  cor- 
dially granted.  There  are,  however,  other  particulars,  some 
involving  important  doctrines,  and  others  connected  with  its 
prophetical  declarations,*  which  are  legitimate  subjects  of 
inquiry,  and  wliich  certainly  are  capable  of  receiving  much 
additional  light.  It  may,  moreover,  be  a  question.  Whether 
much  extraneous  and  unnecessary  matter  has  not  been 
forced  upon  the  context  of  Scripture  ;  and.  Whether  men 
have  not,  under  every  form  of  church  government,  been 
professing  to  believe  much  which  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible ;  and  this  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  is  the  fact.  It  is  not,  however,  my  in- 
tention generally  to  accuse  Christians  of  holding  erroneous 
notions.  I  will  most  cordially  allow,  that  all  are  conscien- 
tiously holding  the  truth,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge ; 
but  I  do  doubt,  whether  many  are  not  holding  much  more, 
and  others  much  less,  than  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and 
whether,  in  the  absence  of  real  knowledge,  much  that  is 
technical  and  obscure  has  not  been  had  recourse  to.  My 
reasons  for  this  will  presently  appear. 

Taking  it  for  granted  then,  that  additional,  not  new, 
knowledge  can  never  be  unacceptable  to  the  true  believer, 
and  especially  in  these  days,  when  so  much  that  seems  but 

*  The  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  will  he  considered  at  some  length  in 
the  Second  Dissertation  of  this  work. 
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ill-grounded,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  so  constantly  and  so 
confidently  proposed,  we  may  now  proceed  to  inquire 
more  particularly,  in  what  way  the  declarations  of  our  text 
can  be  applied  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  success. 

The  admonition  is :  "  Study  to  sheio  thi/self  approved 
unto  God,"  and  so  on;  manifestly  inculcating  the  necessity 
of  human  endeavour,  in  order,  as  it  goes  on  to  say,  that  the 
person  thus  addressed,  namely  Timothy,  might  shew  himself 
"  APPROVED  unto  God:"  and  this  in  the  effort  of  studying 
as  a  minister  of  Christ,  truly  and  rightly  to  interpret  the 
word  of  truth.  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  the  general  concerns 
of  life,  human  endeavour  is  plainly  and  positively  demanded  ; 
not  for  the  purpose,  indeed,  of  bringing  about  the  unhallowed 
event  of  exalting  itself  into  any  thing  like  an  independent 
agent,  but  that  the  purposes  of  God  himself  might  be 
effected,  that  his  word  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified, 
and  that  the  person  so  doing  may  eventually  receive  his  ap- 
probation.— We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  these  ques- 
tions in  the  order  here  observed. 

To  begin  with  the  first :  ''  Study,"  it  is  said,  *'  to  shevj 
thyself. . .  .a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed."  This 
studying  or  effort  we  may  notice  in  two  points  of  view. 
First,  as  it  regards  the  dispositions  of  the  mind  ;  for  in  these 
one  part  of  the  effort  must  lie  :  and  secondly,  as  it  respects 
those  efforts  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  which  the  terms 
of  our  text  absolutely  demand. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  dispositions  which  ought  to 
be  evinced  in  prosecuting  the  study  here  recommended,  we 
may  affirm,  that  they  cannot  be  too  subdued,  reverential, 
and  dependent.  A  revelation  from  above  is  indeed  a  matter 
which  ought  not  lightly  to  be  dealt  with.  The  word  of 
God  is  a  deposit  too  sacred  to  be  carelessly  approacned, 
much  less  to  be  made  the  text-book  upon  which  to  propose 
theory  after  theory,  either  for  the  mere  purpose  of  amusing 
ourselves,  raising  our  reputation,  or  in  any  way  administering 
to  pop\dnr  vanity.     Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  it  to  be 
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neglected  or  treated,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  an  inattention 
which  leaves  both  the  minister  and  his  flock  very  much  at 
liberty  to  follow  their  own  devices,  and  actually  to  profess 
paganism,  under  the  sacred  name  and  title  of  Christianity. 
That  both  these  dispositions  have  occasionally  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  Church  of  Christ,  facts  which  cannot  be 
disputed  will  afford  the  amplest  proof.  In  the  one  case, 
the  human  mind,  which  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  some 
stimulant  to  raise  either  its  feelings  or  its  importance,  has, 
without  due  caution  and  due  information,  occasionally  com- 
mitted the  sin  of  adding  to  the  word  of  truth;  while,  on  the 
other,  an  acquiescence  in  the  common  notions  of  morality, 
or  an  indifference  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  of  inspired 
origin  and  authority,  has  also  sunk  the  minister  of  Christ 
into  the  advocate  of  a  cold  and  vigourless  expediency,  which 
has  eventually  left  both  himself  and  his  hearers  without  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world. 

The  next  disposition,  which  ought  carefully  to  be  culti- 
vated, is  an  ardent  and  injiexible  love  of  truth.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  reverence  due  to  early  notions,  of  esta- 
blished creeds,  or  those  floating  and  varying  opinions  which 
may  be  termed  the  politics  of  religion,  one  thing  is  certain : 
Unless  the  teacher  himself  feel  the  truth  and  importance  of 
what  he  has  to  inculcate,  there  can  be  no  probability  that 
his  hearers  ever  will.  And,  it  may  be  further  affirmed,  that 
unless  he  be  in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  himself, 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  never 
find  it  to  any  considerable  or  saving  extent.  Religious 
truth,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  remembered,  does  not  consist 
in  the  receiving  of  a  few,  or  of  many,  justly  constructed  pro- 
positions, which  may  either  be  taken  up  or  laid  down  as  the 
caprice  of  the  moment  may  suggest ;  but,  in  receiving  and 
reducing  to  practice  and  to  experience  those  precepts  and 
promises,  which  have  been  delivered  both  for  the  guidance  of 
the  mind  and  the  regulation  of  the  affections.  It  is  not  only 
for  truths  valuable  and  authoritative  which  we  are  here  to 
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look,  but  also  for  those  which  can  be  realised  and  felt,  and 
made  to  promote  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  man ; — 
to  afford  the  motive  and  the  power  to  bear  and  to  forbear  ; — 
to  wait  patiently  for  all  the  events  and  all  the  aids,  which  the 
word  of  truth  has  promised  to  bring  about  or  to  afford  in 
our  behalf; — and  under  no  circumstances  to  lose  our  confi- 
dence in  its  promises,  or  to  relax  in  our  obedience  to  its 
commands.  These  are  effects  which  nothing  short  of  a  dis- 
interested and  earnest  cultivation  of  the  truth  will  ever  sup- 
ply, and  which  even  the  Scripture  itself  without  this  will 
never  afford ;  a  conclusion,  unhappily,  to  which  every  age 
of  the  Church,  and  every  day  of  our  lives,  will  afford  the 
most  abundant  confirmation. 

Next  to  the  love  of  truth  ought  to  be  cultivated  a  deep 
humility  of  mind.  Human  nature,  how  well  soever  it  may 
be  furnished  with  science  or  art,  is  still  liable  to  mistake 
and  error.  The  greatest  efforts  of  the  greatest  men  have 
come  down  to  us,  coupled  with  such  marks  of  human 
infirmity,  shortsightedness,  and  weakness,  as  to  afford  us 
an  incontestable  proof,  that  infallibility  is  no  where  to  be 
found.  Difference  of  powers  have  indeed  been  evinced, 
and  still  may  be  ;  still  these  will  leave  the  best,  as  they 
already  have  done,  in  a  situation  sufficiently  humiliating 
to  assure  all,  that  perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  And,  if  this  be  invariably  the  case  (and 
it  is  so),  no  one  will  see  so  much  cause  for  humility  as  the 
man,  who  with  due  reverence  approaches  the  word  of  God. 
Because,  to  err  here  might  be  everlastingly  fatal,  not  only 
to  one  but  to  many  :  nor  let  any  one  say,  to  what  height 
trifling  errors,  as  they  are  called,  may  rise  in  the  estima- 
tion of  God,  or  how  far  succeed  in  ruining  the  believer's 
best  interests.  Modesty,  therefore,  in  proposing,  and  mode- 
ration in  maintaining,  our  opinions,  can  never  be  too  much 
insisted  upon ;  and,  although  we  are  called  upon  authorita- 
tively to  contend  earnestln/  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  we  are  neither  called  upon  to  come  to  our  conclusions 
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hastily;  nor  to  hold  them,  when  arrived  at,  with  obstinacy, 
contempt,  or  insolence.  No ;  these  are  the  properties  of 
ignorance  and  arrogance  ;  they  are  the  inseparable  compa- 
nions, not  of  him  who  is  inspired  with  a  love  of  truth,  but 
of  the  candidate  for  popular  fame,  influence,  and  considera- 
tion ;  and  are  always  first  to  stigmatise  and  to  condemn  what, 
perhaps,  they  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  patience  to 
consider  or  understand.  Humility  is,  therefore,  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  to  the  minister  of  Christ ;  and,  if  he  have 
indeed  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith,  he  must  be  careful 
to  remember,  that  it  is  his  duty  '"'  m  meekness  to  bistriict  those 
■who  oppose  themselves.^'* 

One  consideration  more  shall  suffice  on  this  head.  The 
minister  of  Christ  is  bound  to  preserve  and  to  inculcate  the 
spirit  of  his  Lord  and  Master  :  "If  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his. "-f  And,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, however  dull  of  sight  or  heavy  of  hearing  the  world 
may  be  in  other  matters,  they  can  always  judge  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  on  this ;  at  least  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
the  endeavours  of  that  teacher  abortive,  who  may  happen  to 
be  otherwise  minded.  If,  in  the  next  place,  we  inquire  what 
most  particularly  marked  the  mind  of  Christ,  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  the  deepest  humility.  Entitled  as  he  was  to  con- 
sider himself  equal  with  God,  he  nevertheless  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  humbled  himself,  and  became 
obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  :'^  and,  in  this 
respect,  he  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps. § 

Let  us  now,  in  the  second  place,  consider  in  what  way 
the  intellectual  powers  with  which  we  have  been  furnished 
may  be  most  effectually  brought  to  bear  in  light Ij/  dividing 
the  word  of  truth.  It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  to  which  no  objec- 
tion can  be  made,  that,  however  gifted  any  one  may  be  by 
nature,  there  is  still  a  necessity  for  instruction  in  one  shape 
or  other,  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  fill  any  important  office. 

*2Tim.ii.25.       f  Rom.  viii.  9.       \V\\\\.\\.7,Q.       §  1  Peter,  ii.  21. 
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In  the  lowest  ranks  of  life,  a  schooling  and  apprenticeship 
at  least  are  found  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  the  ordinary 
mechanic.  In  the  learned  professions  generally,  no  expense 
is  spared  to  form  the  successful  physician  or  advocate ;  and 
experience,  which  is  the  safest  guide  in  all  such  matters, 
abundantly  assures  us,  that  without  such  training  no  good 
result  can  reasonably  be  expected.  In  all  these  cases  then,  a 
continued,  arduous,  and  painful  preparation,  is  necessary. 
The  children  of  the  world  are  wise  in  this  respect ;  and  to 
their  decisions  we  are  here  compelled  to  bow. 

Our  Scriptures,  the  standing  and  permanent  repositories 
of  the  word  of  truth,  are,  as  it  has  already  been  remarked, 
easy  in  their  diction,  and  are  generally  exemplified  in  the 
most  intelligible  manner ;  and  so  far  they  offer  a  probability 
of  being  universally  understood  and  applied.  There  are, 
however,  instances  not  a  few,  in  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  facts,  very  great  difficulties  are  to  be  found,  such  as 
appear  to  be  in  many  cases  of  very  considerable  importance. 
It  shall  be  our  business  now  to  consider  in  what  way  these 
have  arisen ;  and,  then  to  suggest  how  they  may  be  most 
successfully  met. 

It  should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lan- 
guages in  which  our  Scriptures  are  written  have  now  ceased 
to  be  vernacular  for  many  centuries  ;  that  they  were  spoken 
by  people  differing  in  their  opinions,  habits,  laws,  and  govern- 
ments, most  widely  from  ourselves  ;  and,  the  consequence 
is,  modes  of  expression  in  use  and  well  understood  among 
them,  may  be  taken  by  us  in  senses  totally  dilferent  from 
those  in  which  they  understood  them  :  and  this  has  often 
happened.  To  notice  a  few. — When  an  Oriental,  using  the 
Hebrew  language  or  any  of  its  kindred  dialects,  wishes  to 
make  a  prediction,  or  to  speak  of  any  thing  which  he  believes 
shall  certainly  come  to  pass,  it  is  usual  with  him  to  enounce 
this,  either  as  already  taking  place,  or  as  actually  done.  Lan- 
guage of  this  sort  will  generally  be  understood  by  Europeans 
as  containing-   plain   narrative ;    an<l    hence  many  and  great 
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mistakes  may  arise :  and  such  are  actually  found  to  exist.* 
In  another  case,  instead  of  enouncing  abstract  opinions,  the 
Oriental  will  generally  enounce  facts,  and  upon  these  he  will 
reason.f  These,  again,  may  be  mistaken  for  events  :  and  this 
has  often  been  done.  In  other  instances,  predictions  will  be 
made  in  the  language  of  command ;  and,  as  no  such  thing  is 
done  among  ourselves,  the  literal  translation  of  such  passages 
will  give  any  thing  but  the  intention  of  their  authors.  J  Mis-. 
takes  of  this  sort  have  frequently  been  made,  and  very  great 
stumbling-blocks  they  have  proved.  In  other  cases,  when 
they  intend  to  accuse  any  one  of  a  crime,  or  otherwise 
strongly  to  mark  his  character,  their  expression  will  often  be, 
that  they  make  him  such.  If,  for  example,  they  intend  to 
apply  the  character  of  hardheartedness  to  any  one,  they  will 
say  that  they  harden  his  heart ;  of  blindness,  that  they  blind 
his  eyes;  and  so  on  ;  many,  and  indeed  most,  of  which  have 

*  Tlie  dialects  of  the  East  so  allied  to  the  Hebrew  are,  the  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Chaldaic,  Ethiopic,  Samaritan,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  Persic.  On  this 
subject  generally  see  my  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  341 — 364.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  Is.  ix.  2,  3,  which  I  would  thus 
translate  :  The  people  who  (now)  walk  in  darkness  %hall  (surely)  see  great 
light :  (as  to)  the  inliabitants  of  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them 
shall  the  light  (surely)  shine.  Thou  shalt  (surely)  multiply  the  nation,  shalt 
thou  not  (surely)  multiply  the  joy?  (or,  according  to  another  reading,  Thou 
shalt  surely  multiply  the  joy  to  it.)  They  shall  (surely)  rejoice  before  thee, 
like  tlie  joy  in  harvest,  as  (men)  exult  when  they  divide  the  spoil,  &c. — Tiie 
passage  as  it  now  stands  in  our  authorised  version  is  scarcely  intelligible. 

\  See  my  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  352,  &c.  Of  this  character  are  parables 
generally,  not  to  insist  on  innumerable  instances  occurring  in  other  cases. 

X  So  Eph.  iv.  26 :  "  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not,"  as  taken  from  Ps.  iv.  4, 
where  our  version  has,  "  Stand  in  awe,"  &c.  Another  very  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  of  diction  occurs  in  Ps.  Ixix.  22,  &c.,  where  the  Psalmist 
is  generally  understood  to  be  cursing  his  enemies ;  whereas  St.  Paul  iias 
cited  a  part  of  tliis  as  prophetical,  in  Rom.  xi.  9,  10,  and  argued  from 
its  fulfilment.  The  force  of  these  expressions  seems  to  be ;  Consider  the 
thing  as  done,  look  upon  it  as  fulfilled;  put  the  case,  or  the  like.  In 
this  view,  David  is  not  uttering  imprecations,  but  strongly  inculcating  the 
moral  law  and  its  consecjuences. 
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constantly  been  misunderstood  and  misapplied.*  It  has 
indeed  generally  been  held,  and  still  is,  that  whatever  the 
grammatical  constructions  of  such  passages  may  be  in  the 
original,  the  same  ought  to  be  presented  in  the  transla- 
tions and  given  as  European  forms  ;  without  stopping  for 
one  moment  to  consider,  whether  they  would  present  the 
intention  of  the  author  or  not ;  or,  whether  these  grammatical 
forms,  as  used  by  the  people  of  the  East,  would  not  neces- 
sarily supply,  in  the  languages  of  the  West,  sentiments  totally 
opposed  to  those  held  by  the  original  writers. 

Another  consideration,  and  one  of  great  moment  here,  is  : 
These  ancient  people  were  extremely  simple  in  their  notions 
and  habits.  Of  speculative  philosophy  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  least  notion  whatever;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  as  already  remarked,  instead  of  arguing  from  opinions 
as  abstract  notions,  they  generally  argue  from  facts,  events, 
or  something  or  other,  to  which  they  can  sensibly  and  demon- 
strably refer.  Of  the  Almighty,  indeed,  they  speak  as  of 
something  which  neither  the  heavens  nor  the  heaven  of 
heavens  can  contain  ;  and  yet,  they  often  represent  Him  as 
the  word,  the  angel,  or  as  appearing  to  them  in  the  form  of  a 
man.  Of  his  power,  goodness,  mercy,  and  truth,  they  speak 
largely ;  but  then,  these  notions  are  gathered,  not  from  any 
inquiries  into  his  person,  properties,  or  attributes,  considered 
in  the  abstract ;  but  from  the  acts  which  he  has  performed, 
from  the  declarations  of  his  ivord,  from  the  mercies  which  he 
has  actualli/  shewn,  and  from  his  faithfulness  i?i  following  up 

*  Of  this  character  are  the  passages  in  which  God  is  said  to  Iiave  har- 
dened Pharaoh's  heart  (comp.  Exod.  iii.  19  ;  iv.  21 . 1  Sam.  vi.  6) ; — Isaiah  to 
have  made  fat  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  have  bhnded  their  eyes  (cli.  vi. 
10); — Jeremiah  to  root  out,  to  build,  plant,  pull  down,  Sec;  and  God  to 
have  deceived  the  people  (Jer.  i.  10  ;  iv.  10)  ;  when  nothing  more  than  de- 
clarations to  these  effects  could  be  meant,  according  to  the  Oriental  idiom ; 
and  this  too  the  context  manifestly  requires.  See  my  Hebrew  Grammar, 
pp.  112  — 119.  So  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  7>}adc  himself  the  Son  of  God, 
when  his  declarations  only  intimated  that  he  was  so.  John,  xix.  7. 
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the  declarations  of  his  will.  Now,  I  might  ask  :  Is  it  not 
probable,  that  a  people  so  highly  metaphysical  as  Europeans  at 
this  day  are,  may  ascribe  much  of  the  matter  found  in  this 
book,  to  sources  of  which  the  writers  themselves  never  so 
much  as  once  thought?  Is  it  not  even  likely,  that  much 
which  the  later  sacred  writers  cite,  and  apply  purely  with 
reference  to  the  prior  Revelation,  may  be  mistaken  for  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  properties  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  then 
be  applied  in  a  way  perfectly  foreign  to  their  intentions? 
This  I  think  is  likely,  and  it  is  what  I  believe  has  been 
constantly  done.  System  after  system  has  then  been  re- 
sorted to ;  and  thus,  what  was  at  first  plain,  authoritative, 
and  practical,  has  been  made  difficult,  obscure,  inconsistent, 
and  perplexing.  It  would  be  almost  endless  to  recount  the 
expedients  to  which  men  have  had  recourse,  in  order,  as  they 
have  supposed,  to  remove  the  difficulties  in  which  they  found 
themselves  entangled  ;  but  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  would 
have  disappeared  at  once,  had  they  taken  pains  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  history  and  character  of  the 
authors  on  whom  they  were  engaged.* 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  means,  by  which 
these  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  may  in  all  probability  be 
removed.  Under  the  schoolmen  of  the  dark  ages,  this  could 
not  be  expected  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  least 
idea  of  the  ignorance  and  folly  which  adhered  to  their  sys- 
tems. A  wider  field  of  inquiry,  however,  has  been  opened 
since  those  times ;  and,  as  we  have  been  favoured  with  an 
almost  unlimited  intercourse  with  the  East,  it  is  now  in  our 
power  thoroughly  to  investigate  their  literature,  habits,  and 
manners.  But  these  are  not  the  only  privileges  with  which  we 
have  been  blessed.  We  have  also  richly  endowed  establish- 
ments, large  and  valuable  libraries  stored  with  every  sort  of 
provision,  in  variety  and  abundance  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
most  sanguine.     In  addition  to  this,  the  character  of  the 

*  On  this  subject  see  the  following  sheets,  Diss.  I.  sect  8,  p.  35. 
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times  in  which  we  live  imperiously  call  upon  us  for  increased 
exertion.  Infidelity  and  dissent  do  not  only  assail  us  from 
without,  but  a  want  of  unity  both  in  feeling  and  opinion 
within  :  all  of  which,  as  I  believe,  may  be  traced  to  one 
source,  and  to  one  only  ;  namely,  the  want  of  a  deeper  ac- 
quaintance with  the  word  of  truth.  This  had,  indeed,  a  far 
greater  influence,  as  every  one  knows,  when  it  was  less  en- 
cumbered with  human  systems,  and  was  better  understood. 
The  language  generally  held  by  unbelievers  then  was,  *'  How 
do  these  Christians  love  one  another!"  The  question  of  later 
times  has  been,  "  Has  Paganism  or  Christianity  tended  most 
to  spread  ruin,  devastation,  and  woe,  among  mankind  ?"  And 
would  to  God  there  were  less  ground  for  its  application  ! 

These  being  the  facts  of  the  case  then.  What,  I  may  ask, 
are  we  as  Churchmen,  and  as  a  Body  here  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  sound  learning  and  religious  education, 
bound  to  do?  I  will  take  for  granted,  what  we  all  know, 
that  the  study  of  theology  has  been  on  the  decline  for  the  last 
hundred  years  at  least,  in  this  country  ;  and,  that  at  this 
day  very  little  appears  among  us  truly  deserving  that  name. 
To  inquire  into  the  cause  of  all  this  would  be  fruitless,  and 
perhaps  vexatious.  We  cannot  do  better,  therefore,  than 
sedulously  to  look  forward,  and  to  redeem  the  time,  by  all 
the  means  placed  within  our  power ;  and  these,  I  will  main- 
tain, are  abundant  and  sufficient.  I  will  not  argue  this  point 
further,  however,  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  apply  to  the  conscience  the  dictates  of  higher 
and  less  disputable  authority  :  "  Study  to  sheio  thyself  ap- 
proved UNTO  God,"  says  the  Apostle  in  our  text;  and,  on 
this  ground  I  shall  now  take  my  stand. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  first  place,  could  have 
induced  St.  Paul  to  press  this  precept  upon  Timothy,  if 
there  was  in  reality  no  necessity  for  his  being  thus  studious? 
or,  if,  as  it  is  the  practice  at  this  day,  he  thought  that  a 
mere  cursory  or  casual  perusal  of  the  Scripture  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  edification  of  the  Church?     No  one 
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could  object  to  the  authority  of  Timothy ;  for  he  had  been 
ordained,  authorised,  and  elevated  into,  a  public  teacher  by 
Paul  himself;  and  yet  the  Apostle  seems  to  have  thouoht 
that  times  would  come,  in  which  this  authority  would  avail 
but  little;  and  such  times  were  actually  witnessed.  The 
heretics,  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  persecutors  on 
the  other,  brought  abundant  proof  to  the  conscience  of 
every  believer,  that  weapons  more  potent  and  effectual  than 
those  of  the  flesh  ought  then  to  be  wielded  ;  and,  that  the 
Word  of  God,  which  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  drawn 
forth  in  all  its  native  pointedness  and  force,  could  alone 
insure  victory  and.  success,  and  eventually  bring  down 
the  approval  of  the  Almighty.  And  perhaps  I  may  now 
ask :  Do  not  the  times  in  which  we  live  seem  to  intimate, 
that  some  such  siftings  and  trials  as  these  may  at  no  dis- 
tant period  visit  us  ?  Has  not  something  not  unlike  heresy 
already  lifted  its  head  among  us,  and  furnished  us  with  some 
of  the  principles,  the  conclusions,  and  indeed  the  feelings, 
which  are  said  to  have  originated  with  a  Cerinthus,  or  some 
such  misguided  character  of  antiquity  ?  Is  not  infidelity,  too, 
apparently  on  the  increase,  morality  on  the  decline ;  and  the 
respect,  once  supposed  to  be  due  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  every  where  fast  wearing  away  ?  I  must 
confess,  I  either  see,  or  think  I  see,  these  things  too  plainly 
to  be  mistaken  ;  and,  if  this  be  the  truth.  Is  it  too  much  to 
suppose  that  there  must  be  some  cause  for  it  ?  We  are  taught, 
that  if  they  forsake  God's  Imvs,  he  will  visit  their  offences 
ivith  a  rod  and  their  sin  with  stripes.*  And,  does  not 
history  inform  us  that  this  actually  took  place?  Captivity 
after  captivity  visited  the  sons  of  Israel ;  and  the  lukewarmth 
of  the  Churches  of  Asia  succeeded  in  effectually  removing 
their  candlesticks. — But  enough  on  this  topic. — Repentance 
saved  the  devoted  Nineveh  ;  and  repentance,  such  as  will  pro- 
duce its  legitimate  fruits,  will  both  save  us  and  bringdown  the 

*  Ps.  Ixxxix.  .10,  &c. 
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approval  and  blessings  of  the  Almighty  on  us.  Let  liis  appro- 
bation, then,  be  sought  in  the  way  which  he  himself  has  re- 
commended, namely,  by  faith  and  perseverance  in  every  good 
work  generally,  and  by  studying  rightly  to  divide  his  ivord  in 
particular.  And  then,  if  God  be  for  us,  (and  in  such  a  case 
we  may  entertain  the  fullest  assurance  that  he  will),  who, 
we  may  ask,  can  be  against  us?  If  He,  who  is  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  at  whose  commands  nations  and 
empires  rise  and  fall,  flourish  and  decay,  condescend  to 
become  and  to  continue  our  Father  and  Friend,  then  shall  we 
not  fear,  although  the  earth  be  moved,  and  the  mountains  be 
shaken,  for  we  shall  find  that  our  bread  shall  be  certain,  and 
that  our  waters  shall  never  fail.  To  the  ministers  of  religion 
I  would  say,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  but  if  the  salt 
have  lost  its  savour,  wherewithal  shall  it  be  salted  ?"  If  the 
unction  of  the  Spirit  have  forsaken  you,  and  your  light  have 
been  either  put  out  or  obscured  ;  if  your  sun  have  gone  down 
at  noon,  or  your  candle  been  placed  under  a  bushel  or  a  bed, 
wherewithal  shall  the  gloom  and  darkness  now  appearing  in 
the  horizon  be  dispelled,  or  the  earth  be  secured  from  the 
fury  of  the  impending  storm  ?  The  powers  of  nature  will, 
when  that  shall  be  poured  out,  afford  neither  to  you  nor 
to  your  flocks  any  asylum.  The  rocks  will  refuse  to  fall 
upon  you  ;  the  hills  will  never  cover  you.  But  to  them  who 
fear  His  name  shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness  indeed  arise 
with  healing  in  his  wings;  they  shall  find  the  shadow  of  the 
great  rock  in  the  weary  and  withering  land  ;  and  their  rest 
shall  be  sweet,  refreshing,  and  constant.  The  arrow  that 
flieth  by  day,  and  the  pestilence  which  wasteth  at  noon,  shall 
pass  harmless  over  their  habitations  ;  and  the  destroying 
angel,  which  shall  smite  the  first-born,  disarmed  by  the  sym- 
bols of  the  sacrificed  Lamb,  shall  only  wield  his  avenging 
sword,  that  they  may  have  life,  and  that  they  may  have  it 
more  abundantly. 
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The  hno  of  t lie  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. — Psalm 
xix.  7. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  words  just  cited  form  part 
of  a  context  which  is  opposed,  or  rather  given  in  addition, 
to  some  particulars  preceding  them  :  in  order,  therefore,  to 
give  them  their  full  force,  it  will  be  just  to  notice  them  in 
this  connection.  This  Psalm  begins,  then,  by  stating  that 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  and  so  on  ;  plainly 
and  unequivocally  appealing  to  the  works  of  creation  in 
testimony  of  His  almighty  power ;  it  next  proceeds  to  shew, 
in  what  respects  His  revealed  will  differs  from  or  excels  the 
declarations  thus  made,  either  in  the  kind  or  the  effects  of 
the  instruction  which  it  has  to  impart. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  there  generally  appears  to 
be  in  society  an  unnecessary  disagreement  on  this  subject, 
which  it  certainly  is  desirable  should  be  reviewed  and  cor- 
rected. One  class  of  interpreters  is  almost  perpetually  in- 
sisting on  the  necessity  of  cultivating  and  urging  natural 
theology  as  the  most  safe,  the  most  certain,  and  the  most 
explicit.  Another,  that  every  appeal  to  the  works  of  God,  as 
witnessed  in  nature,  is  incapable  of  affording  either  instruc- 
tion or  encouragement,  and  calculated  only  to  place  us  in  the 
situation  in  which  it  left  the  heathen,  professing  to  be  wise, 
but  in  reality  becoming  fools.  Both  these  exclusive  views 
appear  to  me  to  savour  in  a  high  degree  of  party  spirit  —  to 
be  unreasonable — and  to  be  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
sacred  writers  themselves.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  the  heavens  do  declare  the  glori/  of  God, 
and  that  the  frniatnent  sheivclh  J'orth  his  ha)idi/-v)ork ;  or, 
that  this  is  repeated  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, — 
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that  it  is  enounced  in  a  language  which  none  can  misunder- 
stand ;  or,  that  this  is  felt  and  acknowledged,  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  measured  by  the  sun,  and  warmed  by  the  efful- 
gence and  vitahty  of  its  beams,  stretch  out  and  are  known. 
The  sun  is,  indeed,  put  here  as  the  messenger  of  these  glorious 
tidings  ;  but  then,  the  tidings  themselves  declare,  that  the 
Maker  of  the  luminary  is   Lord  of  all ;  and,    if  the  work- 
manship is  thus  great  and  glorious  beyond  description,  the 
Workman  himself  must  at  least  be  worthy  of  all  adoration 
and   praise  :    and,  although    the    mighty    scheme,   with    its 
author  at  its  head,    is  such   as  to    exceed  the  comprehen- 
sion   of  a    finite    being,    still    those    parts    which    do    fall 
within    the  scope    of  his   observation,    tend    abundantly  to 
assure  him,  that  a  display  of  mercy  and  of  goodness  must 
have  been  among  the  first  objects  which  He  had  in  view. 
Partial,  and,  indeed,  extensive  misery  does  exist ;  but  this 
appears,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  the  consequence  of  fault 
of  one  sort  or  other  in  man,  and  no  where  to  have  been  pro- 
vided for  systematically  by  the  great  Author  of  our  nature. 
Sickness,  decay,  and  death,  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  effectually 
provided  against ;    and    here  natural  theology  will  entirely 
fail  us :  but  then,  we  have  other  provisions  made  for  these 
in  the  volume  of  our   Scriptures,  and  these  are  such  as  to 
suit  the  whole  of  our  wants.     To  the  consideration  of  these 
we    shall  come    in   the    sequel  :    we  now   insist    only  upon 
these  striking  and  important  truths, — that  the  works  of  God, 
as  seen  in  creation,  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  information, 
encouragement,  and  delight, — that  when  we  find  these  ap- 
pealed  to  in  our  Scriptures,  and  that  they  are  actually  in 
unison   with    the   instruction   there    given    (falling    indeed 
considerably  below  it  both  in  certainty  and  value),  we  are 
compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  consideration  cannot  but  be 
always  valuable,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  the  very  highest 
possible  importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  carefully   to    remember, 
that,  although  these  things  present  /he  truth,  they  do  not. 
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nevertheless,  present  tliis  in  all  its  light  and  strength  ;  and, 
that  there  are  other  considerations  deserving  our  more  im- 
mediate and  more  constant  regard,  because  they  are  more 
specific,  more  authoritative,  more  certain  and  encouraging, 
more  immediately  binding  on  mankind,  and  better  calcu- 
lated to  promote  both  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  all. 
In  this  respect,  we  may  affirm  with  the  Psalmist,  that  '*  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure ; "  and  beyond  the  assertion 
we  shall  not  now  proceed,  reserving  our  proofs  for  a  future 
occasion.  Nor  is  it  our  intention,  at  present,  to  consider 
the  completeness  or  perfection,  as  it  is  here  termed,  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  ;  but  rather  to  shew,  in  the  first  place, 
in  what  way  it  generally  proceeds  for  the  purpose  of  making 
wise  the  simple ;  and  in  the  second,  to  point  out  some  very 
extensive  and  prevalent  errors  entertained  on  this  subject. 

If,  then,  the  object  of  our  Scriptures  is  to  make  wise  the 
simple,  they  must  necessarily  lay  down  their  instructions 
in  a  way  likely  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  all. 
And  this  we  now  propose  to  shew,  they  do.  Any  book, 
proposing  to  be  generally  and  extensively  useful,  and  in- 
tended to  act  as  a  guide  to  both  the  learned  and  unlearned, 
must  necessarily  ground  its  claims  to  attention  on  au- 
thority, for  these  reasons :  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  to 
know  what  is,  or  what  is  not,  most  likely  to  advance  the 
interests  of  all,  or  generally  to  fit  man  for  eternity;  nor  can 
circumstances  ever  be  such  as  to  make  this  the  case.  In  the 
next  place  :  If  men  are  not  generally  qualified  to  determine 
such  questions  intuitively,  neither  are  they  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  the  several  topics  connected  with  them  ;  nor,  as 
in  the  preceding  case,  can  they  ever  be  put  in  a  situation  so  to 
do.  Authority,  therefore,  can  alone  be  generally  appealed  to  ; 
and  to  this  our  Revelation,  or  what  is  in  our  text  termed  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  lays  an  absolute  and  exclusive  claim.  On 
what  grounds  this  claim  and  authority  rest,  will  be  shewn 
hereafter ;  we  may  now  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  this 
respect  our  Scriptures  are  complete. 

e 
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If,  then,  our  Scriptures  rest  on  good  and  intelligible 
grounds.  How,  in  the  next  place  do  they  proceed,  to  lay  open 
their  instructions?  for  unless  they  are  here  also  plain  and 
intelligible,  they  will  still  be  unavailing  to  the  majority.  I 
answer :  They  deal  in  nothing  recondite,  abstract,  or  scien- 
tific ;  but  deliver  their  general  precepts,  promises,  and  threats, 
with  the  simple  preamble  of,  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord;"  or, 
"  The  ivord  of  the  Lord  came  to"  such  or  such  a  prophet,  "  sai/- 
ing,"  and  so  on  :  and,  on  the  authority  thus  introduced,  the 
message  is  then  delivered  in  terms  the  most  simple  and  un- 
embarrassed possible.  Every  one  must,  I  think,  instantly 
perceive  why  this  mode  of  instruction  has  been  adopted  ; 
for,  had  any  other  been  had  recourse  to,  nothing  but  mis- 
conception, dispute,  or  mistake,  could  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. Men,  generally,  would  have  soon  been  lost  in  the 
endless  mazes  of  inquiry  ;  and,  what  was  intended  to  be  for 
the  instruction  and  good  of  all,  would  have  eventually 
become  the  cause  of  disunion,  doubt,  debate,  and  inter- 
minable controversy :  which,  indeed,  has  usually  been  the 
case,  where  the  Scriptures  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  this 
character. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  and  very  important  reason, 
why  a  book  professing  to  teach  religion  should  be  thus 
authoritative  and  plain  :  it  is  this :  True  religion  is  neces- 
sarily of  a  practical,  not  of  a  theoretical  or  speculative, 
nature.  The  mind  it  must,  indeed,  inform  ;  but  then, 
this  is  not  to  be  done  for  the  mere  purposes  of  curiosity ; 
but  in  order  to  improve  it,  —  to  inform  it  of  its  high  and 
eternal  destinies,  —  to  urge  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 
force  the  necessity  of  faith,  obedience,  humility,  forbearance, 
charity,  and  of  perseverance  in  every  good  affection  and  work  ; 
and  to  insist,  that,  if  the  candidate  for  the  blessings  of  both 
time  and  eternity  would  entertain  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success,  he  must  not  only  abound,  but  must  daily  make 
advances,  in  these,  and  that  this  his  profiting  must  appear 
to  all.     If,  then,  the  mind  is  to  be  informed  and  enlightened. 
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it  is  that  it  may  be  raised,  humbled,  encouraged,  checked, 
supported,  subdued,  and  in  every  respect  improved  ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  that,  where  tlie  tree  has  been  thus  planted, 
cultivated,  pruned,  and  attended  to,  the  fruit  may  be 
healthy,  fair,  and  abundant. 

Another  reason  why  the  Scriptures  should  be  thus  cleai* 
and  explicit,  may  be  collected  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  originally  given,  were, 
from  first  to  last,  simple  and  unsophisticated  in  the  extreme. 
No  one  would,  perhaps,  ever  have  thought  of  proposing  to 
persons  so  simple  in  their  habits  and  unpolished  in  their 
manners  as  the  ancient  Patriarchs  and  Israelites  were, 
any  thing  for  general  adoption  in  the  shape  of  metaphysical 
or  abstract  reasoning ;  because  no  hope  whatsoever  could 
have  been  entertained,  that  these  would  be  either  under- 
stood or  regarded  :  and  the  same  may  be  said  generally 
of  the  people  of  every  age,  down  to  the  times  in  which 
we  now  live.  With  the  Primitive  Church,  every  thing 
like  the  dialectics  was  entirely  unknown.  They  pos- 
sessed nothing  whatever  either  of  the  flights  or  refine- 
ments of  Plato  or  Aristotle ;  and,  if  they  had,  nothing  can 
be  more  improbable,  than  that  a  wise  Creator  would  ever 
have  proposed  a  system  of  faith  and  practice  on  any  such 
grounds.  And,  the  fact  is,  not  a  vestige  of  such  instruction 
is  any  where  to  be  found  in  our  sacred  volume.  Let  us 
now  inquire,  therefore,  in  what  way  the  doctrines  proposed 
are  generally  taught  and  enforced. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Deity,  which  must 
necessarily  form  a  first  principle  in  every  system  of  religion, 
the  usual  language  is,  that  he  is  the  Creator  and  Maker  of 
all  things;  that  his  person,  wisdom,  power,  justice,  mercy, 
goodness,  and  holiness,  are  eternal  and  perfect ;  and  that 
these  in  their  proper  natui-e  and  extent,  are  altogether  incom- 
prehensible to  us.  In  this  point  of  view,  He  is  represented 
as  the  object  of  fear  and  of  love;  and  as  such  entitled  to,  and 
positively  demanding,  our  devoted,  constant,  and  unwearied 
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adoration,  obedience,  and  praise.  When,  however,  his  fear 
or  his  love  is  inculcated,  we  are  never  amused  with  disserta- 
tions on  the  nature  of  powers  infinite,  of  properties  in- 
comprehensible, or  of  nicely  calculated  directions  and  ad- 
justments of  the  operations  or  requirements  of  his  several 
•attributes  :  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  simply  told,  that  the 
Lord  is  a  man  of  tear  ;*  that  he  makes  the  winds  his  mes- 
sengers, and  his  ministers  the  flames  of  fire ;  t  that  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fight  against  his  enemies; J  and,  that  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  jntieth  them  that 
fear  him.  §  And,  even  when  the  incommunicable  and  un- 
approachable Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth  deigns  to  reveal 
himself  to  his  servants,  he  assumes  the  form,  and  addresses 
them  in  the  character,  of  an  angel  or  a  man :  and,  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  men  are  forbidden  to  inquire  fur- 
ther into  his  character,  or  to  attempt,  in  any  way  whatever, 
either  to  designate  or  to  symbolise  the  being  of  His  person, 
except  as  God  the  Father,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  or  the 
Redeemer  and  Sovereign  of  his  people. 

If,  then,  the  Deity  is  thus  represented  as  the  Creator 
and  benign  Sustainer  of  all  things,  his  sovereignty  will 
naturally  and  justly  be  appealed  to  as  the  source  of  all 
that  is  good  on  earth,  and  his  providence  as  controlling  all 
that  is  evil.  Men  or  Angels,  considered  as  dependent,  im- 
perfect, and  therefore  peccable,  beings,  can  by  such  an  one 
alone  be  charged  with  folly,  sin,  and  defilement ;  and  this  we 
find  constantly  and  invariably  the  case.  Whether,  indeed. 
He  might  not  have  constituted  the  world  such  as  to  have 
admitted  of  nothing  of  this  sort ;  or,  whether  He  might  not, 
under  all  circumstances,  have  provided  that  moral  evil  and 
its  consequent  miseries,  should  never  have  been  known,  our 
Scriptures,  like  the  best  philosophy,  never  attempt  to  de- 
termine.    They  only  provide  for  the  amelioration  of  things 

*  Exod.  XV.  3.  Is.  xlii.  13.  t  Psalm  civ.  4.  Ileb.  i.  7. 

\  Jvidg.  V.  20.  §  Psalm  ciii.  13. 
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such  as  they  are :  and,  while  they  never  forbid  endeavour 
to  be  made  for  the  acquirement  of  useful  science,  or  of  arts 
likely  to  multiply  the  comforts  of  life,  they  introduce  nothing 
calculated  either  to  perplex  or  distract  the  inquirer;  but,  in 
the  most  even  and  unbroken  tenour,  and  in  language  the 
most  encouraging,  exhibit  all  the  gracious  purposes  oi 
mercy,  as  revealed  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and  this  in 
a  w^ay  the  best  suited  to  cut  off  every  possible  approach 
either  to  presumption  or  despair.  Our  Scriptures,  therefore, 
deal  in  nothing  like  knowledge  merely  theoretical,  but  in  the 
soundest  lessons  of  practical  wisdom ;  they  afford  us  none 
of  the  knowledge  which  piiffeth  2ip,  but  only  the  wisdom 
which  Cometh  from  above,  which  isjirst  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits  ;  and  such  confessedly  is  that  which  must  make 
wise  the  simple. 

Objections  may,  however,  be  made  to  some  of  these 
statements.  It  may  be  said,  that  God  is,  nevertheless,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  sometimes  made  the  author  of 
evil,  and  that  it  is  unequivocally  affirmed  that  he  hardened 
Pharaoh'' s  heart,*  —  that  he  deceived  the  people,'];  —  that  he 
occasionally  put  lying  spirits  into  the  mouths  of  the  pro- 
phets, :j;  and  the  like  ;  §  all  of  which  directly  and  plainly 
ascribe  these  evils  to  God  as  the  primary  cause.  My  reply 
is  :  It  is  true  the  language  of  the  common  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  does  usually  speak  in  this  manner ;  and, 
that  hence  it  has  often  been  supposed,  these  acts  at  least  are 
to  be  ascribed  immediately  to  God.  It  is,  however,  no  less 
clear,  that  the  language  of  the  original  says  no  such  thing.  By 
a  mode  of  expression  very  commonly  indeed  in  use  among 

*  Exod.  iv.  21,  &c.     t  Jer.  iv.  10.  Ezek.  xiv.  9.     \  1  Kings,  xxii.  23. 

§  On  these  forms  of  expression,  see  my  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  112 — 119, 
where  the  equivalent  Arabic  forms  are  given  and  explained  :  see  also  the 
last  discourse.  With  the  passage  in  1  Kings  compare  Job,  xxxvi.  3.  Gen. 
xlii.  30.  Ps.  Ixviii.  35.  Jer,  xiii.  16,  &c.  where  the  verb  ^Hj  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  esteeming,  ascribing,  &c. 
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ourselves,  we  may  be  said  to  vilify,  magnifif,  ox  justify,  any 
one,  without,  at  the  same  time,  actually  making  him  vile, 
great,  ov  just,  but  only  by  ascribing  these  properties  to  him  : 
so,  in  the  Hebrew  usage,  to  harden  or  deceive  any  one,  or  to 
put  a  lying  spirit  into  his  mouth,  will  only  mean,  that  we 
ascribe  these  properties  to  the  person  had  in  view,  but 
nothing  more.  In  like  manner,  the  prophets  are  com- 
missioned to  heio  dotvn,  to  build,  to  jilant,  and  to  perform 
a  thousand  other  such  acts,  without  intimating  any  thing 
more  than  that  they  are  sent  to  declare  them.  Our  Lord 
is  said,  in  similar  phraseology,  to  have  made  himself  the  Son 
of  God,  when  nothing  more  could  be  meant,  than  that  he 
declared  or  intimated  that  he  was  so.  The  greatest  care 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken  not  to  mistake  and  misapply 
language  like  this ;  a  practice,  which,  as  already  remarked, 
has  frequently  and  extensively  prevailed. 

Many  other  passages  supposed  to  favour  this  doctrine 
might  be  adduced  :  we  shall  now  notice  only  one,  namely, 
Prov.  xvi.  4,  where  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things 
for  himself;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil,"  As  the 
passage  is  here  given,  nothing  can  be  more  direct  and  posi- 
tive than  an  ascription  of  evil  to  the  creative  power  of  God  ; 
and,  hence  the  place  is  often  cited  as  decisive  on  this  question. 
My  remark  is  :  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
translations  do  generally  and  plainly  inculcate  this  doctrine 
here ;  while  it  is  equally  certain,  at  least  to  my  mind,  that 
the  original  speaks  very  differently.  We  have,  it  should  be 
observed,  in  Hebrew  as  in  English  two  verbs,  one  signi- 
fying to  make  or  fabricate,  and  nearly  synonymous  with  to 
create,  —  another  signifying  to  make  or  to  do,  in  the  sense 
of  performing   any   thing.  *'      Now,  in    the   passage    under 

*  The  verb  TlWS  signifies  generally  to  fubricate  or  make,  wliich  when 
ascribed  to  God  becomes  synonymous  with  S~I3,  and  witli  the  Arabic  ^^ 
rjli-j  or  ^  ij  create  or  make:  while  bv^,  which  is  used  here  in  the  Pro- 
verbs, is  synonymous  witli  the    Arabic   (J^,  tl>e  precise  and  usual  signi- 
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consideration,  the  verb  used  is  not  that  which  signifies  made 
ov  fabricated,  in  the  sense  of  created,  but  made  or  did,  in  the 
sense  oi  performed ;  and  it  will  then  stand:  Jehovah  hath 
done  or  performed  all  things  for  himself ;  and  also  the  wicked 
for  the  day  of  evil  (or  calamity).  That  is,  supplying  the 
ellipsis  in  the  second  member  of  the  verse  by  the  verb  in  the 
first,  we  shalb  have  :  Jehovah  hath  done  all  things  for  himself 
(or  for  his  own  purposes),  and  also  the  wicked  have  done  all 
things  for  (i.  e.  to  end  in)  the  day  of  calamity.  In  the  first 
member  we  have  the  great  work  of  creation  ascribed  to  Je- 
hovah's sovereign  will,  and  said  to  have  been  brought  about 
for  his  purposes  of  mercy ;  we  are  taught  in  the  second,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  wicked,  however  wisely  planned  or  pru- 
dently carried  into  effect,  shall  nevertheless  end  in  disap- 
pointment and  misery.  How  any  other  sense  could  ever 
have  been  ascribed  to  this  passage,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say ;  unless  the  verbs  already  alluded  to  were  mistaken 
the  one  for  the  other  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the 
mistake  thus  made  unwarily  persevered  in  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  There  certainly  is  nothing  like  obscurity  in  the 
construction  of  the  passage  itself,  nor  any  word  occurring  in 
it  of  doubtful  signification.  It  is  indeed  elliptical ;  but  the 
ellipsis  is  natural  and  easy,  and  may  be  supplied,  as  is  mostly 
the  case  in  such  places,  from  the  preceding  context.  We 
may  conclude  then,  in  this  instance,  that  we  have  nothing 
here  at  all  bordering  upon  an  ascription  of  evil  to  the  creative 
or  overruling  power  of  the  Deity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
doctrine  as  glorious  as  it  is  practical,  and  as  necessary  to  the 
believer  as  it  is  good  and  true. 

If  it  be    said,  that  we    have   under   every   view   of  the 

ficalion  of  which  in  both  languages  is,  lo  pi?jonii,  do,  not  (o  make.     The 

entire  passage  is,  n2?n  ni''b  3:i»n-D51  ^^nSpsb  r^^T^\  brS  bb Word 

for  word  :  The  ivhole  hath  Jehovah  done  or  pcrfonned  for  his  (own)  purpose  : 
a7id  also  (the)  wicked  man  (or  taking  the  word  as  generic,  wicked  men  or  the 
wicked)  for  the  day  ofcalumily  :  and,  in  this  sense,  it  falls  in  well  with  the 
preceding  and  following  context. 
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case,  an  instance  of  Jehovah  predicting  vengeance,  which 
must,  after  all,  make  him  the  author  of  evil ;  1  answer  : 
We  certainly  have  here,  as  in  innumerable  other  places, 
vengeance  ascribed  to  God;  but  then,  both  here  and  else- 
where, this  is  uniformly  threatened  and  carried  into  effect,  in 
consequence  of  the  wilful  commission  of  sin.  In  other  cases. 
He  is  universally  represented  as  faithful  in  sustaining  that 
character  which  proclaims  him  to  be  a  God  of  mercy,  who 
pardoneth  transgression,  iniquity,  and  sin, — who  neverthe- 
less desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  all  should 
be  converted  and  live. 

An  objector  may,  however,  go  much  further  here,  and 
affirm  (as  it  is  sometimes  done)  of  all  the  predicted  purposes 
of  mercy  or  of  vengeance,  that  they  involve  an  arbitrary  in- 
terference of  the  Deity,  unconditionally  disposing  of  favours 
or  dealing  out  judgments,  which,  as  they  result  from  the 
counsels  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  must,  therefore,  be 
unavoidable  ;  and,  that  God  must,  in  eveiy  point  of  view, 
ultimately  be  considered  as  the  author  of  evil. 

This,  I  reply,  may  perhaps  seem  to  be  a  very  logical 
inference,'  and  be  considered  as  satisfactory  by  many  :  to 
me,  however,  it  appears  in  a  very  different  light.  The 
Scriptures  no  where  threaten  punishment,  but  as  a  conse- 
quence of  known  sin ;  and,  if  this  punishment  is  predicted, 
the  intention  appears  only  to  have  been,  to  deter  men  from 
the  perpetration  of  crime.  If  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Pharaoh, 
or  any  other  power,  is  threatened  with  punishment  or  de- 
struction, it  is  because  he  has  refused  to  attend  to  a  reason- 
able request,  or  has  exercised  such  cruelty  towards  others  as 
he  knew,  even  without  the  light  of  Revelation,  was  unjust, 
oppressive,  and  base.  We  have  uniformly  a  reason  assigned 
for  the  judgments  ;  and,  if  it  appear  difficult  to  account 
for  these,  in  connection  with  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful 
character  of  the  Deity,  it  is  because  we  have  not  know- 
ledge equal  to  the  question  :  which  should  induce  us 
rather  to  rely  on  the  declarations  of  His  word,  than  on  our 
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limited  powers  of  investigation.  It  is  the  undoubted  province, 
as  it  is  the  privilege,  of  the  Almighty  to  make  predictions  as 
to  the  particular  purposes  which  it  may  be  his  intention  to 
bring  about,  independent  of  man,  or,  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  will  deal  with  man  under  any  given  circumstances. 
With  the  first  of  these,  human  reason  or  human  power  had 
better  not  concern  itself;  they  are  the  spontaneous  acts  of  the 
Deity,  planned  and  brought  about  in  the  exercise  of  His  con- 
summate wisdom,  and  are  in  every  case  intended  to  further 
the  good  of  the  creature.  With  the  second,  in  which  man  is 
certainly  concerned  as  an  intelligent  agent,  concurrence  and 
a  cordial  co-operation  are  every  where  demanded ;  and,  upon 
these  being  tendered,  assistance,  approval,  and,  indeed,  every 
temporal  and  spiritual  good,  are  positively  promised  ;  but,  on 
a  contrary  conduct  being  evinced,  disapprobation  and  chas- 
tisement are  as  positively  threatened.  And,  we  may  conclude, 
that,  omitting  metaphysical  inquiries  on  these  subjects,  which 
can  in  no  case  conduct  us  to  any  safe  result,  we  have 
nothing  more  than  what  any  consummately  wise  and  potent 
prince,  or  father  of  a  family,  would  decree  and  bring  about 
for  the  purpose  of  governing  those  committed  to  his  charge. 
In  every  case,  therefore,  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good  : 
those  conclusions  which  have  spoken  a  different  language, 
have  been  the  results,  not  of  a  careful  and  patient  investiga- 
tion either  of  his  word  or  his  works,  but  of  a  philosophy  which 
has  been  founded  in  ignorance,  and  carried  on  in  mistake. 

We  may  now  offer  a  very  few  remarks  on  this  sort  of 
reasoning  in  matters  relating  to  religion,  because  it  has 
always  possessed  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the 
opinions  and  conduct  of  society,  wherever  it  has  been 
entertained;  and,  that  its  prevalence  has  been  extensive,  no 
one  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  Men  have,  when  perplexed 
and  harassed  by  difiiculties  which  their  own  ingenuity  alone 
has  unhappily  been  allowed  to  raise,  been  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  these  in  the  most  expeditious  way  possible;  and 
hence,  they  have  in  one  case,  had  recourse  to  the  doctrines 
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of  an  absolute  and  particular  predestination  and  election ; 
and,  in  another,  to  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  will, 
grounded  nevertheless  on  the  same  metaphysical  principles.* 
It  is  not  ray  intention  here  to  enter  on  any  general  dis- 
cussion of  these  doctrines,  or  to  shew  in  what  difficulties 
each  party  has,  nevertheless,  found  itself  still  involved  ; 
because  some  of  these  topics  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  -f- 
We  shall  now  only  remark,  that  it  is  exceedingly  to  be 
regretted,  that  recourse  has  ever  been  had  to  such  expe- 
dients ;  particularly  when  we  very  well  know,  that  all  we 
can  possibly  discover  on  subjects  of  this  sort,  can  never  be 
worth  the  labour  of  inquiry  to  be  bestowed  upon  them  ;  and 
that  they  may  finally  leave  us,  like  the  wisest  king  of  Israel, 
to  exclaim,  '*  Vanity  of  vanities:  all  is  vanity." 

But  this  is  not  all  the  evil  we  may  here  fairly  calculate 
upon  :  in  addition  to  difficulties  no  less  formidable  than  those 
which  our  several  systems  were  intended  to  provide  for,  we 
shall  now  have  to  contend  with  the  consequences  of  being 
wise  above  that  which  is  written,  manifested  in  divisions,  in 
the  endless  rancour  of  party  spirit  and  feeling,  in  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  being  broken ;  and,  in  many  cases,  we  shall 
find  not  so  much  as  one  remaining  vestige  of  the  once  glori- 
ous appendage  of  the  Church,  the  bond  of  peace. 

How  far  these  things  may  have  been  experienced  among 
ourselves,  it  is  not  my  business  now  to  determine  ;  that  they 
have  been  experienced,  and  that  to  a  considerable  extent,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  proof.     It  is  enough  for  me  to  have 

*  So  the  followers  of  John  Calvin  tell  us,  that  as  the  Deity  is  omniscient 
and  omnipotent,  nothing  can  be  matter  of  contingency ;  and,  consequently, 
all  tilings  must  have  been  predestinated,  and  are,  therefore,  uncontrollable. 
On  the  other  hand,  James  Arminius  with  his  followers  will  say  :  Yes,  it  is 
even  so  :  but  then  the  Deity  foresaw  who  would  be  willing  and  obedient, 
and  provided  accordingly.  I  will  only  say  :  It  is  a  great  pity  that  philo- 
sophers have  not  had  philosophy  enough  to  see,  that  all  this  is  the  result  of 
ignorance. 

■\  See  Diss.  1.  Sect.  viii.  of  the  following  sheets. 
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pointed  out  the  principles  from  which  they  have  originated  ; 
we  now  hasten,  therefore,  to  other  matter. 

Our  Scriptures,  then,  in  informing  us  respecting  the 
character  of  the  Deity,  proceed  on  grounds  the  most  obvious, 
easy,  unembarrassing,  and  practical  possible;  and  these,  it 
is  clear,  are  those  only  which  are  suited  to  bring  about 
the  salutary  ends  they  have  in  view.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  in  what  way  they  speak  of  man;  and,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  the  method  here  pursued  is  equally  intel- 
ligible and  efficient,  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  con- 
clude, that  they  are  indeed,  what  they  profess  to  be,  well 
calculated  to  make  ivise  the  simple. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  our  Revelation,  here,  as  in  the 
case  we  have  been  considering,  enters  into  no  erudite,  pro- 
found, or  subtle,  disquisitions  on  the  properties  of  the  mind, 
on  the  liberty  of  the  will,  the  origin,  nature,  progress  of 
thought,  or  of  volition  ;  nor  does  it  indulge  us  with  any 
accounts,  as  to  how  its  operations  fall  in  or  not  with  those  of 
the  Divine  appointments,  how  it  is  itself  constituted,  where 
exclusively  situated,  or  how  it  acts  upon  the  body  in  the 
exercise  of  its  several  functions.  On  subjects  of  this  sort, 
we  have  not  so  much  as  one  word  either  directly  or  indirectly; 
it  is  simply  taken  for  granted,  just  as  it  is  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  worldly  affairs,  that  instruction,  effort,  industry, 
control,  encouragement,  and  chastisement,  are  necessary ;  and 
on  these  grounds  (which  experience,  indeed,  has  shewn  to 
be  effectual,  if  not  the  only  ones  likely  to  prove  useful  to 
society  in  general,)  all  their  instructions  are  applied,  urged, 
and  carried  on.  We  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire  Whether 
means  more  effectual  than  these  might  not  have  been 
employed,  or  Whether  a  more  scientific  method  of  pro- 
ceeding might  or  might  not  have  been  instituted,  pro- 
mising more  in  theory,  at  least,  whatever  might  have  been 
its  results  in  practice :  We  will  merely  remark,  that,  con- 
stituted as  we  are,  without  any  apparent  limits  assigned 
to  our  powers  for  mental  and  moral  improvement, — without 
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any  measure  being  prescribed  as  to  where  the  desire  for 
truth,  virtue,  holiness,  and  happiness,  may  cease  to  ope- 
rate ;  or,  how  much  sin,  disobedience,  vanity,  or  vice,  may 
be  indulged  in  without  endangering  the  soul  (all  of  which 
could  not  but  have  been  ruinous  both  to  individuals  and 
society,) — it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  devise  any 
thing  at  once  so  wise,  efficient,  and  good,  as  the  requirements 
of  our  Scriptures  here  are.  The  veil  thrown  over  these  ques- 
tions is  surely  one  of  the  greatest  marks  of  wisdom  and  of 
mercy,  with  which  the  Creator  of  the  universe  could  bless 
his  rational  creatures ;  because,  while  his  word  now  calls 
for  all  the  virtuous  exertion  of  man,  condemns  the  approach 
to  every  vice,  and  proscribes  every  sinner,  however  trifling 
his  offences  may  seem  ;  mercy  still  forbids  the  greatest 
delinquent  either  to  despair  or  to  despond,  and  grace  lays 
open  a  means,  whereby  not  only  pardon  for  the  past,  but 
strength  for  the  future,  shall  be  abundantly  provided. 

Under  this  system  men  are  esteemed,  what  perhaps  they 
may  not  exactly  be  in  fact,  either  Jwsif  or  unjust,  the  children 
of  God  or  of  Belial,  not  exactly  with  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  moral  good  or  evil  which  they  may  have  done,  or 
be  capable  of  doing,  but  purely  with  regard  to  the  obedience 
tendered  to  their  heavenly  Father  and  King.  All  is  here  (with- 
out instituting  any  inquiry  about  the  moral  tendency  of  this 
or  that  disposition)  referred  at  once  to  the  measure  of  obe- 
dience demanded  in  the  word  of  God  ;  and,  in  conformity 
with  this  principle,  the  man  is  pronounced  to  be  either  in 
a  state  of  justification  or  of  condemnation  in  the  estimation 
of  his  God  ;  because,  we  are  told,  **  obedience  is  better  than 
sacrijice."  The  question  is  not,  whether  the  shades  of  cha- 
racter may  not  be  very  various  and  different,  and  have 
very  different  effects  on  society  in  general.  Certain  moral 
properties  may,  it  is  not  denied,  be,  in  some  sense,  good 
and  valuable  (and  these,  let  it  be  remembered,  seldom  fail 
to  find  their  reward).  The  question  at  issue  purely  is, 
(not,  let  it  also  be  remembered,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
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moral  feeling,  or  of  cramping  its  best  exertions  on  society, 
but  quite  the  contrary),  How  does  man  stand  in  the  esti- 
mation of  God  ?  Whether  he  is  hke  Cain,  actuated  by 
his  own  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  bringing,  it  may  be,  a 
valuable  offering  to  the  altar,  but  forgetting  that  the  only 
incense  which  can  make  it  acceptable  must  arise  out  of  a 
subdued  and  humble  heart,  and  consist  of  the  aspirations  of 
faith,  meekness,  and  contrition  ?  Whether  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer  held  and  appreciated  by  faith  do,  as  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Abel,  afford  the  sweet-smelling  savour  which  alone  can 
insure  acceptance  ;  and  the  holy  influences  of  His  Spirit  pre- 
pare and  sanctify  the  heart  of  the  obedient  offerer?  And  is 
this  too  much  for  the  God  of  nature  and  of  grace  to  require  ? 
Can  any  thing  short  of  obedience  such  as  this  constitute  a 
religious  service,  when  in  the  concerns  of  life  every  thing  else 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  a  superior,  justly  believed  to  be  rebellious? 
Whatever  therefore  may  be  said  on  this  subject,  in  other 
respects,  obedience  constant  and  sincere,  must  at  least  be 
called  for  in  true  religion  ;  every  other  offering,  however 
valuable  it  may  be  in  itself,  cannot  reasonably  be  deemed 
valuable  here.  How  such  a  service  will  assuredly  be 
met  on  the  part  of  God,  will  be  matter  for  future  con- 
sideration. We  may,  therefore,  now  conclude  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  and  that  it  is  such 
truly  as  to  make  wise  the  simple. 

We  shall  now  only  remark  in  conclusion :  If  the  Scrip- 
tures are  thus  direct,  plain,  and  practical ;  if  their  rich  and 
eternal  provisions  of  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  are  thus  ob- 
vious, heart-searching,  simple,  and  efficient;  where,  let  it  be 
asked,  is  the  teacher  or  the  hearer  who  can  be  said  to  have 
drunk  sufficiently  deep  of  their  pure  and  refreshing  streams? 
and  where  the  Church,  the  Family,  or  the  Individual,  who 
has  not,  in  some  degree  or  other,  had  recourse  to  those  turbid 
and  agitated  waters,  which,  driven  by  storms  and  tempests 
without,  and  presenting  nothing  better  than  corruption 
within,  cast  up  hourly  to  the  view  and  for  the  sustenance, 
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nothing  but  mire  and  dirt?  Is  it  not  then  incumbent  upon  us 
to  redeem  the  time,  seeing  that  the  days  are  really  evil;  and 
to  confirm  that  which  remaineth,  lest  it  also  be  taken  out  of 
the  way?  To  rely  on  system,  on  secular  wisdom,  or  on 
secular  power,  has  from*the  first  been  the  great  bane  of 
the  Church  of  God  ;  and,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
these  sins,  with  their  consequent  chastisements,  will  never 
entirely  forsake  it.  Perfection  is,  indeed,  never  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  yet  it  may  be  true  (and  of  this  the  Scriptures 
abundantly  assure  us),  that  there  are  placed  within  our  reach 
far  higher  degrees  of  religious  knowledge  and  experience 
than  any  generally  found  among  men ;  and  a  far  greater 
meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  capable 
of  being  realised  here  on  earth,  than  is  either  known  or 
sought,  and  which  could  not  but  be,  both  in  its  exercise 
and  effects,  as  advantageous  to  society,  as  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  Almighty  God.  Obedience,  Simplicity,  Faith, 
are  the  great  qualifications  called  for ;  without  these,  we 
can  never  extensively  profit;  but  with  them  we  can  never 
fail. 
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All  Scripture  is  given  hy  ijispiralion  of  God,  and  is  prof  table 

for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 

in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of   God   may  be  perfect, 

throughly  furnished  unto  all  good   works.  —  2  Tim.   iii. 

16,  17. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  discuss  the  various  questions 
relating  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  because  the 
Apostle  seems  to  have  had  in  view,  in  the  first  member  of 
our  text,  their  divinely  inspired  authority,  rather  than  any 
question  relating  to  the  manner  or  mode  of  their  original 
revelation.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  confine 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  this  point ;  and  then,  in  the 
second,  proceed  to  discuss  those  particulars  which  form  the 
remainder  of  our  text. 

The  most  interesting  light,  perhaps,  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures present  themselves  to  an  inquirer,  is  the  super-human 
authority,  and  consequently,  the  perfect  obedience,  to  which 
they  every  where  lay  claim.  The  Lord  spake  unto  Abraham, 
Moses,  or  one  or  other  of  the  prophets,  is  the  constant  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  unison  with  this  are  the 
declarations  of  the  New.  Human  authority  is  every  where 
excluded  in  this  question,  and  man  is  treated  as  a  sin- 
ful, short-sighted,  and,  in  respect  to  religion,  as  an  ignorant 
being.  The  justness  of  this  position  will  be  considered  in  a 
future  discourse ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  shew,  that  a  book  given  as  a  revelation  from  above,  and 
intended  to  be  universally  beneficial  to  mankind,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  of  this  character. 

We  know  from  experience  that  no  moral  truths  however 
clearly  stated,  or  ably  recommended,  can  insure  universal 
acceptance.  The  human  intellect  cannot  be  made  to  bow  to 
any  thing  short  of  either  purely  mathematical  demonstration 
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or  supreme  authority.  The  former  of  these  is  incompatible 
with  the  statement  of  moral  truths  ;  and  therefore,  to  make 
these  binding  on  all,  authority  alone  can  be  resorted  to. 
There  are,  however,  still  other  difficulties  which  can  be 
overcome  in  no  other  way.  One  is,  that  of  ascertaining 
what  is  or  is  not  worthy  of  acceptation,  in  all  possible  cases  ; 
and  another,  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  practice  of 
what  may  have  once  been  ascertained  to  be  thus  acceptable. 
To  the  first,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  assisted  by  all 
the  advantages  of  experience,  are  confessedly  unequal;  and, 
to  the  second,  the  perverseness  and  wrongheadedness  of  the 
many,  will  always  present  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  In 
these  cases,  then,  autliority  alone  can  succeed,  and  indeed 
the  same  holds  good  in  all  human  laws.  To  this,  then,  the 
Scripture  has  very  wisely,  and,  as  it  will  be  shewn  hereafter, 
very  justly,  laid  claim. 

Morality  has  nevertheless  been,  and  is  still,  recommended 
on  other  grounds.  The  requirements  of  society,  which  have 
sometimes  been  termed  the  fitness  of  things,  have  been  urged 
with  some  success  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  and, 
the  happiness  usually  attendant  on  virtue  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  misery  inseparable  from  vice  on  the  other,  has 
occasionally  contributed  to  give  a  moral  tone  to  the  well 
informed,  no  less  beneficial  than  it  was  admirable.  On  vulgar 
minds,  however,  reasoning  of  this  sort  can  exert  no  force ; 
and  of  these  the  majority  of  society  consists ;  nor,  on  the  well 
informed  has  it  ever  prevailed  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Authority,  therefore,  can  alone  be  generally  binding.  Still, 
how  rational  soever  and  well  directed  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  might  have  been,  there  have  never  been  want- 
ing large  numbers  ready  either  to  disregard  this,  or  else  to 
deny  its  real  existence.  With  the  first  of  these,  who  are 
habitual  unbelievers,  we  are  not,  at  present,  concerned. 
Our  business  will  be,  therefore,  to  consider  a  few  of  the 
leading  objections  made  by  the  second. 

The  class  of  objectors  to  which  w^e  now  allude  are  those 
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who  have  assumed  the  title  of  Rationalists,  and  are  princi- 
pally to  be  found  among  the  Divines  of  modern  Germany. 
Their  numbers  are  large,  and  their  learning  is  considerable ; 
and,  as  they  propose  their  doctrines  on  what  they  deem  to 
be  the  just  principles  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  and  argue 
that  these  are  grounded  on  the  deductions  of  sound  reason, 
they  merit  the  most  patient,  fair,  and  impartial,  examination. 

The  principal  objection,  generally  made  for  the  purpose  of 
impugning  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is 
to  the  doctrine  of  miracle.  This,  say  they,  is  impossible, 
improbable,  and  incapable  of  proof  . 

With  reference  to  the  first  position,  which  is  by  no 
means  new,  it  may  be  replied  generally :  To  determine 
what  is  impossible  with  man,  is  indeed  no  difficult  thing  to 
effect;  but  the  question  here  is  with  respect  to  the  Deity; 
and,  from  what  we  know  of  his  power,  it  should  seem  to  be 
no  easy  task  to  prove  what  is  impossible  with  him.  For, 
although  we  possess  some  general  knowledge  of  his  attri- 
butes, we  confessedly  have  not  enough  to  determine  either 
the  extent  of  his  power,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  must 
exert  itself.  These  are  particulars  which  neither  experience 
nor  science  can  teach  us  ;  and,  as  the  Revelation  itself  is 
silent  on  them,  it  must  follow,  that  whatever  we  may  think 
or  believe,  we  certainly  have  no  real  knowledge. 

From  our  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  therefore,  it  is  per- 
fectly absurd  to  attempt  to  determine  what  is,  or  what  is  not, 
impossible  with  God.  This  is  a  subject  manifestly  above  our 
capacities ;  and  as  such  we  must  for  ever  leave  it.  But,  it 
is  argued,  in  the  next  place,  that  from  what  we  do  know  of 
the  order  of  nature,  and  the  established  course  of  things,  it 
is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  whole,  that 
any  perturbation  or  event  not  provided  for,  should  be  allowed 
to  happen;  and  this,  it  is  added,  the  doctrine  of  miracle 
takes  for  granted.  I  answer:  This  is  again,  not  only  to  set 
bounds  both  to  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  but  to  assume  a 
knowledge  of  things  which  no  man  living  ever  possessed. 
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Of  the  primary  laws  of  nature  we  can  know  but  little  : 
from  what  we  do  know,  however,  we  can  positively  affirm, 
that  the  common  course  of  nature  itself  is  liable  to  great 
perturbations  :  and  the  probability  seems  to  be,  that  these 
are  not  conducive  to  the  injury,  but  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole ;  and,  that  for  all  cases  of  this  kind  occurring  in  the 
natural  world,  provision  has  actually  been  made.  The 
perturbations  which  we  can  observe,  and  which  we  are 
compelled  by  our  ignorance  thus  to  designate,  are  probably 
nothing  more  than  instances  of  obedience  to  still  higher 
laws,  of  which  the  mind  of  man  has  yet  acquired  no  know- 
ledge 3  and  which,  until  he  has,  may  be  classed  with  what 
we  term  miracles.  Not,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  such 
occurrences  can  be  miraculous  with  the  Deity  ;  but  only 
with  such  of  his  creatures  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  and  the  ends  for  which 
they  may  have  been  designed.  In  this  point  of  view,  then, 
such  occurrences,  varying  it  may  be  from  the  common 
operations  of  nature,  can  be  referred  to  no  other  source  than 
the  ruill  of  the  Deitt/,  operating  according  to  laws  known 
only  to  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  and  for  ends,  in  most  cases, 
cognizable  to  him  alone. 

Again :  to  assert  that  such  apparent  anomalies  cannot 
take  place  without  being  injurious  to  the  whole,  is  to  assert 
that  which  no  man  can  prove:  injurious,  indeed,  they  may 
seem  ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  positive  know- 
ledge that  they  are  so ;  and,  from  the  order  nevertheless 
observed,  and  the  happiness  so  impartially  and  so  extensively 
spread  throughout  the  world,  there  are  grounds  for  a  strong 
presumption  that  they  are  not  so. 

Now,  let  it  be  asked.  What  is  generally  contended  for  by 
those  who  argue  for  the  truth  of  Scripture  miracles  ?  Not 
that  something  anomalous,  unnecessary,  or  injurious,  has 
taken  place ;  but,  operations  which  can  be  referred  to  none 
but  God  as  their  author,  —  events  which  it  is  plainly  de- 
clared have  been  provided  for  in  the  Divine  counsels,  which 
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are  indeed  as  unsearchable  to  us,  as  are  raanj'  of  the  causes 
operating  in  the  natural  world,  but  which  contribute  to 
promote  the  general  welfare.  If,  then,  laws  not  indeed 
necessarily  connected  with  those  which  regulate  the  ma- 
terial world,  but  confessedly  emanating  from  the  same 
Lawgiver,  are  stated  to  be  in  operation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  ends  similar  to  those  had  in  view  in  the 
creation,  preservation,  and  support  of  man,  and  not  more 
unaccountable  in  their  origin,  operations,  and  effects;  Who, 
it  may  be  asked,  can  affirm  that  these  are  impossible,  or 
offer  any  thing  like  a  shadow  of  proof  that  they  are  so? 
There  may,  indeed,  be  a  presumption  entertained  that  they 
are  so ;  but  even  this  can  be  held  only  on  a  contracted  view 
of  things,  and  that  as  unworthy  of  the  unmeasurable  system 
of  mercy,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, as  it  is  unsuitable  to  the  soul  aspiring  after  the 
happiness,  and  anxious  to  realise  all  the  blessedness,  of  which 
both  reason  and  Revelation  proclaim  it  to  be  capable. 

But  it  still  may  be  said.  That  it  is  improbable  any 
such  anomalous  effects  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  a 
system  emanating  from  the  hands  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
power.  I  answer  :  With  just  as  much  propriety  might 
it  be  objected  to  the  probability  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
tempests,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  pain,  and  a 
thousand  other  such  things, — all  evidently  brought  into  being 
and  allowed  to  continue  by  infinite  wisdom  and  power, —  did 
not  their  occurrence  afford  us  the  amplest  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  both  ;  and,  as 
facts  in  the  one  case  flatly  contradict  the  conclusion  which 
might  be  drawn,  so  may  they  in  the  other ;  and  we  shall 
hereafter  shew  that  they  actually  do.  No  reliance,  therefore, 
can  be  placed  upon  this  kind  of  reasoning ;  and  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  shew,  that  there  is  not  only  a  strong  presumption  to 
the  contrary,  but  an  absolute  moral  certainty. 

Let  us  now  suppose  man  to  have  been  placed  on  the  earth 
such  as  he  is, — without  knowledge  to  any  useful  extent  on  the 
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subject  of  religion,  liable  to  mistake  and  error,  but  yet  ca- 
pable of  receiving  instruction,  and  intended  to  enjoy  immor- 
tality in  a  better  state  of  being.  If,  then,  we  can  suppose 
him  to  have  been  without  knowledge  on  this  subject  (and 
without  it  he  must  have  necessarily  been,  until  he  received  it 
from  some  Being  superior  to  himself),  how,  it  may  be  asked, 
was  he  ever  to  acquire  it  ?  Man,  as  such,  had  it  not  either 
to  enjoy  in  himself  or  to  impart  to  others  ;  and  yet,  it  would 
not  only  have  been  unmerciful,  but  cruel,  that  it  should  be 
withheld.  The  high  and  immortal  destinies  of  the  soul  must, 
in  such  a  case,  have  remained  unknown  and  undeveloped; 
the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart  have  for  ever  lain  dor- 
mant ;  hope,  the  best  motive  to  exertion  implanted  in  our 
nature,  could  scarcely  have  had  an  existence  in  a  world  like 
this,  abounding  in  temptations,  mortifications,  and  trials; 
and  the  confessedly  noblest  work  of  an  all-wise  Creator  could 
not  but  have  been  the  most  unhappy  being  to  be  found 
amongst  the  works  of  his  hands. 

In  the  universal  darkness,  then,  which  must  under  this 
supposition  have  necessarily  prevailed,  we  can  imagine  it 
possible  that  some  reflecting  minds  might  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  Supreme  Ruler  who  governed  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  and  that,  although 
oppression,  affliction,  and  sorrow,  might  be  the  lot  of  the  vir- 
tuous here,  there  must  be,  nevertheless,  an  hereafter,  in  which 
judgment  would  be  pronounced  against  wickedness,  and  an 
adequate  reward  apportioned  to  a  patient  endurance  in  well 
doing.  And,  if  we  allow  this,  at  what  shall  we  have  arrived  ? 
Not  that  all  this  would  have  been  certain ;  but  only  that  it 
would  have  been  probable,  —  a  conclusion  too  weak  either  to 
disarm  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  or  to  raise  the  heart  or  the 
hopes  of  the  sufferer:  and,  to  have  gone  one  step  further  would 
have  been  utter  impositio)i ;  and  as  such,  would  on  the  very 
best  supposition  generally  be  treated  as  falsehood,  and  its 
propagator  as  a  liar  and  a  wretch.  If,  then,  the  knowledge 
of  God's  will  was  at  all  to  be  made  known  to  man,  in  a  way 
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calculated  to  produce  its  due  effect,  I  will  now  affirm,  that 
this  could  have  been  done  only  by  miracle  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  with  it  the  conviction  that 
it  was  in  truth  the  Word  of  God.  In  this  case,  but  in  no 
other,  could  men  entertain  an  assurance  that  imposition  had 
not  been  practised  upon  them,  and  that  they  could  give  an 
entire  and  hearty  reception  and  consent  to  the  whole  matter 
revealed.  It  is  not  merely  probable,  therefore,  that  miracle 
vi^ould  be  resorted  to  in  this  case,  but  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  it  should  ;  because  a  Revelation,  properly  so  called, 
could  have  been  made  in  no  other  way.  So  far,  therefore, 
is  the  occurrence  of  miracle  from  being  improbable,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  to  the  establishment  of  a  true  religion 
in  the  world. 

The  last  objection,  that  this  is  incapable  of  proof ,  is  like- 
wise futile.  Believers  do  not  here  argue  in  a  circle,  as  the 
objectors  affirm  ;  but  proceed  on  grounds  as  legitimate  as  they 
are  truly  convincing.  If,  say  they,  the  Scriptures  assure  us, 
as  matter  of  history,  that  the  Almighty  openly  revealed  his 
laws  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  camp  of  the  Israelites  ;  and, 
if  we  are  also  assured  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  persons 
then  present,  as  well  as  that  (originally  received  from  them)  of 
their  posterity  throughout  all  succeeding  ages, — men,  let  it  be 
remembered,  who  made  no  hesitation  to  rebel  and  resist  the 
constituted  authorities  whenever  it  suited  their  purposes  to  do 
so, — we  have  reasons  sufficient  for  believing  that  this  was  the 
fact ;  but  none  that  it  was  not ;  unless  indeed  we  are  bound 
not  to  believe  the  declarations  of  any  book  professing  to  give 
accounts  of  which  we  had  no  previous  knowledge  :  which  is 
absurd.  There  are,  moreover,  other  considerations,  and  such 
as  to  make  it  morally  impossible  that  this  was  not  the  fact. 
We  have  predictions  made  on  occasions  similar  to  this, 
stretching  out  through  periods  of  some  thousands  of  years  ; 
which,  it  should  be  observed,  are  generally  of  the  most  parti- 
cular character,  specifying  times,  families,  persons,  places, 
events,  and  their  consequences,  in  a  manner  setting  perfectly 
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at  defiance  all  the  doctrines  of  probabilities,  with  which 
science  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  acquainted.  These 
are,  in  many  cases,  cited  as  miraculous,  and  the  whole  heathen 
world  is  openly  challenged  to  do  the  like  (which  however  was 
not  likely  to  be  attempted),  they  are  then,  with  their  fulfilling 
events,  left  as  land-marks  for  the  satisfaction  and  conviction 
of  all  future  generations,  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  this. 
It  is  true,  these  are  all  found  in  the  Bible,  as  the  objectors 
urge;  and,  it  may  be  asked,  Why  should  they  not?  If 
collateral  history  can  now  be  adduced,  to  shew  that  the  whole 
is  false,  let  it  be  brought  forward.  Their  being  recorded 
surely  affords  the  best  opportunity  now,  as  it  formerly  did, 
for  their  refutation  and  explosion.  But  this,  as  far  as  it  is 
collateral,  inquiry  has  shewn  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Revela- 
tion and  against  the  objectors. 

Again ;  if  these  things  were  false,  why  have  not  the 
enemies  of  Revelation,  and  in  this  case  the  friends  of  truth, 
recorded  the  errors, and  exposed  the  delusion?  Why  have  not 
the  histories  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  as  epitomised  by  Justin, 
the  fragments  of  Sanchoniathon,  Manetho,  Berosus,  the 
writings  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others,  laid 
open  and  exposed  the  fraud  ?*  Or,  to  come  lower  down.  Why 
did  not  Porphyry,  Julian  the  Apostate,  Hierocles,  lamblichus, 
Lucian,  Antoninus  Pius,  or  some  of  the  literati  of  his  court, 
convince  the  Roman  world,  that  this  was  all  mistake  and 
imposition?  Or,  Why  was  not  this  done  either  at  Athens 
or  in  Egypt,  before  the  ancient  records,  now  lost,  were  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  inquiry  ?  Had  this  indeed  ever  been 
done,  or  could  it  now  be,  we  should  have  grounds  for 
suspicion,  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  have  been  partial  and 
unworthy  of  credit;  but,  to  affirm  that  their  testimony  ought 
not  to  be  received,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  nature  of  the 

*  Some  most  valuable  testimonies  to  the  Scripture  histories  are  to  be 
found  in  llie  Pra-paratio  Evangclica  of  Eusebius, —  a  work  which  is  at  this 
day  tfiQ  liule  read. 
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case,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions 
alluded  to,  and  established  as  it  is  beyond  contradiction  by 
all  the  collateral  history  now  extant,  is  to  my  mind  a  propo- 
sition so  monstrous  and  so  unreasonable,  that,  did  I  not  see  it 
recorded  and  reprinted  again  and  again,  I  should  be  induced 
to  believe  it  never  had  an  existence,  but  was  one  of  those 
pious,  or  rather  impious,  frauds,  which  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  practised  upon  the  world. 

The  grounds,  therefore,  upon  which  Christians  believe  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  are  not  implicitly  relied  upon, 
because  they  are  chiefly  found  there  ;  but,  because,  being  found 
at  all,  recommended  and  confirmed  as  they  are  beyond  all  pos- 
sible reason  for  doubt,  they  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  at 
least  until  testimony  equally  convincing  shall  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  shall  have  proved  the  contrary.  For  similar  reasons 
it  is,  that  we  believe  Grecian  and  Roman  history  :  not,  because 
it  has  been  recorded  by  Grecian  or  Roman  writers,  respectively; 
but,  because  it  has  been  recorded  by  persons  whose  testi- 
mony we  have  no  good  reason  to  call  in  question :  and  the 
same  would  have  been  the  case,  had  these  facts  been  reduced 
to  writing  by  Englishmen,  or  Frenchmen,  provided  we  had 
reason  to  believe  they  had  either  been  eye-witnesses  of 
the  facts  themselves,  or  had  made  use  of  documents, 
which  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  were  worthy  of 
credit.  The  proof,  consequently,  which  is  made  out  by 
Christians,  as  to  the  fact  of  miracles  having  been  performed, 
is  perfectly  on  a  par  with  those  offered  as  to  the  occurrence 
of  those  historical  events  which  no  one  has  hitherto  called 
in  question ;  with  this  difference,  the  witnesses  in  the  one 
case  had  neither  national  nor  individual  vanity  to  support, 
with  the  additional  circumstance,  that  many  of  them  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood  :  in  confirmation,  let  it  be 
remembered,  of  a  religion  which,  had  they  borne  testimony 
to  a  lie,  must  have  left  them  entirely  destitute  with  regard  to 
the  present  world,  and  hopeless  as  to  that  which  is  to  come. 
The  next  question  wc  have  to   do  with,   and  which   is 
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perhaps  peculiar  to  this  school  of  divines,  is  the  following  : 
Although,  say  they,  many  events  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are  there  related  as  miraculous,  and  were  most  pro- 
bably believed  to  be  so  by  those  who  committed  them  to 
writing ;  yet,  when  we  consider  the  low  state  of  the  sciences 
in  their  times,  and  also  find  that  all  these  events  can  be 
accounted  for  by  having  recourse  to  natural  causes,  we  are 
bound  to  reject  the  miraculous  character  ascribed  to  them, 
while  we  are  willing  to  allow  both  the  honesty  and  good 
intentions  of  those  who  have  delivered  them  down  to  us. 

Suppose  then,  we  allow,  that  the  sciences  never  ar- 
rived at  any  high  degree  of  cultivation  among  the  Jews, 
which  was  probably  the  case ;  How  will  the  question  now 
stand  ? — If  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the  writers  of  either  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  have  called  in  the  aid  of  science, 
and  failed  in  its  application,  there  will,  indeed,  be  reason 
to  suspect  that,  whatever  their  facts  were,  their  philosophy 
was  wrong.  But  the  truth  is,  they  have  called  in  no  such  aid. 
They  have  simply  told  us,  that  such  or  such  an  event  hap- 
pened at  such  or  such  a  time  or  place,  —  that  Moses,  or 
David,  or  Isaiah,  or  some  other  Prophet,  left  such  or  such 
a  prediction  on  record,  which,  at  so  many  years  afterwards 
was  expected  to  come  to  pass :  and  which  was  actually 
fulfilled,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  specified.  We 
have  now  to  judge  of  facts,  not  of  philosophy ;  of  events, 
together  with  the  passages  predicting  them,  or  the  circum- 
stances attending  them:  and,  from  all  that  I  can  discover, 
the  state  of  science  either  at  this  or  that  period,  has  not 
with  these  the  most  distant  point  of  connection.  They 
have  indeed  been  recorded  as  being,  and  they  actually  are, 
beyond  the  power  of  man,  however  aided  by  human 
science,  or  human  experience,  to  effect.*  Besides,  the  solu- 
tions offered  by  the  objectors  are  not  founded  on  any 
known  science  whatsoever ;  they  consist  only  of  conjectures 

*  See  pp.  138,  Js.c.  of  the  following  Dissertations 
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the  most  childish  and  trifling  ;  and  such,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  as  to  admit  of  no  comparison  in  any  other  school, 
ancient  or  modern.* 

Another  favourite  objection  (and  the  last  I  shall  notice), 
with  this  school  is  this :  If,  say  they,  we  allow  the  Scriptures 
to  be  vested  with  divine  authority,  still  they  have  never  pro- 
duced the  unanimity  which  they  seem,  as  such,  to  promise  : 
and,  therefore,  whether  we  take  them  as  possessing  a  na- 
tural, or  a  supernatural,  claim  to  attention,  the  result  arrived 
at  is  one  and  the  same :  the  majority  of  those  who  know 
them  are  disobedient;  and  millions  have  never  yet  heard  of 
their  existence. 

I  answer  :  In  the  first  place,  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
any  code  of  laws  can  never  be  argued  from  the  disregard 
with  which  it  may  happen  to  have  been  treated.  This 
would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm,  that  laws  are  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  lawless,  and  the  maxims  of  virtue  extant  in 
any  country,  to  be  estimated  or  condemned,  according  to 
the  taste  of  those  only  who  are  strangers  to  their  require- 
ments :  unless,  indeed,  we  can  suppose  the  existence  of  laws 
such  as  to  force  the  will,  control  the  judgment,  and  irresist- 
ibly to  bring  about  an  entire  obedience  to  all  their  enact- 
ments. But  this  would  be  to  suppose  the  exertion  of  a 
constant  miraculous  power,  unsuitable  to  the  present  nature 
of  things,  such  as  necessarily  to  put  an  end  to  every  moral 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  reduce  the 
intelligent  and  now  accountable  creatures  of  God,  to  the 
situation  of  mere  machines.  But,  if  any  persons  are  to  be 
appealed  to  on  the  nature  of  such  laws,  it  must  surely  be 
those  who  have  examined  and  tried  them, —  those  who  have 
marked  their  effects  under  every  variety  of  circumstance, 
and  who  could  have  no  earthly  reason  whatever  for  offering 
an  untrue  testimony. 

In  this  respect,  then,  the  evidence  tendered  in  favour  of 

*  On  this  subject,  see  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Dissextation,  following. 
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the  efficiency  of  our  Scriptures  is  in  all  respects  complete. 
We  have  here  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  continued  through  a 
period  of  nearly  six  thousand  years,  testifying  in  the  face 
of  persecutions,  mockings,  scourgings,  destitutions,  death, 
and  with  a  constancy,  calmness,  and  intrepidity,  unequalled 
in  the  records  of  time,  and  never  adduced  in  any  other  case, 
that  the  word  of  God  is  both  profitable  and  powerful. 
We  have  an  army  of  martyrs,  as  remarkable  in  many  cases 
for  their  learning,  strength  of  judgment,  and  due  subjection 
to  constituted  authorities,  as  they  were  disinterested  in 
their  profession,  resigned  in  their  sufferings,  or  joyful  in 
their  deaths.  In  them  we  find  men  who  had  submitted, 
not  only  to  the  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction 
in  righteousness,  proposed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  who 
were  as  abundantly  furnished  to  every  good  work,  as  the 
most  rigid  moralist,  the  most  devoted  philanthropist,  the 
most  rigorous  interpreter  of  human  laws,  could  desire  or 
expect  to  find ;  and  much  more  so  than  the  world  has  evier 
yet  seen  in  its  almost  endless  list  of  heroes,  philosophers, 
poets,  and  patriots. 

But  to  descend  to  points  still  better  known,  and  more 
widely  felt.  Taking  the  religion  of  the  Bible  at  its  very 
lowest  estimate,  and  allowing  that  the  sublimity  and  purity 
of  its  precepts  have  not  invariably  produced  their  due  effects ; 
still,  I  might  ask  :  Did  the  public  tone  of  morals  in  heathen 
countries,  or  in  heathen  times,  ever  present  any  thing  com- 
parable to  what  is  to  be  found  even  among  Rationalists 
themselves,  where  Christianity  has  been  divested  of  more 
than  half  its  power?  Or,  to  descend  still  lower.  Is 
it  probable  that  civilisation  would  have  ever  smoothed 
the  rugged  path  of  life,  or  human  society  have  exhibited 
any  thing  better  than  barbarism,  had  no  such  revelation 
been  made,  as  that  which  is  found  in  the  Bible,  *  unequal  as 

*  From  the  long  continuance  of  barbarism  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and 
elsewhere,  without  the  least  approximation  evinced  towards  civilisation,  taken 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  instances  in  vvliich  many  of  them,  even  after 
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it  is  to  the  miraculous  power  of  converting  every  stubborn 
heart,  or  of  bowing  down  every  objector  to  the  humility 
of  a  saint  in  light?  But,  passing  over  these  considera- 
tions, which  however  lay  claim  to  our  highest  regard,  the 
charge  here  considered,  taking  as  it  does  for  granted  that, 
because  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  are  not  miracu- 
lously overpowering,  (the  possibility,  however,  of  which  in 
any  case  the  objectors  deny,)  they  are  therefore  powerless, 
rests  on  the  fallacy,  that  because  they  will  admit  of  being 
mistaken  and  misrepresented,  they  therefore  possess  no  in- 
fluence which  can  justly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  divine;  a 
position  too  absurd  to  stand  in  need  of  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. We  may  therefore  conclude,  that,  as  those  who 
have  known  them  best,  and  whose  testimony  is  consequently 
entitled  to  the  greatest  regard,  have  given  and  ratified  with 
their  blood,  a  very  different  kind  of  evidence,  we  are  bound 
to  admit,  that  they  really  and  truly  possess  all  the  properties 
ascribed  to  them  in  our  text,  and,  as  the  same  Apostle  else- 
where affirms,  that  they  are  "  able  to  save  the  soul." 

witnessing  the  advantages  of  civilised  life,  have  again  willingly  relapsed  into 
savage  life,  it  may  justly  be  doubted,  that  had  man  been  originally  placed  on 
this  earth  in  the  situation  of  a  savage,  and  no  means  of  instruction  been 
afforded  him  from  above,  whether  all  the  powers  he  possessed,  or  could 
call  into  action,  would  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  making  him  any  thing 
better  than  a  savage,  under  any  circumstances.  My  own  opinion  is,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances he  would  never  have  felt,  or  wished  to  have  felt,  any  motives  for 
exertion  higher  than  those  necessary  to  gratify  his  wants,  or  to  provide  for 
the  very  lowest  gratification  of  his  senses.  It  is  common  and  easy,  I  very 
well  know,  to  say,  that  other  things  rnight  have  been  brought  about.  I  contend, 
however,  that  the  testimony  of  fact,  as  far  as  that  is  hitherto  known,  speaks  a 
totally  different  language,  and  affirms,  that  the  world  has  never  yet  seen  any 
such  efforts  made  by  unassisted  nature  only  :  and,  my  conclusion  from  these 
premises  is,  that  if  man  had  come  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker  in  a  state  of 
savage  life,  and  received  no  instmction  from  above,  he  must,  and  would, 
still  have  remained  a  savage  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
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If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  %vorks  which  none  othei 
man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin. —  John,  xv.  24. 

When  we  consider  the  relation  in  which  God  stands  with 
his  rational  but  fallible  creatures,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
perceive,  that  if  obedience  has  been  called  for  on  the  one 
hand,  there  must  have  been  proposed  on  the  other,  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  it  was  God  who  made  the  call ;  or, 
in  other  words.  If  revelation  demand  an  entire  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  man,  without  at  the  same  time  exercising  a 
violent  restraint  upon  his  reason  and  will,  it  must  also 
propose  something  adequate  to  convince  him  that  the  claims 
thus  made  are  irresistible.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious 
enough.  The  human  mind  has,  for  one  reason  or  other, 
something  like  a  natural  propensity  to  religion.  We  cannot 
help  believing,  that  beings  superior  to  ourselves  somewhere 
exist ;  and,  consequently,  that  these  ought  to  be  regarded. 
We  also  know  (to  use  a  very  homely  phrase),  that  whatever 
the  market  calls  for  will  be  supplied.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
claims  to  superior  information  on  the  head  of  religion,  have 
perhaps  been  more  frequently  made,  than  on  any  other 
subject  whatsoever.  Tales  the  most  marvellous  and  interest- 
ing possible  have  been  invented,  in  order  to  meet  the  credu- 
lity of  the  many ;  and  visions,  dreams,  and  apparitions,  have 
been  appealed  to,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  currency  and 
effect  to  the  imposition;  and,  the  consequence  has  been,  that 
men  have  not  so  much  differed  as  to  the  being  and  character 
of  God, — for  most  nations  have  been  unanimous  on  these  sub- 
jects,— as  to  what  form  of  religion  they  ought  to  follow. 

The  religion,  however,  presented  to  us  in  the  Bible,  is  of 
a  character  very  far  different  from  those  usually  proposed  by 
these  means.     AH  we  have  here  is  simple,  plain,  unalluring, 
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and  in  some  cases  actually  forbidding.  We  have  here  no- 
thing, or  next  to  nothing,  calculated  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  certainly  nothing  which  pretends  either  to  polish 
the  manners,  or  to  supply  the  arts  by  which  the  politician 
might  thrive,  or  the  moralist  surprise  and  dazzle.  We  have 
here  a  system  of  the  most  sublime  truths  delivered  in  lan- 
guage the  most  artless  possible;  accompanied  however  by 
evidences  which  defy  competition,  and  powers  which  peremp- 
torily demand  belief;  and,  consonant  with  this  is  the  senti- 
ment delivered  in  our  text :  "  If,"  says  our  blessed  Lord,  "  I 
had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man 
did,  they  had  not  had  sin." 

If,  then,  miraculous  operations,  such  as  to  demand  our 
acquiescence,  have  been  afforded  for  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tually recommending  divine  truth,  our  next  question  will 
be :  How  are  these  to  be  known  to  be  such ;  for  Scripture 
itself  informs  us,  that  false  miracles  also  may  be  advanced, 
and  such  as  may  possibly  deceive  the  very  elect  ?  I 
answer:  The  words  of  our  text  will  supply  us  with  the  true 
criterion.  Works,  such  as  no  other  man  can  do,  must  be 
truly  miraculous ;  —  and,  whenever  these  are  publicly  ad- 
vanced, we  may  rest  assured,  that  a  just  claim  to  belief  has 
been  made.  It  will  be  necessary  here,  however,  to  guard 
against  misconception  in  the  use  of  words.  When  our  Lord 
uses  the  term  tvorks,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give  too 
great  a  latitude  to  his  meaning,  for  these  reasons :  There 
are  works,  we  know,  which  some  one  man  may  be  able  to  do, 
which  no  other  can  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  to  which  no  other  man  has  been  able  to 
produce  an  equal.  Such  are  the  literary  productions  of  some 
of  the  ancients,  and  of  many  of  the  moderns;  feats  of  valour 
or  of  chivalry  ;  works  of  industry  or  of  art,  which  will  per- 
haps, for  ever  remain  matters  of  wonder  and  delight,  and 
may  probably  never  be  equalled.  Again,  in  the  progress  of 
science  and  of  art,  effects  may  hereafter  be  brought  about, 
which    some    may   be   disposed    at    this    day   to    pronounce 
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utterly  impossible ;  and  which,  unless  duly  considered,  may 
readily  enough  be  supposed  to  deserve  the  name  of  real 
miracles.  All  extraordinary  works,  however,  or  events  of 
this  sort,  depend  not  so  much  on  the  actual  extent  of  human 
power,  as  they  do  on  the  exertion  of  the  human  capabilities, 
circumscribed  as  they  now  are  and  must  for  ever  remain.  The 
man,  for  example,  who  is  blessed  with  good  natural  powers, 
and  becomes  by  his  industry  and  submission  to  privations 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  own  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  — 
the  most  expert  philosopher,  or  the  best  mechanic,  —  will, 
nevertheless,  possess  no  more  of  the  power  necessary  to 
raise  a  man  from  the  dead,  enable  himself  to  walk  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  to  make  a  distinct  and  definite  pre- 
diction which  is  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
years,  than  the  merest  peasant  or  even  idiot  will.  These  are 
works  which  confessedly  exceed  human  power ;  they  involve 
conditions  which  no  improvement,  of  which  either  the  body 
or  mind  is  susceptible,  can  satisfy  in  any  degree;  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  justified  in  concluding,  that  what  progress  soever 
may  hereafter  be  made  in  the  arts  or  the  sciences,  the  mira- 
culous events  recorded  in  our  Revelation,  being  of  a  character 
which  has  no  sort  of  connection  with  these,  must  for  ever 
retain  the  character  of  real  tniracles :  and  consequently,  leave 
all  future  generations  without  a  fear  of  imposition,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  any  possible  excuse  for  withholding  their  assent  to 
its  declarations,  on  the  other. 

An  objection  may,  however,  here  be  raised.  It  may  be 
said,  that  we  occasionally  read,  even  in  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, of  instances  of  demoniacal  exertions  having  been  made, 
such  as  manifestly  to  exceed  human  powers  ;*  and,  that  these, 
according  to  the  doctrine  here  proposed,  must  be  sufficient 

*  If  tlie  apparently  miraculous  powers  of  the  wise  men  of  Egypt,  exerted 
in  opposition  to  Moses,  be  referred  to  this  cause,  it  may  be  suggested,  that 
we  have  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  any  thing  truly  miraculous 
was  performed  by  them  on  that  occasion  :  all  they  did  might  have  been  done 
by  juggling;  but,  when  something  was  advanced  by  Moses  which  could  not 
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to  recommend  what  was  manifestly  erroneous,  to  general  re- 
gard and  acceptance.  I  answer  :  The  accounts  given  of  these 
demoniacal  exertions  do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  superhuman.  That  they  possessed  an  amaz- 
ing influence  on  popular  belief,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  resulted  all  their  potency.  My  own  belief  is, 
that  they  went  no  farther  than  similar  pretensions  made  in 
more  modern  times  have  gone ;  and,  that  they  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  artifices,  which  every  moderately  informed 
person  could  easily  detect.  Omitting,  however,  what  may 
have  happened  in  those  early  times,  of  which  we  need  not 
speak  very  positively,  or  even  be  anxious,  we  may  safely 
affirm,  that  no  such  influences  are  now  exerted.  The  spread  of 
knowledge  has,  since  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  effectually 
superannuated  the  office  of  the  exorcist,  and  divested  every 
sort  of  magic  of  all  its  force  throughout  Europe ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  to  our  purpose,  such  things  are  now  no 
where  else  to  be  found  as  realities.  The  plains  of  Hindustan, 
the  wilds  of  Tartary,  the  recesses  of  Ceylon  or  of  China,  the 
hut  of  the  cannibal,  whether  of  Africa,  New  Zealand,  or 
elsewhere,  will  not  furnish  us  now  with  one  ivell-attested  story 
of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  miracle,  wrought  by  demoniacal 
agency.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  therefore,  (whatever  may 
be  advanced  on  this  subject  by  Mohammedans -f-  or  others), 
that  those  works  which  man,  as  such,  cannot  perform, 
are  really  and  truly  miraculous ;  and,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  brought  about,  without  the  co-operating  will  and 
power  of  the  Deity.  Great  practical  difficulties  may,  how- 
ever, occasionally  present  themselves,  as  to  whether  certain 
given  operations  or  events  be  truly  miraculous  or  not ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  meeting  these  the  more  efl*ectually,  it  may  be 

thus  be  done  by  them,  they  confessed  at  once  that  their  powers  went  no 
further.  Demoniacal  possessions  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord;  but  in  these  cases  no  miracle  was  attempted,  as  far  as  we  know, 
by  the  persons  possessed. 

f  See  my  Controversial  Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism. 
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advisable  to  introduce  a  few  other  restrictions  into  our  defi- 
nition of  a  miracle  ;  and  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  instruction  offered  for  this  purpose  in 
the  Scriptures  themselves.*  If,  then,  we  construct  our  defini- 
tion thus  :  namely,  A  miracle  is  an  event  such  as  to  exceed  the 
poiver  of  man  to  effect,  and  is  brought  about  either  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  something  predicted  in  a  former  revela- 
tion, or  for  furthering  its  objects  and  ends  in  one  ivay  or 
other ;  we  shall  have  all  we  can  possibly  want ;  or,  at  least, 
all  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed .i" 

These  additional  restrictions  have  been  given  for  the 
following  reasons  :  first.  Miracles  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
afforded,  except  in  cases  where  they  were  absolutely  wanted, 
that  is  to  say,  either  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  man  with 
a  revelation  at  the  first,  or  of  fulfilling  such  parts  of  it  as 
consisted  of  predictions,  and  stood  in  need  of  such  fulfilment, 
and  thus  to  make  it  binding  upon  all.  For  this  latter  purpose 
were  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  apparently  wrought ;  not, 
as  it  might  seem,  to  supply  an  independent  authority  to  the 
declarations  of  the  New  Testament,  but  only  to  insure  the 
conviction,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  promised  to  the 
Fathers.  The  Revelation  is,  in  these  respects,  now  perfect 
in  all  its  parts;  and  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  miracles  have 
altogether  ceased  :  and,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  they 
ceased  just  at  the  period  at  which  their  further  exhibition 

*  Deut.  chap.  xiii.     Is.  xli.  21 — 23. 

t  These  conditions  in  the  definition  of  a  miracle  were  first  proposed 
in  my  Controversial  Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  Camb. 
1824,  p.  535,  and  were  afterwards,  with  some  variation,  taken  up  and 
applied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penrose,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Miracles. 
If  it  be  said,  however,  that  by  this  view  of  the  subject  too  much  is  taken 
for  granted,  I  answer :  The  miraculous  acts  or  events  so  taken  for  granted, 
are  such  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  truly  miraculous  ac- 
cording to  our  shorter  definition  :  upon  tliese  therefore  we  may  rely ;  and, 
as  the  definition  has  been  thus  augmented  only  for  the  sake  of  facilitating 
our  inquiries  in  later  times,  no  objection,  of  which  I  am  aware,  can  be 
offered  to  its  form. 
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would  be  unnecessary.*  And,  if  this  be  true,  every  pre- 
tension to  miracle  made  since  those  days,  or  to  be  made 
hereafter,  must  necessarily  be  false  ;  and  such,  in  truth,  all 
claims  of  this  sort  hitherto  made  have  proved  to  be. 

Another  reason  for  these  restrictions  is :  God  carmot  be 
inconsistent  with  himself.  Every  thing,  therefore,  laying  claim 
to  the  authority  of  a  miracle,  but  tending  in  any  degree  to 
thwart  or  contradict  the  declarations  of  a  prior  revelation, 
must  be  false;  and,  in  this  case  too,  of  whatever  date  such 
pretended  miracle  might  be,  we  can  have  no  possible  doubt 
that  it  was  an  imposture. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  shew  in  what  respects 
the  usual  definition  of  miracles  appears  to  be  defective, 
in  order  to  justify  the  proposal  of  another.  If  then  we 
define  a  miracle  by  saying,  That  it  is  something  which 
must  suspend  or  contravene  the  ordinary  operations  or  laws 
of  nature,  we  shall  lay  down  a  condition  which  will  prove 
useless  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  inapplicable  in  many 
others.  We  have,  for  example,  numerous  predictions  and 
other  revelations  made  in  the  Bible,  in  which  not  so  much  as 
one  law  or  operation  of  nature  has  either  been  suspended  or 
contravened.  Such  are  all  or  most  of  the  prophecies  deli- 
vered ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  miraculous 
events  brought  about :  such  as  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
with  its  termination  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
Palestine,  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  polity,  &c.  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  their  several  circumstances,  were  truly  mira- 
culous ;  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  none  of  the  general  laws 
or  operations  of  nature  were  either  suspended  or  in  any  way 
contravened. t    Besides,  it  may  be  justly  doubted,  whether  we 

*  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  for  believing  that  miracles 
were  wrouglit  after  the  Apostolic  age;  and  certainly  no  miraculous  predic- 
tion has  been  made  since  that  period. — See  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  History 
of  the  Church,  &c.  illustrated  from  Tcrtullian,  pp.  9G,  97. 

f  Nothing  is  more  common  witli  Ilumc,  Gibbon,  and  other  writers  of 
their  school,  than  to  insist  on  the  position,  that  by  the  occurrence  of  miracles 
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have  knowledge  enough  to  determine,  in  a  great  variety 
of  cases,  when  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  are  suspended 
or  not :  and,  although  we  may  lay  claim  to  some  general 
knowledge  on  this  head,  yet  it  will  never  be  in  our  power 
to  affirm,  whether  many  of  those  things  which  appear  to  us 
to  have  been  thus  brought  about,  do  in  truth  contravene 
or  suspend  any  of  the  primary  laws,  under  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  place  this  system  of  things.  But 
we  can  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  certainty, 
how  far  the  exertion  of  human  powers,  properly  so  called, 
will  go  :  we  may,  therefore,  safely  rest  our  question  on  these 
grounds. 

Another  consideration,  and  one  of  great  importance  here, 
is  :  No  one  will,  on  this  view  of  our  question,  be  left  in  a 
state  of  doubt,  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  really  a  miracle. 
With  ourselves,  as  well  as  with  the  Mohammedans,  the 
custom  has  been  (as  it  necessarily  must)  to  appeal  to  the 
decisions  of  the  learned,  in  order  to  know  whether  any 
given  event  were  truly  miraculous  or  not  :  because,  it  has 
been  supposed,  where  an  acquaintance  with  the  sciences 
was  necessary  for  this,  the  ignorant  could  never  be  certain, 
until  assured  by  others  better  skilled  than  themselves,  as  to 
what  did  or  did  not  constitute  a  real  miracle.  We  may  re- 
mark, Where  mixed  science  is  necessary  to  determine  such 
point  (and  to  the  unmixed  we  cannot  appeal),  there  never 
can  be  knowledge  sufficient  to  produce  an  assurance,  that  we 
have  not  been  mistaken.  Science,  therefore,  will  be  unavail- 
able in  questions  of  this  sort :  and,  when  we  look  at  the 
Mohammedan  world,  and  consider  to  what  conclusions  some 
of  the   best  metaphysicians   and   philologians  ever  known 

tlie  ordinary  laws  of  nature  must  necessarily  have  been  suspended.  With- 
out, however,  urging  the  consideration,  that  even  this  could  not  have  been 
too  much  for  the  Author  of  Nature  to  do,  provided  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  do  so,  we  may  affirm,  that  of  the  miraculous  acts  or  events  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  very  few  required  any  sucli  suspension  or  contravention  of 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  if  indeed  any  did. 
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have  come,  with  regard  to  the  Koran,*  we  shall,  perhaps, 
see  enough  to  assure  us,  that  our  conclusion  is  borne 
out  by  fact.  But,  in  making  our  appeal  to  the  extent  of 
real  human  power,  we  introduce  a  condition  upon  which 
every  man  of  sound  mind  and  some  experience  can  promptly 
and  safely  judge  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  appeal  to  a  mea- 
sure, which  can  readily  and  effectually  be  applied  to  all 
questions  of  this  nature. 

Having  dwelt  thus  much  on  the  first  portion  of  our  text, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  declaration  it  makes  in 
the  second  :  "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works," 
it  is  said,  "  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had 
sin."  From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  appear,  that  if  it  is 
reasonable  something  adequate  to  produce  conviction  should 
be  afforded  where  a  claim  to  belief  is  advanced,  we  have  in 
our  Scriptures  the  most  satisfactory  assurances,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  the  claim  made  is  divine.  Our  business  will  now 
be,  to  consider  the  end  for  which  this  claim  has  been  made, 
and  these  grounds  of  faith  afforded ;  namely,  that  we  mai/ 
not,  to  use  the  language  of  our  text,  have  sin.  Now,  without 
proceeding  to  affirm,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  human 
mind  presents  us  with  nothing  but  a  mass  of  ignorance  and 
corruption,  we  can,  without  at  all  affecting  any  positive 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  or  any  truth  derived  from  experience, 
affirm,  that,  notwithstanding  all  its  imperfections,  it  does 
possess  many  properties  which  even  the  angels  may  envy, 
and  some,  perhaps,  which  they  cannot  excel :  hopes,  desires, 
energies,  and  capabilities,  truly  ennobling  ;  sympathies,  which 
have  in  some  cases  borne  a  character  more  than  earthly ;  and 
fortitude  and  perseverance,  upon  which  all  the  accumulated 
evils  of  life  have  expended  their  force  in  vain.  On  the 
subject,  however,  of  true  religion,  these  otherwise  justly 
admirable  properties  are,  of  themselves,  not  only  uninformed 

*  See  my  Controversial  Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism, 
passi)!!. 
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and  unprovided  with  objects  and  ends  worthy  of  their 
endeavours,  but  they  are  impotent,  torpid,  sullen  :  they 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  possess  either  energy  or  enterprise 
sufficiently  potent  to  urge  their  possessor  to  inquiry ;  and, 
in  many  cases,  they  can  be  roused  into  action  and  warmth 
only  to  oppose,  injure,  or  destroy  it. 

These  dispositions  are,  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
classed  under  the  general  head  of  unbelief;  and,  as  our 
subject  is  here  purely  practical,  we  now  proceed  to  consider 
in  what  way  the  miraculous  exertions  of  the  divine  power, 
which  we  have  been  noticing,  ought  to  be  applied. 

All  unbelief,  then,  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view:  first,  as  to  that  which  is  entire;  and,  secondly,  as  to 
that  which  is  partial.  Of  that  kind  of  unbelief  which  is 
entire,  we  shall  now  say  nothing,  because  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  contemplated  in  our  text ;  and  because  it  is  not 
likely,  that  where  Moses  and  the  Prophets  are  disregarded, 
any  thing  we  may  have  now  to  advance  will  obtain  a  patient 
hearing.  Of  the  second  we  may  say,  that  as  it  applies  to  a 
great  number  of  professing  Christians,  some  of  whom  hold 
the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  and  others  who  do  not  appear 
to  carry  their  belief  to  any  profitable  extent,  a  brief  and 
calm  inquiry  can  never  be  unacceptable. 

Our  first  question  will  be,  then,  as  to  What  effect  the 
overwhelming  demands  of  our  religion  have  produced  on 
our  own  minds  individually.  The  first  requisite  of  belief  seems 
to  be,  that  we  acquiesce  fully  and  entirely  in  the  declara- 
tions and  example  of  the  Son  of  God — that  we  believe,  with- 
out reserve  or  qualification,  that  he  has  both  the  power  and 
the  icill,  fully  and  freely  to  provide  for  all  our  wants,  and 
that  we  are  bound  patiently  and  joyfully  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample under  all  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  namely,  an  entire  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  is  neither  found  nor  felt  so  universally  as  some 
imagine.     If  it  were,  then  indeed  would  our  land  flourish, 
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and  our  cities  be  strangers  to  complaint.  Because  he,  whose 
faith  is  reposed  on  this  Rock  of  Ages,  will  have  neither 
cause  nor  disposition  to  complain.  Confidence,  attended  as 
this  is,  will  be  sufficient  to  support  his  mind,  and  to  raise 
his  hope  above  the  conflicts  of  a  world,  which  he  knows 
shall  soon  cease  ;  and  to  afford  him,  even  here,  some  anti- 
cipation of  those  purer  joys,  which  it  has  not  yet  entered 
fully  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  On  this  faith  he 
can  firmly  rely  —  in  this  hope  he  can  daily  make  his  boast; 
because  he  has  discovered  and  has  felt  that  God  himself  is 
his  Friend  ;  and  that  Christ,  who  once  died  and  rose  again, 
has  actually  entered  the  heavens  there  to  prepare  a  mansion, 
a«id  to  make  intercession,  for  him.  Of  this  he  has  received 
the  strongest  assurances,  which  the  combined  testimony  of 
history  and  of  miracle  can  give.  He  feels  too,  and  knows 
he  has  found,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  and  from  the 
evidence  of  a  power  within,  which  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away,  that  this  doctrine  is  true,  and  that  it 
is  of  God.  Such  was  the  testimony  and  experience  of 
the  Apostles  and  Martyrs — such  the  preaching  of  Prophets 
and  of  Saints,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  time,  down  to 
the  last  death-bed ;  and  such,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
must  the  conviction  and  the  confession  be  of  every  true 
disciple  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  conviction  or  the  confession  alone 
— it  is  not  the  strength  merely  of  evidence  aftbrded  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  or  the  human  assurance  that  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God  ;  nor  is  it 
an  impression,  however  deep  this  may  be,  that  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life  : — these  are,  indeed,  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
God  ;  and  they  are  those,  which  the  means  of  grace  must  first 
implant  in  the  belief  and  in  the  experience  of  all  who  shall 
be  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light : — there  arc  still  higher  considerations  than  these  : 
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there  must  be  an  actual  adoption  into  the  family  of  heaven, 
an  enrolment  in  that  number  which  composes  the  hosts  and 
armies  of  the  Lamb ;  there  must  be  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a 
new  birth  unto  righteousness; — a  burial  of  the  body  with 
Christ,  and  a  resurrection  with  him  in  the  renewal  of  the 
mind;  there  must  be  a  power  afforded  and  realised  within,  as 
sensible  as  it  is  glorious,  as  convincing  as  it  is  encouraging, 
that  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,*  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  administering  its 
constraining  influenceSji-  and  that  God  is  working  within 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.:};  Out  of  an 
obedience  to  the  faith  crowned  with  these  testimonies  of 
the  Divine  approbation  and  assistance,  grows  that  restorji- 
tion  to  the  Divine  Image,  which  enables  man  again  to  be 
like  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven, §  and  to  bring  forth 
fruits  to  his  glory.  With  such  an  one,  faith  has  had  its 
perfect  work,  its  novitiate  and  its  progress,  its  seed-time, 
growth,  maturity,  and  is  now  white  and  waving  for  the 
harvest.  The  growth,  the  bud,  the  blossom,  have  been 
healthful ;  the  rains  and  the  sun  from  above  have  co-oper- 
ated with  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  now,  the  pains 
of  the  culture,  and  the  glories  of  the  maturity,  wait  only 
for  the  last  great  act  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  to  be 
gathered  into  the  garner,  and  to  enjoy  everlasting  repose. 
It  is  not  merely,  therefore,  not  to  have  sin,  that  results  from 
the  faith  of  Christ;  there  are  still  other  triumphs  of  the 
cross,  other  blessings,  other  wealth,  which  the  Son  of  God  has 
to  give,  and  which  he  does  give  in  the  richest  abundance  ;  not 
only  consolations,  but  peace,  and  that  the  peace  of  God;  not 
only  evidence  strong  and  overwhelming,  but  confirmation, 
assurance,  a  testimony  within  which  cometh  from  above, 
and  which,  while  it  makes  the  believer  the  best  citizen  of 
the  world,  prepares  him  for  a  crown,  and  a  kingdom  which 
shall  endure  for  ever. 

*  Rom.  V.  5.      t  2  Cor.  v.  14.     t   Plul.  li.  13.     §  Matt.  v.  16,  45,  48. 
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Throughout  life  we  are  instructed,  delighted,  and  in 
many  cases  stimulated  to  the  most  arduous  undertakings, 
by  a  recital  of  the  greatness  of  purpose,  the  unwearied 
diligence,  or  the  unparalleled  virtue  or  valour,  of  some  cha- 
racter of  antiquity ;  and,  perhaps,  most  of  the  deeds  either 
of  arts  or  arms  of  modern  times  have  owed  their  commence- 
ment and  consummation  to  some  such  circumstance  :  because, 
here  we  find  something  well  suited  both  to  stimulate  and  to 
support  the  mind  under  the  sacrifices  which  must  always 
be  made,  to  bring  about  any  thing  truly  useful  and  valu- 
able. But  what  are  these  to  the  approbation  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  to  that  eternal  glory,  splendour,  and  renown, 
which  awaits  the  soul  of  the  faithful  disciple  ?  What  com- 
parison can  here  be  made  with  the  doubtful  results  of 
human  enterprise,  and  that  victory  which  God  has  promised, 
and  of  which  Christ  has  afforded  an  earnest,  that  it  shall  be 
sure  and  complete  ?  If  we  look  for  motives  to  action,  surely 
it  is  allowable  to  seek  them  where  the  assurances  of  suc- 
cess are  the  most  potent,  and  the  result  to  be  arrived  at 
is  the  most  valuable.  In  this  respect,  the  faith  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  admits  of  no  comparison.  For,  while  we 
have  nothing  at  all  calculated  to  destroy  or  to  injure  a  good 
name  here  on  earth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  to 
secure  and  maintain  it,  we  have  an  assurance  that  neither 
angels  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crea- 
ture, shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Here  the  mind  is  exalted, 
not  only  to  the  highest  and  noblest  point  of  human  ambition, 
but  to  a  degree,  which,  while  it  gives  efficacy  to  virtue,  carries 
with  it  a  demonstration  that  the  power  evinced  is  of  God; 
and  affords  an  evidence,  at  once  as  excellent  as  it  is  deci- 
sive, that  it  is  this  alone,  which  can  effectually  raise,  bless, 
ennoble,  and  sanctify  the  soul  of  man. 

It  might  be  thought,  however,   that   such  a  system  of 
belief  and  assurance  as  this  is,  would  be  of  too  theoretic  a 
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character  for  beings  such  as  we  are  ;  and,  that  it  would  tend 
to  raise  the  feelings  to  such  a  degree,  perhaps,  as  to  destroy 
the  sympathies  and  condescensions  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  human  society.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  so  ;  and  it  has,  in 
fact,  proved  so,  perhaps  in  every  case  in  which  nothing 
more  than  an  abstract  faith,  or  an  intellectual  assurance  of 
salvation,  has  been  sought  or  acquired.  But  here  the  dis- 
ciple, not  the  discipline,  has  been  to  blame.  The  candidate 
for  the  provisions  of  grace  has  overlooked  the  first  and  most 
necessary  qualification  for  these  acquirements,  namely,  the 
humble  and  the  contrite  heart  —  the  subjugation  of  the  evil 
mind,  and  of  the  evil  propensities  :  in  short,  to  learn  and 
to  remember,  that  unless  he  manifest,  or  labour  to  manifest, 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his, —  that  though  he  speak 
with  the  tong-ues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not 
charity,  —  and  though  he  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge, — and  though 
he  have  all  faith,  so  that  he  can  remove  mountains,  and 
have  not  charity,  he  is  nothing  !  And  here  it  is  that  the 
example  of  our  blessed  Lord  will  never  fail  us,  —  that  the 
commentary,  which  must  not  be  separated  from  the  text 
of  our  theory,  can  never  be  misunderstood :  for  He  spake 
as  man  never  spake,  insomuch  that  all  wondered  at  the 
gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  He 
lived  and  He  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  not  only  that  he 
may  purchase  and  redeem  to  himself,  and  with  his  own 
precious  blood,  a  church  and  a  people  zealous  of  good 
works ;  but  also,  that  he  may  afford  them  a  standing  and 
permanent  example,  in  which  they  might  contemplate  and 
follow  his  steps.  "Who,"  as  we  are  instructed,  "when  he 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threat- 
ened not;  but  committed  himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  right- 
eously." If  any  thing  can  be  added  to  this  more  than  human 
exhibition  of  all  that  is  great  and  glorious,  it  must  be  the 
exquisite  tenderness  manifested  over  the  falling  city  which 
had  proved  his  inveterate  foe,  but  which  knew  not  the  time 
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of  her  visitation  ;  or  the  last  agonising  and  expiring  prayer, 
"  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  These  are  sentiments  and  feelings,  which  we  know 
the  best  in  every  age,  however  they  might  have  fallen  short 
of  their  full  realisation,  have  admired  and  extolled,  wherever 
they  have  found  them  :  tliey  are  the  virtues,  which  expe- 
rience assures  us,  bespeak  the  highest  and  the  noblest  minds, 
and  which  alone  can  make  man,  what  he  ought  to  be,  en- 
ergetic, courageous,  temperate,  constant,  amiable,  holy,  and 
happy :  they  are  the  marks  of  that  high  origin  to  which  he 
lays  an  indisputable  claim,  and  they  are  pledges  to  the  world, 
that  if  he  had  once  lost,  he  has  now  regained,  the  privileges 
of  his  birth-rioht,  and  has  become  a  child  of  God.  And,  if 
it  be  asked,  how  a  rational  being  can  with  certainty  apply 
his  powers  and  his  privileges  in  such  a  way  as  to  administer 
to  himself  and  to  all,  the  greatest  portion  of  happiness  at- 
tainable on  earth,  with  the  assurance  of  a  glorious  immor- 
tality in  heaven,  it  may,  after  a  recital  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  Jesus,  be  answered,  "  Go,  and  do  thou  hkewise." 
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The  Laio  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope  did;  by  the  tvhich  we  draw  nigh  unto  God. — Heb. 
vii.  19. 

No  subject  has  proved  a  more  fertile  source  of  discussion 
and  of  mistake,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel;  not  because  these  involve  any 
real  difficulty  in  themselves,  but  because  opinions  once 
formed  are  rarely  brought  to  the  test  of  examination,  and, 
because  mistake  once  made,  is  rarely  found  in  circum- 
stances ready  to  submit  to  correction.  If,  however,  we  can 
ascertain,  from  a  calm  investigation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  several  cases,  the  main  scope  and  object  of 
both,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  con- 
sistent with  these  in  general,  as  it  will  be  intelligible  and 
practical. 

It  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  unnatural  to  expect  from 
a  Divine  revelation,  any  thing  with  regard  to  its  mode  of 
teaching  very  different  from  what  we  find  generally  adopted 
among  men.  Necessity  and  custom  usually  suggest,  in  the 
one  case,  what  is  most  efficient ;  and  if,  when  we  come  to  the 
other,  we  were  to  adopt  any  thing  of  a  different  description, 
we  should  perhaps  introduce  new  and  untried  means  of  access 
to  the  judgment  and  the  feelings,  without  any  real  neces- 
sity for  doing  so,  and  certainly  without  any  good  prospects 
of  success.  All  laws  must,  we  know,  have  these  two  pro- 
perties :  They  must  lay  down  clearly  and  authoritatively  the 
intentions  of  the  lawgiver  ;  and  to  the  non-observance  of 
these  they  must  annex  and  enforce  punishments.  Because, 
laws  which  cannot  command  a  claim  to  the  attention  of  all 
those  for  whom  they  may  have  been  designed,  and  are  not 
vested  with  powers  sufficient  to  punish  the  refractory  (for 
it  is  to  curb  the  licentiousness  of  such  that  they  arc  prin- 
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cipally  given),  will  be  vain  and  nugatory.  In  the  next 
place,  no  laws  can  provide  for  the  pardon  of  those  who  dare 
to  transgress  their  enactments,  because  the  enactments  them- 
selves must  be  supposed  to  be  just,  at  least ;  and  it  is  out  of 
the  power  of  justice  to  provide  at  once  for  the  punishment 
of  crime,  and  for  the  pardon  of  its  commission.  For  the 
same  reason,  no  law  can  allow  of  laxity  in  its  execution  ;  for, 
to  relax  any  of  its  obligations,  would  be  the  same  thing  as 
to  deny  the  justice  of  its  enactment,  which  would  ulti- 
mately divest  such  law  of  all  its  authority  and  efficiency. 
This  is  necessarily  the  character  of  all  human  laws;  or,  at 
least,  it  is  that  which  they  are  intended  to  maintain.  They 
may,  indeed,  occasionally  enact  in  one  clause  what  they 
virtually  repeal  in  another;  and  such  instances  actually 
occur;  but  this,  wherever  it  is  found,  has  been  the  result 
of  mistake,  not  of  intention,  —  of  human  infirmity,  not  of 
the  principles  of  human  legislation. 

In  this  view  of  the  question,  then,  all  laws  must  neces- 
sarily take  their  course ;  and  the  criminal  once  convicted 
must  submit  to  the  whole  and  every  punishment  which  they 
may  have  decreed.  Cases  innumerable  may  occur,  however, 
in  which  human  infnmity,  rather  than  positive  wickedness  of 
intention,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  transgression ;  and,  of 
such  the  history  of  mankind  will  afford  us  a  very  extensive 
catalogue.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  then,  what  is  to  be  done? 
The  law  will  admit  of  no  excuse ;  and  yet  the  culprit  pos- 
sesses a  very  powerful  claim  to  be  excused.  And,  as  the 
good  of  society  will  in  no  way  be  benefited  by  withholding 
the  boon,  no  good  reason  can  perhaps  be  assigned,  why  mercy 
should  not  be  extended  to  such  offenders.  Our  next  ques- 
tion will  be.  How  can  thi-s  be  done,  without  effectually  anni- 
hilating the  laws  already  enacted  and  published  for  the 
general  good  of  society  ?  The  answer  that  will  be  given 
will  probably  recommend  something  of  this  sort :  A  power 
to  investigate  and  adjudge  such  cases,  may  be  vested  in 
some  one  or  more  persons,  without  at  all  interfering  with 
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the  general  enactments  of  the  law ;  and  the  decisions  of 
which  may  properly  enough  be  termed  acts  of  grace.  Such  a 
power  as  this  has,  we  know,  existed,  perhaps,  from  the  very 
infancy  of  society;  and,  it  has  usually  been  exercised  either 
by  the  Sovereign  himself,  or  by  the  executive  Government  of 
the  country.  There  have,  therefore,  usually  existed  and 
been  recognised  two  sources  of  adjudication  :  one,  the  written 
or  otherwise  existing  law  of  right  and  wrong ;  the  other,  the 
power  of  suspending  the  sentence  of  the  law,  where  good 
cause  could  be  shewn,  why  it  should  not  take  its  course. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  inquire  to  what  extent  human 
laws  can  be  carried,  and  how  cases  are  generally  adjudged  by 
them.  No  human  law,  then,  can  be  carried  with  effect  farther 
than  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  individuals.  The  intention, 
which  must  also  be  judged  of  by  circumstances,  will  doubt- 
less very  much  tend  to  influence  the  opinion  of  the  judge ; 
but  then,  it  is  not  even  in  this  case  upon  the  intention,  but 
upon  the  actual  transgression,  that  sentence  is  pronounced. 
And,  as  the  intention  can,  in  a  vast  variety  of  cases,  be  but 
imperfectly  known,  such  mistatements  or  errors  of  evidence 
as  happen  to  occur,  are  usually  reckoned  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner ;  and,  as  it  is  more  desirable  that  some  criminals 
might  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  person  should  suffer, 
an  inclination  to  mercy  will  ever  form  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary and  praiseworthy  qualifications  of  the  human  judge. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  our  Divine  law ; 
and  if  we  find  that  exhibiting  an  analogy  of  principle  per- 
fectly coinciding  with  those  already  noticed,  we  shall  succeed 
at  least  in  making  the  principles  of  both  understood  ;  and  per- 
haps shew,  that  the  method  adopted  by  the  Divine  law  for 
the  instruction  and  regulation  of  society,  is  not  only  authori- 
tative, but  also  the  most  reasonable  and  efficient.  Let  us, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  character  of  our 
moral  law. 

If  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
this  law,  we  shall  find,  that  his  expressions  are  synonymous 
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with  those  we  have  been  using,  with  reference  to  laws  gene- 
rally. *'  Now  we  know,"  says  he,  "  that  what  things  soever 
the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  law  ;  that 
every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty 
before  God.  Therefore,  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall 
no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  know- 
ledge (rather,  the  recognition  or  conviction)  of  sin."*  Again  : 
''The  law  entered  that  the  offence  (rather,  a  sense  of  the 
offence)  might  abound. "f  And  again  :  *'  I  had  not  known 
sin  (or  rather,  had  not  known  what  was  sin)  but  by  the  law  ; 
for  I  had  not  known  lust,  (i.  e.  as  such),  except  the  law  had 
said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet. "J  The  object  of  this  law  there- 
fore was,  first,  to  instruct  mankind  as  to  what  they  ought  to 
do,  or  from  Avhat  they  ought  to  abstain ;  and,  secondly,  to 
annex  the  promise  of  rewards,  or  the  threats  of  punishment, 
to  what  should,  or  should  not,  respectively,  be  performed  or 
abstained  from,  in  compliance  with  its  several  declarations. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  this  would  be,  either  a  sense 
of  merit  or  of  demerit  in  the  persons  subject  to  this  law. 
The  passages  just  cited  from  St.  Paul  go  directly  to  the 
question  of  demerit ;  and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was 
really  all  that  this  law  could  effect.  The  laws  of  na,tions, 
therefore,  and  those  laid  down  in  our  Scriptures,  generally 
proceed  upon  the  same  principles ;  the  only  difference  dis- 
coverable in  them  is,  the  different  authority  on  which  they 
stand,  and  the  different  character,  tendency,  and  extent,  of 
their  several  enactments.  The  authority  on  which  our 
Divine  law  rests  has  already  been  considered  :||  the  particular 
character  of  its  requirements  will  be  discussed  in  another 
place. §  All  we  have  now  to  do  will,  therefore,  be  to  con- 
sider its  different  tendency  and  extent. 

The  tendency,  and  indeed  the  object,  of  human  laws,  is 
merely  to  provide  against  those  contingencies,  or  to  punish 

*  Horn.  iii.  20.         f  lb.  v.  20.       %  lb.  vii.  7.       ||  Serin.  III.  IV. 
§  Dissertation  T.  Section  x.  in  tliis  work. 
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them  when  occurring,  which  may  prove  injurious  to  society 
generally ;  and,  as  far  as  they  are  available  for  the  purposes 
of  morality,  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  negative  cha- 
racter, forbidding  those  crimes  only  of  which  they  can  take 
cognizance,  and  annexing  the  punishment  decreed  whenever 
these  have  been  perpetrated.  The  scope,  as  well  as  the 
object,  of  the  Divine  law,  however,  is  of  a  much  more  ex- 
tended and  complicated  character.  Its  business  is  not  only 
to  advance  the  interests  of  human  society,  but  also  to  prepare 
its  subject  for  a  higher  state  of  existence;  and,  accordingly, 
it  comprehends  the  command  to  abstain  both  from  every  sug- 
gestion, and  from  all  appearance,  of  evil ;  and,  moreover,  lays 
its  obligations  on  the  believer  to  persevere  in  every  good  affec- 
tion and  work.  It  therefore  lays  its  precepts  upon  the  heart, 
and  as  much  condemns  the  sinner  in  thought,  as  it  does  the 
transgressor  in  deed,  whether  such  deed  be  done  contraiy 
to  its  declarations,  or  have  resulted  only  from  a  neglect  of 
obedience  to  its  commands. 

Here,  it  may  be  remarked,  may  be  seen  one  of  the  great 
and  necessary  ends  of  a  Divine  revelation.  Human  laws 
can  provide  only  against  certain  evils :  they  will  deter  the 
robber  or  the  murderer  from  the  perpetration  of  crime  to  a 
certain  extent  only,  not  universally  and  without  exception. 
The  Divine  law,  on  the  contrary,  makes  actual  provision 
for  the  existence  and  cultivation  of  every  virtue.  It  affords 
motives  and  grounds  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  regard 
of  all  rational  beings;  and  holds  out  encouragements  such  as 
to  create  an  assurance,  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  be 
made  for  its  cultivation,  furtherance,  and  enjoyment.  And 
this  is  the  great  desideratum  of  man  ;  this  is  the  acquisition 
of  which  the  reasonable  soul  stands  most  in  need,  and  with- 
out which  it  never  can,  and  never  will,  find  satisfaction.  We 
have  here,  therefore,  that,  and  that  only,  which  a  revelation 
ought  to  afford  ;  and,  we  have  that  too  which  nothing  else 
can.     In  this  respect,  then,  our  law  is  efficient  and  good. 

Again;  human  laws,  as  already  remarked,  can  be  available 
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only  to  a  certain  extent,  because  the  judge  can  determine 
from  appearances  alone  (and  in  these  he  may  occasionally  be 
deceived) :  the  power  of  punishment  too,  with  which  he  is 
invested,  is  both  partial  and  limited.  The  Divine  Lawgiver 
and  Judge,  however,  is  very  differently  situated  and  empow- 
ered in  these  respects.  He  can  see  and  judge  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart ;  and  his  power  to  punish  is  full  and 
complete  in  every  point  of  view.  No  human  artifice  can  here 
baffle  the  one,  nor  time  or  circumstance  circumscribe  the 
other.  The  law  is  perfect  and  effective ;  and  the  consequences 
are  positive,  permanent,  and  inevitable.  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,"  says  the  ancient  lawgiver,  "with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might ;"  and 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."*  And,  **  on 
these  two  commandments," declares  our  blessed  Lord,  "hang 
ALL  THE  Law  and  the  Prophets. "f  This  law  is,  there- 
fore, from  first  to  last,  spiritual ;  and  it  claims,  as  it  ever  has 
done,  an  entire  control  over  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the 
heart,  over  all  the  plans,  projects,  tempers,  and  acts  of  the  life. 
Let  us  now  see,  on  what  kind  of  subjects  this  law  was 
intended  to  act.  That  man  is  an  infirm  and  imperfect  being, 
no  proof  need  be  adduced;  the  testimony  of  experience  is  so 
constant  and  so  intelligible,  on  this  point,  that  it  must  be  a 
work  of  supererogation,  to  offer  any  thing  either  to  corrobo- 
rate or  to  explain  it ;  we  shall,  therefore,  offer  none.  It  may 
be  asked,  then,  What  is  a  being  so  circumstanced  to  do? 
By  the  moral  law  he  stands  condemned ;  for  it  is  written, 
**  Cursed  is  every  one  that  contiuueth  not  in  all  things  which 
are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."%  Will  such 
an  one  have  recourse  to  after-deeds  of  virtue,  and  so,  by  a 
life  partly  virtuous  and  partly  vicious,  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  a  law,  which  pronounces  death,  at  the  least, 
upon  everif  transgression  ?  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
Divine  economy,  human  laws  certainly  admit  of  no   such 

*  Deut.  vi.  5  ;  Lev.  xix.  18.       f  Matt.  xxii.  37—40.       %  Gal.  iii.  10, 
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evasion.  The  open  and  wanton  transgression  of  these  must  be 
visited  in  every  case  ;  and,  if  they  take  not  away  the  life,  after- 
deeds  of  virtue  may  possibly  recommend  the  penitent  to  the 
regards  of  society  ;  but  the  law  must  first  be  satisfied  ;  and,  if 
death  be  the  penalty  (as  it  is  the  case  with  the  Divine  law), 
no  further  sacrifice  for  sin  can  be  either  proposed  or  made. 
"  The  soul  that  shmelh,"  it  positively  declares,  "  shall  die  ;"* 
and,  it  adds :  "No  man  can  ledeem  his  brother. ''-f  Human 
powers,  therefore,  how  efficient  soever  they  may  be  in  other 
cases,  can  do  nothing  in  this  ;  and,  where  "  every  mouth  is 
stopjjed, "  aud  "  all  the  world  pronounced  guil/y  before  God,"X 
nothing  short  of  an  exertion  of  the  Divine  energies  and 
favour,  can  propose  any  thing  adequate  to  save  a  being  thus 
situated. 

Having,  then,  ascertained  the  character,  objects,  extent, 
and  summary  conclusions,  of  the  Divine  law,  we  may  now 
consider  the  bringing  in  of  that  better  hope  mentioned  in 
our  text,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  secure  the  inestim- 
able privilege  of  drawing  nigh  unto  God.  We  have  seen 
in  what  way  human  laws  generally  provide  for  the  penitent 
but  unpresumptuous  transgressor  ;  we  now  come  to  inquire, 
whether  the  Divine  economy,  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, does  not  propose  its  favours  in  a  way  in  some  respects 
analogous.  "All  have  sinned,"  says  St.  Paul,  "and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God."\\  This  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  sentence  of  the  moral  law.  But,  with  reference  to  the 
pardon  of  which  all  must  now  stand  in  need,  it  is  said  : 
"  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the 
REDEMPTION  that  IS  iu  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  eaith  iu  his  blood,  to 
declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God, —  to  declare,  I  say,  at 
this  time  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the 
justifier    of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."      "  Where  is 

*  E/ek.  xviii.  4.        f  Ps..  xlix.  7.         J  Rom.  iii.  19.         ||  Il>.  iii.  23. 
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Jtoasting  then?"  continues  he;  "It  is  excluded.  Bij  ivhat 
lata? — of  works?  Nay:  but  by  the  law  of  faith. 
Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  (x,^J§i5,  apart  from,  separate  from,  independently  of) 
the  deeds  of  the  hnv."  *  This  doctrine  is  stated  still  more 
strongly,  if  possible,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  thus ; 
**  For  as  mauy,"  it  is  said,  "  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law 
ARE  UNDER  THE  CURSE  :  for  it  is  ivritteu,  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  tohich  are  written  in  the 
book  of  the  Laiv  to  do  them."  And  it  is  added  :  "  But  that 
no  man  is  justified  by  the  laio  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  evident: 
for.  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.  And  the  law  is  not  oj' faith  : 
but,  The  man  that  doeth  them  shall  live  hi  them."  It  is  then 
said  :  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us :  for  it  is  loritten,  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree."-]'  And  again  :  "  If  the  in- 
heritance be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise  :  but  God 
gave  it  to  Abraham  jiy  promise. "J  And  again  :  "  The 
Scripture  hath  concluded  al.l  under  sin,  that  the  promise 
by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that 
believe. "§ 

From  these  extracts,  I  think,  the  following  propositions 
can  be  fairly  deduced :  first.  That  salvation  is  not  to  be 
had  by  the  works  of  the  law;  —  secondly.  That  it  is  pro- 
posed for  attainment  through  the  exertion  of  faith  in  Christ ; 
not  ivithout  a  compliance  with  the  works  of  the  law,  but 
on  another,  a  different,  and  an  additional  ground; — and, 
thirdly.  That  the  final  cause  of  its  attainment  is  purely 
the  grace  and  mercy  of  Almighty  God.  The  first  of  these 
points  has  already  been  discussed  ;  we  shall  now,  therefore, 
proceed  to  consider  the  second  ;  and  then,  ia  order,  go  on  to 
the  third. 

Byjaith  seems  constantly  to  be  implied  in  the  phraseo- 
logy of  Scripture,  that  disposition  of  the  mind  which  not  only 

*  Rom.  iii.  24— -28.       f  0;i1.  iii.  10—13.      f  Ih.  vor.  IB.      §  ll>.  ver.  ii. 
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believes  all  its  declarations,  but  also  implicitly  confides  in 
their  goodness,  authority,  and  final  fulfilment.  We  now 
speak  of  those  parts  of  the  Revelation  which  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  systems  of  religion  ;  namely,  its  provisions  for 
the  soul  of  man,  in  the  atonement  of  a  Redeemer ^  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  promises  of  all  things  necessary 
for  life  and  for  godliness,  and  of  a  crown  and  Iwigdom  beyond 
the  grave  which  shall  never  fade  away,  together  with  all  the 
threats  of  punishment  denounced  against  the  wicked.  These 
parts  of  the  Revelation  call  immediately  for  faith  in  the  be- 
liever ;  because  they  involve  matters  which  can  rest  only  on 
the  word  and  faithfulness  of  God.  The  moral  law  is  not  of 
faith  ;  it  holds  out  matter  rather  for  obedience  :  and  its 
declarations  are  not  only  good  and  authoritative  as  coming 
from  God,  but  also  as  considered  in  themselves:  they  will 
command  the  assent  of  the  reasonable  man,  because  they  are 
good  and  fitting  for  the  purposes  of  society.  And,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  where  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  faith 
are  unknown  or  disregarded,  the  law  of  works  is  of  necessity 
most  strenuously  insisted  upon.  We  mention  this  merely  to 
remark,  and  to  recommend  it  to  consideration,  that  these 
things  are  widely  and  essentially  different ;  that  the  one  is 
what  the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  must  recognise  at  once  to 
be  good  and  just ;  the  other,  that,  and  that  only,  to  which  the 
man  grounded  in  the  faith  can  give  a  full  and  hearty  recep- 
tion and  obedience.  In  this  point  of  view,  then,  it  is  by  the 
exertion  of  faith  alone,  that  we  can  manifest  an  entire  obe- 
dience to  Almighty  God;  every  thing  else  may  proceed  from 
human  sanctions,  and  may  be  practised  only  from  worldly 
motives.  Faith  in  the  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God,  and  a 
firm  reliance  on  those  provisions  which  are  there  made  for  our 
salvation,  are  the  only  means  whereby  we  can  truly  honour 
him,  and  evince  at  once  that  reverence,  obedience,  and  love, 
which,  if  a  real  revelation  has  ever  been  made,  ought  to  exist 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  character  of  Scrip- 
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tural  faith,  and  of  the  reason  why  it  seems  to  have  been 
made  the  test  and  means  of  salvation.  Let  us  now  consider 
some  of  the  declarations  of  Scripture  on  this  subject,  and 
particularly  those  which  keep  in  view  the  distinction  just 
made.  "  If  Abraham,"  it  is  said,  ''  were  justijied  by  works, 
he  hath  whereof  to  glory ;  but  not  before  God."*  That  is, 
if  Abraham  had  indeed  fulfilled  all  the  moral  law,  this  would 
have  afforded  him  a  real  and  a  good  ground  for  exultation 
among  men  ;  because  he  might  thus  have  been  termed  a 
benefactor  {ihs^ysTni) ,'\  and  been  held  up  for  imitation  to  all 
succeeding  ages.  But,  "  ivhat  saith  the  Scripture'^  Abraham 
BELIEVED  God,  and  it  ivas  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
tiess."X  Abraham  believed  the  promises;  he  placed  a  firm 
reliance  on  these,  in  addition  to  his  obedience  of  the  moral 
law :  he  walked  indeed  before  God  and  was  perfect ;  but,  he 
did  more,  he  consulted  not  with  flesh  and  blood  :  he  knew 
that  He  who  commanded  him  to  sacrifice  his  son,  was  also 
able  to  raise  him  from  the  dead  :§  he  staggered  not  at  the 
promises: II  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went: 
neither  the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb,  nor  the  unknown 
countries  in  which  he  was  to  sojourn  as  a  pilgrim,  nor 
that  unseen  city  whose  builder  and  maker  was  God,  formed 
matter  of  doubt  or  hesitation  with  him  :  faith  realised  the 
promises  made ;  and  he  became  not  only  a  benefactor  to 
human  society,  but  the  Friend  of  God,  the  Father  of 
the  Church,  and  the  great  and  memorable  example,  in  these 
respects,  for  all  future  ages.  So  that  all  who  are  of  the 
faith  are  even  now  designated  as  his  spiritual  children,  and  as 
heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promises  and  privileges.  And 
hence  the  Apostle  concludes  on  this  most  interesting  subject: 
"  Noiv  it  xvas  not  written  for  his  sake  alone,  that  it  was  im- 
puted to  him;  but  for  us  also,  to  lohom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if 

*  Rom.  iv.  2.  f  Luke,  xxii.  25.  t  Rom.  iv.  3. 
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we  believe  on  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the 
dead;  who  was  delivered  for  our  offrnces,  and  toa^ 
raised  as.ain  for  our  justification."* 

It  is  remarkable,  to  what  an  extent  this  distinction  is 
kept  up  by  the  Apostle.  "  To  him  that  worketh,'^  says  he, 
*' is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt. "f  And 
again  :  "  Even  so  we,  lohen  ive  v^ere  childreny  ivere  in  bondage 
under  the  elements  of  the  %vorld."%  Or,  in  other  words,  be- 
fore we  had  received  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  faith,  we 
were,  like  others,  subject  to  the  law  of  works,  to  the  elements 
of  the  world,  which  could  raise  us,  at  the  best,  to  a  distinc- 
tion no  higher  than  that  of  servants,  profitless  and  unprofit- 
able. It  is  then  added,  with  reference  to  those  who  are 
Abraham's  spiritual  seed  :  "  Because  ye  are  sons,  Godhalh 
sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba, 
Father.      Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a 

SON  ;    AND   IF   A    SON,    THEN    AN    HEIR    OF  GoD    THROUGH 

Christ. "§  The  great  argument  which  the  Apostle  had  con- 
stantly to  urge  upon  the  Jews  (and  which  indeed  is  the 
great  argument  which  ministers  have  still  to  urge)  was,  the 
inestimable  privilege  held  out  to  the  exertion  of  faith ;  the 
reward  proposed  upon  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  man  to 
God  ;  and  that  adoption  of  children,  which,  under  Christ 
as  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  will  enable  all  to  exclaim 
with  aftection  and  confidence,  Abba,  Father. 

Here,  then,  we  have  that  better  hope,  which  the 
moral  law  never  did,  and  never  could,  know  or  recognise : 
it  is  that  which,  as  a  covenant  of  mercy  and  of  grace,  ratified 
indeed  by  God's  oath,  and  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
constitutes  a  real  and  positive  relationship  between  Him  and 
man ;  and  which  exalts  the  believer  above  the  station  of 
servant,  to  which  alone  he  could  aspire  under  the  moral  law, 
to  that  0^  friend  and  of  son,  through  the  redemption  that 

*  Rom.  iv.  23,  &;c.       f  J^'-  ^cr.  4.         %  Gal.  iv.  3.       §  //-.  ver.  6,  7. 
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is  ill  Christ  Jesus,  and  makes  him  an  heir  of  eternal  life. 
It  is  here  that  faith  is  said  to  have  its  perfect  work,  and 
hope  to  be  the  anchor  of  the  soul  sure  and  steadfast :  that 
man  can  rejoice  both  in  the  common  and  peculiar  mercies 
of  his  God,  and  that  his  joy  is  both  permanent  and  full.* 

If,  then,  the  destinies  of  the  human  soul  are  immortal. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  so  acceptable  or  so  suitable  to 
its  earthly  welfare  as  instruction  of  this  sort?  Or,  again,  If 
a  revelation  has  actually  been  made  from  above.  What  could 
possibly  have  been  its  drift  or  end,  if  it  were  not  to  vest  the 
hopes  of  man  with  certainty,  as  to  these  its  immortal  des- 
tinies ;  and  to  assure  him,  that  these  shall  finally  be  blessed- 
ness and  peace  ?  Why,  it  may  be  demanded,  has  God 
spoken,  if  it  were  only  to  discover  those  moral  duties,  which 
the  requirements  of  society  alone  will  teach  to  some  extent ; 
and  which,  when  taught,  are  in  their  own  nature  binding- 
upon  all  ?  Surely  the  mission  of  Prophets,  Evangelists,  and 
Apostles,  must  have  been  almost  in  vain,  if  their  messages 
recognised  an  extent  no  greater  than  this ;  or  to  assure  us 
that,  after  all,  we  were  unprofitable  servants  ?  Neither  was 
miracle  necessary  to  urge  that,  which  all  must  have  allowed  to 
be  good  ;  nor  could  faith  or  hope  have  been  reasonably  called 
for,  where  there  could  have  been  no  strong  ground  either  for 
belief  or  expectation.  But,  when  we  come  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  of  the  necessity  there  is 
that  man  should  both  know  and  be  assured,  that  this  is 
attainable  in  all  the  blessedness  of  which  his  nature  is 
capable,  we  see  at  once  why  this  revelation  of  mercy  was 
made,  and  why  it  was  made  principally  to  call  for  an  un- 
limited exercise  of  faith. 

It  may  be  said  indeed,  as  it  often  is,  that  this  view  of 
our  subject  will  tend  greatly  to  lower  the  requirements  of 
the  Moral  Law  :  which  is,  however,  a  great  mistake ;  for  here 

*  Jolin,  XV.  11. 
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alone  it  is  that  we  can  find  either  its  authority  or  its  use  ; — its 
authority  in  being  a  part  of  a  Divine  revelation  ; — and  its  use 
in  preparing  man  for  a  higher  and  far  more  excellent  state  of 
existence.  We  do,  indeed  by  this  view,  confine  the  law  to 
its  proper  office ;  namely,  to  teach  man  his  duty,  to  convince 
him  of  his  imperfections  and  sins,  and  to  bring  him  accord- 
ingly to  the  cross  of  Christ  for  pardon  and  peace  ;  but  so  far 
are  we  from  divesting  it  of  these  its  salutary  and  necessary 
powers,  that  we  establish  them ;  and  declare,  that,  without 
the  righteousness  thus  urged  and  complied  with,  no  man  can 
see  the  Lord. 

It  will  now,  perhaps,  be  said  that,  in  this  point  of  view, 
faith  is  still  a  work ;  and,  that  to  be  justified  by  it  will  be  the 
same  thing  as  to  be  justified  by  works.  I  answer  :  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  faith  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  operation 
of  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  a  work  ;  and,  that  it  is  accordingly 
termed,  both  by  our  Lord  and  the  Apostle,  a  tcork,  the  work 
ojjaith,  and  the  laiv  of  faith  ;*  but  then  it  is  in  no  case  said 
to  be  the  fnal  cause  of  justification  or  salvation,  but  only 
the  means  to  be  employed  by  man.  The  free  gift  must, 
after  all,  come  from  the  grace  of  God  ;  and,  do  what  we 
may,  this  gift  will  be  still  unmerited,  and  totally  independent 
of  this  and  of  every  other  work.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
faith,  in  this  point  of  view,  is,  It  is  the  means  graciously 
appointed  by  God,  and  to  which  he  has  promised  to  annex 
the  mercy  had  in  view ;  not  because  the  exertion  of  faith  will 
in  any  case  merit  the  favour,  but  only  because  He  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  appoint  this  as  the  means  which  he  will 
finally  accept  and  bless.  If  faith  be  a  work,  therefore,  it  is 
one  of  a  character  very  different  from  those  supposed  to  grow 
out  of  the  moral  law ;  and  certainly  from  those  which  the 
Jews  generally  offered  as  the  grounds  of  their  justification. 
Its  tendency  is  to  call  forth  the  affections,  and  to  command 

*  John,  vi.  29.    1  Thess.  i.  3.     2  Thess.  i.  11     Rom.  iii.  27. 
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the  endeavours ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  boasting,  or  to 
further  its  own  glory,  but  only  to  secure  salvation,  and  to 
magnify  the  grace  of  God.  Its  reliance  is  necessarily  and 
solely  in  the  mercies  of  the  Lord;  its  effects  are  such  as  at 
once  to  establish  the  moral  law,  to  constrain  the  believer  to 
walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  in  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
blameless ;  and  then  to  wait  patiently  for  all  the  blessings 
had  in  view,  at  the  hands  of  Him  alone  who  has  promised  to 
grant  them.  This,  therefore,  although  essentially  different 
from  the  law  of  works,  is  nevertheless  still  a  law ;  it  is  the 
great  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  has  been 
ratified  and  published  for  the  good  of  man,  and  that  he  may 
know  and  be  satisfied,  that  the  promise  is  sure  to  all  the  seed. 
God  has  promised,  on  his  part,  to  afford  every  blessing;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  the  means  of  grace  have  been  established 
and  maintained  in  the  face  of  a  world  of  enemies.  Man  is 
called  upon,  on  his  part,  to  believe,  to  receive,  and  to  employ 
these ;  and,  where  this  is  done,  there  can,  we  are  assured, 
be  no  failure.  The  whole  process  is  such,  as  to  exhibit  in 
the  most  clear  and  most  encouraging  light,  the  mercy  and 
the  grace  of  God  ;  to  call  forth  in  man  the  warmest  affec- 
tions and  the  best  energies, — to  make  him  what  he  ought  to 
be  with  respect  to  the  world  around  him,  and  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  hopes,  encouragements,  and  enjoyments, 
which  will  combine  to  make  life  a  well-grounded  anticipa- 
tion of  heaven,  and  death  the  commencement  of  its  glorious 
realities. 

The  last  point  we  have  now  to  touch  upon  is,  what  has 
already  been  termed  the  Jinal  means  of  salvation ;  namely, 
the  merciful  disposition  of  the  Almighty  ;  but,  as  this  has 
already  been  partly  discussed,  it  will  not  be  necessary  lierc 
to  say  much.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  cometh  from  above.  Man  is,  in  every  case,  repre- 
sented (what  he  truly  is)  a  short-sighted,  weak,  and  imperfect 
creature.  In  the  commonest  circumstances  of  life,  he  gathers 
his  means  of  support  from  the   produce  of  the  earth,  and 
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requires  the  assistance  of  the  less  perfect  animals  for  his 
welfare,  as  well  as  the  enactment  of  laws  for  his  safety.  In 
the  momentous  question  of  religion,  which  is  of  a  higher  and 
more  peculiar  character,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than 
his  utter  inability  to  know,  much  less  to  do,  any  thing  ade- 
quate to  insure  his  final  happiness;  but  here,  the  mercy  of 
God  has  made  known  the  way  of  peace.  To  pardon  sin,  to 
assist  the  faithful  and  obedient  soul,  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  result  solely  from  His  power,  and  be  His  prerogative. 
Unassisted  man  must  at  best  be  but  an  unprofitable  servant, 
and,  as  such,  can  never  work  out  his  own  salvation  5  and 
therefore,  if  the  hope  of  such  a  consummation  is  ever  to  be 
realised,  God  himself  must  work  with  him,  both  to  will  and 
to  do,  to  suggest,  instruct,  assist ;  to  provide  the  means  suit- 
able to  man  and  worthy  of  hiitlself ;  and  also  to  manifest  His 
disposition  finally  to  accept  and  to  bless  him.  But  this  has  all 
been  done.  The  feast,  as  it  is  styled  in  the  Gospel,  has  been 
abundantly  prepared  ;  and  men  are  invited  to  come  in  from 
the  highways,  the  lanes,  the  streets,  and  freely  to  partak'e. 
One  thing  is  required  ;  That  they  come  adorned  with  the 
habit,  which  has  been  prescribed,  prepared,  and  presented 
to  them.  The  great  sacrificial  feast  is  spread,  the  banquet  is 
furnished  ;  the  bread  provided  is  richer  and  more  nourishing 
than  angels'  food ;  and  the  wine  is  more  precious  and  invigo- 
rating than  any  ever  known  at  earthly  banquet.  "  Christ 
our  passover  is  sacrijiced  for  us,"  it  is  said  :  "  therefore  let  us 
keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven ,  neither  with  the  leaven  of 
malice  and  wickedness ;  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth.''*  Here  we  shall  find  that,  indeed,  upon 
which  the  soul  may  delight  itself  with  fatness ;  the  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  to  the  world ;  and 
the  wine,  which  if  a  man  drink  he  shall  never  thirst,  but 
which  shall  supply  a  fountain  within  him,  springing  up  unto 
everlasting  life.i* 

*  1  Coi.  V.  7,  8.  t  John,  iv.  11. 
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It  may  now  be  asked  :  Can  any  one  suppose  personal 
merit  to  exist  in  the  accepting  of  this  invitation,  where  tlie 
guest  has  manifestly  nothing-  to  give,  but  every  thing  to 
receive  ?  Surely,  the  nature  of  the  call,  of  the  confessedly 
unmerited  provision,  must  be  sufficient  to  exclude  every 
approach  towards  boasting,  and  to  bring  all  to  confess, — "  Not 
unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  nnto  ns,  but  unto  thy  name  give  glory, 
for  thy  MERCY,  and  for  thy  truth's  sake."*  If,  indeed,  a 
little  exertion  is  called  for  (and  at  best  we  have  not  much  to 
afford);  if  acquiescence  is  demanded,  when  God  himself  has 
spoken,  and  spoken  manifestly  for  our  good  ;  the  man  who 
could  be  disposed  to  boast,  either  of  his  own  knowledge,  or 
power,  or  virtue,  or  efficiency,  must  surely  stand  in  need  of 
information,  as  to  what  are  the  very  first  requirements  of 
Imman  knowledge  and  human  experience,  and  be  less  than 
a  child  in  intellectual  attainments.  Equally  unreasonable 
and  disobedient  must  he  also  be,  who,  because  he  knows, 
or  has  the  power  to  give  or  to  do,  but  little,  will  therefore 
refuse  to  receive  greater  light,  or  to  offer  the  whole  of  his 
imperfect  services,  but  rather  content  himself  with  reason- 
ing about  the  properties  of  the  Divine  mind,  just  as  if  the 
Divine  will  had  never  been  plainly  and  authoritatively  re- 
vealed. And  yet  characters  of  this  sort  have  always  been 
abundant  in  the  Church.  If,  however,  we  would  aspire  to 
the  high  privileges  of  our  calling,  let  us,  as  we  ought,  never 
cease  to  be  urgent  and  earnest  in  the  work  of  self-exami- 
nation ;  because,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  no  one  is  entirely 
exempt  from  a  sinful  inclination  to  one  or  other  of  these 
cases  of  unbelief,  which  indeed  compose  the  great  rock 
of  offence.  The  presumed  merit  of  loorks,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  knowledge,  on  the  other,  forms  indeed  the  great  and 
the  prevailing  heresy :  men  are  anxious,  in  the  one  case,  to 
ascribe  to  themselves  the  merit  of  not  presuming  to  think  ; 
and,  in  the  other,  of  not  daring  to  act ;  while  the  word  of 
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God  clearly  and  positively  calls  for  both :  and  such  is  the 
inconsistency  often  witnessed,  that  both  will  embark  in 
questions  and  practices  on  which  the  word  of  God  has 
laid  a  positive  interdict.  The  language  of  the  Scripture, 
however,  were  we  humbly  disposed  to  inquire,  would  never 
fail  to  assure  us,  that  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect;  that 
it  demands  our  obedience,  both  in  thought  and  in  deed : 
reason  too,  were  we  disposed  calmly  to  consult  it,  would 
assure  us,  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  a  revela- 
tion from  above  ought  to  require. 
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Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verili/,  I  say  unto  you,  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am. — John,  viii.  58. 

As  these  words  convey  no  precise  idea  to  an  English  ear, 
I  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  I  offer  an  explanation  of  them, 
before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  doctrine  which  they  contain. 

It  is  customary  with  the  Oriental  nations,  and,  after 
them,  with  the  Hellenistic  Greek  writers,  particularly  when 
treating  of  historical  questions,  to  introduce  past  events  or 
incidents  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  then  to  speak  of 
other  circumstances  (past  indeed  with  reference  to  him),  as 
present  with  regard  to  such  events.  This  custom  is  also  re- 
cognised by  writers  purely  classical,  as  indeed  it  is  by  our 
own,  to  some  extent ;  and,  in  these  cases,  it  has  usually 
been  termed  the  historical  tense.  The  words  of  our  text  are 
of  this  character.  Our  Lord  here  affirms,  that,  before  the 
times  in  which  Abraham  lived,  he  exists ;  or,  in  our  phrase- 
ology, he  existed ;  or,  more  conformably  with  the  Oriental 
idiom.  Imagine  yourselves  living  in  times  prior  to  those  of 
Abraham  :  in  those  I  am  in  being;  *  or,  as  we  should  word 
it.  Before  Abraham  luas,  I  was.  In  this  sense,  indeed,  the 
passage  has  usually  been  taken ;  although  no  solution  of  the 
phraseology  has  been  offered. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  doctrine  here  in- 
tended to  be  inculcated.  It  was  shewn  in  the  preceding 
discourse,  that,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, both  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  must  necessarily  stand 
together ;  the  one  to  form  a  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  fixed  standard  of  virtue  or  vice ;  the 
other  to  propose  and  secure  pardon  for  those  misdeeds  to 

*  Sec,  on  lhi>  duett iiie,  my  Hebrew  Gidmniar,  p.  343,  &c. 
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which  our  nature  is  so  Uable.  It  shall  be  our  business  now 
to  inquire,  whether  this  has  not  been  the  case  from  the  very 
beginning  of  things;  and  whether  it  shall  not,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  continue  to  be  so  to  the  end  of  time ;  and 
lastly,  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  value  of  this  considera- 
tion, and  on  the  suitableness  of  the  system  thus  originated 
and  perpetuated  for  our  instruction  and  advantage. 

The  first  of  these,  then,  or  what  is  usually  termed  the 
Moral  Law,  stands  thus  in  the  pages  of  the  first  revelation  : 
'*  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die."*  Again,  at  a  period  somewhat  later,  it  is  said : 
*'  Bntjiesh  toith  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof, 
shall  ye  not  eat.  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I 
require ;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at 
the  hand  of  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I 
require  the  life  of  man.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
man.'^f  Here,  then,  we  have  laws  formally  promulgated,  and 
the  consequences  of  transgression  expressly  stated  ;  these 
partake  of  the  character  of  all  other  laws,  and  like  them 
admit  of  no  relaxation,  and  make  no  provision  for  pardon. 
Of  this  character  too  are  all  the  other  statutes  and  com- 
mandments published  in  the  Bible,  whether  they  originate 
with  the  Patriarchs,  Moses,  the  Prophets,  our  Lord,  or  his 
Apostles.  They  are  laws,  from  the  observance  of  which  there 
is  no  appeal,  and  from  the  permanency  of  which  nothing  can 
in  the  least  deoree  derogate.  Heaven  and  earth  we  are  told 
shall  pass  away,  but  not  so  much  as  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of 
the  law  shall,  until  all  shall  have  been  fulfilled. ;]: 

Another  consideration,  tending  to  shew  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Moral  Law,  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  morality  taught  in  the  New  Testament  is 

*  Gen.  ii.  17.  f  Gen.  ix.  4—6. 

J  On  lliis  subject,  sc«  Diss.  I.  Sect.  x.  of'llic  followini;  shtels. 
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cited  from  the  Old,  and  urged  purely  on  its  prior  authority  : 
the  only  difference  discernible  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  in 
the  New  Testament  the  reader  is  more  particularly  guarded 
against  mistaking  the  letter  for  the  spirit  of  the  precept.  St. 
John  tells  us,  for  example,  that  the  man  who  hates  his 
brother  is  a  murderer;*  and  our  Lord,  that  he  who  looks 
upon  a  woman  lustfully,  is  already  guilty  in  spirit  of  the  act 
of  adultery .-f-  Whence  it  should  seem,  that  to  abolish  the 
Moral  Law,  could  never  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  of 
the  writers  or  teachers  under  either  dispensation. 

The  nature  of  the  case,  moreover,  makes  it  impossible  that 
the  Moral  Law  can  ever  be  abrogated.  For,  first,  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Gospel,  as  such,  however  excellent  and  necessary 
they  may  be,  were  not  given  either  to  teach,  or  immediately  to 
enforce,  morality.  Constituted  as  we  are,  it  must  ever  be 
necessary,  that  the  distinctions  between  good  and  bad,  virtue 
and  vice,  be  distinctly  and  authoritatively  kept  up  ;  but  this 
it  is  not  the  province  of  the  Gospel  to  do.  Its  declarations 
go  to  the  questions,  as  to  how  the  grace  of  God  has  been 
made  known,  how  it  may  be  secured  in  order  to  insure 
pardon,  and  how  the  blessings  thus  had  in  view  ought  to  be 
sought,  applied,  and  appreciated.;}:  And  the  consequence 
almost  universally  witnessed  is,  that  those  who  lose  sight 
of  the  Moral  Law,  and  endeavour  to  live  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Gospel  only,  gradually  relax  in  watchfulness  and  self- 
examination,  and  imperceptibly  become  sullen,  morose,  con- 
ceited, and  overbearing ;  believing  too,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  are  enjoying  nothing  but  heaven  within,  and  exhibiting 
nothing  but  heavenly-mindedness  without.  And  thus,  while 
they  have  no  doubt  they  are  making  their  calling  and  election 
sure,  they  are  neglecting  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  to 

*  1  John,  iii.  15.  t  Matt.  v.  28. 

I  Tliis,  according  to  my  notions,  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Gospel. 
That  moral  precepts  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  tiiese,  I  argue,  form  no  part  of  the  Gospel,  strictly  speaking; 
they  are,  on  the  conlr.Try,  a  part  of  the  Moral  Law. 
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cultivate  the  spirit  of  Christ,  without  which,  we  are  positively 
taught,  all  must  be  reprobates. 

But  further,  it  is  the  Moral  Law  and  that  alone,  which  must 
first  reduce,  and  then  keep  in  subjection,  the  fallen  mind  of 
man.  To  its  hard  and  stony  surface,  the  voice  of  reason,  and 
indeed  of  grace,*  will  be  applied  in  vain;  and  to  nothing 
short  of  that  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  quick  and  power- 
ful, will  its  labyrinths  of  error  and  deception  give  way,  and 
stand  revealed  in  all  their  hideousness  of  deformity,  and  tur- 
pitude of  character ;  or  bring  the  sinner  to  exclaim,  "  Wretched 
man  that  lam!  who  shall  delivei'  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ?"t  The  truth  is,  every  thing  else  has  hitherto  failed  ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past,  every 
thing  else  for  ever  must  fail.  But  this  is  not  all  :  the  sub- 
jugation  must  continually  be  carried  on;  the  heart  must 
not  only  be  prostrated  for  once,  but  it  must  be  kept  down 
for  ever :  and  this  the  Moral  Law  alone  can  do.  Precept 
must  here,  as  the  Prophet  has  truly  said,  be  laid  upon  pre- 
cept, and  line  upon  line  :  X  awd  this  must  be  incessantly 
repeated,  where  we  have  to  deal  with  an  agent,  above  all 
things  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked.^  The  wily  monster 
will  rise  again  and  again,  and  in  every  new  effort  to  resume 
its  primitive  ascendency,  will  take  a  shape  and  a  colour  more 
alluring  and  deceptive  than  the  last.  These  the  law  of  God 
alone  can  detect  and  expose;  and,  when  detected,  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  afforded  only  by  the  Gospel,  can  cope  with  and 
overcome  :  so  that  he  alone  who  is  furnished  and  complete 
in  all  the  panoply  of  heaven,  can  ever  hope  to  be  more  than 
a  conqueror  in  this  warfare. 

Let  us  now  consider,  in  what  the  system  of  the  Gospel 

*  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  grace  spoken  of  as  being  omnipotent 
in  its  character  and  effects.  Facts,  however,  speak  a  different  language  ;  it 
is,  in  a  large  portion  of  society,  constantly  and  effectually  resisted  :  besides, 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  it  only  as  the  result  of  mercy,  not  of  power. 

f  Ilom.  vii.  24 ;  see  the  context  iiere. 

t  Is.  xxviii.  9,  10.  §  .Tcr.  xvii.  9. 
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consisted,  how  it  was  made  known,  and  how  it  was  reduced 
to  practice,  under  the  first  dispensation.  This  system,  then, 
which  has  very  properly  been  termed  the  covenant  of  grace, 
went  first  to  the  point  of  revealing  the  gracious  and  merciful 
character  of  God ;  and  thence  to  assure  man,  as  an  infirm 
and  sinful  creature,  that  pardon  should,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  extended  to  his  transgressions.  The  most 
common  declarations  of  this  kind  are,  that  The  Lord  is  gra- 
cious and  merciful,  and  pardoneth  iniquity,  transgression,  and 
sin.*  In  other  cases  it  is  said  :  "  lam  he  that  blotteth  out  thy 
transgressions  for  mine  oivn  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy 
sins."-f  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  multiply  examples  ;  these 
are  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  requirements  of  the  Moral 
Law,  as  well  as  merit  on  the  part  of  man,  are  here  perfectly 
out  of  the  question ;  and  that  mercy  is  proposed  solely  on 
the  ground  of  grace  or  favour  in  the  Almighty,  The  first 
instance,  however,  which  we  have  of  this  mercy  revealed  on 
the  part  of  God,  is  that  mentioned  immediately  after  the 
fall,  and  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  wanted  :  "  I  will  put 
enmity ....  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed.  He  shall  bruise 
thy  head;  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."'^  Here,  I  say,  we 
have  the  mercy  of  God,  interposed  for  the  support  and  con- 
solation of  the  first  pair,  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances, 
which  not  only  preclude  every  idea  of  merit  to  be  urged  on 
their  part,  but  exhibit  directly  the  contrary ;  nor  could  the 
Moral  Law,  which  they  had  received,  make  any  provision  for 
this ;  the  facts  of  the  case  sufficiently  proving,  that  its  infrac- 
tion had  now  made  a  revelation  of  grace  necessary.  It  will  be 
idle  and  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  shew  precisely,  to  what  ex- 
tent this  promise  was  then  understood  ;  it  will  be  enough  for  us 
to  affirm,  that  it  must  have  been  understood  as  containing  a 
promise ;  and  that,  given  as  it  was,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  the 
first  privileges  and  the  sentence  of  death,  if  understood  at  all, 

"  Exod.  xxii.  27.  xxxiii.  10    xxxiv.  G,  &c. 
f  Is.  xliii.  25.  I   Gen.  iii.  1."). 
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it  must  have  been  taken  in  the  sense  of  providing,  in  some 
way  or  other,  for  the  loss  sustained,  and  that  both  its  revela- 
tion and  favours  resulted  purely  from  the  grace  of  God. 

That  this  promise  must  have  been  known  to  Noah,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but,  to  what  extent  it  was 
understood,  we  neither  can  nor  need  say.  That  he  was  a 
preacher  of  righteousness  we  are  informed  by  St.  Peter ;  * 
and,  that  he  received  a  covenant  from  the  Almighty,  we  are 
also  informed  in  the  book  of  Genesis. •!•  Of  what  particular 
character  the  righteousness  mentioned  by  St,  Peter  was,  \vc 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing  ;  but,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  object  it  had  in  view  was,  the  regulation  of  society ; 
and  if  so,  it  must,  in  order  to  its  being  authoritative,  have 
been  accompanied  by  the  Divine  sanctions,  and,  consequently, 
must  have  been  revealed.  Nor  will  the  righteousness  men- 
tioned here  admit  of  a  lower  interpretation.  The  covenant 
spoken  of,  however,  is  more  specific  ;  this  could  have  been 
none  but  a  covenant  of  grace,  because  its  object  was 
to  assure  the  Patriarch  and  his  family,  that  the  world 
should  be  cut  off  in  their  sins  no  more  by  the  waters  of  a 
deluge  ;  but  that  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  should  uninterruptedly  continue  to  recur 
in  their  appointed  seasons. 

There  is,  however,  another  circumstance  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Noah,  which  well  deserves  attention  j  it  is  that  of  his 
offering  sacrifices  immediately  after  his  egress  from  the  ark, 
and  on  that  occasion  sacrificing  none  but  clean  animals; 
which  seem  to  have  been  provided  in  pairs  consisting  of 
sevens,  for  that  purpose. J  But  for  what  end,  it  might  be 
asked,  could  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  be  made  at 
that  day  ?  Not  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  flesh,  for  this 
they  had  not  yet  been  allowed  to  do  5  nor  is  the  distinction 
particularly  specified  in  our  Bibles,  earlier  than  the  times  of 
Moses.     That  it  was  made,  however,  we  arc  certain ;  and 

*  2  Ep.  ii.  5.  t  Chap.  ix.  J  Gen.  vii.  2.  viii.  20  —  22. 
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the  probability  is,  that  this  was  clone  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrifice  only.  Abel  too,  we  learn,  offered  an  acceptable 
sacrifice  long  before  this  time  ;  and  this  was  the  sacrifice  of 
a  firstling  of  his  flock,  which  we  are  told  was  accepted, 
because  it  was  offered  in  faith.  We  will  now  only  say,  that 
these  are  certainly  religious  observances,  and  that  they  look 
like  Divine  appointments. 

If  we  proceed  downwards  to  the  times  of  Abraham, 
we  shall,  in  addition  to  the  promise  made  to  Eve  and  the 
covenant  given  to  Noah,  find  a  promise  also  made,  that  iu 
this  Patriarch's  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.  What  this  blessing  was,  St.  Paul  has  informed 
us  ;  *  and,  that  Abraham  saw  the  day  of  Christ,  and  was 
glad,  we  have  the  testimony  of  still  higher  authority,  f  If 
we  descend  to  the  times  of  Jacob,  we  shall  find  this  blessing 
limited  in  its  channel  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.J  In  the  days 
of  David,  it  is  confined  to  his  house.  §  In  the  times  of 
Isaiah,  this  deliverer  is  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  thus  verifying 
the  particulars  of  the  first  promise  :  he  is  moreover  to  sustain 
the  character  oi  mighty  God,  everlasting  Father,  and  Prince 
of  Peace  to  whose  kingdom  there  is  to  be  no  end.  ^     If  we 

*  Gal.  iii.  16.  f  John,  viii.  56.  %  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

§  Ps.  cxxxii.  11,  &c. 

^  Is.  ix.  6.  As  objections  have  frequently  been  offered  to  this  trans- 
lation of  tlie  passage,  and,  as  some  of  these  have  lately  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Nicholl,  tlie  late  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  in  a  volume 
of  Sermons  (Oxford,  1830),  I  must  be  excused  if  I  here  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  them.  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Nicholl  objects  to  the  rendering  of 
*Ti2S  bSI  by  migliti/  God,  because  he  says  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  to  whom 
this  epithet  must  finally  refer,  was  not  revealed  during  the  times  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  he  proposes,  that  mighty  powerful  one,  be  substituted  for  it 
(p.  64).  I  answer  :  To  affirm  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  unknown 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  is  to  take  for  granted  the  thing  to 
be  proved  :  which  must  suflice  on  this  subject.  In  the  second  place,  this 
term,  used  again  by  Isaiah  himself  in  chap.  x.  21,  as  allowed  by  Dr.  Nicholl 
(p.  61),  can  mean  none  but  God;  and,  as  he  also  allows  that  this  prophecy 
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proceed  on  to  the  times  of  Daniel,  the  period,  the  circum- 
stances, the  consequences,  of  this  mysterious  person's  ap- 
pearance, arc  all  marked  out  and  defined  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  hand  of  God  was  here  con- 
cerned ;  and  that  it  was  the  hand  of  power,  of  mercy,  and 
of  grace.  In  the  commencement,  progress,  and  issue,  there- 
fore, of  the  divine  light,  we  contemplate  the  dawn,  the  out- 
pouring, and  the  full  splendour,  of  the  perfect  day ;  taking 
its  rise  in  dark,  but  sure,  intimations  of  its  future  glories, 
and  then  spreading  its  beams  into  the  remote  and  darkest 
corners  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  the  habitations  of 
ignorance  and  cruelty.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  indeed, 
rose  early  with  healing  in  his  wings;  but  its  final  triumph, 

relates  to  the  Messiah,  the  obvious  result  must  be,  that  the  Prophet  meant 
to  inculcate  that  the  Messiah  would  be  Divine  both  in  his  nature  and  attri- 
butes ;  and  confirmatory  of  this  may  be  cited  Matt.  i.  23,  t^iff  hf^^-i  o  e-J;  -. 
God  is  with  us.  But  Dr.  NichoU  finds  other  difficulties  :  one  is,  the  want 
of  the  definite  article  (H,  fl>e)  here ;  and  another,  tliat  the  prophecy  could 
not  be  understood  until  it  had  been  fulfilled.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it 
requires  but  little  experience  to  know,  that  the  want  of  the  article  in  any 
language,  can  necessarily  exercise  no  real  influence  on  the  signification  of 
the  words  used.  If,  for  example,  "liss  bw  means  mighti/  God  in  one  place, 
by  what  rule  of  interpretation  is  it,  in  another,  to  change  into  the  sense  of 
mighty  powerful  one,  when  in  each  case  it  is  destitute  of  the  article  ?  Sup- 
pose now  we  had  the  article  in  the  one  place,  but  not  in  the  other,  Would  this 
make  it  necessary  thus  to  alter  the  signification?  I  think  not:  and  so,  we 
have  n'^ttJD  Messiah,  not  Jl'^WTSTl  the  Jllcssiah,  in  Dan.  ix.  26,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Messiah  is  meant  (see  also  my  Heb.  Gram.  p.  3 10). 
With  regard  to  the  other  objection,  without  attempting  to  ascertain  to  what 
precise  extent  this,  or  any  other  prophecy,  was  understood  in  the  times  of 
Isaiah,  which  would  be  absurd,  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  it  was 
understood  as  far  as  the  usage  of  words  at  that  day  could  make  it  so.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  the  terms  mighty  God,  as  found  in  our  version,  are 
quite  justifiable,  especially  as  the  Evangelist  has  left  us  an  explanation  of 
the  passage  to  the  same  effect.  Dr.  NichoU's  criticism  on  this  passage  is 
defective  in  other  respects  :  he  says  (p.  G2) :  "  Agreeably  to  this  explanation, 
we  find,  tliat  in  the  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  which  is  the  only 
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the  everlasting  day,  with  which  it  was  to  bless  intelligent 
creation,  was  suspended  for  a  season ;  perhaps  to  assure  all 
succeeding  ages,  that  this  was  a  work  of  mercy,  and  one 
which  nothing  but  J^ivine  power  and  goodness  could  have 
commenced,  continued,  and  completed. 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  view  of  this  question  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  New  Testament.  Here,  then,  the  whole  system 
laid  open  by  the  Apostles,  claims  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  fulfilment  of  promises  and  covenants  made  long  before  ', 
of  which  the  tJiore  sure  word  of  prophecy  is,  according  to 
St.  Peter,  one  of  the  safest  and  most  authoritative  vouchers.* 
The  preaching  of  John  commences  with  an  appeal  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  Isaiah  ;  f  and  the  venerable  Simeon  is  permitted 

one  of  the  two  primary  texts  we  can  refer  to  in  this  case,  in  consequence  of 
the  corruption  of  the  whole  passage  in  the  Roman,  these  words  are  rendered 
by  nrxv^e;,  ilovnuirrn;,  (although  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  these  words  appear 
evidently  to  have  been  interpolated),  &c."  My  remark  is  :  It  is  strange  that 
Dr.  NichoU  should  not  have  been  aware  of  what  Grabbe  has  said  on  this 
passage.  His  words  are  :  "  Eusebius,  lib.  vii.  Demonstrat.  Evangel,  p.  336, 
hunc  locum  ampliorem  allegat,  insertis  inter  ista,  fnyuXns  (iouXyn  ayyiXo;, 

et  haec,  a,%ta  yk^  ii^mni,  sequentibus  verbis  :  6a,vf/,a,iTroi,  crviiQauXo;,  eE02  I2XTP02, 
iifiuffiairrhs,  cl^x&iv  ti^wni,  "^arri^  rod  //.iXXovro;  atavos Atqui    addltamenta  ista 

non  a  Scribae,  sed  ipsius  Eusebii  manu  profecta,  ac  ab  eo  tanquam  ipsorum 
7av « juxta  qusedam  exemplaria,  non  alterius  interpretis,  verba  citata  esse .... 
Irrefragabile  vero  hujus  rei  argumentum  mihi  suppeditant  Ircnceus  et  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  ambo  Origene  antiquiores,  qui  eadem  vel  plane  gemina  h  suis 
tZv  0,  codicibus  allegarunt,"  &c.  (De  Var.  Vitiis  LXX.  p.  29  —  31).  If, 
then,  this  reading  is  genuine,  as  Grabbe  thinks,  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint 
must  have  coincided  much  nearer  in  their  opinions  on  this  text  witli  our 
translators,  than  with  Dr.  NichoU.  I  must  object,  moreover,  to  Ilezekiah's 
having  any  thing  whatever  to  do  witli  this  prediction,  as  I  also  must  to  his 
being  a  type  of  Christ,  and  likewise  to  the  double  interpretation  of  prophecy, 
which  Dr.  NichoU  here  advocates.  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  authority  so 
respectable ;  but  the  love  of  truth  must  be  my  apology.  My  views  on  the 
interpretation  of  prophecy  generally  will  be  seen  in  the  first  part  of  tlie 
Second  Dissertation,  found  in  the  sequel. 

*  2  Pet.  i,  19.  I  Luke,  iii.  4,\c. 
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to  depart  in  peace,  when  his  eyes  had  seen  the  salvation 
which  had  been  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people,  the 
light  which  had  been  promised  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles, 
and  to  be  the  glory  of  God's  people  Israel.*  St.  Paul  tells 
us  of  the  Gospel  preached  to  Abraham  -f  as  well  as  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert;  to  some  of  whom  it  afforded  neither 
light  nor  consolation,  because  it  was  not  mixed  with  faith  in 
them  who  heard  it;  but  which,  nevertheless,  the  law  could  in 
no  case  disannul.  J  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  too,  tell  us  of 
the  Lamb  foreordained,  or  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  II  which  can  admit  of  no  other  interpretation  than, 
that  Christ  suffering  for  the  sins  of  many,  had  been  taught 
under  types  and  shadows  before  the  Jewish  polity  had 
an  existence.  And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  St.  Paul 
declared  was  the  scope  and  object  of  the  types  and  shadows 
of  the  ceremonial  law  ?  Has  he  not  distinctly  affirmed,  that 
the  end  of  these  was  Christ?  And  if  this  is  the  case,  that 
system  must  have  had  respect  to  him  alone ;  it  must  have 
exhibited  him  as  suffering,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  many  to  God  :  and,  accordingly,  the  declara- 
tions of  the  earliest  prophecies  respecting  his  mysterious 
birth  and  character,  only  afforded  an  united  testimony  with 
the  rite  of  sacrifice  and  other  symbolical  representations, 
that  salvation  should  be  secured  by  the  sufferings  of  a 
Redeemer.  If  Christ  too  was  represented  by  the  slaughter 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  as  St.  Peter  has  assured  us,  Where,  I  ask,  are  we  to 
look  for  this,  if  the  firstling  which  Abel  offered  in  faith, 
preceded  as  it  had  been  by  the  promise  of  Him  who  was  to 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,  with  similar  occurrences,  is  to 
be  totally  disregarded  ?  Or,  How  are  we  to  account  for  the 
usage  of  clean  animals  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice,  in  the 


*  Luke,  ii.  29,  &c.  f  Gal.  iii.  8. 

t  Ileb.  iv.  2  ;  Gal.  iii.  17.  ||   1  Vet.  i.  19.  Rev.  xiii.  8. 
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times  of  Noah,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  doctrines  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice,  and  direct- 
ing us  to  the  death  of  Christ?  Conjecture,  I  know,  has 
been  had  recourse  to  ;  and,  because  the  Revelation  has  not 
positively  declared  that  this  is  the  fact,  it  has  often  been 
argued,  that  it  therefore  is  not  :  and  then,  as  if  neither  the 
Old  Testament  nor  the  New  had  afforded  us  any  thing  con- 
tributing to  the  true  interpretation  of  these  mysteries,  rea- 
sons the  most  vague,  unscriptural,  and  inapplicable,  have 
been  propounded,  allowed,  and  often  acquiesced  in. 

It  may  be  asked,  however.  If  the  first  promise  of  the 
Redeemer  was  made  so  very  specific,  and  could,  as  we  know 
from  inspired  authority,  relate  to  none  but  Christ,*  Where 
can  be  the  impropriety  of  supposing,  that  this  would  be 
strengthened  by  other  considerations,  even  in  the  very 
earliest  times  ?  And,  if  so,  What  considerations  could  have 
been  more  appropriate  or  striking  than  the  custom  of  sacri- 
fice, which  both  believer  -f-  and  unbeliever  may  be  cited  to 
shew  was,  from  a  very  high  antiquity,  held  to  be  piacular? 
This  point,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  sacrifices  offered  under 
the  Jewish  polity,  is  systematically  argued  by  St.  Paul  ;  and 
the  conclusion  drawn  is,  as  already  noticed,  that  the  end  or 
substance  of  these  things  was  Clnist.  :j:  But,  he  also  tells 
us  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  Abraham :  and  in  his 
day  also  we  find  the  sacrificed  lamb,  ||  and  earlier  than 
his  day,  in  the  times  of  the  very  first  pair,  and  nearly 
coeval  with  the  first  promise  of  the  Redeemer.  §  Why  we 
should  have  recourse  to  probabilities  of  another  sort,  and 
then  proceed  to  aftirm,  that  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and 
Kings  of  ancient  times,  and  even  under  inspired  teachers, 
had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  these  things,  I  am  quite  at  a 

*  See  the  following  exposition  of  Rev.  xii.         f  Job,  xxxiii.  24. 
I  Col.  ii.  17.  Ileb.  ix.  X.  &c.  ||  Gen.  xxii.  7. 

§  lb.  iv.  4.  Of  the  firstlings,  &,c.  So  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Exod. 
xiii.  12.  Lev.  xxvii.  2G,  &.c. 
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loss  to  conceive.  That  they  had  not  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  now  possess,  may  be  readily  enough  granted  : 
but  then,  they  must  have  known  that  all  this  exhibited  a 
system  of  mercy  and  of  grace ;  they  must  have  been  aware 
that  some  ulterior  end  was  had  in  view,  and  this,  if  they 
had  any  curiosity,  they  must  have  desired  to  see.  *  They 
must  also  have  known,  ihdii  faith  was  eminently  called  for, 
because  all  depended  upon  promise,  and  had  no  connection 
whatever,  either  with  the  moral  law,  or  with  the  merit  of  man. 
And,  the  truth  is,  they  waited  for  the  salvation  of  Godrf 
they  ''  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  hut 
having  seen  them  afar  off,  and,  tvere  persuaded  of  them,  and 
embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth."  1^ 

The  more  usual  head,  however,  under  which  this  subject 
is  introduced  and  argued  in  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of 
the  covenant;  and  this  was  a  covenant  of  grace :  "  For  this 
is  my  covenant,"  says  the  Apostle,  citing  one  of  the  Prophets, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ||  "  that  I  unll  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord :  I  will  put 
my  laics  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts :  and 
I  tvill  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people.  . .  . 
For  I  vnll  he  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness, 
and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more. 
In  that  he  saith,"  continues  he,  "  A  neio  covenant,  he  hath 
made  the  first  old.  Now  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old 
is  ready  to  vanish  away."  By  the  first  covenant,  as  here 
taught,  is  meant,  according  to  the  next  chapter,^  the  cere- 
monial observances,  which,  as  they  had  now  received  their 
completion  in  the  person  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  must  of 
necessity  pass  away. 

We  are  also  instructed,  in  the  same  Epistle,  "  To  look  to 

*  Luke,  X.  24.  f  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

\  Heb.xi.  13.  ||  Ileb.  viii.  10— 12,  13. 

§  Chap.ix.  1,  &c. 
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Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  o;;f7(fo  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel.'*  * 
And  in  another  place  it  is  said  :  "  Now  the  God  of  peace, 
that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting COVENANT,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work 
to  do  his  will."f  Here  we  find  the  covenant  termed  ever- 
lasting, and  the  blood  of  Christ  identified  with  that  shed 
symbolically  from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  this  is  termed.  The  covenant  which  God  made  ^vith 
the  Fathers:  ''Ye,"  it  is  said, ''arc  the  children  of  the  prophets, 
and  of  the  covenant  tvhich  Godmadewith  our  fathers,  saying 
unto  Abraham,  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed.'' %  This  covenant,  therefore,  was  not  new  in 
scope  or  in  substance,  but  only  in  form  and  observance.  It 
had  now  assumed  a  more  glorious  character,  in  exhibiting  the 
humiliation  and  sufferings  of  Him  who  was  God  and  with 
God,  and  by  whom  all  things  had  been  created  and  made, 
and  this  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  fallen  man.  It  also  pointed 
out  to  the  believer  a  system  of  mercy  and  loving-kindness, 
which  indeed  had  been  made  known  from  the  first,  and  had 
been  kept  up  by  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  under  the  cumbrous 
observances  of  a  ritual  law,  but  had  now  been  revealed  in 
a  flood  of  unimpeded  light  and  warmth,  as  miraculous  and 
convincing  in  its  circumstances,  as  it  was  comprehensive  and 
glorious  in  its  effects ;  as  honourable  to  God,  as  it  was 
encouraging  to  man ;  and  as  intelligible  and  practical,  as  it 
was  convincing  and  good. 

In  all  these  instances  (and  to  these  innumerable  others 
might  be  added)  this  covenanted  mercy  and  grace  is  appealed 

*  Ileb.  xii.  24.  Where  the  blood  of  sprinkling  cannot,  by  analogy, 
refer  to  that  of  Abel's  person,  but  to  that  of  his  sacrifice,  as  practised  after- 
wards under  tlie  Law.  See  Lev.  xvi.  15.  Is.  lii.  15. — Better,  because  the 
work  was  far  more  instructive,  complete,  and  glorious. 

t  Ileb.  xiii.  20,  21.  t  ^cts,  iii.  25. 
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to,  as  a  thing  about  which  there  had  never  been  any  doubt. 
If,  indeed,  the  mention  of  it  had  been  only  incidental,  or 
had  first  come  to  light  in  the  times  of  Isaiah,  or  of  some  one 
of  the  minor  Prophets,  or  had  been  first  propounded  in  the 
l:iew  Testament,  upon  the  authority  of  that  revelation  alone, 
then  might  we  have  concluded  with  Warburton  and  others, 
that  the  Fathers  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  these  things, 
and  that  life  and  immortality  had  exclusively  been  brought 
to  light  in  the  times  of  Jesus ;  or,  with  others,  that  the 
Law  is  at  variance  with  the  Gospel,  and  actually  opposed  to 
it.  From  what  has  been  said,  however,  I  think  we  are  bound 
to  come  to  a  very  different  conclusion ; — that  not  only  was 
the  law  of  faith  made  known  as  early  as  transgression  had 
made  faith  necessary, — but  also,  that  a  system  of  means,  dark 
and  shadowy  indeed  in  its  character,  yet  too  expressive  to 
be  misunderstood,  was  also  set  up,  carried  on,  and  finally 
amalgamated  with  the  more  enlightened  one  established  in 
Jesus,  when  the  fulness  of  time  had  arrived,  and  when  the 
purposes  of  God  had,  as  to  this  point,  received  their  con- 
summation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  must  be  clear,  that, 
from  the  very  first  promise  of  Holy  Writ,  down  to  the  decla- 
rations of  the  last  inspired  writer,  the  object  of  faith, 
namely  the  person  of  a  suffering  Redeemer  was  distinct  and 
definite ;  and,  that  in  truth,  Christ  not  only  existed  before 
the  times  of  Abraham,  but  existed  in  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  his  Church,  and  that  to  him  all  the  Prophets 
have  indeed  borne  witness.  It  must  also  be  evident,  that 
this  system  of  faith  had  its  rise,  continuation,  and  consum- 
mation, in  an  exhibition  of  the  unmerited  mercies  of  God ; 
and,  that  its  first  and  last  object  was  to  meet,  and  provide 
for,  the  wants  of  intelligent  creation.  It  is,  perhaps,  equally 
evident,  that  a  moral  law  has  also  existed  from  a  still  earlier 
period,  has  been  continued  in  all  its  rigour  through  the  pa- 
triarchal and  Mosaic  times,  has  been  pronounced  hob/,  just, 
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and  good,  by  the  Apostle,  and  by  him  has  also  been  said  to 
be  established  by  the  Gospel.  These  combined  systems  have, 
throughout  all  ages,  succeeded  in  producing  the  fruits  of  holi- 
ness and  peace ;  and,  as  every  service  has  been  presented 
in  the  full  exercise  of  obedience  and  assurance  of  faith,  the 
blessings  of  time  and  of  eternity  have  been  dealt  out  with 
a  liberal  hand,  and  hosts  innumerable  have  been  added  to 
the  assembly  of  the  first-born. 

It  has  also  been  shewn  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
no  other  system  can  be  effectual  in  first  reducing,  and  then 
in  duly  elevating,  the  mind  of  man,  so  as  to  make  him  meet 
to  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life.  —  Our 
Scriptures  moreover  declare,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Re- 
deemer shall  never  fail;  that  it  shall  extend  from  sea  to 
sea,  from  the  river  to  the  world's  end ;  and  that  it  shall 
remain  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure.  And,  as 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  miraculous  influences 
have  now  ceased,  we  have  every  ground  for  concluding,  that 
our  means  of  obedience  and  of  grace  are  the  same  in  charac- 
ter and  intent  with  those  made  known  in  the  earliest  times  ; 
that  they  are  full  and  complete  in  their  requirements,  means, 
and  end;  and  in  every  respect  permanent  and  unchangeable. 

The  last  point  we  shall  consider  is,  the  suitableness  and 
value  of  this  view  of  the  divine  economy,  as  commenced, 
carried  on,  and  completed,  for  our  instruction,  assurance,  and 
final  salvation.  If  we  can  suppose  the  Divine  energies  ever 
to  have  been  thus  exerted  for  the  good  of  man,  our  next 
supposition  must  be,  that  they  would  be  harmonious  in  their 
proceedings,  and  effective  in  their  end  :  and  this  is  what 
they  peculiarly  are.  Our  duties  to  God  and  to  man  are  first 
authoritatively  taught  and  urged.  In  the  next  place,  the 
imperfections  of  our  best  services  are  clearly  and  strongly 
inculcated;  the  mercy  of  God  is  then  proposed,  and  faith  is 
demanded  as  the  means  whereby  salvation  shall  finally  be 
secured.     Here  the  fullest  exercise  of  all  our  best  affections 
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and  powers  is  both  demanded  and  provided  for,  and  suffi- 
cient aid  afforded  to  raise  the  hope,  and  to  reaUse  the 
enjoyment  of  all  that  earth  and  heaven  can  afford;  and, 
while  the  believer  is  forgetting  what  is  behind,  and  reaching 
out  for  the  acquisition  of  all  that  is  before  him,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  exclaim,  (and  this  too  forms  one  of  his  highest 
privileges  and  greatest  enjoyments,)  that  the  power  is  all 
of  God ;  that  Paul  may  plant,  Apollos  water,  but  that  God 
giveth  the  increase,  and  that  to  his  name  is  all  the  praise 
and  the  glory  due. 

Nor  is  this  his  ground  of  hope  only  of  yesterday ;  it  consti- 
tutes no  new  experiment  now  for  the  first  time  discovered  and 
recommended  :  the  believer  can  appeal  to  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
to  an  army  of  prophets,  martyrs,  saints ;  to  an  innumerable 
company  whose  faith,  deeds,  trials,  expectations,  have  been 
witnessed  and  registered  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are 
still  preserved  for  his  instruction  and  comfort.  In  the  first 
revelation  he  can  read  the  promise  made  to  the  Fathers  of 
that  mysterious  Child  who  was  to  be  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords  ; — in  the  sufferings  and  experience  of  the  first 
martyr,  the  testimony  afforded  that  he  pleased  God,  and  that 
he  lived  by  faith ; — and  in  those  of  the  first  murderer,  that 
he,  like  all  his  apostate  followers,  was  but  a  vagabond  and 
a  wanderer  upon  the  earth,  an  alien  to  the  commonwealth 
of  mercy,  and  was  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
world.  In  like  manner,  will  the  walk  of  Enoch  with  God, 
the  covenant  and  the  mercy  afforded  to  Noah,  adoption 
into  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  the  becoming  a  spiritual 
heir  of  the  promises  made  to  him  when  he  saw  the  day 
of  Christ  and  rejoiced,  instruct,  edify,  encourage,  and  sup- 
port him. — It  would  be  endless  to  point  out  all  the  instances 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  admonition  and  encou- 
ragement of  the  believer.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every 
page  of  its  history,  laws,  promises,  predictions  r  and  they 
have  been  revealed  and  jjerpetuatcd,  that  the  man  of  God 
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might  be  perfect,  and  thoroughly  finished  to  every  good 
work  :  trained  up  to  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  and  made 
meet  to  be  a  partaker  of  those  glories  which  are  still  to  be 
revealed. 

There  is,  besides  the  suitableness  and  authority  of  all 
this,  an  unity  of  purpose,  of  means,  and  of  experience,  which 
must  be  highly  satisfactory  and  convincing  to  the  reasonable 
mind.  Here  we  find  the  means,  the  end,  the  effects,  univer- 
sally the  same.  The  mind  of  our  God  fixed  and  immutable  ; 
His  word  constant  and  unvarying ;  its  instructions  standing 
ever  on  the  same  grounds ;  proposing  the  same  means, 
obedience  and  faith ;  the  same  Redeemer,  the  Lamb  slain  ; 
the  same  end,  to  reconcile  God  and  man,  and  to  insure  every 
blessing  of  which  the  human  soul  stands  in  need.  Here, 
too,  we  have  nothing  subtle,  far-fetched,  partial,  or  deceptive. 
Obedience  to  precepts  intelligible  and  plain,  is  peremptorily 
demanded  of  all ;  and  the  promise  of  that  which  is  as  valu- 
able as  it  is  necessary  and  durable,  made  sure  to  every  heir 
of  the  family  of  faith.  In  Christ  Jesus,  the  poor  man  can 
find  a  friend,  an  adviser,  a  brother,  and  a  judge;  the  rich, 
a  counsellor  and  an  example ;  and  all,  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King;  a  Redeemer,  and  an  atonement  for  the  sins  that  are 
])ast,  and  a  Mediator  with  the  Father,  touched  with  the  feel- 
ings of  our  infirmities,  who  has  promised  to  provide  us  with 
all  the  blessings  to  come.  With  these  things  before  us,  both 
reason  and  faith  demand,  that  we  ''  gird  up  the  loins  of  our 
mind,  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is 
to  be  brought  unto  us  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." — 
"  That  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than 
of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be 
found  unto  praise  and  honour  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of 
Jesus  Christ :  whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love  ;  in  whom, 
though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  :  receiving  the  end  of  your 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls.     Of  which  salvation 
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the  prophets  have  inquired  and  searched  diUgently,  who 
prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you." 
Heaven  and  earth  cannot  conspire  to  give  you  better  laws, 
brighter  promises,  stronger  assurances  :  God  and  man  can 
scarcely  afford  you  any  thing  more  easy  of  comprehension, 
more  suitable  or  more  encouraging,  than  are  the  precepts 
and  the  promises,  which  originally  grew  out  of  the  mercy, 
and  which  finally  conspire  to  advance  the  glory,  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  By  whom  indeed  all  things  were  created  and 
made ;  and  to  whom  be  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  glory, 
honour,  might,  majesty,  and  praise. 
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SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  USE  or  REASON,  THE  NATURE  OF  SCIENCE,  SfC,  IN  DISCUSSING 
QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  RELIGION,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  SYSTEM 
OF   RATIONALISM    AS  TAUGHT    IN    THE    MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  GERMANY,  8cC. 

In  order  to  meet  the  rationalists  of  the  German  school, 
as  well  as  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  doubt  often  met 
with  among  our  own  free-thinkers  (for  the  principle  is  in 
each  case  one  and  the  same),  it  is  my  intention  first  to 
consider  the  office  of  right  reason  generally,  and  then  to 
shew,  that  notwithstanding  the  professions  of  this  school 
as  to  the  progress  of  science,  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  that 
their  creed  alone  can  be  reconciled  therewith,  right  reason 
is,  in  truth,  on  the  side  of  what  has  been  termed  the  ancient 
and  orthodox  faith.  In  this  inquiry  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual,—  nothing  to  advance  or  prove  on  the  extent  to  which 
rationalism  may  have  spread  itself  in  Germany  or  elsewhere, — 
nor  any  thing  to  recommend  or  to  condemn,  as  to  the  human 
means  whereby  this  may  be  effectually  controlled,  or  under 
which  it  may  have  assumed  its  present  shape  and  character. 
These  questions  I  leave  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rose,  who  is 
fully  competent  to  discuss  them.  It  will  be  my  business  to 
examine  the  system,  both  in  principle  and  detail,  which 
he  has  not  professedly  done  ;  and  to  propose  and  recommend, 
as  far  as  I  may  be  able,  what  I  conceive  to  be  principles 
which  have  reason  and  fact  for  their  foundation,  and  which 
are,  therefore,  the  most  likely  to  further  the  cause  of  truth. 

To    commence,    then,   with  the  very  beginning    of  our 
inquiry,  let   ns   suppose    a  book  lately   to   have    been    dis- 
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covered  jirofessing  to  contain  matter  of  the  liighest  possible 
moment,  both  in  a  religious  and  moral  point  of  view  ;  and, 
if  we  also  suppose  ourselves  to  be  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  in  which  it  happens  to  be  written,  our  first 
question  will  be.  In  what  way  ought  we  to  conduct  the  inquiry 
which  is  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  this  document?  We 
will  not,  in  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry,  suppose  our- 
selves to  be  entirely  destitute  of  either  morality  or  science  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  order  to  give  every  advantage 
to  our  opponents,  we  will  allow  morality,  together  with  every 
human  science,  to  have  arrived  at  that  state  in  which  we 
now  find  them.  It  will,  however,  be  important  here  to 
determine  what  we  mean  by  the  terms  morality  and  science; 
otherwise  misunderstandings  may  arise,  which  may  greatly 
retard  and  embarrass  our  question. 

By  morality  then  we  mean.  The  knowledge  of  those 
fundamental  truths  relating  to  human  conduct,  which  ex- 
perience has  shewn  to  be  advantageous  to  society,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  those  laws  both  public  and  private,  which 
have  either  been  positively  enacted,  ratified,  and  published, 
or  have  otherwise  obtained  currency  by  common  consent, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  individuals  in 
every  possible  relation  of  life. 

By  science  we  mean.  The  knowledge  of  those  truths 
which  are  capable  of  demonstration,  and  which  have  been 
confirm.ed  by  an  appeal  to  experiment.  To  nothing  short  of 
this  last  can  we  allow  the  name  of  science;  because,  in 
nothing  else  can  we  possess  that  which  truly  deserves  the 
name  of  knowledge.  In  other  cases,  probabilities  may  run  so 
high  as  to  command  an  implicit  confidence  ;  but  still  they  are 
probabilities  and  nothing  more  ;  —  they  can  never  amount  to 
knowledge,  and,  according  to  our  notions,  cannot  lay  claim 
to  the  name  of  science.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
innumerable  questions  may  arise,  in  which  only  one  or  other 
of  these  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Upon  some,  science  can  exert  no  useful  influence ; 
and  such  are  those  which  are  generally  termed  moral:  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  which  belong  purely  to  science 
can  never  be  judged  of  by  the  doctrines  of  right  and  wrong, 
as  taught  by  morality.  No  one  in  his  senses  would,  I  pre- 
sume, attempt    to    calculate   an   eclipse  of  the  sun  by  any 
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moral  postulate  or  law  whatever  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  any  one  venture  to  judge  of  the  justness  or  not  of 
any  moral  conclusion,  by  the  formulse  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  calculating  an  eclipse:  for  this  reason  —  the  questions 
themselves  rest  on  grounds  altogether  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  are  essentially  different.  If,  therefore,  we  would 
in  any  case  insure  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  we  must  be 
guided  in  our  investigations  by  methods  suited  to  its  parti- 
cular character.  In  other  words,  we  must,  in  questions 
relating  to  morality,  he  content  with  probabilities  only ; 
not  because  we  would  fix  our  standard  any  lower  than  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  bear,  but  because  it  is  impossible 
here  to  have  demonstration  :  and  when  this  is  the  fact  (and 
it  is  so  in  every  question  relating  to  morality),  we  must  not 
expect  kiioirledge, — probability  is  all  that  can  be  had.  But 
when  this  runs  high,  or  so  high  as  not  to  admit  of  a  reason- 
able doubt  to  the  contrary,  we  are  as  much  bound  to  receire 
it,  as  we  are  to  admit  tlie  clearest  demonstration  to  be  found 
in  the  purest  science. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  pure  science  only,  or  what  is 
sometimes  termed  the  pure  mathematics.  Now,  if  we  pro- 
ceed one  step  farther  in  science  (and  this  we  must  do  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  the  purposes  of  life),  we  shall  find  that 
its  results  can  claim  a  character  no  higher  than  that  of  ;;;o- 
bability,  and  in  which  an  appeal  to  experiment  alone  can 
justify  their  adoption.  In  mechanics,  for  example,  the  im- 
perfection of  machinery  is  such  as  to  render  every  thing  like 
mathematical  precision  an  object  quite  out  of  nature;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  optics.  In  hydrostatics,  the  primary 
laws  of  resistance,  as  far  as  yet  ascertained,  do  not  amount 
to  any  thing  much  better  than  conjecture;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  the  mean,  out  of  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
periments, is  the  only  result  that  can  be  relied  on  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  :  this  is  also  the  case  in  mechanics 
and  optics  ;  and  therefore  all  we  can  say  of  the  results 
arrived  at,  either  in  astronomy,  projectiles,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other  branch  of  mixed  science,  will  amount  to  nothing  better 
than  probabilities.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  th.ese 
probabilities  will  be  weak  or  unconvincing,  but  only  that 
they  can  be  recommended  to  adoption  with  no  degree  of 
confidence,  unlef?s  arrived  at  with    the    greatest  care,  and 
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every  allowance  have  been  made  for  the  errors  of  observation 
—  of  the  instruments  —  and  of  the  various  other  circum- 
stances connected  therewith,  which,  however,  can  never  be 
exactly  ascertained.  In  chemistry,  medicine,  and  some  other 
sciences,  no  primary  laws  have  yet  been  determined  :  these 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  experimental  rather  than 
positive  sciences,  and  so  far  liable  to  all  the  uncertainty 
usually  attendant  on  the  process  of  experiment.  Science, 
therefore,  as  well  as  morality,  when  reduced  to  practice,  can 
claim  nothing  better  to  recommend  it  than  a  high  degree 
oj' probability/ ;  but  to  this  we  are  bound  to  give  our  assent, 
not  because  the  result  is  absolutely,  but  physically,  certain  ; 
just  as  in  morality,  not  because  the  result  we  may  have 
obtained  is  demonstrably,  but  morally,  true. 

Let  us  now  oifer  a  few  remarks  on  that  which  has 
been  sometimes  termed  the  science  of  sciences ;  namely,  me- 
taphysics, for  by  this  religious  and  moral  truth  is  some- 
times judged.  Here,  then,  the  mode  of  inquiry  usually 
resorted  to,  consists  of  a  comparison  and  induction  of  par- 
ticulars carried  on  through  the  medium  of  words,  from 
which  results  are  obtained  that  may  or  may  not  be 
within  the  reach  of  experiment.  Of  those  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  experiment  or  experience  (which  is  here  the 
same  thing),  little  doubt,  perhaps,  will  be  entertained  as  to 
their  truth  or  falsehood  ;  and  so  far  we  shall  always  have 
sufficient  grounds  for  knowing,  whether  they  ought  to  be 
received  or  rejected  :  but  when  we  rise  to  speculations  in- 
volving the  character  of  the  Deity,  the  nature  and  destinies 
of  the  human  soul,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  will  admit  of 
no  corrections  from  experiment,  the  utmost  we  can  arrive  at 
must  be,  prohobilities  far  inferior  to  those  arrived  at  by  the 
application  of  the  sciences,  or  even  to  those  moral  results 
which  admit  of  correction  by  experience.  For  this  obvious 
reason  —  those  notions,  which  are  not  obtained  immediately 
through  the  senses  (which,  indeed,  present  the  most  perfect 
means  of  knowledge  within  our  reach),  but  arc  acquired  by 
induction  carried  on  through  mediums  of  the  steadiness  of 
which  there  may  be  reason  to  doubt,  or  in  the  application  of 
which  we  may  often  err,  can  never  give  their  possessor  an 
assurance  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  truth,  to  such  a  degree, 
at   least,   as   to   be   applicable    to    the    purposes   of  further 
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ratiocination  and  inquiry.  In  every  case,  then,  I  think  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  all  the  probability  which  is  really  due 
to  such  results  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  them,  and  no  more  ; 
rising,  it  may  be,  trom  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  just  as  the 
errors  likely  to  attend  the  process  can  be  cleared  away  or 
not;  and  allowing  to  the  highest  our  belief,  which  it  will 
truly  deserve,  and  to  the  lowest,  so  much  of  our  assent  as 
will  not  be  likely  to  involve  the  loss  of  some  real  good. 

A  man  may,  hov^^ever,  refuse  his  assent  to  every  pro- 
position not  capable  of  demonstration ;  and  such  anomalies 
are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  notwithstanding  the  fact, 
that  no  such  capability  exists  except  in  the  pure  mathe- 
matics ;  and  the  additional  one,  that  every  day's  life  of  such 
individual  will  virtually  prove  that  he  holds  no  such  thing. 
Others  again  may  be  simple  enough  to  believe  every  thing, 
however  improbable,  absurd,  or  even  impossible ;  and  some 
of  this  class  too,  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  vast 
variety  about  us.  I  will  only  affirm  here,  however,  what  I 
believe  every  one  will  allow  to  be  just,  that  neither  of  these 
characters  can  be  said  to  be  reasonable ;  but,  that  the  truly 
rational  man  is  to  be  found  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
these  extremes. 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  REASONABLENESS  OF  THE  DOCTRINES,  ikc.  PROPOSED  IN 
THE  REVELATION. 

Having  stated,  then,  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
morality, — of  science,  pure  or  mixed,  and  the  right  use  of 
reason ;  we  may  now  proceed  with  our  examination  of  the 
book  supposed  at  our  outset  to  have  been  discovered. 

Now  I  think  it  may  be  granted,  that  if  such  book  has 
been  found,  it  ought  to  submit  to  an  investigation  as  to  the 
question,  whether  it  really  is,  or  is  not,  the  book  which  it 
professes  to  be,  —  a  book  containing  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  man.  I  say,  we  ought  to  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  this  is  not,  like  many  other  such  claims 
made,  an  imposition  calculated  rather  to  do  mischief  than 
good  ;  and  whether  it  is  not,  in  the  very  first  step  it  takes. 
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advancing  a  falsehood,  in  order  to  secure  its  admission  among 
us.  Some  will  say,  perhaps,  that  this  will  be  allowing 
human  reason  too  much, — that  it  will  be  erecting  it  into  a 
tribunal  on  what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  and 
eventually  to  advance  the  wisdom  of  the  creature  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  the  Creator.  My  answer  is,  I  believe 
not.  We  are  justified  in  going  so  far  only  as  human  reason, 
rightly  applied,  will  carry  us;  and  this,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  condemning  statements,  which  such  book  may  contain, 
and  which  may  have  been  unknown  to  us  before,  but  only 
to  ascertain  whether,  as  far  as  we  have  knowledge  mathe- 
matical, physical,  or  moral,  such  work  does,  or  does  not, 
contain  the  useful  and  highly  important  matter  to  which  it 
lays  claim.  On  the  supposition,  indeed,  of  such  book  con- 
taining information  with  which  we  were  not  previously 
acquainted,  we  may  perhaps  affirm,  that  this  will  constitute 
no  inconsiderable  reason  for  making  the  proposed  inquiry: 
because  in  this  case,  as  indeed  in  every  other  for  which 
inquiries  are  usually  undertaken  and  carried  on,  our  stock 
of  knowledge  may  be  greatly  augmented.  The  novelty  of 
the  matter,  therefore,  which  may  thus  be  presented  to  us, 
will  be  so  far  from  forming  any  reason  why  we  should  for- 
bear, that  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  constitute  a  very  cogent 
one  for  proceeding  with  our  proposed  investigation. 

I  shall  now  suppose  our  inquiry  commenced,  and  that  we 
have  ascertained  the  fact,  that  our  book  professes  to  Contain 
one  of  the  simplest,  purest,  best-supported,  and  most  authori- 
tative systems  of  morality  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  recom- 
mended too,  not  only  bec^se  it  is  good,  but  because  both 
present  and  eternal  felicity  are  affirmed  to  be  the  undoubted 
consequence  ;  and  urging  accordingly,  that  every  sacrifice, 
even  that  of  life  itself  if  necessary,  be  made  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  precept,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  end  proposed. 

A  question  will  now  very  naturally  arise,  as  to  how  far 
the  writers  of  such  a  work  could  be  authorised,  in  making 
these  declarations  so  positively.  Supposing  they  had  no 
other  means  of  information  than  those  which  we  possess, 
it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  that  they  must  have  been  arrant 
impostors.  No  man  living,  we  know,  has  information  suf- 
ficient to  speak  thus  positively  on  points  so  far   removed 
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from  human  experience.  It  may  be  said,  mdeed,  that 
something  like  the  matter  thus  proposed  is  probable,  but 
nothing  more  can  ;  and  the  consequence  must  be,  that  if 
these  writers  offer  their  instruction,  on  grounds  no  better  than 
conjecture,  morality,  or  even  metaphysics,  the  whole  ought 
to  be  branded  as  a  forgery  :  because  we  know  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  arrive  at  any  such  results;  and, 
as  for  the  other  sciences,  they  are  conversant  about  no  such 
things.  Besides,  how  good  soever  the  morality  recom- 
mended may  be,  it  will  be  a  very  bad  recommendation  to  it 
to  be  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  stamp  of  imposture 
upon  its  face. 

Upon  a  little  inquiry,  however,  we  shall  find  that  a  higher 
claim  is  actually  made;  and  further,  that  it  is  most  clearly 
stated,  that  man  as  such,  has  not  the  means  of  knowing 
these  things.  So  far,  then,  there  is  no  mistake  or  falsehood 
discoverable  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  these  truths,  if  in 
reality  they  are  such,  are  proposed  and  recommended.  Let 
us  now  advert  to  a  few  other  particulars  offered  on  the  same 
grounds,  then  inquire  into  their  reasonableness;  and  lastly,  in- 
vestigate the  grounds  themselves  on  which  these  are  proposed. 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  morality  and  the  rewards  and 
punishments  annexed  to  it,  found  in  the  Scriptures  already 
noticed,  we  are  informed,  that  God  created  all  things 
visible  and  invisible ;  and  that  man,  which  is  the  only  ra- 
tional agent  known  to  us,  is  likewise  the  work  of  his 
hands; — that  this  rational  being  was,  indeed,  once  placed  in 
a  state  liable  to  none  of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  is  now 
exposed,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  disobedience, 
no  matter  what  that  was,  he  was  thus  reduced.  It  goes  on 
to  tell  us,  that  he  is  in  reality  much  worse  in  practice  than 
in  knowledge,  and  in  no  respect  fit  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  his  maker. 

It  should  seem  from  these  statements,  that  whatever  be 
the  authority  on  which  they  are  made,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  put  forth  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  currency  in 
the  world.  Men,  whatever  else  they  are,  (and  they  have  some 
truly  noble  qualities),  are  not  generally  pleased  with  disser- 
tations against  the  human  intellect,  or  the  merit  to  be  at- 
tached to  human  virtue  ;  nor  are  they  very  suddenly  led  to 
adopt  notions  tcndiijg  (o  make  them  less  pleased  with  them- 
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selves  than  It  is  natural  for  them  to  be.  To  the  relation, 
indeed,  that  God  made  the  world,  and  placed  man  in  a  state 
of  greater  general  comfort  than  he  is  now  found,  nothing 
perhaps  very  strong  can  be  objected  ;  though  many  ques- 
tions may  be  started  of  which  our  Book  says  nothing.  Whe- 
ther, for  example,  any  other  creation  took  place  before  this ; 
or  whether  any  and  what  worlds,  had  actually  been  created 
before,  or  were  then  brought  into  being  ? — Whether  any  and 
what  rational  beings,  similar,  superior,  or  inferior  to  our- 
selves, were  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  likewise  created  ? — And 
lastly,  if  there  be  another  state  of  existence,  where  that  will 
be  found,  and  what  will  be  the  precise  nature  of  those  who 
will  be  placed  in  it  ?  It  may  be  answered,  once  for  all,  that 
no  such  questions  as  these  are  decided,  discussed,  or  even 
hinted  at :  the  end  had  in  view  seems  to  have  been,  at  once 
to  afford  the  most  useful  information,  and  to  give  weight  to  the 
precepts  delivered,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  should  seem,  of  in- 
suring compliance,  and  which,  it  is  positively  declared,  have 
been  revealed  for  the  good  of  man.  That  other  worlds  may 
have  been  formed,  and  other  beings  created,  ages  before  this 
state  of  things  had  an  existence,  is  probable  enough  ;  and  that 
others  may  still  be  going  on,  is  neither  unreasonable  nor 
repugnant  to  this  Book  :  but,  as  it  offers  nothing  whatever  on 
these  subjects,  nothing  can  be  said  either  for  or  against  it  on 
their  account.  To  the  existence  of  other  rational  beings,  in- 
deed, it  occasionally  refers;  but  here  it  affords  us  no  curious 
particulars  as  to  their  origin,  characters,  or  end;  and,  as  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  in  all  this  repugnant  to  our  reason,  we 
must  refer  its  credibility  solely  to  the  question  of  authority, 
which  will  hereafter  be  considered. 

Having  stated,  then,  that  man  is  a  very  imperfect  creature, 
liable  to  much  mistake,  error,  and  sin,  (which,  indeed,  expe- 
rience abundantly  assures  us  is  the  fact),  our  Book  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  God  who  takes  cognizance  of  this,  and  considers 
it  as  transgression  against  his  law,  has,  nevertheless,  from 
the  merciful  and  gracious  character  which  he  sustains,  pro- 
posed a  means,  by  which  he  will  extend  a  full  pardon  to  the 
offender,  freely  adopt  him  as  one  of  his  own  family  and  child- 
ren, and  finally  bring  him  into  a  better  state  of  existence  : 
by  which  seems  to  be  meant,  that  he  will  act  towards  such 
an  one  as  a  father,  and  not  as  a  judge  —  that  he  will  provide 
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him  with  every  thing  necessary  for  this  life,  and  also  for  that 
which  we  are  told  is  to  come. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  how  far  soever  this  may  be 
removed  above  human  means  or  human  power,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  thing  unreasonable  in  it,  or  unbecoming 
the  great  and  manifestly  benevolent  Being  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  our  nature.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  neither  know 
nor  read  of  any  such  provision  as  this  made  for  the  inferior 
creatures  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ;  but  then  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  calculated  to  form  any  estimate  of  such  a 
good.  If  they  cannot  reason  and  feel  as  we  do  on  privations, 
hopes,  fears,  sufferings,  and  the  like,  it  is  because  they  have 
not  faculties  given  them  either  to  appreciate  the  remedy  or 
to  lament  its  loss.  This  is  probable ;  but  the  truth  is,  we 
know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  on  the  subject.  In  our 
case,  then  (and  this  is  all  Avhich  concerns  us),  the  provision, 
if  there  be  such,  is  not  only  good,  but  it  is  that  which  every 
reasonable  being  cannot  be  too  anxious  to  make  his  own; 
and,  for  which,  when  acquired,  he  cannot  be  too  thankful. 
Sinner  as  he  confessedly  is,  nothing  short  qfthe  mercy  of 
the  Deity  can  propose  his  pardon  :  transgressor  as  he  is, 
grace  alone  can  rescue  him  from  the  penalty  of  a  righteous 
law,  and  enable  him  to  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  of  ac- 
ceptance. We  may  here  conclude,  then,  that  whatever  may 
be  said  on  this  subject,  the  end  proposed  is  so  far  from  being- 
unreasonable,  that  it  should  rather  seem  unreasonable  a  bene- 
volent and  wise  Creator  should  not  have  made  provision  for 
it;  and  if  it  can  be  shewn,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
having  made  this  provision,  it  will  follow  that  we  are  bound 
to  accept  it  with  all  thankfulness. 

The  conditions  generally  proposed  in  our  Scriptures  are, 
in  the  next  place,  an  entire  belief  and  a  hearty  compliance 
with  all  its  requirements.  One  particular  point,  and  this  is 
made  very  prominent,  is  a  belief  in  the  mission  of  a  person 
termed  in  some  places  "the  Anointed  or  Christ,"  in  others 
"  the  Son  of  God,"  and  in  others  "  the  Saviour,"  &c.  in  all 
which  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  same  person  is 
meant.  This  person,  we  are  told,  is  worthy  of  all  honour ;  that 
he  is  our  Redeemer,  that  is,  that  he  did,  by  one  great  act  of 
suffering,  redeem  us  from  the  penalty  due  to  our  transgres- 
sions ;"  that  he  also  left  us  an  example  of  life,  no  less  than 
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many  excellent  discourses,  calculated  to  instruct  us  in  our 
several  duties  ;  and  further,  that  he  promised  an  extraordi- 
nary help  or  assistance  should  be  given  to  those  who  would 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  his  divine  law. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  said  of  these  doctrines,  or  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  proposed,  one  thing  is  perfectly 
clear;  namely,  that  the  object  aimed  at  in  every  case  is 
the  good  of  man :  so  far  all  is  plain,  and  certainly  not  un- 
reasonable, because  it  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  general 
dealings  of  God  with  his  creatures.  As  to  the  extra- 
ordinary assistance  promised  in  the  last,  the  very  frail  and 
peccable  nature  of  man  points  it  out  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary, when  we  know  that  a  life  more  conformable  with  the 
moral  law,  as  revealed  in  our  Scriptures,  is  actually  called 
for.  That  it  is  above  the  power  of  man  to  afford  such 
assistance,  the  very  terms  used  are  sufficient  to  shew  ;  but 
that  it  is  unreasonahle  such  should  be  promised,  and  even 
given,  if  the  Deity  have  indeed  any  concern  in  this  matter, 
is  what  no  one  can  for  a  moment  suppose,  much  less  attempt 
to  prove. 

With  reference  to  the  Redeemer's  suffering  for  others,  all 
we  shall  now  say  is  :  If  this  was  undertaken,  as  it  is  stated 
to  be,  from  a  pure  and  unmerited  regard  to  man,  it  was  in- 
deed an  act  worthy  of  the  most  exalted  nature  —  an  instance 
such  as  has  never  been  equalled  on  earth,  and  is  never  likely 
to  be :  and  if  this  was  intended,  as  we  arc  told  it  was,  to 
make  known  the  more  than  parental  love  of  God  to  his 
creatures,  we  shall  have  an  additional  reason  for  believing, 
that  He  is  not  only  merciful  and  good, but  merciful  and  good 
in  a  degree  far  exceeding  our  ordinary  notions  and  experience. 


SECTION  III. 

ON   THE  RKASONABLENESS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  01-   THE  y\TONEMENT. 

A  GRAVE  question,  however,  may  be,  and  is  frequently, 
mooted  here  ;  namely.  Why  did  a  merciful  Deity  lay  the  sins 
of  many  upon  a  righteous  and  sinless  being?  I  can  only 
say.  It  docs  not  appear  to  be  stated,  that  God  did  forcibly 
lay  the  sins  of  the  world   upon  our  sinless  Rcdccnicf' ;  but 
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only  that  he  touk  upon  himself  the  chastisement  due  to  us. 
This  I  deem  an  important  distinction  as  to  the  statements 
made,  although  it  may  not  be  in  my  power  to  give  a  full 
explanation  as  to  every  particular  connected  with  them. 
From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  this  doctrine  is  gene- 
rally stated,  we  may,  I  think,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
although  there  are  some  things  exceeding  our  knowledge, 
there  are  none  repugnant  to  our  reason,  and  certainly  none 
opposed  to  the  decisions  of  science. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  are  taught,  that  our  Redeemer 
took  this  office,  together  with  its  sufferings,  upon  himself, 
out  of  pure  mercy,  and  in  order  to  secure  our  pardon.  This, 
I  think,  may  be  termed  kind,  merciful,  and  good ;  but  not 
unreasonable.  Any  man  of  wealth  among  ourselves  may, 
from  the  impulse  of  kindness  or  philanthropy,  take  upon 
himself  to  discharge  the  debts  contracted  by  another  \  and 
this  he  may  do,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  being  unrea- 
sonable. And,  indeed,  unless  some  such  actsof  grace  as  this 
occasionally  took  place,  we  might  justly  conclude,  that  there 
really  exists  nothing  like  virtue  in  the  world.  The  principle, 
therefore,  is  good :  and  it  is  one  that  is  not  only  frequently 
acted  upon  among  us,  but  is  held  up  as  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation. 

It  may  be  asked,  in  the  next  place.  Is  it  reasonable  that 
the  sacrifice  of  a  sinless  being  can  be  accepted  nnder  any 
circumstance  ?  I  answer,  if  any  such  atoning  sacrifice  be 
offered  at  all,  it  must  necessarily  be  that  of  a  sinless  being. 
In  the  case  above  adduced,  the  man  of  wealth  alone  is  the 
man  who  can  discharge  the  debts  of  another.  If  he  be 
himself  a  debtor,  it  will  be  both  unreasonable  and  absurd  to 
expect  such  sacrifice  from  him  :  because  this  will  be  to  ex- 
pect that  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  afibrd.  So  in  tlie 
case  of  the  Redeemer :  were  he  himself  a  sinner,  he  might 
suffer  for  his  own  sins,  and  this  is  all  he  could  possibly 
do  ;  no  punishment  received  by  him  in  such  a  case  could 
administer  the  least  advantage  to  any  other  person,  because 
the  sacrifice  thus  made  must  be  inadequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. That  it  must  be  a  sinless  person,  therefore,  who 
must  redeem  others,  if  they  are  to  be  redeemed  at  all,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  so  far  we  have  nothing  repugnant  to 
reason  in  this  doctrine,  but  perfectly  coiisonunt  with  it ;  and 
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the  only  question  that  can  remain  on  this  head  must  be. 
Whether  life  ought  at  all  to  be  sacrificed  in  such  a  case  ? 
But,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  this  consideration,  the  end 
proposed  to  be  attained  ought  first  to  be  estimated ;  for  if 
this  end  be  not  such  as  to  warrant  so  great  a  sacrifice,  then 
will  its  tender  be  unreasonable ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
be,  it  will  follow,  that  even  to  sacrifice  life  will  be  both  rea- 
sonable and  right. 

Now  the  end  proposed  is,  the  eternal  salvatioii  of  all 
men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free ;  and 
the  question  is.  Is  it  unreasonable,  that  one  human  life 
shall  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  an  end  such 
as  this  ?  The  question  now  is,  not  whether  any  other  means 
of  salvation  may  or  may  not  have  been  devised;  nor  whether 
one  more  or  less  suitable  to  the  dictates  of  human  reason 
may  not  have  been  had  recourse  to.  It  certainly  was  in  the 
power  of  Omnipotence  to  devise  other  means;  but  whether 
even  He  could  have  devised  such  as  would  have  insured 
universal  acceptance,  without  at  the  same  time  forcibly  con- 
trolling the  human  will,  might  be  questionable.  Our  ques- 
tion is  this,  and  this  only.  Whether  that  proposed  is  or  is 
not  reasonable  ?  In  answer  to  the  question,  then,  Whether  it 
is  reasonable  that  one  human  life  should  be  sacrificed  for  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  all  ?  I  would  say,  if  it  appear  that  no 
other  means  can  be  resorted  to  (and  this  appears  to  be  the 
case  here),  then  a  moment's  doubt  cannot  possibly  be  enter- 
tained on  the  subject.  So  far  from  being  reasonable,  it  would 
be  madness  to  hesitate ;  especially  when  we  are  assured, 
that  the  loss  of  human  life,  in  this  case,  did  not  also  involve 
the  loss  of  the  soul.  Sacrifices  such  as  this  have  been 
made  times  innumerable,  for  purposes  of  infinitely  less  value, 
and  where  the  probability  of  insuring  the  end  proposed  was 
far  from  convincing.  The  reasonableness,  and  indeed  the 
wisdom,  shewn  on  these  occasions,  has  been  appealed  to  by 
the  majority  in  every  age  and  country,  and  is  still  held  up,  in 
the  example  of  our  patriots,  as  matter  for  the  admiration  and 
imitation  of  all  succeeding  times.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  propriety  or  goodness  of  this  or  that  ex- 
ample is  contended  for  in  every  case,  but  only  that  such 
sacrifices  are  reasonable,  when  there  are  also  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  some    good   cn&   shall,  thus  bo   secured. 
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Such,  then,  our  Scripture  manifestly  proposes;  and  this  is 
the  only  question  novv  before  us  :  it  will  be  for  us  to  inquire, 
in  another  place,  whether  Scripture  itself  ought  to  be  re- 
garded in  such  cases.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  then,  that  a 
sinless,  or,  in  other  words,  an  acceptable  Being,  be  sacri- 
ficed, if  it  is  certainly  known  that  the  eternal  salvation 
of  all  men  can  thereby  be  attained.  The  only  question,  per- 
haps, that  now  can  be  put,  must  be  something  like  the 
followino- :  Is  it  agreeable  to  human  reason,  that  the  Deity 
should  require  such  a  sacrifice  to  be  made  ?  which,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  is  an  impious  and  daring  question.  But  as  it  is 
sometimes  proposed,  we  will  undertake  to  shew  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  he  should. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  in  the  first  place  (what  all  will 
allow  to  be  the  fact),  that  God's  law,  even  as  it  may 
be  read  in  the  book  of  nature,  is  by  the  majority  daily 
and  hourly  transgressed.  Now,  how  ought  this  to  be 
met  on  the  part  of  the  Deity  ?  Justice  requires  that  he 
should  condemn  all  at  least  who  do  so.  What  that  con- 
demnation would  be,  we  need  not  now  inquire,  but  may 
take  for  granted  that  it  is  something  not  desirable,  which  is 
the  vei'y  lowest  ground  we  can  take.  This,  then,  is  the  course 
which  justice  must  undoubtedly  take.  But,  suppose  the 
Deity  is  also  merciful  :  and  this  we  have  a  right  to  suppose. 
In  this  case,  then,  what  can  be  done  ?  He  may,  I  suppose, 
like  any  man  of  wealth,  remit  the  debt  in  every  case ;  or  he 
may  allow  of  such  payment  as  may  be  within  the  power  of 
some  one  or  of  all  to  make.  But  to  remit  the  debt,  in  every 
case  indiscriminately,  would  be  effectually  to  thwart  the  end 
of  the  moral  law  ;  and,  for  all  to  pay  it,  would  be  to  require  an 
impossibility,  and  entirely  to.  annihilate  every  idea  of  mercy 
and  of  redemption.  Our  only  resource,  therefore,  must  be 
some  solvent  person,  who  may  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
discharge  the  mighty  debt  in  question ;  and  thus  to  place 
the  debtor  in  a  situation  of  pardon  and  of  acceptance  with 
God.  Among  men,  however,  no  such  being  can  be  found  ; 
because  we  are  told,  "  all  have  sinned  ;  "  and,  if  this  be  the 
case,  men  as  such,  must  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  entire 
bankruptcy,  with  regard  to  this  question.  Still,  there  may  be 
one  found  among  a  higher  order  of  beings  both  able  and 
willing  to  place  himself  in  a  situation,  such  as  to  meet  the 
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circumstances  of  this  case,  and  thus  at  once  to  satisfy  God's 
moral  law,  and  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  mercy  to  man. 
And  such,  our  Book  declares,  is  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
such  the  work  of  his  atonement  for  our  sins.  Whatever,  then, 
may  be  said  of  this  scheme  of  redemption,  one  thing  we 
are  sure  is  certain,  namely,  that  it  is  intelligible,  apjilicable, 
and  good.  Why  it  has  been  chosen,  it  may  be  impossible  for 
us  to  say  ;  but  we  can  say  that,  as  it  appears  from  our 
Scriptures  to  have  been  chosen,  it  must  have  originated 
purely  in  the  desire  to  shew  mercy  ;  at  once  to  honour  and 
give  effect  to  the  moral  law  of  God,  and  to  aflbrd  a  ground 
of  hope  to  every  awakened  sinner  on  earth. 

But  it  may  still  be  urged,  that  it  is  unreasonable  one 
should  be  accepted  for  all, — justice  requires  that  every  man 
suffer  for  his  own  sins.  This,  I  answer,  is  true  on  some 
views  of  our  question,  but  not  on  all ;  particularly  with  re- 
ference to  the  Scriptures  and  matter  of  fact,  about  which  we 
are  speaking.  For  we  are  told,  that  "through  the  sins  of 
one  man,  judgment  came  on  all  men  to  condemnation  :"  that 
is,  our  first  father  having  transgressed  God's  law,  liis  off- 
spring, as  it  is  the  case  in  all  human  society,  became 
losers  in  one  way  or  other  on  this  account;  but  for  which, 
laws  as  such,  could  make  no  provision.  It  was  purely  an 
act  of  mercy,  therefore,  in  the  Judge,  and  that  attempered 
with  justice,  to  allow  the  remedy  to  be  applied  in  a  similar 
way  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  this  remedy  was  pro- 
posed at  the  very  time  the  transgression  took  place  ;  in  order, 
as  it  should  seem,  that  the  avenue  of  mercy  should  never  be 
closed.  This  part  of  our  system,  therefore,  taking  it  as  it  is, 
is  so  far  from  being  unreasonable,  that  it  seems  to  be  the 
only  reasonable  one,  by  which  such  a  remedy  could  be  provided 
as  would  meet  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the 
first  instance  we  were  placed  in  a  situation,  and  that  by  the 
transgression  of  another,  from  which  no  effort  of  our  own 
could  rescue  us ;  in  the  last,  we  have  means  offered  ade- 
quate to  secure  a  recovery  from  the  whole  injury  inflicted, 
and  this  proposed  by  one  who,  we  are  told,  was  himself  not  only 
without  sin,  but  was  also  able  and  willing  to  redeem  us  from 
the  consequence  of  ours.  Here  then  we  have  an  adaptation 
of  the  remedy  to  the  disease, — of  payment  to  the  debt  con- 
tracted; in  short,  of  mercy  attempered  with  justice,  such  as 
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not  only  to  meet  all  reasonable  expectation,  but  also  such  as, 
in  cases  in  some  respects  similar,  has  ever  been  resorted  to 
in  the  dealings  of  man  with  man.  On  what  authority  all 
this  rests,  and  whether  it  is  or  is  not  sufficient,  and  even 
binding  on  all  to  accede  thereto,  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Our 
conclusion  for  the  present  is,  that  there  is  in  this  nothing- 
unreasonable  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  calculated 
to  honour  the  law,  exalt  in  the  highest  possible  degree  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  to  raise  the  hopes,  and  to  sti- 
mulate to  action  the  best  energies  of  man. 

A  few  other  objections  may  be,  and  are  indeed  often, 
made  on  this  subject,  which  it  may  be  right  here  to  notice. 
It  may  be  said,  that  the  first  sentence  of  the  law  is  still 
complied  with  :  death  still  passes  upon  all  men,  notwith- 
standing the  atonement  said  to  be  made.  True,  I  answer  ; 
the  mercy  just  spoken  of  "  is  not,"  to  use  the  words  of  our 
Scripture,  "  against  the  law."  The  law  still  takes  its  course  ; 
and  this  it  does  too  to  its  full  extent,  wherever  it  is  not  dis- 
armed by  the  more  excellent  system  of  mercy.  Men  still 
die,  and  they  all  die  through  the  transgression  of  their  first 
parent ;  but  by  the  provision  made  by  their  second,  or 
what  in  our  Scripture  it  styled  "  the  second  Adam,"  they 
have  the  promise  of  an  "eternal  life"  to  be  enjoyed  beyond 
the  grave.  This  appears  to  have  originated  purely  in  mercy, 
and  under  the  system  of  grace  just  alluded  to.  Before  the 
first  transgression  took  place,  there  was,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
no  knowledge  much  less  an  expectation  of  this  in  a  higher 
state  of  being;  and,  if  eternal  life  on  the  earth  was  then  to 
be  the  boon  to  follow  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  precept, 
the  change  introduced  is  manifestly  for  the  best,  the  only 
difficulties  we  have  now  to  do  with  being,  to  suffer  afflictions 
patiently  for  a  season,  to  look,  by  an  exertion  of  faith,  to 
another  and  better  state  of  things,  and,  last  of  all,  to  pass 
the  ordeal  of  death,  in  order  to  realise  this  "  far  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  This  distant  scene  and  sea- 
son of  reward  has,  however,  this  truly  great  inconvenience 
in  it,  it  is  removed  into  an  unknown  state  of  being ;  and 
what  man,  in  his  first  estate,  could  not  perform  acceptably  for 
a  day  perhaps,  it  is  now  expected  he  should  do  continually 
in  the  face  of  all  the  temptations,  which  a  world  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sin  can  present  to  his  view.     We  shall  shew,  here- 
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after,  however,  tliat  sufficient  provision  is  also  made  for  this, 
and  that  such  as  it  is  most  reasonable  to  expect  would  be. 
To  submit  to  death,  therefore,  can  never  be  considered 
grievous  to  him,  who  knows  how  justly  he  has  deserved  it, 
upon  the  very  best  supposition.  To  this  just  sentence  no 
reasonable  man  can  object;  and,  if  he  happen  to  be  of  the 
number  of  those,  who  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  provision  made  in  our  Scripture  for  this  case,  he  will 
most  likely  be  inclined  to  follow  a  very  bright  example 
therein  mentioned,  who  said.  It  is  far  better  to  depart  and 
to  be  with  Christ.  Such  an  one  cannot  but  be  convinced, 
that  this  is  a  state  in  which  real  happiness  is  not  to  be 
found  ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  earthly  ties  it  may  possess, 
he  will  never  regret  to  leave  it. 

Another  question  may  be,  Was,  then,  this  atonement 
made  for  all  in  this  point  of  view,  namely,  "  as  all  die, 
even  so  shall  all  be  made  alive?"  or,  in  other  words,  as  all 
men  are  now  subject  to  death  without  exception,  shall  all,  as 
necessarily  and  without  exception,  be  admitted  to  eternal  glory 
through  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement?  I  answer,  however 
analogical  this  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  both  unrea- 
sonable and  unscriptural.  Characters  capable  of  no  moral 
responsibility  may,  indeed,  if  there  were  such,  fall  properly 
enough  under  such  a  category ;  but  men  are  no  such  crea- 
tures as  these.  We  have  some  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
even  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  faculties  capable  of  being 
raised,  under  a  good  system  of  instruction,  to  a  surprising 
degree  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue.  In  this  case,  then  (and 
such  is  the  case  we  have  all  along  supposed),  it  would  be  of 
unreasonable  things  the  most  unrcasonableto  suppose,  that  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious  should  fare  alike,  —  that  those  who 
"  bt/  patient  continuance  in  tcell-doing  seek  for  glory,  and 
honour,  a)id  eternal  Z//e,"  should,  after  all,  be  placed  only  on  a 
par  with  others,  who  have  been  the  pest  of  the  world  and  the 
curse  of  society.  This  would  be,  to  argue  for  the  reasonable- 
ness of  disregarding  every  moral  law  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  to  recommend  virtue  only  for  the  merit  of  its  sufferings, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  its  reward  or  redress  in  any  state  of 
being.  Besides,  the'doctrine  of  the  atonement,  connected  as 
it  is  with  the  expectation  of  a  future  life,  demands  a  belief  at 
least  in  every  one  who  aspires  to  the  privile^ies  ])roposed  in 
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Scripture;  and  if  a  belief,  then  also  an  entire  submission  lo 
every  precept  it  shall  unfold,  as  a  condition  to  be  complied 
with  :  and  this  will  involve  its  morality ;  not  with  the  view 
indeed  of  meriting  the  boon  had  in  prospect,  but  of  afford- 
ing that  obedience,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  rational  beings  with 
which  our  Scripture  has  to  do.  Taking  man  then  such  as 
he  is,  not  what  he  might  have  been,  we  have  as  yet  dis- 
covered nothing  unreasonable  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Scrip- 
ture ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  alone  appears  to  be 
likely  to  make  him,  what  his  endowments  declare  he  ought 
to  be,  a  good  member  of  society,  a  happy  man,  and  a  con- 
sistent cultivator  of  the  requirements  both  of  nature  and  of 
grace. 

There  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  further  and  indeed  sum- 
mary objection  made  to  the  whole  of  this  argument,  which  is 
this  :  To  suppose  a  system  of  this  sort  at  all  necessary  to  the 
councils  and  proceedings  of  Omnipotence,  is  to  suppose 
something  very  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  being. 
I  answer  :  No  doubt  need  for  a  moment  be  entertained  as  to 
the  question,  whether  Omnipotence  might  not  have  had  re- 
course to  other  methods,  quite  as  well  suited  as  that  in 
question  to  secure  man's  eternal  salvation.  It  never  can  be 
our  duty  to  limit  Omnipotence,  particularly  in  cases  about 
which  we  can  have  no  knowledge,  and  over  which  we 
have  no  control.  Other  means,  we  grant,  might  have  been 
devised  suitable  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  ;  but,  if  one  has 
been  devised  which  appears  to  be  adequate  to  bring  it  about, 
and  one  which  has  confessedly  originated  in  mercy,  it  is 
surely  our  duty  to  be  thankful  for  it,  rather  than  to  set 
about  devising  another,  and  thus  to  resist  both  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Almighty.  In  the  general  ordinances 
of  our  Scripture,  whether  they  be  the  best  which  could 
possibly  have  been  devised  or  not  (which  we  can  never 
say),  there  is  a  suitableness  to  our  state  and  wants  which 
cannot  but  very  strongly  recommend  them  to  our  acceptance. 
In  the  present  case,  for  example,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
guilty  creatures  ought  to  be  punished ;  and  we  know  from 
experience,  that  this  consideration  has  a  very  povveri'ul  effect 
in  regulating  the  affairs  of  society,  and  in  promoting  the 
good  of  all.      But  in  cases  of  sincere  repentance,  it  would 
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be  extremely  hard,  were  there  no  means  of  escaping,  or  of  alle- 
viating, the  decisions  of  the  Judge.  Now,  in  another's  will- 
ingly becoming  our  ransom, — spontaneously  undergoing  the 
punishment  due  to  our  transgressions,  and  thus  placing  us 
in  a  new  situation  in  the  estimation  of  our  Maker,  justi- 
fied from  all  things,  and  adopted  as  his  children  in  a  peculiar 
sense ;  we  see  not  only  mercy  in  the  Creator,  but  kindness 
and  love  in  the  Redeemer,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  per- 
suasive, the  most  disinterested.  This,  then,  as  it  is  suitable, 
so  is  it  delightful ;  as  it  is  necessary,  so  is  it  seasonable  ;  and 
as  it  is  free,  so  is  it  certain.  «  Humility  will  give  it  an  en- 
trance. Faith  a  full  assurance,  Grace  a  permanency,  univer- 
sality, and  acceptableness,  which  nothing  can  sully,  shake,  or 
injure.  In  life  it  will  constitute  a  peace  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding;  in  death,  a  resignation  and  a  hope  unparalleled 
under  any  other  circumstances ;  and  when  this  last  conflict 
shall  be  over,  a  crown  and  a  kingdom  which  fadeth  not  away. 
Whatever,  then,  might  be  said  or  thought  of  such  other 
means  of  salvation  as  might  possibly  have  been  devised,  that 
which  our  Scripture  recommends  to  our  regard  is  one  which 
we  can  at  least  understand,  admire,  and  love.  It  is  one 
which  is  in  unison  with  the  other  works  of  the  Creator ; 
with  this  only  difference,  that  while  they  astonish,  over- 
whelm, and  perplex,  this  instructs,  raises,  and  supports ; 
while  other  things  indeed  proclaim  Him  to  be  unsearchable 
in  wisdom  and  mighty  in  operation,  this  declares  in  accents 
never  to  be  misunderstood,  that  God  is  love. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON    THE    REASONABLENESS    01    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    IMMORTALITY    OF 
THE    SOUL. 

Just  as  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  so  is  that  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  with  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  reasonableness  of  these  in 
their  order. 

With  reference  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  nothing  with 
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which  we  are  conversant  can  lead  us  to  any  certain  con- 
clusion respecting  it.  Nature,  as  such,  knows  nothing  what- 
ever on  the  subject;  and,  although  philosophers  have  come 
to  conclusions,  which  may  carry  with  them  something  like 
probability,  it  is  quite  certain  from  the  doubts  with  which 
these  have  been  met  by  others,  as  well  as  the  hoUowness  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rest,  that  either  these  probabilities 
were  considered  weak,  or,  at  best,  that  the  end  anticipated 
was  such  as  to  produce  no  salutary  effect  on  society.  In 
the  book,  however,  which  we  have  been  considering,  this 
question  rests  on  very  different  grounds,  as  indeed  do  all  its 
other  doctrines.  We  are  there  assured  of  this,  as  of  an  event 
about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  as  an  end  to  which  the 
believer  can  with  certainty  direct  his  view,  and  of  which  he 
is  cautioned  above  all  things  never  to  lose  sight.  In  this 
scene  of  being,  trials,  mortifications,  sufferings,  are  con- 
stantly dwelt  on,  as  the  portion  of  the  true  disciple  :  and 
when  we  consider  what  the  character  of  such  an  one  is  ex- 
pected to  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  such  will  be  his  portion  :  history  informs  us 
that  it  ever  has  been;  and  reason  concludes  that  it  always 
must  be  :  and  so  (whether  true  or  false  is  not  now  the 
question),  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  another  state  should  be 
pointed  out,  dwelt  upon,  and  continually  enforced,  with  the 
greatest  earnestness. 

But  let  us  come  more  immediately  to  our  question,  and 
let  us  suppose  ourselves  now  to  be  in  the  situation  only,  which 
the  ancient  lieathens  were,  highly  polished  as  a  nation,  great 
in  the  arts  of  commerce  and  of  war ;  and  not  inferior  to  them 
in  all  the  sciences.  Now  it  may  be  asked,  Is  there  anything 
in  the  belief  or  experience  of  such  a  people,  calculated  to 
raise  the  mind  of  man  to  the  high  tone  of  moral  virtue  and 
happiness  of  which  it  is  confessedly  capable  ?  The  only  mo- 
tives to  virtue  in  such  a  state  of  things,  must  be  some  one  or 
more  of  the  following,  viz.  the  desire  of  insuring  wealth, 
influence,  or  fame.  Virtue  has  indeed  been  proposed  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  as  something  so  truly  lovely  in 
itself,  as  to  be  motive  sufficient  for  regulating  the  lives 
of  all  who  are  capable  of  discovering  and  estimating  its 
worth.  This  discovery,  however,  is  but  seldom  made;  and 
when  it  is,  is  perhaps  still  more   rarely  acted  upon.     Few 
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have  philosophy  enough  to  put  virtue,  whatever  be  its 
charms,  in  competition  with  influence ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  this  theoretic  beauty  has  invariably  been 
called  in  as  a  subordinate  help  to  the  more  popular  idolatry 
of  wealth,  influence,  and  fame.  Leagued  with  these,  and  in 
professions  and  appearance  at  least  (for  here  it  can  go  no 
further),  it  has  usually  been  put  under  contribution,  and 
made  to  wage  continual  war  upon  its  own  community ; 
and  thus  like  those  decoy  birds  and  beasts,  which  have 
been  schooled  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  own  spe- 
cies, and  to  promote  the  wealth  of  their  possessors,  has  per- 
haps more  effectually  contributed  to  serve  the  cause  of  vice, 
than  all  the  efforts  of  its  professed  ministers  could  ever  do. 
Let  us  take,  therefore,  what  every  one  knows  to  be  the  only 
efficient  motives  to  human  action,  independent  of  positive 
commands  from  above,  namely,  wealth,  influence,  and  fame ; 
and  let  us  consider  in  what  way  these  are  calculated,  ei- 
ther singly  or  combined,  to  raise  the  tone  of  moral  vir- 
tue, and  to  make  man  what  he  ought  to  be,  just  and 
good. 

It  is  generally,  and  indeed  veryjustly,  held,  that  ^'honesty 
is  the  best  policy ;"  that  the  effects  of  vice  are  to  prey  upon 
and  to  ruin  its  admirers.  And  the  truth  is,  society  is  so 
constituted,  as  naturally  to  bring  about  these  results.  If, 
indeed,  there  were  no  security,  then  must  there  be  an  entire 
end  to  industry,  and  the  consequence  inevitably  be  universal 
poverty  and  woe.  So  far,  there  can  be  no  debatable  ques- 
tion. When,  however,  we  come  to  inquire  how  far  a 
mere  regard  to  public  honesty  will  generally  go,  especially 
when  any  shorter  and  more  expeditious  way  to  wealth,  influ- 
ence, or  fame,  presents  itself,  and  take  into  consideration  the 
facility  with  which  deceit  maybe  practised,  especially  on  the 
more  generous  ;  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  as  to  whence  have  originated  human  laws,  public 
distress  and  distrust,  with  their  inseparable  companion,  indi- 
vidual misery.  We  shall  discover,  what  experience  has  in 
every  state  and  nation  so  circumstanced  shewn  to  be  the 
fact,  that  the  community  is  in  the  main  dishonest;  and  that 
moral  virtue  is,  at  the  best,  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a 
name.  Address  and  management  (which  imply  caution  in 
doing  nothing  to  oflbnd  against  established   customs)  have 
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ever  been  found  to  do  more  for  a  man  in  one  moment,  per- 
haps, than  years  of  the  most  indefatigable  industry,  profound 
science,  or  skill  in  the  arts,  could  bring  about ;  and  hence, 
the  less  expert  in  these  particulars  have  not  only  usually 
occupied  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  whatever  else  might  be  their 
pretensions,  but  even  this,  which  in  such  a  case  ought 
rather  to  be  made  a  measure  of  their  virtue,  has  also  been 
made  decisive  as  to  their  deficiencies  in  intellectual,  sci- 
entific, or  moral  attainments.  Cunning,  artifice,  and  in- 
trigue, are  crimes  not  cognizable  to  national  laws.  Moralists 
have  hitherto  devised  no  means  by  which  these  can  be  de- 
tected, exposed,  and  duly  censured.  Flattery,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  insidious  and  successful  enemy  to  virtue, 
seldom  fails  of  finding  access  to  the  heart  in  one  shape  or 
other :  for  alas  !  human  penetration  is  here  unequal  to  the 
task  of  dividing  the  true  from  the  false.  Men  can  judge 
only  by  appearances  ;  and  where  nothing  more  certain  can 
be  appealed  to,  these  may  deceive  us.  Truth,  too,  is  gene- 
rally less  anxious  about  consequences,  and  less  active  in  re- 
commending its  own  cause,  than  vice  and  falsehood  are 
found  to  be  :  and  where  this  is  the  case,  management  and 
address  must  and  will  prevail.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  the 
best  human  motives  to  action  involve  no  law  which  will 
reach  beyond  appearances  :  and,  as  appearances  are  more 
easily  urged,  than  the  less  obvious  and  perhaps  less  invi- 
ting realities  may  be,  the  most  expert  in  doing  this  must 
necessarily  be  the  most  successful  in  furthering  his  own  ambi- 
tious, and  otherwise  uncontrolled,  projects. 

Now,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  not  only  in  heathen  states 
must  this  be  the  case,  but  every  where,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  where  respect  to  a  future  state,  and  the  fear  of  a 
heart-searching  God,  do  not  control  and  regulate  the  mind 
and  the  life.  Every  thing  short  of  this  must  leave  the  man 
the  dupe  to  circumstances,  and  the  slave  of  deceit.  Wealth, 
influence,  and  consideration,  will  be  the  ruling  motives  of 
his  heart  and  of  his  conduct ;  and  either  vaunting  success, 
or  hopeless  disappointment,  or  both,  will  as  necessarily  be 
his  inseparable  companions. 

If  then  human  knowledge,  as  such,  has  nothing  better 
than  this  to  propose,  and  the  testimony  of  ages  may  be  cited 
to  prove  the  fact ;  is  it  not  reasonable,  that  something  should 
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have  been  made  known  by  the  Author  of  our  nature,  likely 
to  raise  the  mind  of  man  to  that  height  of  moral  feeling  and 
of  enjoyment,  of  which  it  is  capable  ;  and  without  which 
its  capacities  must  have  been  given  in  vain  ?  Is  it  reason- 
able, that  a  being  endued  with  powers  so  marvellous  in  their 
extent,  and  admitting  of  such  a  variety  in  their  application, 
should  have  been  called  into  being,  only  to  lament  his  success 
or  discomfiture  in  every  stage  of  his  existence,  and  in 
every  day  of  his  experience  ?  To  court,  it  may  be  and  to  mourn 
over,  the  blandishments  of  wealth,  their  inefficiency,  and  want 
of  duration  —  the  uncertainty  of  popularity,  and  even  the 
worthlessness  of  fame  ;  to  fear  and  admire  the  unostenta- 
tious retreat  of  indigent,  despised,  and  inflexible,  honesty ; 
and  to  envy  and  to  vilify  the  conscience  void  of  offence,  if  such 
were  to  be  found.  To  have  created,  I  say,  and  to  have  left 
man  thus  destitute  of  motives  to  honourable  exertion,  and 
of  the  means  of  real  and  permanent  happiness,  would  surely 
have  been  an  anomaly  in  the  Divine  proceedings.  Philo- 
sophy must,  in  this  case,  have  had  nothing  to  which  it 
could  aspire  ;  virtue  nothing  worth  contending  for;  and  life 
itself  have  eventually  been  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  its  support.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  then, 
being,  as  it  is,  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  efficient  motive 
to  human  virtue,  as  well  as  the  only  source  of  real  happiness, 
involving  too,  as  it  does,  no  impossibility  in  the  event  pro- 
posed, is  surely  most  necessary  and  most  reasonable  :  and, 
if  it  can  be  shewn,  which  we  shall  do  hereafter,  that  it 
is  well  grounded,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  say,  in  what 
way  a  rational  being  can  excuse  himself  from  adopting  it  as  a 
point  of  faith. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  IlEASONAULENESS  OF  THE    DOCTUINE   RESPECTING  THE   RESURRECTION 

OF  THE  BODY. 

That  human  knowledge  or  reason  can  come  to  no  imme- 
diate conclusion  as  to  the  certainty,  or  not,  of  this  event,  is  a 
truth,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  objection  can  be  made.  Ana- 
logy may  indeed  be  resorted  to,  by  way  of  illustration,  and 
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this  has  been  frequently  and  successfully  done;  but  analogy 
can  go  no  further :  and  therefore  here,  as  in  our  last  ques- 
tion, authority  alone  must  determine  what  is  right  or  wrong. 
Our  only  question,  however,  now  is,  whether  there  is  or  not 
any  thing  unreasonable  in  the  doctrine  itself,  as  proposed  for 
belief  in  the  pages  of  our  Scriptures  :  and  this  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fact 
of  the  death  and  consequent  dissolution  of  the  body  :  our 
first  question  will  therefore  be  (grounded  on  this  fact),  whe- 
ther it  is  credible  or  not,  this  mass  can  again  be  recalled  into 
life,  and  put  in  possession  of  all  the  faculties  which  it  once 
possessed  ?  My  answer  is  :  Supposing  Omnipotence  to  un- 
dertake to  do  this,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  are  to  sup- 
pose the  event  itself  impossible,  or  even  improbable.  He 
who  first  created  the  body  and  formed  it  out  of  the  dust, 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  again  vest  it  with  life  and  sensibility  : 
and  if  he  have  some  beneficent  end  to  bring  about  by  this 
event,  perhaps  no  arguments  can  be  produced  to  shew  that 
it  is  improbable.  Other  difficulties,  however,  have  been 
started,  of  which  the  following  seems  to  be  the  most  formid- 
able. If,  it  is  urged,  this  identical  body  is  with  all  its 
members  hereafter  to  be  raised  to  life,  how,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  various  parts  of  it  having  been  deposited  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  or  devoured  by  the  beasts  or  the 
fishes,  is  the  identity  to  consist  or  to  be  known  ?  Are  the 
parts,  for  instance,  so  separated,  again  to  be  brought  toge- 
ther, bone  to  its  bone,  sinew  lo  its  sinew,  and  so  on  in  every 
other  particular  ?  And  then,  when  the  improbability  of  this 
seems  to  be  established,  a  conclusion  is  made,  that  no  such 
thing  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  come  to  pass,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  doctrine  itself  is  incredible.  I  believe  I 
have  stated  this  argument  with  all  the  force  usually  ascribed 
to  it  by  its  advocates.  Let  us  now  see  how  far  it  is,  or  is 
not,  conclusive. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  perfect  identity  of  matter  here 
contended  for,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unnecessary  and  unrea- 
sonable condition.  If,  indeed,  I  am  again  to  be  endued  with 
a  body,  composed  out  of  all,  or  only  part  of,  the  matter, 
which  constitutes  that  I  now  possess,  having  still  the  same 
powers,  feelings,  and  capacities,  extended  and  improved  it  may 
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be  to  an  indefinite  degree  ;  it  can  be  of  little  importance  to 
me,  whether  there  is  to  be  an  entire  identity  with  all  the  former 
matter  composing  it  or  not.  For,  it  may  be  asked,  who  can 
tell  how  little  of  the  composition,  which  any  one  as  an  infant 
brings  into  the  world,  continues  with  him  to  the  most  ex- 
tended age,  and  then  descends  with  him  to  the  grave? 

Perfect  identity,  then,  seems  scarcely  to  be  cognizable 
during  the  present  life,  although  the  identity  of  the   body 
is  never  called   in   question ;    and,  if  this  be  the   case,  the 
point   now  to  be   determined  must  be,  How  much  of  that 
identical  primitive  matter  ought  to  be  expected  in  a  future 
resuscitation  of  the  body,  in  order  to   constitute  identity  in 
the  person  ?     It  may  be  answered  :   As  neither  reason  nor  sci- 
ence can  determine  the  case  of  the  one,  neither  ought  it  to 
make  the  attempt  in  the  other :  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no 
such  determination  need  be  thought  about.     If  it  is  a  doctrine 
of  the  Scripture,  that  this  shall  take  place,  and  if  it  can  be 
shewn   that  the  declarations  thus  made  may  be  relied  on, 
reason  can  have  no  more  to  object,  than  it  can  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  production  of  a  tree  from  an  acorn,  or  the 
growth  of  an  ear  of  corn  from  the  grain.      Both   must  be 
produced  by  a  power  nothing  short  of  Omnipotent,  whether 
that  operate  in  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence.    Reason   would,  in  the  one  case,  never  think   of 
proposing    objections  to  what  it  is  bound  to  recognise    as 
fact:  and,  in  the  other,  the  difficulty  is  in  no  sense  greater, 
nor  the  event  proposed  less  likely.     For  if  the  atonement,  as 
we  have  already  shewn,  was  undertaken  and  made  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  all  that  was  lost  by  the  fall,  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  intended 
also    to  be    brought   about   as    an   invariable    consequence, 
though  not  always  to  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  beatitude ; 
and  in  this  sense  the  Scripture  seems  to  argue  when  it  speaks 
of  this  doctrine.     If  this  then  be  the  case,  nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable,  nothing  more  likely,  than  that  the  work  of 
our  Redeemer  was  complete  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  in  one  respect 
exceeding  even  the  blessings  of  creation  and  of  an  earthly 
paradise,  viz.  in  raising  the  body  to  eternal  life,  and  in  giving 
it  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light.     Where,  when,  or 
how,  this  will  take  place,  our  Scri))tures  nowhere  inform  us; 
and,  as  the  solution  of  these  questions  manifestly  exceeds 
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human  powers  to  effect,  it  can  never  be  the  province  of  reason, 
as  it  certainly  is  not  of  science,  to  attempt  it ;  neither 
can  the  one  or  the  other  pronounce  the  event  impossible. 
Reason  has  here  nothino;  from  which  such  a  conclusion  can 
be  drawn,  and  science  is  quite  destitute  of  matter  upon 
which  observation  can  be  made.  If  then  no  impossibihty 
can  here  be  made  out,  and  this  is  the  fact;  and  if  it  be  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  event,  which  we  affirm  also  to  be 
the  case  ;  then,  if  our  Scriptures  mention  it  as  certain,  and  we 
can  shew  that  these  are  worthyof  all  acceptation,  it  will  follow 
that  reason  is  bound  to  admit  this  also  as  a  point  of  faith.  But 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  our  Scriptures  not  only  teach  this  as 
a  doctrine  revealed  from  above,  they  also  exemplify  it  in 
an  apparently  well-attested  fact.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be 
shewn  that  these  books  are  such  as  to  be  worthyof  belief,  no 
reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to  this  doctrine. 


SECTION  VI. 

ON    THE    FALL,    REDEMPTION,    &C. 


These  are  subjects  against  which  much  and  loud  decla- 
mation has  often  been  urged.  Reason,  it  has  been  said  again 
and  again,  can  see  no  end  to  be  gained  by  routes  so  tedious 
and  circuitous,  and  which  might  have  been  brought  about  by 
one  single  volition  of  the  Deity.  Conclusions  have  then  been 
drawn  more  suitable,  perhaps,  to  the  tempers  of  such  disput- 
ants, than  reasonable,  and  the  Scriptures  consequently  de- 
nounced as  the  work  of  imposture. 

In  considering  all  questions  of  this  sort,  however,  I  think 
it  will  be  granted,  that  our  arguments  ought  to  be  formed  and 
directed  with  strict  regard  to  things  as  they  are,  not  to 
things  as  they  might  have  been.  Had  the  world,  indeed, 
been  differently  constituted,  then  should  we  have  had  reason 
for  entertaining  notions  widely  different  from  those  we  now 
hold,  because  they  would  necessarily  be  formed  on  knowledge 
which  we  do  not  now  possess,  and  would  therefore  be  justi- 
fiable. 

Our  question]must,  therefore,  be  considered  with  reference 
to  things  as  they  now  are,  and  in  this  respect  we  now  pro- 
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ceed  to  consider  it.  It  is  granted  I  think  on  all  hands,  that 
God  created  man,  and  it  will  as  necessarily  be  granted  that 
he  has  created  him  such  in  form,  condition,  and  powers,  as 
suited  the  decisions  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  It  will,  perhaps, 
also  be  granted,  that  the  Deity  would  not  create  a  being 
independent  of  himself;  such  an  event  would  certainly  be 
unreasonable  to  expect,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  bring 
about.  The  plan  chosen  seems  to  be,  that  man  should  be 
endued  with  capacities  suited  to  the  confined  sphere  he 
had  been  destined  to  fill,  capable  of  being  extended  and 
improved  as  society  should  multiply  about  him,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  all  possible  means  afforded  for  that  purpose  should 
be  employed,  nevertheless  still  limited  ;  with  bodily  powers, 
too,  partaking  very  much  of  this  character  though  limited 
in  a  still  greater  degree. 

Now,  if  we  can  suppose  such  a  being  to  have  been  made 
dependent  on  his  Creator  (and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  the  contrary),  some  marks  of  that  dependence  must 
as  necessarily  have  been  left  for  his  observance — something 
either  to  be  given  or  abstained  from,  in  testimony  of  his 
fealty.  Man,  however,  had  nothing  to  give  ;  negative  obe- 
dience was,  therefore,  all  that  could  reasonably  be  asked 
for :  and,  it  will  now  follow,  that  the  less  the  privation  called 
for  was,  light  in  the  same  proportion  would  the  tax  demanded 
be ;  and  such  we  are  taught  was  the  fact.  Now,  if  we  can 
suppose  any  such  law  as  this  to  have  been  laid  down,  we 
must  also  suppose  some  punishment  annexed  to  its  infraction  ; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  obedience  with  beings  such 
as  man  confessedly  was,  this  punishment  must  have  been 
severe.  Not  that  the  Lawgiver  might  not,  if  he  had  chosen, 
made  the  penalty  light,  as  he  had  the  conditions  ;  but  be- 
cause reason  judges  differently.  In  human  laws  we  know, 
as  the  facility  for  transgression  is  increased,  punishments 
have  usually  been  made  severe;  not  for  the  purpose  of  wan- 
tonly inflicting  the  punishment,  but  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  crime.  In  the  case  before  us,  then,  as  no  want  whatever 
is  said  to  have  existed,  and  such  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
a  new  creation  coming  from  a  perfect  Deity  would  be,  to  re- 
fuse to  acquiesce  in  a  very  small  privation  (and  the  smaller 
this  was,  so  much  greater  would  the  crime  of  transgression 
be),  would  be  to  engage   in  an  act  of  open  rebellion  against 
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the  Lawgiver,  and  to  set  his  law  at  utter  defiance.  It  will 
avail  nothing  here  to  plead  for  the  liability  to  mistake  or 
lapse,  in  which  such  man  had  been  originally  placed  ;  it  will 
stand  in  no  stead  to  say  his  volitions  were  circumscribed, 
his  views  dark,  or  his  experience  immature :  these  might, 
indeed,  have  been  urged  on  mercy,  and  mercy  we  learn  has 
attended  to  them;  but  justice  could  not  thus  be  stayed.  As 
far  as  the  powers  of  volition  went,  they  could  choose  between 
life  and  death  :  to  indulge  in  a  very  trifling  gratification,  cou- 
pled as  this  was  with  the  loss  of  life,  and  of  all  the  blessings 
with  which  it  was  then  attended,  involved  questions  requir- 
ing nothing  like  philosophy  for  their  solution*.  The  case 
here  was  easy,  plain,  and  obvious  ;  the  will  had  power  enough 
to  deliberate  and  to  determine  ;  the  views,  however  contracted 
they  may  have  been,  could  see  to  the  very  end  of  the  matter ; 
and  as  to  experience,  no  want  of  it  could  be  pleaded  :  the 
command  was  easy,  plain,  and  obvious  :  the  punishment 
heavy  beyond  description — nevertheless,  the  man,  tempted 
indeed  but  unavved  by  a  superior  power,  and  urged  by  no 
necessity,  deliberately  transgressed  and  fell. 

If  it  be  rephed,  that  a  laudable  thirst  for  knowledge 
prompted  the  deed  ;  it  may  be  answered:  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  facilities  for  acquiring  real  knowledge  were  by  this 
event  multiplied.  A  knowledge  of  evil,  moral  and  physical, 
seems  to  be  the  only  acquisition  made,  the  absence  of  which 
right  reason  would  never  deplore.  But  it  may  be  urged,  why 
did  an  all-wise  Being  create  man  with  a  liability  to  fall  ? 
Is  it  reasonable  that  he  should  have  done  so  ?  I  will  answer: 
If  man  was  intended  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  piece  of 
mere  unintelligent,  unfeeling,  and  unconscious  machinery, 
he  must  have  been  made  subject  to  this  liability.  Improve- 
ment, in  whatever  way  sought,  which  seems  indeed  to  form 
the  great  stimulant  to  human  endeavours,  implies  also  the 
possibility  of  failure.  Virtue,  the  brightest  star  recognised 
on  earth,  and  which  ever  calls  forth  the  energies  of  the  best, 
implies  also  the  existence  of  vice.  Riches  too  take  for  grant- 
ed that  poverty  somewhere  exists;  and  wisdom  that  fool- 
ishness is  something  more  than  a  name.  Man,  then,  taken 
as  a  dependent  being,  and  constituted  as  he  was,  could  not 
but  be  liable  to  error  ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  circumstance  of 
supposing  that  he  once  fell,  is  sufticient  proof  that  he  was 
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originally  formed  with  this  liability.  But  why  the  Creator 
chose  thus  to  constitute  him,  can  only  be  answered  by  him- 
self: A  QUESTION  which  will  remain  unsolved,  whether  we 
reject  the  scriptural  account  of  the  fall  or  not :  these  facts 
will  in  either  case  remain  as  they  were,  and  the  only  answer 
that  can  be  given  will  be,  that  the  decisions  of  wisdom  inscru- 
table to  us  determined  that  it  should  be  thus. 

We  may,  however,  proceed  one  step  further,  and  affirm, 
that  it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  shew,  that  depend- 
ent, intelligent,  and  in  any  way  free  creatures,  can  be  so 
situated  with  respect  to  a  superior,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  error  ; 
and  liability  of  this  sort  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  the  fall  from  the  charge  of  being  unreason- 
able. For  if  we  allow  such  creatures  to  be  liable  to  error,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  one 
for  any  length  of  time,  who  has  not  erred  in  one  way  or 
other;  and  if  we  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  individuals, 
situated  as  they  now  are,  and  endued  with  all  the  knowledge 
made  accessible  by  the  fall,  and  the  experience  of  some  thou- 
sands of  years  to  boot,  it  will  perhaps  be  impossible  to  find 
one,  who  will  not  afford  the  most  ample  testimony  to  his  own 
transgressions  in  this  respect.  Our  position,  then,  is  not  only 
conformable  with  the  deductions  of  reason,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  but  is  confirmed  by  experience  ;  and  this,  under 
circumstances  the  most  favourable  for  conducting  us  to  a 
contrary  conclusion. 

With  respect  to  scriptural  redemption,  as  that  is  nothing 
more  than  the  privilege  obtained  through  the  atonement, 
which  has  already  been  considered,  it  cannot  now  be  neces- 
sary to  shew  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  doctrine;  because 
the  proof  adduced  for  the  one,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
other.  We  shall  now  proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  what 
has  been  termed  the  New  Birth,  or  Regeneration. 


SECTION  VII. 

ON    THE    NEW    BIRTH,    OR    REGENERATION. 

It  should  be  premised    that   our  Scriptures,  like  other 
books,  frequently  use  metaphorical  language  :  that  is,  they 
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apply  terms  originally  designating  something  in  nature, 
either  to  the  mind  or  to  some  other  agent  or  thing  consi- 
dered abstractedly ;  but  in  other  respects  still  analogous  with 
that  to  which  the:y  were  originedly  applied. 

In  the  case  before  us,  those  who  have  not  accepted  the 
terms  of  reconciliation  offered  by  the  atonement  (for  it  is  most 
positively  affirmed  that  all  have  sinned),  are  said  to  be  alien- 
ated from  God  :  by  which  is  meant,  they  are  not  in  a  situation 
entitling  them  to  be  considered  as  his  liege  subjects  ;  but  in 
a  state  of  rebellion,  and  actually  engaged  in  the  service  and 
interests  of  another  :  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  have  ac- 
cepted these  terms,  they  are  declared  to  be  the  children  of 
God,  and  to  have  been  made  such  by  adoption  and  grace ; 
and  then,  by  analogy,  as  the  first  state  was  preceded  by  the 
natural  birth,  so  was  the  second  by  the  spiritual  birth,  new 
birth,  or  regeneration.  If  it  be  asked.  In  what  way  this  state 
is  to  be  attained  to  ?  The  answer  given  generally  must  be  : 
By  submitting  to  the  means  proposed,  which  involve  the  law 
both  of  faith  and  of  works  to  be  received,  acquiesced  in, 
and  obeyed  to  the  uttermost.  But,  the  first  ordinance  or  act 
in  this  process,  whereby  this  acquiescence  and  determination 
to  obey,  as  well  as  the  belief  that  God  will  graciously  accept  us 
is  signified,  is  the  rite  of  baptism.  This  rite,  then,  has  not 
improperly  been  denominated  the  laver  of  regeneration  ;  and 
upon  its  being  duly  submitted  to,  the  penitent  is  said  to  be 
born  again,  regenerated,  and  made  a  child  of  God ; — that  is, 
he  is  made  one  of  God's  church,  people,  and  family  :  and  is 
placed  in  a  situation  which  will  enable  him  to  present  his  ser- 
vices of  prayer,  praise,  obedience,  and  love,  in  a  way  in 
which  they  will  be  accepted  ;  so  that  henceforth  he  shall 
be  provided  with  all  those  helps,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of 
which  he  stands  ?o  much  in  need.  It  will  be  idle  to  inquire, 
what  exact  proportions  of  grace  may  be  realised  upon  the  act 
of  entering  upon  this  state,  as  it  will  be  what  each  and  every 
other  ordinance  afterwards  complied  with  will  bestow.  This 
would  be  to  attempt  to  ascertain  with  mathematical  precision, 
that  which  will  admit  of  the  application  of  no  such  measure; 
and  finally  to  delude,  rather  than  to  edify,  the  person  so  dis- 
posed to  trifle  with  his  Maker.  Nor  will  it  be  less  erroneous, 
if  not  impious,  to  suppose  this  or  any  other  ordinance  en- 
joined by  the  Almighty,  to  be  inadequate  to  insure  the  end 
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had  in  view.  This  would  be  to  annihilate  the  exercise  of 
faith,  and  to  make  the  promises  of  none  effect.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  this  ordinance  is  enjoined,  as  indeed  every  other 
is,  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  faith,  calculated  indeed  to  bring 
down  the  blessings  of  God  upon  the  believer,  but  at  such 
times  and  in  such  measure,  as  shall  suit  the  purposes  of  His 
consummate  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  doctrine  is  or  is  not  conform- 
able with  the  decisions  of  right  reason;  and  in  doing  this  we 
will  take  ground  familiar  to  all.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  food  necessary  for  the  body,  great  care  we  know, 
industry,  and  even  the  aids  of  art,  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Wheat  will  never  be  produced,  unless  the  earth  be  carefully 
cultivated  and  constantly  attended  to.  Trees  will  not  yield 
their  fruits  in  any  but  a  scanty  and  unprofitable  measure,  un- 
less they  be  pruned,  manured,  and  every  other  means  suited 
to  bring  about  the  desired  end  be  employed  :  but  upon  the 
application  of  these,  the  valleys  stand  so  thick  with  corn  that 
they  are  said  to  laugh  and  sing;  and  the  fruit-trees  bow 
down  with  a  weight  of  blessings,  which  spreads  delight  and 
plenty  around.  This,  all  will  allow,  is  the  orderly  appoint- 
ment of  the  Deity,  and  that  it  is  right.  And,  if  any  provision 
lias  been  made  for  the  sustenance  of  the  soul,  it  is  reasonable 
enough  to  suppose  that  human  effort  would  be  called  for  in 
one  way  or  other,  and  that  some  analogy  would  be  discover- 
able between  this  and  that  made  for  the  body :  in  other 
words,  that  something  like  a  general  harmony  would  be  vi- 
sible in  the  several  operations  of  the  same  Deity.  In  this 
case,  then,  the  believer  in  Scripture  is  commanded  to  break 
up  his  fallow  ground,  and  to  sow  in  righteousness — to  bear 
precious  seed  with  him  ;  and  then  it  is  promised,  that 
doubtless  he  shall  come  again  rejoicing  and  bring  his  sheaves 
with  him  ;  that  though  he  sow  in  tears,  still  he  shall  assur- 
edly reap  in  joy  :  by  all  of  which  is  obviously  meant,  that 
he  who  carefully  cultivates  the  means  of  grace  thus  placed 
in  his  hands,  shall,  just  as  the  husbandman  does,  and  by 
the  operations  of  the  same  gracious  Being,  receive  an  abund- 
ant and  timely  blessing  —  that  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
side  of  the  refreshing  streamlet,  his  fruit  shall  be  timely  and 
plenteous,  and  all  that  he  does  shall  prosper. 

This,  then,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Scripture,  is  not 
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only  in  strict  unison  with  that  to  which  recourse  is  had  in  the 
analogous  operations  of  nature,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
is  the  only  one  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  creatures  such  as  we 
are.  For,  if  blessings  from  above  are  at  all  to  be  expected 
(and  such  iimst  those  be  which  can  reach  the  soul),  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  some  means  would  be  appointed 
whereby  these  can  be  insured.  To  bestow  them  uncondi- 
tionally, would  be  to  put  an  end  to  every  motive  to  obedience, 
and  eventually  to  obedience  itself;  not  to  bestow  them  under 
any  circumstances — to  reduce  mankind  to  a  state  of  utter 
despondency  and  desperation,  in  which  life  would  be  a  bur- 
den, and  death  only  a  curse.  And  again,  to  bestow  them  at 
once,  and  in  such  a  measure  as  forcibly  to  insure  a  sinless 
obedience  throughout  life,  would  be  to  reduce  the  recipient 
to  the  situation  of  a  mere  machine ;  to  render  the  terms 
both  of  the  law  and  gospel  useless  ;  and  so  far  to  make 
man  independent  of  his  Maker,  and  unfit  for  human  society. 
This,  then,  is  what  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  and 
it  is  what  our  Scripture  never  promises  ;  besides,  facts  which 
none  can  misunderstand,  and  which  afford  a  testimony  not  to 
be  disputed  assure  us,  that  the  greatest  saint  ever  known  on 
earth,  never  arrived  at  a  state  such  as  this;  and  of  those  who 
have  believed  themselves  to  be  thus  gifted,  every  day's  life 
may  be  adduced  to  shew  that  the  belief  was  a  delusion. 
One  party  will  perhaps  reply, — This  is  making  too  much  of 
human  effort;  it  will  lead  to  self-righteousness  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  despondency  on  the  other :  another,  that  it  is 
appealing  to  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Deity,  without 
any  adequate  end  being  proposed,  and  virtually  resolving  all 
religious  experience  into  a  system  of  mysticism  and  superna- 
tural energy,  which  experience  will  never  justify. 

We  answer  in  the  first  place  :  We  do  not  by  this  view  of 
our  question  make  too  much  of  human  effort ;  we  only  call 
for  its  reasonable  exertion,  just  as  in  every  human  profession 
or  avocation  we  know  it  is  applied.  The  husbandman,  we 
know,  will  look  in  vain  for  his  crops  if  his  fields  have  not 
been  cultivated,  and  otherwise  attended  to.  The  gardener 
will  in  vain  expect  his  flowers  or  his  fruits,  if  the  use  of  the 
spade  and  the  pruning  knife  has  not  been  resorted  to.  The 
merchant  will  find  neither  goods  nor  money  in  his  treasury, 
unless  attention  have  been  paid  to  his  orders,  his  servants, 
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his  vessels,  the  winds  and  the  tides,  and  a  thousand  other 
considerations.  These  are  truths  too  well  known  to  admit  of 
a  moment's  doubt,  and  yet  it  is  equally  well  known,  that 
these  efforts  alone  can  in  no  case  insure  success.  The  ordi- 
nary operations  of  Providence  must  also  concur — in  other 
words,  one  may  sow,  another  water,  but  God  must  give  the 
increase.  On  the  side  of  Providence,  however,  we  find  no 
failure  ;  fruitful  seasons  are  invariably  given  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  persons  deliberately  invest  their  capital  on  the  faith  of 
Providence  and  industry  working  together ;  and  hence  all 
national  and  individual  wealth  is  known  to  arise.  But  sus- 
pend the  necessity  for  exertion,  and  universal  idleness,  apa- 
thy, and  wickedness,  must  inevitably  succeed  :  or  cut  off  the 
hope  of  the  co-operating  influences  of  a  gracious  Providence, 
and  the  same  consequences  will  as  necessarily  follow. 

In  the  religion  proposed  in  our  Scripture,  man  is  in  the 
same  manner  called  upon  for  exertion,  and  for  such  as  it  is 
evidently  in  his  power  to  make ;  upon  this,  assistance  is  pro- 
mised, and  success  is  spoken  of  as  already  attained  to.  The 
same  Being  which  has  in  the  one  case  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  to  be  up  and  stirring,  has 
also  in  the  other  and  for  the  same  reasons,  laid  his  com- 
mands on  all,  "  to  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  j"  because,  it  is  said,  he  will  work  with  them  both 
to  will  and  to  do,  and  that  they  shall  never  fail.  I  may 
now  ask,  does  this,  in  any  measure,  ascribe  merit  to  the 
effort  ?  The  only  thing  it  recommends  is  obviously  prudence, 
and  that  but  to  a  degree  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  every 
other  pursuit :  the  only  discernible  difference  is,  in  the  former 
case  there  may  be  occasional  failures  ;  in  the  latter  there 
can  be  none. 

But  it  may  be  said,  it  will  induce  despondency.  Men 
may  fail  at  one  time  or  other  to  exert  these  efforts,  and  then 
Divine  assistance  may  be  witiidrawn.  To  depend,  therefore, 
on  the  exertion  of  human  efforts,  will  be  so  nearly  allied  to  a 
dependence  on  human  merits,  that  both  may  be  considered 
as  virtually  identical.  I  answer,  to  relrj  on  the  efficiency  of 
human  efforts  is  one  thing  ;  to  wait  for  the  Divine  promise 
on  their  being  obediently  exerted,  another  :  the  one  would 
be  an  act  of  presumption,  the  other  a  work  of  faith.  After 
we  have  done  all,  we  are  indeed  "  unprofitable  servants;" 
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but,  if  assistance  is  graciously  promised  on  no  other  grounds, 
and  graciously  it  must  be  given  in  any  case,  then  is  the 
commandment  truly  ordained  unto  life:  and,  although  our 
imperfect  services  can  merit  nothing  but  condemnation, 
they  may,  through  the  mercy  of  the  promises,  hope  for  all 
things.  Besides,  in  human  affairs  where  there  is  confessedly 
occasional  risk  and  loss,  we  find  nothing  like  despondency. 
The  man  would  here  be  termed  a  fool,  were  he  to  lay  up  his 
talent  in  a  napkin :  a  busy  and  active  world  judges  far  better, 
and  the  earth  is  accordingly  ransacked  from  the  east  to  the 
west.  Dangers  are,  in  this  case,  treated  as  morning  dreams, 
and  even  life  itself  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  But,  according  to  our  Scripture,  in  labouring  after 
the  one  thing  needful  there  can  be  no  risk,  no  probability  of 
loss  whatsoever.  The  kingdom  of  grace  is  subject  to  no 
storms  ;  the  artifices  of  enemies  can  avail  nothing  here  ;  nor 
will  the  vessel  ever  founder,  because  He  who  can  control  all 
these  has  promised  never  to  forsake  us.  Besides,  if  any  man 
occasionally  mistake  the  way,  and  so  fall  upon  the  shoals  or 
the  quicksands,  there  is  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  who 
will  make  intercession  for  the  sinner ;  and,  by  one  means 
or  other,  point  out  the  safer  path.  His  pilots  too  will  be 
found  near  every  place  of  danger,  and  his  winds  attempered 
to  the  wants  of  his  servants.  This  is  the  tenor  of  his  pro- 
mise ;  and  we  are  assured,  that  contrary  to  this  no  example 
can  be  cited.  But  if  we  give  up  our  energies,  poor  as  they 
confessedly  are,  what  must  be  the  consequence  ?  As  far  as 
we  can  learn  from  our  Scriptures,  not  only  shall  we  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  but  the  winds  will  be  adverse ! 
Every  experienced  mariner  will  predict  the  certainty  of  our 
destruction;  and  we  must  perish  without  remedy  and  without 
hope.  Give  up  your  energies  however  weak  they  may  be, 
and  you  give  up  your  only  means  of  obedience, —  of  either 
glorifying  God  or  of  benefiting  man  :  without  these,  faith, 
however  strong,  is  but  a  name ;  and,  however  it  may  de- 
pend upon  its  own  simple  exertions  for  the  removal  of  moun- 
tains, it  may  finally  stand  for  nothing. 

The  objection  however  will  recur.  Still  it  will  be  said, 
man,  may  eventually  fail  in  his  obedience  ;  and  then,  on  this 
view,  he  must  also  fail  in  his  hope;  and,  consequently,  no 
assurance  of  salvation  can  ever  be  entertained.     I  answer: 

i> 
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If  he  do  this  dehberately,  then  is  there  an  end  to  his  enter- 
taining- the  title  of  christian,  believer,  servant  of  God,  and 
every  other  such  name;  and  his  condemnation  will  be  just. 
If,  in  the  next  place,  such  disobedience  be  involuntary,  or 
brought  about  accidentally,  or  by  some  sudden  and  over- 
powering temptation,  still  we  may  trust  that  mercy  will  be 
extended  to  the  culprit.  Chastisement  from  above,  admoni- 
tion from  a  friend,  or  the  pangs  of  a  wounded  conscience, 
may  bring  the  sinner  to  repentance  and  to  prayer ;  and,  in 
this  case,  faith  and  hope  will  never  be  exerted  in  vain. 
And,  indeed,  so  long  as  a  man  can  judge  between  right  and 
wrong  —  can  make  the  choice  between  good  and  bad,  right- 
eousness and  sin,  heaven  and  hell,  he  must  continue  to  be  a 
responsible  creature ;  and,  as  such,  reason  requires  that  he  be 
accordingly  rewarded  or  punished.  But,  should  his  faculties 
fail  him,  of  the  sin  then  committed  he  cannot  be  justly 
charged  as  guilty ;  nor  of  this,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  need  he 
be  afraid.  So  long  as  he  retains  his  reasoning  faculties,  he 
must  be  responsible ;  and  so  long  will  he  be  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate and  to  employ  the  means  of  grace  :  but  why  he  should 
make  provision  for  a  different  state,  it  is  hard  to  say,  espe- 
cially as  He,  whom  he  serves,  has  declared,  that  his  "  grace 
is  sufficient:"  or  why  such  supposititious  case  should  be 
resorted  to,  none,  perhaps,  but  a  being  highly  fantastical  and 
ridiculously  theoretic,  can  see  any  good  reason.  If  it  be  in- 
tended, however,  as  it  seems  to  be  by  this  mode  of  arguing, 
to  determine  the  exact  point  where  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary operations  of  Providence  meet,  the  answer  is  :  Revelation 
has  not  determined  this  point ;  and  human  reason  is  unequal 
to  the  task.  Faith  and  hope  stand  in  need  of  no  such  deter- 
mination ;  and  obedience  prefers  taking  the  naked  command 
of  its  liege  Sovereign,  unencumbered  and  unexplained. 

With  regard  to  the  last  objection,  that  an  unnecessary 
appeal  is  made  to  supernatural  influences,  I  would  answer: 
Although  the  power  appealed  to  is  evidently  superna- 
tural, it  is  no  more  unreasonable  to  expect  it,  than  it  is  to 
look  for  success  in  life  from  a  due  exertion  of  our  common 
energies.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  as  we  have  seen, 
success  is  almost  universally  attained  to,  and  that  by  the 
exertion  of  a  power  evidently  Divine.  And,  if  religion  be 
really  a  gift  of  the  Deity,  which  our  Scripture  declares  is  the 
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case,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  man  who  is 
sincere  and  active  in  its  cultivation,  will  in  some  way  or  other 
receive  similar  encouragements  —  blessings  such  as  to  secure 
an  inward  happiness,  and  to  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that 
"  his  labour  is  not  in  vain."  In  this  case,  then,  we  expect 
powers  no  more  miraculous,  than  those  daily  witnessed 
in  the  natural  world  ;  we  are  justified  in  expecting  those 
only  of  a  different  kind,  and  such  as  are  available  to  the 
end  for  which  they  are  sought.  In  the  one  case,  nature, 
which  is  an  appointment  of  the  Deity,  warrants  us  in  ex- 
pecting an  increase  from  a  proper  cultivation  ;  in  the  other, 
the  Scripture,  which  we  are  taught  is  also  an  appointment  of 
the  Deity,  positively  declares  that  suitable  assistance  shall  be 
afforded  :  not,  let  it  be  remembered,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  events  which  properly  deserve  the  name  of 
miracles  ;  but  to  raise  the  believer  to  such  a  degree  of  faith 
and  of  hope,  as  can  bring  him  within  the  reach  of  mercy  from 
above,  and  of  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding 
here.  The  influences  expected  in  this  instance  then,  are 
such  only  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires ;  and,  as  we  find 
similar  energies  employed  in  the  natural  world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  certain  necessary  results,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  look  for  these  in  the  case  of  religion.  Whether 
they  be  considered  natural  or  supernatural,  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary (points  which  we  can  never  determine),  it  will 
signify  nothing  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  shew  the 
reasonableness  of  such  result,  without  attempting  to  account 
for  it  philosophically ;  and  this,  we  affirm,  is  not  only  what 
we  might  expect  would  be  the  fact,  but  what  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  should,  were  man  intended  to  fill  his  sphere  of 
action  here,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  nature  and  capacities, 
and  gradually  to  be  prepared  for  a  higher  state  of  being  in 
another. 


SECTION  VIII. 

ON    THE    NATURE    OF    SCRIPTURAL    ELECTION    AND    REPROBATIOX. 

Any  question  involving  a  certain  portion  of  abstract  or 
metaphysical  reasoning,  will,  upon  its  being  generally  adopted 
and  discussed,  soon  become  entangled  with  difHculties,  such 
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as  will  require  no  ordinary  degree  of  patience  and  penetration 
to  separate  the  true  from  the  false ;  which  however  would, 
after  all,  be  thrown  away  on  the  multitude,  who  can  never 
be  expected  to  be  good  metaphysicians.  But,  upon  granting 
even  this  almost  impossibility  to  take  place,  it  may  still  be 
affirmed,  that  religious  truths  recommended  on  grounds  no 
better,  must  be  quite  inadequate  to  secure  the  ends  for 
which  they  had  been  given;  because  the  human  mind, 
however  gifted  in  many  respects,  is  still  far  from  infallible, 
especially  in  cases  where  neither  real  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances,  nor  experience  sufficient  to  correct  the  errors 
of  observation,  is  attainable.  If,  then,  the  doctrines  above 
mentioned  had  been  proposed  on  grounds  of  this  sort,  it  may 
be  asked,  To  what  discordant  and  irreconcilable  conclusions 
must  not  men  have  come  ?  —  conclusions  repugnant  perhaps 
to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  consequently  unsuitable 
to  the  ends  for  which  religion  had  itself  been  given.  On 
the  character  and  operations  of  the  human  mind,  a  sub- 
ject with  which  we  are  indeed  conversant,  and  one  proper 
enough  for  human  investigation.  What  shadowy,  ground- 
less, and  deceptive  theories,  it  may  be  asked,  have  not  been 
proposed  ?  What  then  are  we  to  expect  either  sound  or  sa- 
tisfactory in  the  results  arrived  at,  when  we  presume  to  make 
those  of  the  Deity  (matters  totally  removed  from  the  reach 
of  human  observation)  the  subject  of  our  researches  ?*    Can 

*  In  a  work  lately  published,  entitled  "  Mahometanism  Unveiled," 
evincing  very  great  ingenuity,  research,  and  piety,  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  properties  of  the  Divine  mind,  namely 
a  particular  Providence,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin,  progress,  and 
continuance  of  Mahommedanism ;  and,  as  this  is  followed  by  an  endeavour 
to  give  a  new  interpretation  to  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  I  may  be 
excused  if  I  notice  the  principle  just  adverted  to  here,  and  that  of  interpreta- 
tion brought  in  to  its  aid,  in  a  subsequent  place.  Mr.  Forster  is  of  opinion 
that  no  satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been  assigned  for  the  phenomenon  just 
mentioned  :  he  proposes,  therefore,  to  settle  this  question  by  appealing  at 
once  to  a  special  and  superintending  Providence.  "  The  coming,"  says  he, 
"  of  Mahomet  at  such  a  point  of  time,  is  a  problem  that  can  yield  to  no 
process  of  solution,  which  can  shut  out  the  idea  of  a  special  and  superin- 
tending Providence."  (Introd.  p.  63.)  This  may  at  first  sight  appear 
startling,  because  it  may  be  made  to  inculcate  the  doctrine,  that  God 
is  the  author  of  evil.  Mr.  Forster,  however,  docs  not  intend  this ;  for 
at  pages  74,  1 63,  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  he  speaks  of  Providence 
in   its  permissive  character  only.     He  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  charged 
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any  thing  less  discordant  than  discord  itself  here  be  hoped 
for?- — Any  thing  less  convincing  than  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  wildest  enthusiast ;  or  the  more  amusing,  though 
equally  groundless  fictions,  of  the  novelist  or  the  poet  ? 

It  may  be  true,  however,  that  these  doctrines  are  proposed 
in  our  Scriptures  on  no  such  grounds,  but  that  they 
stand  on  foundations  totally  different,  much  more  easy  to  be 
understood,  and  more  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  human 
life:  and,  if  this  be  the  fact,  to  discuss  them  on  these  prin- 
ciples, or  to  object  to  them  on  their  account,  may  in  every 
case    lead  to  mistake    and   error,   and  render  them  just  as 

with  any  wilful  intention  of  making  God  the  author  of  evil.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  nevertheless,  that  he  has  unwarily  involved  himself  in  a  most  per- 
plexing question.  In  the  places  just  pointed  out,  he  speaks,  for  instance,  of 
Providence  as  peniiissivc  only  ;  but  in  his  argument  from  prophecy  he  makes 
it  predictive ;  he  represents  it  there  as  deliberately  vmfolding  a  plan,  in  which 
all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  M'hich  have  hitherto  attended  the  true  church  are 
comprehended  and  palpably  linked  together;  all  the  evils  to  be  found  either 
in  Judaism,  Christianity,  or  Mohammedanism,  unconditionally  provided  for, 
fixed,  and  determined.  Now,  an  ordinary  reader  may  ask.  To  which  of  these 
views  of  Providence  he  ought  to  adhere, — to  the  permissive,  or  to  the^re- 
ordaining?  because  he  may  with  truth  affirm,  that  they  are  not  only  essentially 
different,  but  such  as  to  involve  in  their  application  consequences  the  most 
irreconcilable  possible.  If  Mr.  Forster  reply,  the  permissive,  then  will  the 
grand  principle  upon  which  his  work  rests  instantly  disappear;  but,  if  he 
answer,  the  preordaining,  then  we  ha.\ej'atalism  with  all  its  horrors;  unless 
indeed  he  limit  his  princi])le  to  these  events  only;  and  in  this  case,  God  is 
at  once  made  the  author  of  all  the  evils  which  they  involve.  Mr.  Forster 
appears  to  me  to  have  had  recourse  to  both  these  views  on  different  occasions. 
In  endeavouring  to  establish  his  theory,  he  recurs  universally  to  the  pre- 
ordaining; but  in  defending  it,  to  the  permissive,  as  in  his  Vindication 
(pp.  30,  31).  In  the  same  work,  p.  39,  he  makes  a  providential  co-opeia- 
tion  produce  the  Mahometan  apostasy,  just  as  the  evil  spirits  of  old  were 
said  to  put  lies  in  the  mouths  of  certain  prophets,  1  Kings,  xxii.  19 — 23.  But 
here  I  think  Mr.  Forster  has  mistaken  his  context.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  language  is  here  si/wbolical,  as  far  as  to  the 
end  of  the  22d  verse,  (see  Diss.  ii.  §  1).  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  necessary 
to  su})pose,  that  God  actually  commissioned  any  such  spirits,  but  only  had 
allowed  these  prophets  to  be  deceived,  or,  as  it  is  stated  in  plain  terms  in  the 
23d,  that  the  Lord  had  made  ox  pronounced  these  prophets  liars;  because,  as  it 
is  added,  the  Lord  had  spoken  evil,  or  determined  that  calamity  should  fall  on 
this  impious  king.  No  precise  doctrines,  I  will  maintain,  relating  either  to 
the  hierarchy  of  heaven,  or  to  the  instruments  of  Satan,  can  be  extracted 
from  passages  like  this  :  they  are  merely  a  sort  of  highly  figurative  parable, 
which  no  one  can  argue  ought  to  be  pressed  into  such  a  service.  In  the  next 
page  (Vind.  j).  40),  St.  Paul  is  also  cited  as  affording  a  similar  instance. 
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inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  promoting  real  piety,  as  the 
conclusions  thus  arrived  at  may  be  distant  from  the  truth. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case :  my  reasons 
will  presently  appear.     To  begin  with  the  first.  — 

In  that  part  of  our  Scripture  which  is  termed  the  Old 
Testament,  we  never  hear  of  election  (which  implies  a  pre- 
ference given  to  some  person  or  persons  before  others),  until 
the  family  of  Abraham  had  received  a  special  call  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Before  this 
time,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  other  preference  shewn 
than  that  Vv^hich  rose  out  of  faith,  exemplified  in  the  practice 

"  God,"  it  is  said,  ^^  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that  theij  should  believe  a 
lie."  2  Thess.  ii.  11.  Here  I  think  Mr.  Forster  has  been  less  felicitous 
than  before.  This  verse  begins  with,  "  And  for  this  cause,"  plainly  shewing 
that  some  previous  reason  existed  for  this  proceeding ;  and  this  reason  we 
have  in  the  preceding  verse:  it  is,  "  Because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the 
truth,  that  they  might  be  saved"  For  this  commission,  therefore,  or  rather 
permission  (for  this  the  term  used  occasionally  signifies  :  compare  Mark,  v.  12, 
13,  with  Luke,  viii.  32,  i.  e.  -Ttiiivta  with  sor^rgs^iw),  we  have  a  good  reason 
assigned  ;  and  may  therefore  conclude,  that  nothing  absolute  or  unconditional 
could  have  been  intended  by  St.  Pavil.  We  have  not,  then,  in  any  one  of 
these  instances,  an  example  of  God's  absolute  preordination  of  moral  evil ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  exertion  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  evil.  Another, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  me  fatal,  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence 
taken  as  a  principle  of  scriptural  interpretation  is,  that  it  is  of  too  indefinite 
a  character,  or,  rather,  is  too  far  removed  from  our  powers  to  comprehend,  to 
warrant  any  expectation  of  just  and  satisfactory  conclusions  generally.  Take, 
for  example,  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shall  do  no  murder."  This,  in  its 
verbal  character,  is  easy,  clear,  and  binding.  If  however  we  introduce  the 
doctrine  of  a  special  Divine  Providence,  and  proceed  to  interpret  by  facts, 
as  Mr.  Forster  would  in  other  cases  have  us,  then  it  may  be  answered  : 
But  murders  are  frequently  committed  ;  and,  as  Providence  must  not  liere 
be  shut  out,  it  will  follow,  that  no  one  has  resisted  his  will ;  and  also  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Almighty  are  actually  opposed  to  his  positive  com- 
mands!  To  the  pious  Christian  looking  up  to  Providence  for  a  happy 
result  in  all  cases,  there  can  be  no  objection;  it  is  part  of  the  work  of  faith, 
and  therefore  his  duty  :  but,  that  he  should  take  this  as  a  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple, and  thence  attempt  to  account  for  all  the  plienomena  in  tlie  world, 
seems  one  of  the  strangest  perversions  of  the  office  of  human  reason  that 
has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  As  a  general  principle  of  scriptural 
interpretation,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Providence  can  by 
no  means  be  admitted ;  to  employ  it  in  this  particular  case  only  will 
involve  a  petitio  principii,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  will  be  to  argue 
in  a  circle;  while  a  ])articular  Providence  may  safely  be  appealed  to  on 
the  question,  that  all  things  sliall  finally  work  together  for  the  good  of 
the  believer. 
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of  real  piety.  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  and  Melchizedek,  were 
certainly  characters  of  this  sort  ;  they  were  considered 
as  holy  men,  and  as  such  became  objects  of  the  love  and 
favour  of  their  Creator.  Nothing  is  said  in  these  times  about 
peculiar,  chosen,  or  elect  people  ;  they  are  either  just  or  unjust, 
the  sons  of  God  or  of  men,  in  proportion  as  they  served  God 
or  not.  The  reason  seems  to  have  been  this :  There  was  at 
that  day  no  exclusion  from  the  means  of  grace,  the  Church 
was  open  to  all ;  and  consequently  no  peculiarity  as  a  peo- 
ple could  exist  in  any  :  individual  peculiarity  there  may  and 
must  have  been ;  but  this  never  receives  the  name  o^ election, 
peculiar  people,  or  any  such  thing.  But,  after  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  and  indeed  to  the  very  end  of  the  Jewish  canon, 
we  read  of  an  elect,  peculiar,  and  holy  people;  but  in  no 
instance  whatever  is  this  applied  to  times  higher  than  those 
of  Abraham;  and,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  we  are  told 
by  the  Prophets,  that  times  should  come  in  which  this  dis- 
tinction should  for  ever  cease.  Again,  in  every  place  of  the 
New  Testament  in  which  this  subject  is  touched  upon,  no 
allusion  to  the  privilege  is  carried  higher  than  the  times  of 
Abraham,  nor  extended  m.  a  national  point  of  view,  lower 
than  those  in  which  the  Jewish  polity  ended ;  but,  it  is 
positively  declared,  that  faith  had  now  attained  to  what  the 
election  (or  chosen  people)  had  not :  and  that  the  Gen- 
tiles, whom  this  election  had  once  excluded,  had  not  only 
been  brought  near  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  had  been 
even  grafted  on  the  stock  of  the  faithful,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  election  generally,  whose  privileges  had  been  for- 
feited through  a  want  of  faith.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
then,  and  in  the  allusions  made  to  it  in  the  New,  election 
is  appealed  to  in  a  national  point  of  view  only,  for  the 
purpose  of  strongly  marking  the  exclusion  of  other  nations 
from  its  privileges.  Individual  election  among  the  Jews 
moreover  is  never  so  much  as  once  hinted  at ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  declared  that  they  were  all  holy,  or  elect, 
considered  as  a  nation,  whatever  they  may  have  been  as 
individuals. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  the  close 
of  this  exclusive  polity,  and  the  wider  system  of  universal 
salvation,  are  inculcated  in  both  Testaments.  The  prophets 
constantly  remind  us  that  the  church  shall  be  extended,  that 
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it  shall  lengthen  its  cords  and  strengthen  its  stakes,  in  order 
that  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  might  come  in  ;  which  we  are 
further  told  they  should  do  like  a  flowing  stream  :  and  again, 
that  living  waters  should  proceed  forth  of  Jerusalem,  which 
should  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ; — that  all  should 
know  Jehovah,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest;  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  his  power  should  at  one  day  cover  the  earth,  just 
as  the  waters  covered  the  sea.  In  all  such  predictions,  the  end 
of  the  exclusive  polity  of  the  Jews  is  necessarily  inculcated, 
and  a  wider,  and  indeed  universal,  system  taught,  in  which 
the  distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile  should  cease, — a  system  in 
which  bond  and  free  (the  proselyted  slave  and  his  master), 
male  and  female,  should  stand  alike  in  the  church;  and  in 
which  the  means  of  grace  should  be  as  wide  and  sufficient  as 
the  wants  of  intelligent  creation  could  call  for.  This  question 
is  also  argued  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  most  explicit 
manner;  and  we  are  directly  and  plainly  told,  that,  in  this 
point  of  view,  there  is  now  "no  difference."  If,  then,  any 
thing  like  the  terms,  election,  peculiar  people,  chosen,  should 
be  found  to  occur  in  the  New  Testament  and  applied  to  Christ- 
ians, all  perhaps  will  allow,  that  they  cannot  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  signify  election  in  the  exclusive  point  of vievvjust 
spoken  of;  because,  such  an  interpretation  must  tend  to 
oppose  both  the  declarations  of  Prophets  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  Apostles.  And,  further,  as  this  doctrine  did  not  apply 
to  individuals  in  the  first  case,  neither  is  it  likely  that  it  did 
in  the  second.  It  will  be  for  us  to  inquire,  however,  whether, 
upon  its  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament,  it  ought  or  ought 
not,  so  to  be  taken. 

Now,  if  we  are  taught  under  the  Jewish  system,  that  the 
Church  was  one  day  to  be  greatly  enlarged  both  in  extent 
and  knowledge,  not  to  be  destroyed  and  rebuilt;  it  will  be  our 
first  duty  to  inquire,  on  what  principle  this  enlargement  was 
to  take  place  :  whether,  for  example,  the  Scriptures,  laws, 
observances,  &c.  applied  under  the  Theocracy,  should  be 
applied  or  not,  under  the  more  general  system  of  Christia- 
nity; or,  whether  the  whole  was  to  be  new,  and  nothing 
whatever  to  be  retained  from  the  preceding  system.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  in  some  places,  that  all  things  should  become 
new,  and  that  things  which  were  old  were  ready  to  pass 
away ;  which  might  be  sufficient  to  determine  our  question. 
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were  there  not  strong  reasons  for  supposing,  that  these 
terms  were  not  intended  to  be  taken  in  their  most  extensive 
and  absolute  sense.  But  we  are  also  taught  to  believe, 
that  we  are  grafted  in  upon  the  stock  of  the  preceding 
system  ;  and  that  the  Jews,  who  are  now  excluded  through 
unbelief,  shall  again  be  grafted  in,  and  then  again  possess 
their  ancient  religious  privileges.  In  other  places  we  are 
taught,  that  although  there  is  a  change  in  the  law,  there  is 
nevertheless  no  al)olition  of  that  originally  given  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  its  establishment  has  in  one  case  been  provided 
for,  and  its  fulfilment  in  another.  It  may  be  asked  then  : 
In  what  way  are  these  declarations  to  be  reconciled ;  both 
emanate  from  the  same  authority;  and  to  both  an  equal 
regard  ought  to  be  paid  ?  My  answer  is :  I  believe  this  can 
be  done  in  one  way  only  ;  and  that  is,  by  adhering  to  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  ancient  law ;  because, 
under  the  present  change  of  circumstances,  it  is  in  this  way 
alone  that  the  requirements  of  both  can  be  complied  with. 
If,  for  example,  that  part  which  was  ceremonial  had  a 
typical  respect  to  the  atonement  of  Christ,  then  in  the 
antitype,  namely  in  the  person  of  Christ,  we  can  look  upon 
that  as  having  been  fulfilled,  as  to  its  intention  and  spirit, 
and  its  observance,  as  to  the  letter,  now  superseded.  In 
like  manner,  as  the  moral  law  enjoined  not  only  observances 
peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  given,  but  also  a  system 
of  eternal  truths  never  elsewhere  revealed,  and  no  where  spe- 
cifically abrogated;  our  obvious  duty  is,  to  view  it  not  as 
abolished,  but  in  every  case,  as  its  declarations  may  require, 
intended  for  the  regulation  of  a  more  perfect  and  extended 
system.  And  this  can  be  done  only  by  an  adherence  to  its 
spirit.  In  applying  Scriptures  therefore,  given  under  the 
Old,  and  referring  to  the  times  of  the  New,  Testament,  their 
bearing  and  extent  must  be  regulated  on  these  principles;  and 
on  these  they  have  been  cited  and  applied  both  by  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles.  Reason,  therefore,  recommended  by  autho- 
rity such  as  this,  must  be  quite  decisive  on  this  question. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  now  proceed  to  inquire 
for  what  purpose  the  terms  election,  chosen,  &c.  are  intro- 
duced in  the  Old  Testament;  and  then  determine  how  they 
ought  to  be  understood,  when  found  occurring  in  the  New. 

Under  the  Old  Testament,  then,  and  after  the  times  of 
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Abraham,  election  was  made,  as  we  are  taught,  not  absolutely 
or  unconditionally  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life, — no  such 
terms  ever  occur;  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  God's  peo- 
ple;—  a  people  confessing  his  name,  obeying  his  command- 
ments, and  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  were  addressed  on  this  subject, 
it  is  clear  that  persuasion,  not  force,  was  resorted  to.  The 
strongest  possible  reasons  indeed  were  adduced,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  the  exercise  of  faith  and  obedience  ;  but  still 
they  were  reasons,  and  nothing  more :  and,  from  the  nume- 
rous instances  of  failure  on  record,  we  are  certain  that  no 
Almighty  influence  could  generally  have  been  exerted ;  al- 
though we  know,  that  the  promises  urged  again  and  again 
declared,  that  God  would,  on  his  part,  never  withdraw  his 
mercies  or  love  from  his  people.  If  then  these  mercies  were 
not  universally  afforded, —  and  they  were  not, —  disobedience 
must  have  been  the  real  and  efficient  cause ;  and  this  we  are 
unreservedly  told  was  the  fact.  The  reason  therefore  of  these 
failures  must  have  been,  a  non-compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
elect  with  the  conditions  proposed  ;  and  this,  also,  we  are 
repeatedly  told  was  the  case  :  They  would  have  none  of  his 
laws;  and,  as  to  his  commandments,  they  cast  them  behind 
their  backs.  Election,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  pro- 
posed in  an  abstract  or  metaphysical,  but  in  :i  practical,  sense, 
unless  we  give  a  flat  denial  to  the  positive  declarations  of 
Scripture  :  that  is, — this  people  could  not  have  been  chosen 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  either  to  eternal  life,  or,  what 
is  much  the  same  thing,  to  a  state  in  which  it  was  impossible 
to  fall ;  but  to  the  privilege  of  means,  which,  if  duly  applied, 
would,  through  the  exertion  of  the  Divine  power  and  mercy, 
have  finally  insured  the  ends  proposed. 

Let  us  now  come  down  to  Christian  times,  and  inquire 
how  the  case  stands  in  these.  Here  we  find,  then,  the 
covenant  generally  appealed  to,  to  be  that  which  had  been 
made  with  Abraham,  containing  indeed  the  promise  of  a 
Saviour,  which  the  system  of  Moses  neither  could  nor  did 
disannul ;  the  end  had  in  view  one  and  identically  the 
same,  —  namely,  the  salvation  of  the  creature;  the  means  to 
be  used,  still  the  same,— faith  in  the  Son  of  God  ;  and,  as  far 
as  it  regarded  personal  character,  individuals  were  to  be  holy, 
harmless,  undejiled, — a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  chosen  nation,  a 
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peculiar  people.  And  our  question  now  is,  how  are  such 
terms  as  these  to  be  understood  and  applied  ?  Whether 
Christians  are  thus  made  a  peculiar  people,  by  some  national 
and  exclusive  appointment,  such  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
approach  of  others  to  the  same  grace  and  mercy  ;  or,  whether 
they  are,  by  God's  grace,  which  has  been  offered  according 
to  the  terms  of  his  first  covenant  and  received  under  the 
same  terms,  made  peculiar  in  his  estimation,  and  different 
from  a  world  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  refusing  either 
to  receive  such  privileges,  or  receiving,  refusing  to  tender 
an  unfeigned  and  hearty  obedience  to  their  requirements  ? 
On  this  last  view,  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  system,  though 
not  the  letter,  is  strictly  preserved.  The  general  exclusion 
which  God  had  once  notified,  now  no  longer  exists;  that 
partial  one  which  does,  is  purely  the  work  of  man,  —  the 
effect  of  rebellion  willingly  undertaken  and  deliberately  per- 
severed in  ;  and,  therefore,  this  exclusion  is  just.  To  the 
repenting  rebel  mercy  is  indeed  held  out ;  but  on  no  other 
terms  than  those  of  obedience.  This  was  once  the  privilege 
of  the  penitent  Jew  exclusively ;  but  even  then,  repentance, 
obedience,  and  faith,  were  demanded  :  this  privilege  is  now 
held  out  to  all,  and  that  on  precisely  the  same  terms.  The 
spirit  of  both  dispensations  is  therefore  strictly  the  same, 
although  the  letter  in  some  respects  differs. 

In  the  next  place.  How  is  this  question  treated  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  ?  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  we  find  it  formally  proposed  and  discussed,  and 
in  the  very  order  in  which  we  have  been  viewing  it.  In  the 
first  place,  the  application  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  accord- 
ing to  their  spirit,  and  not  their  letter,  is  thus  made  :  "  They 
(are)  7mt  all  Israel,"  says  the  Apostle  in  the  sixtli  verse, 
"  who  are  of  Israel ;  neither,  because  they  are  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  (are  they)  all  children:  but  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed 
be  called.''  Then  follows  the  explanation  (v.  8) :  "  That  is," 
it  is  said,  "  they  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are 
not  the  children  of  God :  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are 
counted  for  the  seed."  We  find  here,  then,  that  even  under 
the  first  dispensation,  the  privilege  was  afforded  purely  with 
regard  to  the  terms  of  the  promise;  and,  in  this  respect,  we 
arc  informed  a  little  lower  down,  that  Isaac  was  appointed  to 
be  the  exclusive  channel  (vers.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13):  not  that 
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Esau  was  absolutely  excluded,  or  left  destitute  of  the  means 
of  salvation  ;  but  only,  that  the  blessings  to  be  conveyed,  by 
virtue  of  the  promise,  to  all  nations,  were  to  come  through 
the  line  of  Isaac,  and  not  that  of  Esau.  Now,  if  a  promise  of 
this  kind  was  at  all  to  be  made,  no  one  will  perhaps  think 
of  arguing,  that  the  time,  manner,  character,  extent,  &c.  of 
this  promise,  was  not  purely  the  privilege  of  him  to  deter- 
mine who  graciously  deigned  to  make  it.  This,  I  think,  it 
is  manifest,  is  the  intention  of  the  Apostle  to  shew,  from  the 
11th  to  the  14th  verse  of  this  chapter  ;  namely, — that,  in  the 
exertion  of  this  mercy,  merit  or  demerit  in  the  individual  so 
appointed,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  (see,  also,  v.  16, 
where  we  have  a  similar  conclusion  drawn).  In  the  17th 
and  18th  verses,  God's  faithfulness  in  following  up  the 
terms  of  this  covenant  is  dwelt  upon  and  vindicated,  in 
the  event  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  which,  the  Scrip- 
ture also  informs  us,  was  undertaken  solely  with  reference  to 
the  promise  made  to  the  fathers  :  and,  as  this  promise  was 
given  purely  by  the  inscrutable  will  of  the  Almighty,  to  the 
same  source  must  the  furtherance  of  it  be  ascribed.  There- 
fore, it  is  said,  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  is  willing  to  have 
mercy,  and  whom  he  wills  he  hardeneth.  ("A^a  oZv,  ov  SsXe/, 
iXiu'  ov  hi  SeXj/,  gKXriDuvsi,  which  I  would  rather  render:  There- 
fore, then,  (with)  ivhom  he  wills  he  deals  mercifully ;  and{w\i\\) 
tchom  he  wills,  hardly.)  The  exercise  of  the  Divine  will  is 
here,  evidently,  the  principal  point  which  the  Apostle  has 
before  him;  and  the  next  is  to  shew,  how  this  necessarily 
exerts  itself  in  following  up  its  own  purposes. 

To  the  translation  of  the  word  exXrj^-Jm  by  he  hardeneth  * 
as  given  in  our  version,  I  must  object;  because  the  nature  of 
the  context  here  will  not  bear  it :  the  exhibition  of  favour  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  punishment  on  the  other,  being  clearly 
the  points  in  question  ;  just  as  honour  and  dishonour,  —  tiiat 
is,  preference  and  rejection,  in  a  certain  sense,  —  were  in  the 
previous  cases  of  Isaac  and  Esau.  The  argument  of  the 
Apostle  then  is,  in  this  case,  clear,  orderly,  and  unembar- 
rassed ;    and  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Almighty  in  making 


*  So  in  the  Septuagint,  Exodus,  xiii.  15.  'HvUa  Sk  IffKXri^uvi  ia^aa>  i^a^t- 
sTitXa.!  -/i/ias,  a-rixTim  vuv  t^utotoxov,  x.t.k-  BecausG  Plianioli  dealt  hardly 
(as  to)  sending  us  out,  he  (God)  slew  every  first-born,  &,c. 
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known  his  purposes  of  grace,  and  in  carrying  them  into  effect 
in.the  face  of  all  opposition,  is  satisfactorily  vindicated. 

The  next  verse   (19)   has   perhaps  created  the  greatest 
difficulty  which  has  beset  this    question,  viz.     "  Thou  tvilt 
say   then   unto  me.    Why  doth   he  yet  Jutd  fault '^   for  who 
hath    resisted    his    will?"      The    persons    with    whom    the 
dispute  is  here  carried  on   are   evidently  Jews,  who  knew, 
but  who  had  misapplied,  the  law.      How  then  would  such 
naturally  answer  the   doctrine  here  delivered  by  St.  Paul  ? 
I  should   imagine    in  something   like  this  way :    We   Jews 
have  never  disputed  the  assertion  of  Jacob's  preference  to 
Esau  ;  we  have  never  denied  that  mercy  was  shewn  to  us, 
in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  promise,  and  that  Pha- 
raoh and  his  host  were  destroyed  :    this   has  never  entered 
into  our  minds.     His  appointment  therefore  has  never  been 
resisted  by  us.     Why,  then,  are  we  now  charged  with  sin 
on  these  heads  ?     And  why  is  it  affirmed  that  we  have  lost 
these  privileges  as  a  nation?'     In  reply  to  this,  the  Apostle 
again  asserts  the  Divine  prerogative,  and  then  appeals  to  the 
ancient  Scriptures  in  support  of  his  conclusions  (v.  25):   "  / 
tvill  call  them  my  people,  which  were  not  my  people;  and  her 
beloved,  ivhich  was  not  beloved.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
in  the  place  where  it  ivas  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not  my  people ; 
there  shall  they  be  called  the   children  of  the   living    God." 
Here,  then,  we  have  not  only  God's  prerogative,  but  his  tvill, 
to  extend  the  means  of  grace  to  the  Gentiles ;  and,  a  little 
lower  down  (v,  31),  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  other  prophe- 
cies, that  Israel  (i.  e.  according  to  the  letter),  which  followed 
after  the  law  of  righteousness,  had  not  attained  to  the  law  of 
righteousness,  "  because,"  it  is  added,  "they  sought  it  not  by 
faith:"  and  this  manifestly  involves  the  rejection  of  them  as 
a  nation.      God,  then,  had  the  right  to  offer  his  mercy  in 
what  way  he  pleased,  and  also  to  whom  he  pleased.     "  But 
why,"  the  question  may  recur,  "doth   he  yet  find   fault?" 
Wherefore  is  this  sudden  change  of  circumstances  brought 
about  with  respect  to  the  Jews?    The  answer  is,  — "  Because 
they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but,  as  it  were,  by  the  works  of 
the  law."     That  is,  pardon  of  sin,  justification  in  the  sight  of 
God,  can  be  obtained  only  through  an  exertion  of  mercy  in 
the  Deity.     To  this  object  was  the  promise  directed  j    this 
was  its  final  end  and  scope.     But  mark  the  inconsistency  of 
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the  Jew  :  Instead  of  seeking  this  in  the  only  way  by  which 
it  could  be  found,  he  has  been  seeking  it  by  means  of  the  law 
only;  when  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  by  this  comes  the 
conviction,  not  the  pardon,  of  sin.  If  then  mercy,  in  the 
rightful  bestowal  of  its  own  privileges,  made  choice  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham ;  it  has  not,  without  reason,  removed  the 
blessing  from  his  posterity.  The  Jew  has  deliberately  ceased 
to  be  a  party  in  the  covenant  of  promise;  while  the  Gentiles, 
who  were  not  forgotten  at  the  time  of  the  original  compact, 
have  now,  according  to  that  appointment,  become  the  fa- 
voured party ;  and  because  they  submit  to  the  principal 
condition,  which  is,  faith  in  the  Saviour.  The  purpose  of 
God  however  still  is,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  unchangeable, 
that  when  the  Jew  shall  again  become  the  spiritual  son  of 
Abraham,  which  must  be  done  through  the  same  faith,  he 
shall  again  possess  all  his  ancient  privileges,  as  far  as  their 
spirit,  and  the  real  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  by  them, 
are  concerned. 

There  will  no  doubt,  perhaps,  now  remain  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  Apostle's  argument  with  regard  to  the  Jews.  Let  us 
inquire  in  the  next  place,  in  what  situation  the  Christian 
Church  now  stands,  as  taught  in  this  and  other  places  by  the 
same  Apostle.  From  the  manner,  then,  in  which  this  ques- 
tion is  discussed,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Christian 
now  stands  on  precisely  the  same  ground  which  the  Jew  once 
did,  taking  into  consideration  the  unavoidable  difference  of 
circumstances  just  alluded  to.  In  verses  21 — 24  of  the  same 
chapter,  it  is  said  :    "  Hath  not   the  potter  poivcr  over  the 

clay,  8cc That  he  might  viake  knoion  the  riches  of  his  glory 

on  the  vessels  ofmercij,  v)hich  he  hud  afore  prepared  unto  glory , 
even  us  whom  he  hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of 
the  Genti/es?"  Here,  it  should  be  observed,  the  calling  of 
each  is  mentioned  in  the  same  context,  and  referred  to  an 
exertion  of  the  same  power  and  mercy;  and,  that  no  possible 
mistake  may  arise  as  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  we  have, 
in  the  next  two  verses,  the  prediction  of  this  event  cited  from 
the  prophecy  of  Hosea.  The  Apostle  might,  indeed,  here 
have  gone  back  to  the  original  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
in  which  it  was  said,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed;  but  the  prophecy  adduced  is  more  specific;  it 
marks  the  very  objects  of  this  call  as  being  those  persons 
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who  had  been  excluded  during  the  times  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
but  now  brought  in,  according  to  the  predictions  made  under 
that  system  of  things. 

A  difficulty,  however,  may  be  started,  as  to  the  force  of 
the  expressions,  "  afore  prepared  unto  glory"  (a  'x^onroifLamv  iJg 
do^av).  It  may  be  urged,  as,  indeed,  it  sometimes  is,  that  this 
passage  ascribes  an  absolute  and  irreversible  predestination  to 
glory  to  those  individuals,  who  are  said  to  be  called  among 
Christians.  I  answer,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  why  the  Apostle  cited  the  prophecy  of  Hosea*   in 

*  The  following  considerations  are  offered  to  shew,  how  inseparably 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  attended  with  an  appeal  to  prophecy  in  the 
New  Testament.  Eph.  1.  3.  "Who  hath  blessed  us — According  as  lie  hath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,^  that  we  should  be  holy,  Sfc. 
— Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ — accord- 
ing to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will — wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted — (9) 

Having  MADE  KNOWN    UNTO  US  THE  MYSTERY  OF  HIS  WILL,   according  tO  Ms 

good  pleasure  which  he  had  purposed  in  himself:  That  in  the  dispensation 
OF  the  fulness  of  times,  he  might  gather  together  all  things  in  Christ —  In 
whom  we  have  obtained  an  inheritance,  being  predestinated  according  to  the  pur- 
pose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  S)C. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  terms  here  used,  certain  it  is,  that  the  privi- 
lege had  in  view  is  argued  on  the  grounds  of  God's  absolute  but  revealed 
will,  which  had  now  in  the  fulness  of  the  times  received  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ,  in  calling  the  Ephesian  Gentiles,  Sec.  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
salvation,  which  had  been  verbally  promised  before  the  polity  of  Israel  had 
an  existence,  and  indeed  before  Abraham  himself  had  been  born. 

The  parallel  passage  is  (1  Peter,  i.  10  &c.) :  "Of  which  salvation  the 
Prophets  have  inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace 
(that  should  come)  unto  you :  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it  was 
revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves  but  unto  tis  they  did  minister  the  things, 
which  are  yiow  reported,  4c. —  Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  S)C. — 
But  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy,  S)C. — Forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  ye  xvere  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things — But  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  ivithout  blemish  (and  such  the  Paschal  lamb  was, 
see  Exod.  xii.  5.) — Who  verily  was  fore-ordained  (^T^otyvutrf/.tyov,  as  such^bre- 
known,  spoken  of),  before  the  foundation  of  the  ivorld,  but  uas  manifest  in 
these  last  times.  . .  .The  word  of  the  Lord  enduretu  for  ever.  And  this  is 
the  word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  u7ito  you."  That  St.  Peter  here  argues 
on  the  authority  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to 
doubt :  with  the  prophecies  he  commences,  and  with  the  authority  of  tliese, 


Tins  expression  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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support  of  his  assertion.  The  prophet  evidently  speaks  of 
the  calling  of  a  people,  not  oi particular  individuals :  he  speaks 
of  a  church  in  the  aggregate,  not  of  any  or  each  member 
composing  it  mpa/'^/cM/a/";  just  as  the  election  of  the  Jews  is 
spoken  of  taken  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  individuals  considered 
singly ;  and  apparently  for  this  reason,  the  Apostle  here 
speaks  in  the  plural  number.  If,  however,  an  exception  be 
taken,  and  recourse  had   to  the  particular  cases  of  Jacob, 

which  he  affirms  shall  stand  fast  for  ever,  he  concludes  :  and  it  is  worth 
remarking,  that  while  he  carries  on  this  line  of  argument,  he  exhorts  believers 
to  sobriety,  holiness,  and  the  exercise  of  hope  to  the  end  :  taking  for  granted, 
as  it  should  seem,  that  this  preordination  of  things  by  God,  as  made  known 
by  his  servants,  had  not  within  itself  any  irresistible  force  or  power  by  which 
their  perseverance  would  be  infallibly  secured  :  no,  it  was  made  through 
grace,  in  order  that  it  might  be  embraced  by  faith,  and  reduced  to  practice  by 
the  efforts  of  believers,  assisted,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  co-operating  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     (See  2  Pet.  i.  10,  1 1 .) 

Let  the  following  passages  also  be  examined,  and  the  appeals  to  prophecy 
carefully  noted  :  viz.  Acts,  ii.  16 — 23 — 28  ;  x.  42,  43  ;  xvii.  26 — 31.  Rom. 
i.  2 — 4,  rod  o^i^ivTos.  Heb.  iv.  7.  «j/|£/.  Acts,  iv.  25 — 28,  ■^^ed^itrt.  Rom.viii. 
28.  Who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose  (comp.  chap.  ix.  11,  &c.) 
30.  Moreover,  ivhom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called  (comp.  chap.  i. 
2 — 6  ;  ix.  24 — 26,  &c.),  them  he  also  justified  (comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  11),  them  he 
also  glorified  (comp.  iv.  17,  18  ;  Eph.  ii.  5,  6,  &c.).  See  aslo  v.  36,  where 
a  new  subject  is  introduced,  and  this  also  argued  on  written  authority — Eph. 
ii.  20 — 22;  iii.  1 — 6.  "  'lliat  the  Gentiles  should  be  partakers  of  his 
PROMISE  in  Christ."  9.  ^^  And  to  make  all  (men)  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of 
the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God;''* 
11.  "according  to  the  eternal  purpose  {■pr^o^nns  tZv  aluvuv,  the  purpose  of  ages) 
which  he  purposed  in  Christ  our  Lord."  To  these,  other  similar  passages 
may  be  added,  in  all  of  which,  however,  the  authority  claimed  is  not  any 
deduction  made  from  the  abstract  properties  of  the  Divine  mind,  but  the 
express  word  of  promise;  not  the  fitness  of  things,  but  the  authoritative  word 
of  God.  And  if  this  be  the  Aict,  which  I  believe  it  is,  the  predestination  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  is  not  the  predestination  of  metaphysics,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  fatalism  of  the  Stoics  ;  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  predetermi- 
nation of  events  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophetical  Scriptures  alone  ;  pur- 
posed, it  may  be  for  all  we  know,  from  eternity  ;  of  this,  however,  we  are  utterli/ 
ignorant ;  but  made  known  for  our  edification,  comfort,  and  eternal  salvation. 
We  have  an  exceedingly  valuable  remark  on  this  subject  in  Justin  JNIartyr's 
Apology,  which,  as  it  shews  the  mind  of  the  early  Christians  on  this  subject, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  transcribe.  After  giving  some  extracts  from  the  pro- 
phecies (I  transcribe  the  Latin,  that  he  may  the  more  generally  be  under- 
stood), he  says,  "  Cteterum  ne  aliqui  ex  his,  quae  protulimus,  colligant,  ex  fati 
necessitate  nos  dicere  fieri  quae  fiant,  atque  eo  quod  prccdictu  sunt,  prccdeler- 
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Esau,  and  Pharaoh,  already  alluded  to,  my  answer  will  be  : 
These  persons  are  not  mentioned  with  regard  to  their  own 
individual  states,  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  but  solely 
with  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  Church  generally ; 
which,  we  are  told  again  and  again,  was  a  chosen,  holy,  and 
peculiar  people,  purely  with  regard  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  had  been  placed,  and  not  with  regard  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual characters  ;  for,  in  this  point  of  view,  they  are  usually 
addressed  as  stubborn,  stiff-necked,  and  rebellious,  in  the 
extreme. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  passage,  "  afore  prepared  unto 
glory"  (ci  '^^onroifiaesv  Big  do^av),  no  one  will  suppose,  that  it  can 
possibly  be  stretched  to  mean  any  thing  more  than  what 
the  prophecies  following  it  are  intended,  as  predictions  (not 
metaphysically)  to  teach  ;  namely,  to  inform  us  that  God  had 
in  his  goodness  provided  for  the  calling  and  blessing  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  thus  became  vessels  fitted  for  the  further  pur- 
poses of  mercy.  The  passages,  then,  may  thus  be  para- 
phrased :  "  Vessels  which  He  afore  declared  should  be  put  into 
a  situation  Jitting  them  to  receive  the  grace  which  should  bring 
them  to  glory  :  even  us  v^hom  He  hath  called,  S)'c."  Where 
the  word  {'x^oT^-ol/j.agsv)  predestined,  can  with  no  colour  of  pro- 
bability be  taken  abstractedly  and  absolutely,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the' divine  ivill,  not  as  investigated  from  the  nature 
of  the  attributes,  but  as  revealed  by  the  Prophets ;  because 
the  Writers  of  Scripture  never  expressly  appeal  to  any  such 
principles :  their  constant  practice  being  to  appeal  to  the  de- 
clarations of  the  revealed  word,  and  not  to  the  properties  of 
the  Divine  mind,  as  we  find  in  the  cases  already  adduced. 
The  predestination,  therefore,  urged  in  this  place,  and  I  will 
affirm  in  every  other,  rests  not  on  metaphysical,  but  authori- 
tative, grounds ;  nor  can  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  rest  on 

minata ;  id  etiam  refellemus.  Supplicia  et  tormenta,  nee  non  egregias 
remunerationes  pro  unius  cujusque  operum  dignitate  retribui,  per  prophetas 
edocti,  id  quam  verum  est,  profitemur.  Nam  si  hoc  non  sit,  sed  fato  omnia 
fiant,  nullum  omnino  eritliberum  in  nobis  arbitrium  (ot/re  to  l<p'  f>/*7v  IrTiv  oXof, 
i.  e.  and  in  no  respect  {rested)  upon  us,  which  appears  to  me  a  different  senti- 
ment from  the  nullum  omnino  libcrum  arbitrium,  ^c.  of  the  Latin  translator). 
Si  enim  fatale  sit,  hunc  quidem  esse  bonum,  ilium  \evh  malum  ;  neque  ille 
fuerit  probandus,  neque  hie  reprelieiidendus,"  &c.  Apol.  p.  83.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  Justin,  because  he  had  been  a  philosopher,  and  appears 
in  a  few  instances  still  to  have  retained  some  of  his  original  notions. 
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any  other;  because,  as  already  stated,  no  other  is  recognised 
by  revelation. 

But  it  may  also  be  urged,  that  to  predestine  any  event, 
must  with  the  Almighty  signify,  that  it  shall  not  only  come 
to  pass,  but  also  that  it  shall  be  brought  about  by  an  imme- 
diate exertion  of  his  power.  My  reply  is  :  The  purposes 
predestinated  or  predicted  just  alluded  to,  came  to  pass, 
and  these  were  certainly  effected  by  an  immediate  exertion 
of  the  Divine  power.  This,  then,  will  satisfy  the  terras  of 
Scripture;  and,  when  this  is  done,  the  passages  themselves 
cannot  be  adduced  to  prove  some  other  point ;  much  less  an 
abstract  question  apparently  the  most  foreign  possible  to  their 
purpose.  Nor,  even  if  we  allow  the  question,  is  it  in  my 
power,  or  that  of  any  other  person,  to  determine  what  is,  or 
what  is  not,  now  brought  about  by  an  exclusive  exertion  of 
the  Divine  energies.  I  may  say,  however,  that  Scriptural 
instruction  proceeds  not  upon  the  doubtful  results  of  such 
questions.  It  treats  men  as  rational  agents,  such  as  can  dis- 
criminate between  good  and  bad  in  a  practical  way ;  and  as 
having  power  enough  to  perform  some  things,  and  to  abstain 
from  others.  Upon  complying,  then,  with  its  precepts,  fur- 
ther and  sufficient  assistance  is  promised;  and,  as  far  as 
human  reason  or  knowledge  can  go,  this  is  the  most  rational 
and  suitable  way  of  proceeding  with  such  beings.  In  the 
case  of  Abraham  the  commandments  given  a.ve,"  Walk  before 
me,  and  be  thou  perfect.^'  "  Sacrifice  thy  son,  thine  only  son  to 
me  ;"  and  to  the  performance  of  these,  promises  are  annexed. 
Abraham  obeys,  and  the  promises  are  realised.  Similar  doc- 
trines are  ever  after  urged  upon  the  Jewish  Church ;  and  the 
consequences  have  invariably  been,  such  as  we  are  taught  to 
expect  should  follow.  The  same  doctrines,  and,  indeed,  the 
very  same  commandments,  varied  only  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suit  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  urged,  are  still 
given ;  and,  as  formerly,  the  consequences  predicted  are  con- 
stant. Abstract  reasoning  has  never  been  resorted  to,  and 
probably  on  this  account :  it  would,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
require  an  extent  of  knowledge  which  we  do  not  and  cannot 
possess  ;  and  would,  therefore,  tend  rather  to  bewilder  than  to 
edify,  to  perplex  than  to  instruct.  But,  in  a  practical  sense, 
I  mean,  in  ajjpealing  to  God's  previously  revealed  will,  pre- 
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destination  is  not  only  a  most  intelligible,  but  a  most  com- 
fortable doctrine  ;  it  informs  the  believer,  that  God  has  gra- 
ciously provided  for  him,  as  a  chosen  vessel,  mercies  great 
beyond  conception,  although  he  may  not  be  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Abraham  —  that  God,  who  had  first  separated, 
made  holy,  and  peculiar  to  himself,  the  descendants  of  the 
Patriarch,  and  who  then  declared  that  this  privilege  should 
again  be  opened  to  all  mankind,  has  now  done  this  ;  and, 
that  the  Gentile  has  now  before  him  the  means  of  grace, 
which,  if  duly  applied,  shall  insure  him  both  the  hope  and 
the  fruition  of  glory — that  the  promise  is  sure  to  all  the  seed, 
provided  it  stand  on  the  faith  of  Abraham  ;  and  that  between 
the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  there  is  now  no  difference,  the  same 
Lord  over  all  being  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him. 
Chap.  X.  12,  13. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  only  to  cite  the  Apostle's  appli- 
cation of  this  argument  to  shew,  that  the  Christian  believer 
stands  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  with  the  Jewish,  equally 
liable  to  mistake,  to  failure,  and  to  forfeit  all  the  privileges 
thus  presented  for  his  good.  Chap.  xi.  17 — 23.  "If  some 
of  the  branches,"  says  he,  "be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild 
olive-tree,  wert  graffed  in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest 
of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree ;  boast  not  against 
the  branches.  But  if  thou  boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but 
the  root  thee.  Thou  wilt  say  the7i.  The  branches  were  broken 
off,  that  I  might  be  graffed  in.  Well;  because  of  unbe- 
lief THEY  WERE  BROKEN  OFF  ;  andthou  stanchst  BY  FAITH. 

Be  not  HIGH-MINDED,  BUT  FEAR:  For  if  God  spared  not 
the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee.' 
Behold   therefore,  the  goodness   and  severity   of  God:   on 
THEM  WHICH  FELL,  severity  ;  but  tovmrd  thee,  goodness,  if 

THOU   CONTINUE  IN   HIS  GOODNESS  :   OthervAse  THOU  ALSO 

SHALT  BE  CUT  OFF.  And  they  also,  if  they  abide  not 
IN  unbelief,  shall  be  graffed  in  '.for  God  is  able  to 
graff  them  in  again."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  too, 
this  subject  is  treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  Chap, 
iii.  6,  &,c.  "  But  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  oicn  house ;  zvhose 
house  we  are,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoi- 
cing of  tlie  hope  firm  unto  the  end.  Wherefore,  as  the  Holy 
Ghost  saith.  To-day,  if  ye  ivill  hear  his  voice,  harden  not 
YOUR  hearts,  cf5  7;/  the  provocotion,  in  the  day  of  temptation 
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in  the  wilder  yiess,^c.  (v.  12.)  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there 
be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  depart  i  fig  from 
the  living  God.  But  exhort  one  another  daily,  while  it  is 
called  to-day  :  lest  any  of  you  be  hardened  through 
THE  deceitfulness  OF  SIN.  For  tve  are  made  partakers 
of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  steadfast 
vnto  the  end ;  while  it  is  said.  To  day  if  ye  ivill  hear  his  voice, 
harden  NOT  YOUR  HEARTS,  as  in  the  provoctttion  ....  But 
with  whom  was  he  grieved  f orty  years  ?  was  it  not  with  them 
that  had  sin/ted,  tvhose  carcasses  fell  in  the  wilderness  ? 
And  to  whom,  sivare  he  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest, 
but  to  them  that  believed  not  '^  So  tve  see  that  they  could  not 
enter  in  because  of  unbelief  (Chap,  iv.)  Let  us  there- 
fore FEAR,  lest  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into  his 
rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it.  For  unto 
us  WAS  THE  Gospel  preached,  as  well  as  unto 
them  :  but  the  word  preached  did  not  profit  them,  not  being 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it.     (v.  11.)     Let  us 

labour  THEREFORE  TO  ENTER  INTO  THAT  REST,  LEST 
ANY  MAN  FALL  AFTER  THE  SAME  EXAMPLE  OF  UNBE- 
LIEF." 

Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  explicit  and  obvious  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  is  on  this  head.  The  goodness  of 
God  is,  according  to  him,  so  blended  with  the  responsibility 
of  man,  as  to  make  a  whole  infinitely  more  hai'monious  and 
encouraging  than  any  thing  to  be  found  in  all  the  philoso- 
phy the  world  ever  saw.  Man  is,  indeed,  represented  as  a 
short-sighted,  weak,  and  sinful  creature,  endued  nevertheless 
with  knowledge  extensive  enough  duly  to  estimate  the  boon 
of  mercy  here  proposed,  and  with  power  sufficient  to  render 
at  least  an  imperfect  but  willing  obedience  to  the  precepts 
laid  down.  Upon  a  cordial  reception  of  the  means,  and  a 
sincere  desire  and  endeavour  to  comply  with  the  terms,  all 
necessary  aid  is  promised,  on  the  one  hand  to  concur  and 
further;  and  of  mercy,  on  the  other,  to  accept  and  bless. 
And  thus,  while  all  confidence  in  self  is  abjured,  and  every 
fear  kept  alive,  lest  the  believer  should  fall  from  his  steadfast- 
ness ;  the  very  weaknesses  and  liability  to  error  and  to  lapse, 
to  which  he  well  knows  he  is  subject,  will  only  tend  to 
make  him  the  moi'e  firmly  place  his  faith  on  Him  who  is 
subject  to  no  such  defects,  and  whose  grace  he  also  knows 
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shall  nevor  fail :  not  because  these  services  have  any  thing 
good  in  themselves,  but  because  He  has  commanded  that 
they  should  be  thus  tendered,  and  has  also  declared  that 
this  labour    "  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  examine  a  few  other  passages  of 
Scripture  usually  cited  on  these  points,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  coincide  with  what  has  here  been 
said  or  not.  The  following  is  generally  advanced  as  one  of 
the  strongest  (Jer.  xxxii.  40) : — ''  And  I  will  make  an  everlast- 
ing covenant  with  them,  that  I  will  not  turn  away  from  them, 
to  do  them  good  ;  but  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that 
they  shall  not  depart  from  me."  This,  as  it  stands,  seems 
certainly  very  strong;  and  to  convey  an  assurance  that  no 
possible  failure  can  happen  to  him  who  only  believes  :  our 
principal  question  will  therefore  be :  Is  it  an  exact  and 
faithful  rendering  of  the  original  Scripture  ?  I  answer :  I 
believe  it  is  not.     The  passage  is  this:  —  n''"!^  Dnb  >Pn!D') 

7ri«  'nNi^-nsT  Dm'«  ^n^ia^nb  □n'»"in«»  s^trVt^b  na^M  obi's? 

:  ^b^^  n^D  ^^b?b  £2??^?>  which  I  would  translate  :  "  And  I 
will  (surely)  make  with  them  the  everlasting  covenant,  (by) 
which  I  will  not  turn  back  from  (following)  after  them,  for 
my  doing  them  good  ;  and  my  fear  (or  religion)  will  I  place 
in  (or  on)  their  hearts,  for  (their)  not  receding  from  me :"  or, 
more  freely,  "  I  will  make  the  everlasting  covenant  with 
them,  by  virtue  of  which  I,  on  my  part,  will  never  cease  to 
bless  them ;  and,  I  will,  by  this  means,  lay  my  fear  upon 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  depart  from  me." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  is  the  general  sense 
given  by  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  versions,  as 
well  as  by  the  Targumist : — how  any  other  could  have  been 
thought  of  by  our  translators,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
In  this  case,  then,  we  find  nothing  more  said  than  what  is 
every  where  else  inculcated  in  the  Scripture ;  namely,  that 
God  has,  on  his  part,  promised  to  be  gracious ;  but  that  he 
has  laid  upon  them  who  would  be  the  objects  of  his  mercy,  a 
law  to  which  they  are  bound  to  render  the  most  constant 
and  hearty  obedience. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  to  examine  any  more  of 
the  passages  usually  appealed  to  on  this  head  ;  the  most  de- 
cisive one,  as  it  has  been  thought,  is  surely  in  the  most  perfect 
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accordance  with  the  general  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace  :  it 
will,  therefore,  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  discuss  others. 
Let  us  now  examine  a  few  of  those  in  which  predestination 
or  election  are  mentioned,  and  see  how  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood.     In  Rom.  viii.  29,  it  is  said  :    "  For  whom  he  did 
Jorekuoiu,  he  also  did  predestinate  (to  be)  conformed  to 
THE  IMAGE  OF  HIS  SoN,  that  he  might  be  the  firstborn 
among  many  brethren."     The  original  is  remarkably  strong 
here:      On  oug  rr^o'syvu,  zal  T^owg/Cs  eu/M/xo^'poug  rrtg  i/xovog  rov  T/oD 
avTou,  8cc.     For  (those)  whom  he  foreknew  (or  afore  recog- 
nised in  his  promise),  he  also  afore  determined  (defined  as) 
conformed  with  the  image  of  his  Son.    The  predetermination, 
therefore  (or  rather  predefinition),  of  God's  future  servants 
was,  that  they  should  be  like  Christ, — holy,  harmless,  without 
rebuke.      The  prefiguring  or  determining  spoken  of,  there- 
fore, was,  in  this  case,  rather  as  to  their  characters,  than  as  to 
the  end  finally  to  be  attained  to.     And  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  context  immediately  following:  "Whom  he  did  predesti- 
nate, them  he  also  called  {i.  e.  to  the  means  of  grace  now  in 
these  latter  times);  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justi- 
fied {i.  e.  those  who  have  obeyed  this  call,  God  has  pro- 
nounced to  be  pardoned,  just,  and  acceptable  in  his  sight) ; 
and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified  (^.  e.  those 
who  are,  by  this  means,  declared  to  be  just,  are  also  declared 
to   be   the   heirs   of  glory).      The  call  is,  therefore,  in  this 
place,  mentioned   with    regard    to  the    means,   and    not   as 
being  unconditional  to  the  end.      Again,  in  Eph.  i.  4,  &c.  : 
"  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  that  %ve  should  be  hob/,  and  without  blame 
before   him   in   love:    having  predestinated    us    unto    the 
ADOPTION  OF  CHILDREN   by  Jcsus  Christ  to  himself;  .... 
wherein  he  hath   made  «s  accepted   i)i  the  Beloved.  (11.) 
Being  predestinated — (12)  that  toe  should  be  to  the  praise  of 
his  glory — (13)  in  whom  also,  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were 
sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest 
of  our  inheritance,  8cc."      Here  predestination  comes  first, 
then  adoption  and  belief,  and  lastly  the  effects,  to  give  glory 
to  God,  and  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  a  pledge  of 
salvation. 

Again,  in  St.  Peter,  1  Ep.  i.  2 :  "  Elect  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  tlic  Father,  through  sanctification  of 
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the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the 
BLOOD  OF  Jesus  Christ."  Again,  1  Pet.  ii.  9:  "Ye  are 
a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people ;  that  ye  should  sheiv  forth  the  praises  of  him 
who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light." 
Again,  Rev.  xvii.  14 :  "  They  that  are  with  him  are  called, 
and  chosen,  and  faithful."  Again,  2  Thes.  ii.  13:  "  God 
hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation  (in  order  to 
obtain  salvation)  through  sanctif  cation  of  the  Spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth ;  whereunto  he  called  you  by  our 
Gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Again,  John,  xv.  16  :  "I  have 
chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain." 

It  was  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to  cite  all  these  passages ; 
but  it  has  been  done,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the 
astonishing  care  taken  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
on  this  subject :  because  there  is  a  great  and  important 
difference  in  the  question,  whether  we  are  called  or  chosen, 
to  the  means  as  instrumental,  or  whether  this  be  done  to 
the  end  as  absolute  :  and  because,  to  be  rightly  informed 
on  this  subject,  cannot  but  have  an  immense  influence  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  believers.  That  the  Jews 
laboured  under  great  mistakes,  in  this  respect,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  and  hence  the  admonition  of  the  Baptist :  "  Think 
not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father : 
for  I  say  unto  you.  That  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham.  And  noio  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the 
root  of  the  trees ;  therefore  every  tree  thkt  bringeth  not 
FORTH  GOOD  FRUIT,  is  hcwu  dowu,  mid  cast  into  thefre." 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  all  the  epistles, — after 
laying  down,  and  perhaps  discussing,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel, —  the  conclusion  made  is,  a  most  solemn  admonition 
to  the  observance  of  every  good  affection  and  work;  in  order, 
as  it  should  seem,  that  they  may  be  neither  barren  nor  unfruit- 
ful in  THE  knowledge  of  Christ;  or,  that  an  abundant 
entrance  might  be  ministei-ed  unto  them  into  his  kingdom. 

We  may  now  consider  a  few  other  passages,  different  indeed 
in  form  from  the  preceding,  but  which  are  usually  appealed  to 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  and  particular  pre- 
destination.    The  most  decisive  places,  as  it  is  thought,  on 
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this  subject  are,  those  which  speak  of  Christ  bei7ig  fore- 
ordained before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (1  Peter,  i.  20) ; — 
of  believers  having  been  chosen  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  as  in  Eph.  i.  4 ; — of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world; — and  of  the  names  of  those  not  written  in  the 
book  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the  tvorld  (Rev.  xiii.  8) : 
and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  granted,  that  if  predestination  is  any 
where  taught  on  abstract  principles,  it  must  be  in  passages 
of  this  class.  Let  us  now  consider  them  separately.  In  the 
first,  then,  it  is  said,  "  Christ,  as  a  lamb — who  verily  was  fore- 
ordained before  the  foundation  of  the  world;  but  was  manifest 
in  these  last  times  for  you."  In  the  phraseology  of  this 
passage,  we  have  an  obvious  opposition,  in  the  expressions 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  these  last  times :  and,  if  we  can 
discover  what  the  last  must  mean,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be 
enabled,  also,  to  see  what  the  first  does.  By  the  last  times, 
then,  in  this  passage,  must  evidently  be  meant,  those  in 
which  the  Apostle  wrote  ;  for  he  says  these  last  times:  and  if 
we  turn  to  Acts,  ii.  16, 17,  we  shall  find  this  Apostle  applying 
the  phrase  last  days  to  the  same  period.  And,  again,  the 
last  time,  1  Peter,  i.  5,  cannot  but  relate  to  the  same  time. 
Again,  in  2  Timothy,  iii.  1,  the  last  days  are  mentioned  with 
reference  to  a  prophecy  uttered  by  our  Lord,  which  was  ful- 
filled in  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  &c.  (Matthew, 
xxiv.  3,  6,  14,29,34).  Now,  if  we  examine  this  chapter  in 
Matthew,  we  shall  find,  ver.  3,  that  the  prophecy  is  given  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy 
coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?"  In  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark,  this  prophecy  is  repeated,  and  is  there  given  in 
answer  to  the  question,  as  to  when  the  Temple  should  be  de- 
stroyed (xiii.  4,  &c.  30,  31).  The  prophecy  is  again  repeated 
in  St.  Luke  (xxi.  6,  32)  ;  and  this  closes,  as  in  the  preceding- 
cases,  by  stating,  that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  aivay. 
To  this  last  day,  the  latter  days,  8cc.,  frequent  allusions 
are  made  by  the  Prophets,  insomuch  that  even  the  rabbini- 
cal Commentators,  as  well  as  the  Targumists,  are  unani- 
mous in  declaring,  that  they  can  mean  no  other  than  the 
days  of  the  Messiah.  To  their  opinion,  in  this  case,  may  be 
added,  that  of  most  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
Ilcb.  ix.  26,  we  have,  "  But  now,  once  in  the  end  of  the 
WORLD,  hdth  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
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himself;"  lb.  i.  2,  "  Hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us 
by  his  Son."  In  2  Peter,  iii.  3,  the  prophecies  of  our  Lord 
are  referred  to;  and,  for  their  fulfilment,  the  last  days,  and 
those  in  which  the  Apostle  was  then  writing,  are  fixed  upon. 
In  I  John,  ii.  18,  this  prophecy  is  again  alluded  to;  and 
then  it  is  added,  "  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  tiine ;  and  as 
ye  have  heard  that  Antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there 
many  Antichrists;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the 
LAST  TIME."  And  in  St.  Jude,  "  But,  beloved,  remember  ye 
the  words  which  were  spoken  before  of  the  Apostles  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  how  that — there  should  be  mockers  in  the 
last  time,  who  should  walk  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts. 
These  be  they,"  it  is  added,  "  who  separate  themselves, 
sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit :"  where  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  any  other  times  than  those 
in  which  he  was  writing.  From  all  which,  it  must  be  too 
clear  to  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt,  that  the  phrases,  the  last 
days,  the  last  time,  the  end  of  the  ivorld,  &c.,  were  used  to 
mark  the  times,  during  which  the  Jewish  polity  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  Now,  if  the  close  of  the  Jewish  polity  is  here 
intimated  by  the  end  of  the  world,  heaven  and  earth  passing 
away,  or  the  like;  then,  by  the  foundation  of  the  roorld, — 
unless  some  restricting  clause,  or  some  circumstance  in  the 
narration,  call  for  the  contrary, —  the  commencement  of  this 
polity  was  probably  intended  to  be  meant,  and  not  the  period 
of  the  creation  generally.  Now,  what  does  the  context  in 
our  first  passage  call  for?  (1st  Peter,  i.  19,  20.)  "With 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish 
and  xuithout  spot."  That  either  the  paschal  lamb,  or  a  lamb 
sacrificed  in  still  earlier  times,  is  here  the  victim  had  in 
view,  perhaps  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and  in  this 
sense  Christ  is  termed  the  Lamb  of  God  (John,  i.  29.)  :  and 
in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  we  are  told,  with  reference  to  the  same  ap- 
pointment, "  that  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us." 
The  Lamb,  therefore,  alluded  to  by  St.  Peter,  cannot,  by  any 
possible  stretch  of  reason,  be  made  to  apply  to  any  appoint- 
ment made  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world  :  for  of  such 
we  have  no  direct  information  ;  and  to  speak  of  what  may 
have  lain  dormant  in  the  Divine  mind  abstractedly,  is  to 
argue  on  grounds  unknown  to  Scripture :  but,  if  we  apply 
it  to  that  sacrificed  either  before,  or  at  tlie  egress  from  Egypt, 
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we  shall  refer  to  an  appointment  made  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  in  this  sense  of  that  term,  and  fully  satisfy  the 
words  of  St.  Peter. 

The  second  passage  adduced  (Eph.  i.  4,  &c.),  commences 
with  thanking  God  for  blessings  conferred  through  Christ, 
"  according,"  it  is  said,  "  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy,"  &c. 
From  the  first  terms  with  which  this  passage  commences, 
namely,  ''  according  as  "  (xa^wg),  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
the  blessings  mentioned,  had  been  conferred  in  conformity 
with  something  previously  mentioned ;  and,  as  this  relates  to 
a  choice  said  to  have  been  made,  it  cannot,  by  scriptural 
analogy,  be  carried  higher  than  the  times  of  Abraham  j  for 
in  him  was  the  first  instance  of  choice  on  record  made,  and 
this  had  an  especial  respect  to  the  salvation  of  both  Jew  and 
Gentile.  Here,  then,  was  tangible  matter  to  which  the 
Apostle  could  appeal ;  and  it  was  such  as  to  allow  of  no  dis- 
pute in  the  estimation  of  every  believer  in  Scripture.  This 
circumstance  did  then,  in  the  style  of  Scripture,  precede  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;  and  in  that  sense  must  it  have 
been  used.  In  the  9th  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter,  some 
additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject.  "  Having^'  (now), 
it  is  said,  "  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will, 
according  to  his  good  pleasure  which  he  hath  (had)  pwposed 
in  himself;  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  he 
might  (would)  gather  together  in  one,  all  ihi?igs  in  Christ, 
S^c."  The  thing  here  said  to  have  been  purposed  for  fulfil- 
ment, in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  which  had  now  been  made 
known,  cannot,  by  any  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning 
grounded  on  scriptural  truth,  be  carried  higher  than  the 
times  of  the  promise  or  prediction  of  Christ's  coming:  an 
appeal  may  indeed  be  made  to  the  omniscience  of  the 
Divine  mind  ;  but  to  suppose  this  was  done  by  the  Apos- 
tle, is  to  suppose  that  for  which  there  is  not  the  least 
ground  in  Scripture,  and  to  contend  that  he  argued  upon 
revelation,  as  if  no  revelation  had  actually  been  made. 
Besides,  the  mystery  here  mentioned,  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  other  than  the  mystery  of  godliness  elsewhere  urged; 
namely,  that  of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  (ITim.  iii.  16), 
which,  indeed,  had  been  darkly  taught  since  the  world  began, 
but  had  now  been  made  manifest;  and  by  tiic  Scriptures  of 
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the  Prophets,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlast- 
ing God,  had  been  made  known  to  all  nations,  for  the 
obedience  of  faith  (see  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26).  And,  if  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Prophets,  as  here  mentioned,  had  been  given 
with  the  view  of  insuring  the  obedience  of  faith,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  suppose,  how  the  Apostle  could,  on  any  occasion, 
appeal  to  any  other  authority.  Again,  in  the  11th  verse, 
this  is  ascribed  to  "  the  purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  It  might  now 
be  asked,  Wh^it  purpose,  and  What  counsel,  can  here  possibly 
be  meant,  if  we  exclude  that  already  brought  to  light  by 
the  promise,  and  urged  by  the  Prophets  ?  The  promise  was 
one  of  a  free  salvation  by  faith ;  and  to  Christ  all  the  Pro- 
phets bore  testimony.  This  was  the  salvation  expected  by 
Jacob,  and  by  all  the  Prophets  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Desire  of  all  nations,  mentioned  by  the  last,  and  hailed  by 
Simeon  on  the  presentation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple.  It 
was  not  the  ideal  phantom  of  the  philosopher,  but  the  sure 
word  of  prophecy,  the  oath  immutable,  which  none  but 
God  could  make;  and  on  which  alone  the  believer  could 
rely  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast. 

Let  us  now  consider  our  next  passage.  After  what  has 
been  said  on  Christ's  suffering  as  the  paschal  lamb,  we  shall 
find  little  difficulty  in  such  passages  as  this  (Rev.  xiii.  8,) 
in  which  we  are  told  that  "  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth 
shall  worship  him,  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book 
of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  /row  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

That  Christ  is  the  Lamb  here  mentioned,  there  can,  I 
presume,  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  equally  clear,  that 
the  custom  of  sacrificing  a  lamb  as  typical  of  Christ,  even 
before  the  Jewish  polity  had  a  being,  is  also  alluded  to  in 
the  expression,  '*  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  j"  be- 
cause, as  already  remarked,  St.  John  is  speaking  as  a  divine, 
and  not  as  a  philosopher :  he  is  alluding  to  fact,  and  not 
to  opinion  :  and  the  only  difficulty  that  now  can  remain, 
must  be  on  the  passage,  "  whose  names  are  not  written  in 
the  book  of  life,"  &c.  It  may  be  imagined,  from  the  word- 
ing of  this  extract,  that  it  is  necessary  these  names  also 
should  be  written,  in  the  book  mentioned,  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
])assage    begins    by    stating   sometliing   evidently   future  to 
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the  lime  in  which  St.  John  was  writing,  '^  shall  worship 
him,  (^vpoaxwyieouoiv  aurhv  or  ahrw) ;  and  to  this  time,  the  follow- 
ing "  are  not  written,"  (oO  ysy^drrra/,  have  not  been  written), 
is  to  be  referred.  The  sense  will  then  be — all  who  are  not, 
or  rather  have  not  been,  previously  enrolled  in  the  book  of  the 
Lamb  represented  as  slain  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  shall  worship  the  beast,  and  take  part  with 
him  against  the  saints  of  God. 

Such,  then,  I  believe  is  the  true  meaning  of  all  pas- 
sages of  this  kind.  I  have  taken  those  which  seemed  to 
present  the  greatest  difficulties,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
both  myself  and  others  as  to  their  real  import.  Difficult, 
I  will  allow,  these  passages  have  been  made  to  appear ;  but 
this  seems  to  have  resulted  rather  from  the  application  of 
erroneous  principles  of  interpretation  than  any  thing  else. 
Wh.en,  however,  we  find  all  centering  in  God,  beginning  with 
his  sovereign  and  gracious  will,  and  ending  in  an  intelligible 
exertion  of  his  mercy  for  some  plain  necessary  and  practical 
end,  we  arrive  at  that  on  which  we  can  rest  in  safety  and 
peace  —  something  to  which  reason  and  experience  can  give 
its  loud  and  reiterated  Amen  ;  and  on  which  the  believer  can 
joyfully  live  and  happily  die ;  an  assurance  which  rests  on 
the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  which  nothing  can  disturb,  agitate,  or 
destroy.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  be  affirmed,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  every  passage  alluding  to  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  or  to  any  period  prior  to  it,  must  always  be 
referred  to  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  polity.  Such 
passages  as,  "  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  are  best  explained  by  others  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject,  and  in  which  we  are  told  that 
Christ  "  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God,  and 
that  all  things  were  made  by  him"  (John,  i.  1 — 3).  I  only 
contend  for  an  extended  view  of  every  passage  in  connection 
with  its  context,  parallel  places,  analogy  of  faith,  and  every 
other  genuine  method  of  interpretation.  But  I  object  to 
the  introduction  of  foreign  principles  —  to  science  fa Iseli/  so 
called — and  affirm,  that  almost  all  the  darkness  and  doubt 
under  which  God's  word  has  been  made  to  labour,  has  arisen 
from  this  corrupted  source;  and,  that  it  was  science  of  this 
sort  which  first  obscured  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  then 
objected  to  their  credibility,  suitableness,  and  authority. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  make  one  remark  more  on  this 
subject,  which  is  this  :  It  is  not  intended,  in  any  sense,  to 
deny  the  omniscience  of  God,  or  his  knowledge  of  all  his 
works  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  but  only  to  main- 
tain, that  the  doctrines  urged  are  not  proposed  on  these 
grounds.  The  absolute  right,  uncontrollable  will,  inscruta- 
ble wisdom  and  prescience  of  the  Almighty,  are,  indeed,  con- 
stantly dwelt  on  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  then  this  is  done  in 
order  to  vindicate  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  mercy,  in 
making  known  his  will  in  any  way.  The  doctrines  proposed 
and  recommended  are  those  only  which  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  revealed  ;  not  those  which  may  be  inferred 
from  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  or  be  thought  fit  and 
expedient  for  the  good  of  man.*  The  commandment  is 
ever  specific ;  the  promise,  or  thing  predestinated  or  foretold, 
always  to  be  found ;  and  then,  without  any  circuitous  mode 
of  deduction  whatever,  an  unreserved  obedience  to  both  is 
called  for,  for  the  purpose  either  of  avoiding  the  chastise- 
ments of  God's  wrath,  —  of  realising  the  blessings  proposed 
in  his  promises,  —  or  of  giving  glory  to  him  in  honouring  his 
laws,  and  receiving  and  enjoying  all  his  mercies.  Meta- 
physics may  indeed  be  resorted  to  in  some  cases ;  they  may 
enable  us  to  see  the  reasonableness,  suitableness,  and  wisdom 
of  God's  laws ;  and  so  far  the  human  intellect  may  be  made 
to  co-operate  with  the  Divine  appointments ;  but  they  can 
go  no  further.  Religion,  considered  as  such,  can  stand  on 
ground  no  less  cogent  than  that  of  authority ;  and  this,  it  is 
out  of  the  nature  of  metaphysics  to  assume. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  thought  of  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  predestination  and  election,  it  appears  to  be  perfectly 
rational,  intelligible,  and  practical;  and  most  suitable  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  taught.  That  the  means 
by  which  mercy  is  to  be  obtained,  must  be  such  as  the  will 
of  Him  who  is  to  shew  mercy  shall  appoint,  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt ;  and  such  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Scriptures 
here.  With  this  right,  then,  we  can  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  :  our  only  question  is  :  Whether  the  means  so  appointed 
will,  or  will  not,  suit  our  wants  as  men ;  and  whether  we  can 
rely  upon  the  privileges  being  granted  under  all    possible 

*  See  Tit.  i.  2.     1  Pet.  i.  2, 10,  11,  12.     2  Pet.  iii.  2. 
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circumstances.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  must 
appear,  that  the  affirmative  is  here  the  truth  ;  and  that  these 
appointments  are  calculated  above  all  things,  to  call  forth 
our  energies,  to  strengthen  our  hope,  and  to  demand  our 
praise  ;  to  reduce  the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature  to  the 
observance  of  every  good  work  ;  and  to  give  the  believer 
such  an  assurance  of  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  as  no- 
thing earthly  can  invalidate.  This  is,  indeed,  what  philoso- 
phy never  laid  claim  to,  never  has  effected,  and  never  can 
effect.  It  is  what  morality,  singly  considered,  has  never 
realised  :  and,  in  a  word,  if  it  be  asked.  What  is  that, 
which  will  at  once  give  knowledge  to  the  head,  administer 
the  best  affections  to  the  heart,  afford  the  greatest  courage 
where  courage  is  most  wanted,  the  greatest  peace,  hope,  and 
charity,  where  every  earthly  support  has  failed  ? — the  answer 
is :  It  is  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  patient  waiting  for  the 
covenanted  mercies  of  God  in  him. 

Having  shewn,  then,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
unconditional  or  metaphysical  election  or  predestination 
taught  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  should  seem  probable,  that  if 
there  be  also  such  a  thing  as  reprobation  or  final  condem- 
nation spoken  of,  this  would  also  be  proposed  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  specified  conditions,  such  as  would,  in  one 
way  or  other,  fall  within  the  power  of  men  to  satisfy;  and 
this  is  universally  done.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  God 
bestows  his  peculiar  favours  when  and  where  he  pleases ;  but 
it  is  no  where  said,  that,  in  every  possible  case  in  which 
these  are  withheld,  eternal  condemnation  will  assuredly 
follow.  For  here,  the  question  can  be  only  as  to  those  w'lio 
have,  or  have  not,  heard  of  the  Scriptures.  With  regard  to 
those  who  have  heard  of  them,  all  are  invited  to  partake  of 
the  mercies  proposed,  in  the  most  unreserved  manner;  and  it 
is  positively  declared,  that  God  willeth  not  the  death  of  the 
sinner,  but  that  all  should  be  converted  and  live.  And 
again,  in  every  instance  on  record  it  is  positively  declared, 
that  all  who  have  suffered,  or  who  shall  suffer,  God's  venge- 
ance, are  those  and  those  only,  who  refuse  to  conform  with  his 
law.  But,  with  reference  to  those  who  have  not  heard  of 
this  law,  we  can  only  say :  We  have  no  knowledge  whatever 
as  to  what  their  fate  will  or  will  not  be.  Reason  can  tell  us 
nothing  on  the  subject,  and  revelation  is  silent.     It  is  there- 
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fore  our  bounden  duty  here  to  be  silent  also.  If,  indeed, 
the  heathen  are  still  in  a  state  of  darkness  on  this  subject, 
without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world,  let  us  labour — 
whatever  our  forefathers  may  have  done — to  relieve  them : 
humanity  suggests  this  as  incumbent  on  us,  and  the  word  of 
God  delivers  it  as  a  positive  command.  In  both  these  cases, 
then,  our  duty  is  clear ;  and  from  it  let  us  be  careful  never 
to  swerve. 

There  is,  however,  an  argument  occasionally  advanced  on 
this  subject  which  ought  to  be  noticed  in  this  place :  it  is 
said, —  that  if  it  is  given  to  some  to  believe,  as  the  Scripture 
positively  declares,  must  it  not  follow,  that  those  to  whom 
this  power  is  not  given,  cannot  believe,  and  that  they  must  as 
necessarily  perish,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  be  reprobate  ? 
My  answer  is:  It  is  said,  indeed  (Phil.  i.  29),  — "  Unto  you 
it  is  given,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on 
him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake ;"  to  which  the  passage 
(Eph.  ii.  8), — "  For  by  grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith ; 
and  that  not  of  yourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God,"  is  usually 
adduced  as  a  parallel.  I  must  here  observe,  that  I  am  by  no 
means  anxious  to  depart  from  the  usage  of  the  authorised 
version ;  but,  in  instances  in  which  the  sense  of  the  original 
does  not  appear  to  be  fully  given,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused 
in  doing  so.  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  then,  a  more 
literal  and  exact  translation  would  be,  "  For  to  you  has  been 
graciously  afforded,  as  it  respects  Christ,  not  only  the  believ- 
ing in  him,  but  also  the  suffering  for  his  sake  ;"  or,  in  other 
words, — "To  you  hath  the  favour  been  granted,  with  regard 
to  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  on 
his  account."  I  object  to  the  rendering  of  rh  {jts^  x^iffrov,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  verse,  by  "  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,"  on 
two  grounds  :  first,  because  this,  and  that  of  H  v'xsg  alrou 
rrdgx^iv,  by  "  to  suffer  for  his  sake,"  at  the  end  of  the  verse, 
introduce  a  manifest  tautology,  which  is  just  the  same  thing 
as  to  say,  "  To  you  it  is  given^'or  the  sake  of  Christ,  not  only 
to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  sufferyb;-  his  sake ;"  for,  although 
the  words  in  behalf  of  Q.ve  not  identically  the  same  with^br 
his  sake ;  yet  they  have  the  same  meaning,  and  appear  to 
me  to  be  intended  as  an  equivalent  rendering.  My  other 
reason  is :  the  doctrine  thus  inculcated  does  not  correspond 
with   that   generally   taught    in    the    Scriptures  ;    certainly, 
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obedience  and  love  to  Christ  are  no  where  recommended 
in  phraseology  like  this  :  besides,  vtip  auTou  cannot  be 
fairly  construed  here  to  signify  the  same  thing  with  avrou 
evBxa :  and  therefore  I  should  suppose,  that  for  his  sake 
is  not  applicable  in  either  case.  Another  consideration  is, 
s^a§l(f^ri  cannot  be  construed  as  equivalent  to  Ido^ri,  which 
has  been  done  by  our  translators.  Aldco/xi  is,  indeed,  fre- 
quently parallel  in  signification  to  the  Hebrew  ^riD  or 
CW  implying  appointing,  ordaining,  &c. ;  but  this  cannot  be 
said  of  y^a^i^oy.ai.  In  this  we  evidently  have  the  sense  of 
X^-i'S  transformed  into  a  verb ;  and  the  Jree  gift  of  redemption 
through  Christ  must  consequently  be  meant.  (See  Schleus- 
ner,  Bretschneider,  and  Wahl,  under  these  words.) 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  Are  the  means  of  believing  and 
suffering,  or  the  poiver,  here  most  probably  meant?     Of  the 
possibility  or  absolute    impossibility  of  exercising  belief,   I 
think    no   direct   mention    occurs  in    Scripture;    nor  is   the 
question  of  man's   ability  or  inability,  in  this  respect,  ever 
mooted ;  this  would  be  to  have  anticipated  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Locke.     Besides,  had  it  not  been  taken  for  granted,  that 
men  had  something  like  the  ability   to  accept  or  reject  in 
this  respect,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  why  the  Scripture, 
or  any  other  means  of  grace,  was  given.     But,  to  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  as  a  means  whereby  belief  may  be  exercised,  appeal 
is  constantly  made  ;  it  is  the  great  and  essential  source  of  all 
scriptural  instruction;  and,  whether  it  is  appealed  to  most 
in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  none  can  say.     To  this, 
we  know,  belief  was  cordially  given  by  some,  even  in  the  very 
worst  times  of  the  Jewish  polity :    and  so  powerful  was  its 
announcement  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  philo- 
sophical systems  of  both  Greece  and  Rome  crumbled  to  dust 
before   it.     By  St.  Paul,  it  is  termed  "  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  quick  and  poiveiful ;"   and  said  to  be,  that  which  is 
able  to  make  wise   even  to   salvation.       Of  the   darkness, 
ignorance,  and  blindness  of  the  natural  or  worldly  man,  we 
read  much;  but  of  his  invulnerability  in  this  respect,  we  are 
never  once  informed ;  much  less  assured,  that  some  all-over- 
powering effort  must  be  exerted  to  subdue  it. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  our  second  passage,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  contain  something  still  more  positive  on  this 
question.     "  For  by  grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith,"   it 
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is  said  ;  "  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  (it  is)  the  gift  of 
God."  We  are  here  informed,  as  we  are  every  where  else, 
by  the  Apostle,  that  ive  are  saved  through  faith, — that  is, 
through  it  as  a  means :  and  we  are  elsewhere  told,  that 
this  ^^ faith  comet h  hy  hearing"  which  is,  indeed,  aii  or- 
dinary, but  not  an  extraordinary ,  gift  of  God,  Faith  then, 
as  a  means,  comes  by  the  ordinary  faculty  of  hearing;  and 
the  declarations  of  the  Scripture,  when  proposed  through 
this  faculty  to  the  mind,  may,  as  far  as  we  know,  either 
be  acceded  to,  or  not,  as  the  hearer  shall  judge  and  de- 
termine. If  acceded  to,  we  are  taught  that  further  powers, 
and  such  as  shall  be  sufficient,  shall  be  communicated ;  if 
not,  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  even  those  aiforded  by 
nature  will  become  deteriorated.  We  have  yet  no  reason, 
therefore,  for  concluding  that  faith  is  here  spoken  of  as  a 
gift,  but  as  a  means  to  be  employed.  In  the  next  place, 
"  grace"  or  favour,  is  generally  taught  to  be  the  efficient 
means  of  salvation ;  of  which  we  are  perhaps  here,  and  cer- 
tainly elsewhere,  instructed,  that  faith  is  the  instrumental : 
and,  from  what  follows,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  it  is 
by  this  efficient  means,  grace,  ox  favour,  that  the  gift  of  God 
—  salvation  —  is  here  said  to  be  secured.  *'  For,"  it  is  added 
(v.  10),  "  xve  are  his  xvorkmanship ,  created  in  Jesus  Christ  unto 
good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should 
walk  in  them."  Now  I  say,  this  creation  to  good  works,  as 
well  as  this  preordination  to  them,  must  be  the  immediate 
effect  of  grace,  not  of  faith ;  because  the  purpose  was  com- 
pleted and  made  known,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Apostles  were 
concerned,  before  any  exertion  of  faith  could  have  taken 
place.  Salvation,  then,  which  is  by  grace,  must  be  the  gift 
of  God  mentioned  here,  and  not  the  operation  of  faith.  The 
gracious  and  uninfluenced  goodness  of  God  is  appealed  to  ; 
and  it  is  appealed  to  as  the  efficient,  and  not  as  the  instru- 
mental, means  of  salvation.  In  the  9th  verse,  then,  "  works," 
or  rather  the  merit  of  works,  is  to  be  opposed  to  unmerited 
grace ;  just  as  it  is  in  Rom.  iii.  24,  iv.  4,  ix.  1 1,  xi.  6,  &c,,  and 
where,  generally,  faith  is  urged  as  the  means.  The  con- 
struction of  the  passage  itself  is  also  worthy  of  remark  :  Tfi 
7^i  %ag/T/  Iffre  (SiduSiJbivoi  8ia  TT^g  Tignug,  xai  rouro  ovy,  J^  v/j,uv'  ©sou 
rh  huj^ov.  The  phrase  eVte  si<SMGij/sm,ye  are  saved,  is  evidently  the 
principal  subject  of  the  proposition  enounced:    rfi  ^(^d^iTi,  hy 
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grace,  is  premised  in  order  strongly  to  mark  the  efficient 
means  by  which  this  is  to  be  secured  :  8ia  mimui,  by  faith,  is 
then  given  in  order  to  determine  the  instrumental :  the  first  is 
the  gracious  boon  of  the  Deity,  the  second  the  means  to  be 
employed  by  man.  In  the  last  place,  the  being  saved,  the 
effect  not  resulting  from  us  (xa/  toZto  oIk  Ig  bfxuv),  is  affirmed 
to  be  God's  gift  (Qiou  rh  5%ov) :  and  the  whole  passage  may 
thus  be  expressed  :  Your  being  saved  results  not  from  you  :  it 
is  God's  gift,  and  is  afforded  by  his  grace,  by,  or  through,  the 
means  of  the  law  of  faith. 

Another  passage  frequently  appealed  to  is,  Phil.  ii.  13, — 
"  Fo7-  it  is  God  tvhich  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure."  Here,  it  is  said,  the  very  will  is 
influenced ;  the  actions,  also,  are  ascribed  to  the  operation 
of  God.  True,  I  answer;  and  this  is  what  is  invariably 
said  with  reference  to  believers, —  they  are  promised  an  extra- 
ordinary assistance.  This  has  been  taught  most  clearly  in 
both  Testaments ;  and  it  is  the  great  sheet-anchor  of  the 
believer's  hope.  But  we  are  also  taught  to  believe,  that  this 
is  not  exerted  in  the  face  of  all  resistance.  Those  who  have 
once  believed,  it  is  intimated,  may  fall  away  ;  and  further, 
that  the  last  state  of  such  an  one  will  be  worse  than  the 
first.*  Obediently  to  believe  seems  to  be  a  main  part 
of  the  Christian's  warfare  ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
alone  is  the  co-operating  influence  promised.  This  matter 
is,  however,  put  out  of  all  doubt  in  another  place  (1st 
Thess.  ii.  13) :  "  For  this  cause,  also,"  it  is  said,  "  thank 
we  God  without  ceasing,  because,  when  ye  received 
the  word  of  God  ivhich  i/e  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not 
(as)  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of 
God,  tvhich  effectually  worketh  also  in  you  that 
BELIEVE."  The  influence  of  the  word  is  here  ascribed  to  the 
soundness  of  the  faith  by  which  it  had  been  received  ;  and 
subsequent  to  this  is  its  effectual  operation  dated  :  and,  if 
this  be  ascribed  to  the  energies  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  working 
both  to  will  and  to  do  in  the  believer,  we  have  nothing 
more  than  what  is  constantly  insisted  upon  throughout  the 
Scriptures.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  there  is  no  more  practical 
difficulty   in   believing  the  jiroposition,  that  "Christ  Josus 

*  lieb.  vi.  4  ;  2  Peter,  li.  21. 
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came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,"  than  there  is  in  receiv- 
ing the  postulate,  that  all  the  parts  of  any  thing  are  equal  to 
the  whole  :  both  are  proposed  as  truths  ;  and  when  it  is  found, 
upon  inquiry,  that  they  are  so,  reason  is  bound  to  receive 
them.  Precisely  in  this  way  is  Christianity  proposed  in  our 
Scriptures ;  but,  inasmuch  as  formidable  difficulties  are  really 
opposed  to  its  effectual  adoption,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
our  postulate  just  adverted  to;  means  are  also  proposed,  by 
which  every  necessary  assistance  shall  be  secured  :  these  have 
been  termed  "  the  means  of  grace."  The  real  difficulties  are :  to 
realise  in  the  believer  the  mind  of  Christ;  the  denial  of  self; 
the  life  of  faith ;  to  bear  and  forbear ;  and  to  hold  fast  an 
unshaken  integrity,  under  all  circumstances,  however  flatter- 
ing or  however  terrific.  It  is  for  these  ends  that  the  effec- 
tual influences  of  the  Spirit  are  promised,  which  indeed  are 
alone  adequate  to  produce  them.  The  devils,  we  are  told, 
believe  and  tremble ;  and  so  may  man,  and  yet  be  destitute 
of  every  saving  gift  and  grace  of  God.  But,  to  believe  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul,  seems  to  require,  that  God  not  only  afford 
the  truths  to  be  believed  and  embraced  in  the  first  instance, 
but  also  that  he  co-operate  with  the  believer  after  he  has 
received  them,  in  order  to  bring  about  those  ends  which  the 
weakness  of  flesh  and  blood  never  can. 

It  may  perhaps  still  be  suggested,  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  see  what  the  Apostle  can  be  supposed  to  thank  God  for,  if 
it  is  not  His  having  given  these  Philippians  the  poiver  to 
believe.  I  answer :  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing, 
that  he  might  have  had  in  view  the  final  means,  which  he 
himself  had  been  the  instrument  of  proposing,  namely,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  For,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  this  had  been 
given  by  God's  grace  ;  and,  that  God  had,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary act  of  favour,  raised  up  the  Apostle  to  preach  and 
enforce  it,  is  equally  true.  This,  then,  I  think,  was  cause 
sufficient  to  call  forth  the  Apostle's  thanks;  and  was,  most 
likely,  the  real  cause  in  this  instance. 

That  the  power  to  believe,  to  hear,  and  to  think,  are  God's 
gifts,  there  certainly  can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  then,  they  are 
ordiyiary,  not  extraordinary  ^\hs,]  which  leaves  our  conclusion 
untouched;  namely,  that  the  power  to  believe,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  no  where  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  of  the  Spirit.      And  if  this  be  true,  a  want 
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of  faith  in  any  man,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  positive 
withholding  of  God's  favours  where  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  once  proposed  ;  and,  consequently,  no  such 
thing  is  taught  in  the  Scripture  as  absolute  and  fore- 
ordained individual  reprobation.  If  the  case  of  Pharaoh  be 
adduced,  I  shall  reply,  as  on  a  former  occasion:  Pharaoh  is 
not  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that 
those  to  whom  the  terms  of  the  Gospel  are  proposed,  have  it 
not  in  their  poiver  to  receive  them;*  but  only  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact,  that  no  earthly  power,  however  great,  could 
prevail  against  the  purposes  which  God  had  formed  with 
regard  to  his  Church.  The  same  may,  indeed,  be  said  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Persia,  where  the  first 
was  termed  the  rod  of  God's  potver,  and  the  last  his  anointed : 
in  every  case  God's  purposes,  as  to  his  people,  were  solely  had 
in  view  :  which,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  intended  to 
teach  us,  that  either  the  one  or  tiie  other  of  these  persons  was 
absolutely  predestinated  to  life  or  to  death  :  and,  if  this 
was  not  the  thing  intended  to  be  taught,  then,  to  infer  any 
such  doctrine  from  the  instances  themselves,  must  be  inad- 
missible.f 

*  The  truly  philosophical  and  scriptural  apologist  Arnobius  thus  speaks 
on  this  subject :  "  Non  sequaliter  liberat  qui  aequaliter  omnes  vocat,  baud  ab 
indulgentia  principali  quemquam  repellit,  aut  respuit,  qui  sublimibus,  infirmis, 
servis,  feminis,  pueris,  uniformiter  potcstatem  venieiidi  ad  se  facit?  Patet, 
inquit,  omnibus  fons  vitae,  neque  abjure  potandi  quisquam  proliibetur,  aut 
pcUitur."     Lib.  ii.  p.  84. 

f  So  Arnobius  :  "  Quid  ergo  nos  ?  Undb  ?  Responsionis  necessitas  nulla 
est.  Sive  enim  possumus  dicere,  sive  minus  valemus,  nee  possumus,  utrum- 
que  apud  nos  parvum  est :  nee  in  niagnis  ponderibus  duximus,  vel  ignorarc 
illud,  vel  scire;  unum  solum  posuisse  contenti,  Nihil  a  Deo  principe, 
QUOD  sit  nocens,  atque  exitiabii.e,  pkoficisci  :  hoc  tenemus,  hoc  novi- 
mus,  in  hac  una  consistimus  cognitionis,  et  scientise  veritate  :  nihil  ab  eo 
fieri,  nisi  quod  sit  omnibus  sahUare  ;  quod  dulce ;  quod  amoris,  et  gaudii, 
liBtitiaique  plenissimum  ;  quod  infinitas  habeat,  atque  incorruptibiles  volup- 
tales;  quod  sibi  quisque  conUugere  votis  omnibus  expetat,  forisque  ab  his 
esse  exitiabile,  ac  niorliferuui  ducat."  Advcrgtis  GeideSf  lib.  ii.  (edit.  1634.) 
p.  78. 
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SECTION  IX. 

ON      HUMAN      FKEE     WILL. 

Having  discussed  these  questions  as  far  as  it  seemed 
necessary  to  our  purpose,  we  now  come  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  doctrine  of  what  has  been  termed  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  We  shall  not  stop  here  to  discuss  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  terms,  freedom  of  the  ^oiU,free  ivill,  8cc. 
it  being  sufficiently  manifest  that  they  involve  an  absurdity  ; 
because,  whether  right  or  wrong,  our  inquiry  would  gain 
nothing  by  doing  so.  In  considering  this  question,  then,  we 
shall  proceed  rather  with  reference  to  things  than  to  words  : 
because  it  is  from  these  alone  that  any  good  conclusion  can  be 
expected. 

The  first  question,  then,  will  be  :  Is  the  human  mind  per- 
fectly at  liberti/  to  think  and  determine,  without  reference  to 
any  other  consideration,  or  is  it  only  partially  so?  My  an- 
swer is  :  I  know  of  no  absolute  restraint  placed  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind :  neither  Scripture,  reason,  nor 
experience,  speaks  of  any  such  restraint ;  and  so  far  we  may 
conclude  that  there  is  nonel  Man  may,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
will,  purpose,  plan,  &c.,  the  wildest  things  imaginable  :  and, 
from  the  vast  abundance  of  such  phenomena  in  the  intel- 
lectual world,  we  may,  perhaps,  rest  assured  that  no  restraint, 
either  natural  or  supernatural,  has  been  imposed  in  these 
respects. 

There  is,  however,  another  faculty  implanted  in  man, 
called  Reason,  the  business  of  which  is  carefully  to  consi- 
der the  nature  both  of  thoughts  and  of  things,  and  then  to 
determine  (which  is  n^ixaed  judging),  whether  such  thoughts 
or  things  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  entertained  ;  and  then  to 
act  as  counsellor  in  directing  the  conduct  of  the  individual. 
Now,  so  far  as  this  faculty  interferes  with  the  ^vill,  its  liberty 
must  be  curtailed;*  that  is  to  say,  whenever  reason  deter-. 

•  And  in  tlie  degree  to  whicli  a  man  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
rational  agent,  in  the  same  will  the  freedom  of  his  loill  be  controlled.  lie, 
therefore,  who  approximates  nearest  to  perfection,  must  in  the  same  propor- 
tion be  regulated  in  his  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  by  prmvyVes  which  he 
has  found  to  be  good.  He  will,  consequently,  be  less  than  any  other  man 
the  subject  of  caprice  ;  more  than  any  other,  actuated  by  those  laws  which 
he  knows  to  be  most  advantageous  to  human  society,  and  best  calculated 
to  honour  its  Author:    in  other  words,  he  will  be  the  best  Christian;  the 
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mines  that  a  thought,  action,  or  project,  is  such  as  ought  not 
to  be  entertained,  the  individual  is  bound,  unless  he  give  up 
the  claim  of  being  considered  a  rational  creature,  no  longer 
to  entertain  such  thought,  action,  or  project.  For  example, 
I  am  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  two  and  two  will  make  six ; 
or,  that  a  telescope  may  be  made  so  powerful  as  to  enable  me 
to  discover  of  what  specific  form  the  particles  composing  the 
disk  of  the  moon,  or  of  any  one  of  the  planets,  are;  and  in 
either  or  both  of  these  positions  I  may  persevere  :  but  when 
I  have  been  shewn  that  the  one  is  absolutely,  and  the  other 
■physically  impossible,  I  am  no  longer  at  liberty  (unless  I  claim 
the  privilege  of  a  fool  or  a  madman)  to  entertain  those  opi- 
nions. A  motive  now  has  been  proposed,  if  not  a  violent  one,  as 
Paley  would  term  it,  yet  one  so  potent  as  to  insure  the  con- 
clusion, that  I  can  no  longer  continue  to  hold  those  positions. 
In  cases  such  as  these,  therefore,  although  the  power  of 
volition  may  be  possessed  to  an  indefinite  extent  theoreti- 
cally, yet  no  such  power  can  exist  in  practice;  at  least  in 
those  who  lay  claim  to  reason  in  any  degree.  Where  the 
reason  is,  indeed,  weak,  ill-informed,  or  perverted,  the  deci- 
sion may  be  wrong,  but  it  must  always  be  made ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  liberty  of  the  will  is  limited. 

Now,  if  we  trace  cases  downwards,  from  those  presenting 
the  highest  to  those  presenting  the  lowest  degrees  of  proba- 
bility, we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  those  in  which  we  may  either 
have  no  knowledge,  or  probabilities  may  be  so  nearly  balanced 
as  to  leave  nothing  on  which  the  judgment  can  fix  :  in  these 
cases,  then,  the  Will  will  remain  entirely  unfettered.  If,  for 
example,  two  friends  were  to  propose  to  me  for  decision  the 
question,  whether  the  language  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
will  be  the  medium  of  intercourse  among  the  blest ;  my  an- 
swer must  be  :  You  are  a.t  perfect  liberty  to  adopt  which  side 

best  citizen  of  the  world ;  and  the  person  best  prepared  to  be  translated 
to  a  more  perfect  state  of  being.  Nor  will  this  entire  subjection  to  principle 
in  any  way  diminish  the  power  of  refusing  the  evil  and  choosing  the  good ; 
on  the  contrary,  this  will  strengthen  it  in  the  greatest  possible  degree.  Where 
another  man  will  doubt  and  hesitate  eternally,  the  man  of  principle  will  act  at 
once,  and  he  will  act  rightly.  His  law  provides  for  consequences  ;  hesitation 
is  with  him  out  -of  place.  Such  an  one,  therefore,  will  be  the  best  example 
of  a  decided  character ;  a  distinction  to  which  all  think  it  creditable  at  least  to 
lay  claim. 
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of  the  question  you  please,  because  I  know  of  nothing  what- 
ever likely  to  influence  the  judgment  of  either  of  you.     And 
again,  if  two  persons,  in  every  respect  equally  well  qualified 
and  recommended,  should  solicit  an  office  which  I  may  have    v, 
to  dispose  of;  I  conceive,  reason  and  judgment  would  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  case,  and  that  I  should  be  left  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  exercise  my  Will.     The  number  or  the 
different  shades  of  cases  which  will  fall  between  these  ex- 
tremes, will  be  exceedingly  great,  while  those  which  occupy  "^ 
the  extreme  places  very  small;  and  consequently,  those  cases  ^ 
which  will  be  so  cogent  as  to  carry  conviction  with  them  to  C 
every  mind  ;  as  also  those  left  entirely  to  the  Will,  or  what  is  ^s^ 
generally  termed  the  caprice,  will  be  few.    In  the  great  mass,     • 
reason  and  judgment  must  predominate ;  but  this  rarely  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  doubt ;  be-    /^ 
cause  we  are  not  possessed  of  experience  sufficient  to  see  and   ^ 
judge  clearly  of  all  the  bearings  of  every  question.  ^ 

The  powers  of  the  mind,  in  this  respect,  seem  to  be  very 
much  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  body.  Any  man  not  fet- 
tered, or  otherwise  not  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  may 
use  them  in  any  way  he  pleases,  as  far  as  nature  and  circum- 
stances will  allow  him.  He  may,  for  example,  knock  down, 
maim,  or  stab,  the  first  person  he  meets  :  he  may  dance,  sing, 
lie  down,  stand  on  his  head,  or  put  himself  into  any  position 
whatsoever,  provided  no  common  law  of  society  control  him. 
But  if  this  be  the  case,  he  will  find  it  to  be  most  conducive 
to  his  own  happiness  to  do  no  such  things ;  which  will,  per- 
haps, be  a  motive  sufficiently  potent  to  make  a  good  member 
of  society  of  him.  But  here,  as  before,  innumerable  cases 
(usually  termed  cases  of  conscience)  may  occur,  in  which  it 
may  be  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  it  is  best  to  do.  In 
such,  analogy  is  the  safest  guide,  and  this  involves  an  ope- 
ration of  reason ;  and  therefore,  where  the  line  of  duty  is 
clear,  the  prudent  man  will  not  hesitate  to  submit;  where  it 
is  not  so,  the  safe  side,  if  this  be  apparent,  must  be  taken  :  but  ^ 
where  no  such  thing  is  discernible,  the  Will  alone  must  deter-  ^ 
mine  what  is  to  be  done  ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  moment  pru- 
dence suggests  caution,  reason,  where  it  has  materials  to  work 

;^    upon,  can  alone  be  relied  on  in  directing  the  conduct  of  the     "^ 

■     individual. 

.  -^       It  may  now  be  asked  :  How  do  the  doctrines  of  our  Scrip- 
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ture  fall  in  with  these  properties  of  the  human  mind  ?  I 
answer  :  In  the  most  suitable  way  possible.  The  judgment, 
which  must  control  the  will,  is  called  upon  in  the  most  for- 
cible manner,  and  urged  to  determine  on  a  question  the  most 
momentous.  The  person  appealing  is  no  less  than  the  Au- 
thor of  our  nature,  and  our  future  Judge  ;  and  the  appeal  is 
made  in  terms  the  most  rational,  kind,  and  affectionate.  On 
a  question  so  far  exceeding  human  powers,  instruction  the 
best  adapted  to  the  case  is  proposed ;  and,  what  is  most  re- 
markable, while  this  professes  to  come  from  a  world  of  spirits, 
and  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  clearly  beyond  the  human 
intellect  to  fabricate,  it,  nevertheless,  introduces  nothing  be- 
yond our  faculties  to  comprehend  (as  far  as  comprehension  is 
necessary),  or  our  natural  powers  to  accept.  What  it  recom- 
mends too,  may  be  shewn,  not  only  to  be  the  most  advanta- 
geous to  us  as  men,  but,  what  must  stamp  an  incalculable  value 
upon  it,  it  has  never  been  found  to  fail  in  its  application  to  prac- 
tice. Like  the  best  philosophy,  its  truth  in  theory  has  been 
confirmed  by  experiment,  and  this  through  a  period  of  nearly 
six  thousand  years.  Of  the  external  evidences  for  its  truth  I 
will  now  say  no  more,  than  that  they  are  scarcely  short  of  mi- 
raculous. No  other  book  can  cite  in  its  favour  the  testimony 
of  both  friends  and  foes,  nor  can  any  be  found  receiving  so 
much  confirmation  from  the  sciences  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Its  morality  is  not  only  good,  but  authori- 
tative :  its  promises  and  threats  are  not  merely  probable,  but 
certain.  Its  property  is  to  impart  the  most  useful  knowledge 
in  the  most  effectual  way  ;  and  to  afford  hope,  consolation, 
safety,  prosperity,  health,  and  happiness,  where  every  thing 
else  has  failed. 

Now,  I  will  ask,  if  such  a  document  be  placed  before  a 
being  possessed  with  the  powers  of  volition  and  of  reason, 
such  as  man  confessedly  is.  What  must  be  his  situation  ?  Is 
he,  as  a  rational  being,  at  liberty  to  withhold  his  assent  and 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  such  a  book  ?  I  think 
not ;  but  that  he  is  bound  to  submit.  But  if  he  choose  (and 
this  he  may  do,  no  violent  restraint  being  laid  upon  his  will) 
to  withhold  both  assent  and  obedience,  this  will  be  done  at 
his  peril.  Like  the  fool  or  the  madman,  he  may  in  any  case 
rush  on  his  own  ruin  ;  and  eminently  so  in  this.  To  expect 
to  be  restrained  from  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  matter  of 
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religion,*  would  be  to  expect  something  unlike  the  pheno- 
mena of  both  the  natural  and  moral  world,  and  manifestly 
repugnant  to  the  question  of  fact.  To  wait,  therefore,  for  im- 
pulses great  and  overpowering,  such  as  indeed  our  Scrip- 
tures no  where  promise,  but  which  are  held  out  only  by  a 
philosophy  meagre  and  wretched  in  the  extreme,  must  in 
every  case  tend  to  annihilate  the  beamings  of  hope,  and  to 
reduce  faith  to  a  mere  phantom.  The  dreary  wilderness 
through  which  the  pilgrim  has  to  wind  his  way,  with  a  light, 
strong  indeed,  and  steady  in  its  horizon,  must,  in  such  cases, 
increase  in  darkness  and  perplexity  at  every  step.  The  rod 
and  staff,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
proved  a  permanent  means  of  comfort  and  of  support,  will 
now  become  those  of  the  oppressor,  heavy  and  insupport- 
able ;  and  that  dawning  of  hope  which  was  once  wont  to  be 
the  traveller's  benison,  now  end  only  in  despair  and  ruin. 
In  the  faithfulness,  mercy,  and  compassions  of  a  kind  Creator, 
however,  we  have  that  which  suits  our  capacities,  such  as 
they  are,  provides  for  our  wants,  and  will  stimulate  our  best 
endeavours.  The  penny  afforded  to  the  last  labourer,  while 
it  forbids  any  to  delay,  holds  out  grounds  of  hope  to  the 
longest-lost  prodigal :  and  the  most  wretched  and  destitute 
both  in  life  and  godliness  can,  with  such  encouragements 
before  him,  still  aspire  to  the  acquisition  of  the  best  robe,  and 
to  feast  on  the  bounties  of  a  forgiving  and  kind  Parent:  in 
these  the  energies  of  hope  will  meet  him  in  every  day's  life, 
and  the  helps  of  grace  make  him  more  than  a  conqueror  : 
earth  present  an  arena  whereon  he  can  contend  successfully 
for  a  crown,  and  heaven  the  kingdom  where  he  shall  for  ever 
wear  it. 


SECTION  X. 

DIGRESSION,  ON  THE  PERMANENCY  OF  THE  MORAL  LAW,  IN  REPLY  TO  A 
WORK  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  WHATELY,  IN  WHICH  SOME  STATEMENTS  CON- 
TAINED IN  THE  TWO  FOREGOING  SECTIONS  SEEM  TO   BE  CONTROVERTED. 

The  ablest  writer,  in  modern  times  perhaps,  who  has  con- 
tended that  the  abolition  of  the  whole  law  of  Moses  is  incul- 

*  This  question  is  thus  admirably  touched  by  Arnobius  ;  "  J'^e's  ergo  ista, 
non  gratia,  nee  Dei  liberulitas  priiicipis."     Lib.  ii.  p.  85. 
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cated  by  St.  Paul,  is  Dr.  Whately,  the  present  Principal  of 
St.  Alban's  Hall  at  Oxford.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  suspect 
for  a  moment,  that  Dr.  Whately's  Essay  on  this  subject  is 
intended  or  calculated  in  any  way,  according  to  the  mind  of 
its  Author,  to  relax  any  moral  duty  inculcated  in  our  Scrip- 
tures ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  shewn  from  his  own  words, 
that  the  views  which  he  contends  for,  would,  as  far  as  he  can 
see,  raise  rather  than  lower  the  standard  of  Christian  morality. 
Laying  aside,  therefore,  every  consideration  of  this  kind,  the 
only  question  which  ought  to  be  raised  is.  Whether  Dr. 
Whately  has  or  has  not  rightly  understood  the  declarations 
of  St.  Paul  on  this  important  question  ?  Because  I  am 
disposed  to  believe,  that  whatever  the  Scripture  has  laid 
down  on  this  point,  is  not  only  binding,  but  is  also  the 
most  suitable  to  man — the  most  likely  to  correct  his  errors, 
to  provide  for  all  his  necessities,  and  finally,  to  secure  to 
him  those  inestimable  blessings  which,  as  a  revelation,  it 
has  to  give. 

From  a  very  patient  investigation  of  this  subject,  then, 
I  cannot  but  express  my  dissent  from  Dr.  Whately's  view  ; 
and  the  following  are  my  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  Dr.  Whately  has  mistaken  St.  Paul's  rea- 
soning on  the  question  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Dr.  Whately's 
words  are :  "  There  are  very  many  passages  relative  to  the 
Mosaic  law  occurring  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  (especially 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  those  to  the  Galatians 
and  to  the  Hebrews),  whose  most  obvious  and  simple  inter- 
pretation, at  least,  would  seem  to  imply  the  entire  abolition  of 
that  law  by  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel.  For  instance, 
Rom.  vii.  6.  '  But  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that 
being  dead  wherein  we  are  held,'  (Essay  V.  p.  142).  And,  a 
little  farther  on  :  "  which  abrogation,  it  is  contended,  St.  Paul 
plainly  declares,  without  any  limitation  or  exception — any  dis- 
tinction between  moral  and  ceremonial,  or  civil  precepts." 
Again  in  page  144  :  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  (St.  Paul) 
does  speak  frequently  and  strongly  of  the  termination  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  of  the  exemption  of  Christians  from  its 
obligations,  without  ever  limiting  and  qualifying  the  asser- 
tion— without  even  hinting  at  a  distinction  between  one  part 
which  is  abrogated,  and  another  which  remains  in  full  force. 
It  cannot  be  said,"  it  is  added,  "  that  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
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ceremonial  law  alone,  and  was  alluding  merely  to  the  aboli- 
tion  of  that,"  &c.  These  passages  contain,  I  think,  a  full 
statement  of  Dr.  Whately's  views  on  this  subject.  I  will 
now  proceed  to  consider  them. 

It  is  very  true,  St.  Paul  does  not  state  particularly  which 
part  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  moral,  ceremonial,  ov  civil :  this  has 
been  done  by  divines,  and  apparently  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience. Nor  does  St.  Paul  say  what  part  of  the  moral  law 
is  now  to  be  considered  as  abrogated,  and  what  to  be  retained. 
In  these  points  we  shall  have  no  question.  But  that  St. 
Paul  does  plainly  declare  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
either  with  or  without  limitation,  any  where  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  what  I  doubt ;  and  is,  I  think,  what  Dr.  Whately 
has  not  yet  proved.  It  is  true,  the  Apostle  tells  us  distinctly 
that,  ''now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead 
wherein  xve  are  (were)  held."  But,  in  order  fully  to  under- 
stand this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  scope  of  his 
argument,  of  which  this  passage,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  chapter  from  which  it  has  been  taken,  is  only  a  part. 

The  main  question  I  think  here  discussed  by  the  Apostle 
is,  How  is  a  man  to  be  justified  with  God  ;  and  particularly 
one  who  has  received  and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
law  ?  (I  purposely  omit  the  word  Mosaic,  because  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  would  only  encumber  our  question  at  pre- 
sent.) His  conclusion  is,  "A  man  is  justified  by  faith  ivithout 
{xoofig  apart  from)  the  deeds  of  the  laiv."  (Chap.  iii.  28.) 
This  is  a  general  conclusion.  At  chap.  iv.  he  takes  up  the 
question  relative  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  at 
verses  22,  23,  and  24  of  the  same  chapter  is,  "And  there- 
fore it  (faith)  ivas  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness.  Now  it 
was  not  written  for  his  sake  alone,  that  it  icas  imputed  to  him  ; 
but  for  ns  also,  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on 
him  that  raised  np  Jesus  our  Loi'd from  the  dead,"  &c.  The 
next  chapter  commences  with,  "  Therefore  being  justified  by 
faith,  ive  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
In  the  seventh  chapter  the  liberation  of  the  believer  from 
the  law  (or  rather  the  curse  of  the  law)  is  discussed,  and  the 
conclusion  is  contained  in  the  first  verse  of  the  following 
chapter  :  "  There  is  therefore  noiv  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit."     The  Apostle  then  adds,  by  way  of  com- 
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ment,  ^'For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
made  me  free  from  the  laic  of  sin  and  death"  From  these 
passages  I  think  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  all  the  Apostle 
could  mean  was,  That  justification  could  not  be  obtained  by 
any  efforts  made  nn&ex  t\\e  moral  law ;  for  I  believe,  with  Dr. 
Whately,  that  he  does  expressly  exclude  the  moral  laio 
throughout  this  argument ;  and  secondly,  that  this  blessing 
could  be  obtained  only  by  grace,  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  great 
error  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  during  the  times  of  the 
prophets,  as  well  as  in  those  of  our  Lord,  was,  a  belief  that  a 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law  was  all  that  could  be 
required.  Against  this  were  they  constantly  admonished  by 
the  prophets,  and  against  the  same  mistake  was  our  Lord's 
sermon  on  the  mount  mainly  directed.  In  this  very  epistle, 
St.  Paul  affirms  that  "  the  letter  killeth"  and  that  "  bi/  the 
deeds  of  the  law  nojiesh  can  bejustifed."  In  support  of  this, 
he  cites  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  shews,  that  whatever  he 
may  have  had  to  boast  of  as  to  his  works,  his  justification 
was  secured  purely  by  his  faith.  To  be  delivered,  then,  or 
freed  from  the  law,  must  here  mean,  to  be  delivered  not 
from  the  obligations  of  the  law,  but  from  the  curse  or  condem- 
nation which  it  finally  pronounced  upon  all  flesh  :  and  this 
the  Apostle  himself  affirms  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(chap.  iii.  10),  "For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  laiv 
(i.  e.  have  no  other  means  of  salvation)  are  under  the  curse." 
Then  at  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us" . .  ."That 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through 
Jesus  Christ  "  &,c.  And,  what  is  still  more  direct,  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  the  Apostle  himself,  on  the  very  chapter  from 
which  Dr.Whately's  extract  is  made,  is,  as  it  has  already  been 
remarked,  "  There  is,  therefore,  7ioio  no  co)idetJination  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus  ....  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
(i.  e.  of  faith)  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death  :  "  that  is, — from  the  law  convicting  him  of  sin,  and 
condemning  him  to  death  accordingly;  which  he  had  pre- 
viously shewn  to  be  the  constant  result  of  the  single  opera- 
tion of  the  law. 

Now,  I  ask.  Will  it  follow,  that  because  the  law  is  not 
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good  in  07ie  sense  (for  in  one  sense  only  docs  the  Apostle 
exclude  it  in  this  argument,  and,  I  think,  in  every  other  that 
can  be  adduced),  that  it  is  not  good  in  any?  I  am  sure 
Dr.  Whately  will  never  make  any  such  assertion ;  and  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  St.  Paul  himself  has  plainly 
and  directly  affirmed  the  contrary,  which,  however,  Dr. 
Whately  has  not  noticed.  '*  Wherefore,''^  says  he  (only  six 
verses  below  Dr.  Whately's  citation)  "the  laiv  is  hoi// ;  and 
the  comniandinent  holy,  and  just,  and  good.  Was  then  that 
tvhich  is  good  made  death  unto  me?  God  forbid.  But  sin, 
that  it  might  appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by  that  which 
is  good;  that  sin  by  the  commandment  might  become  ex- 
ceeding sinful.  For  we  knoiv  that  the  lato  is  spiritual."  We 
find  St.  Paul  here  affirming,  then,  that  the  law  is  holy,  just, 
good,  spiritual:  not  for  the  purpose,  indeed,  of  justifying  any 
man  from  the  imputation  of  sin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of 
convicting  him.  Let  us  now  see  what  he  expressly  states 
as  to  its  abolition  or  not.  In  chap,  iii.  28,  he  says, 
"  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  (%w^/?)  the  deeds  of  the  laio."  This,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  "  Essays,"  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
passages  which  plainly  speak  of  the  abolition  of  the  law. 
But  how  is  it  followed  by  St.  Paul  ?  With  two  verses  only 
intervening,  it  is  asked,  "  Do  loe  then  make  void  the  law 
through  faith?  God  forbid:  yea,%oe  establish  the  law." 
That  Dr.  Whately  cannot  offer  some  explanation  of  this  and 
the  other  passages  above  cited,  conformable  with  his  own 
views  generally,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  regret  that  such  has 
not  been  given  in  the  "  Essays ;"  and  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, that  none  can  be,  approaching  in  any  degree  to  proba- 
bility, much  less  carrying  conviction  with  them. 

A  difficulty  may  still  remain,  which  is  this  :  If  St.  Paul 
says  that  a  man  is  justified  without  the  works  of  the  law,  in 
what  sense,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  word  without  to  be 
understood  ?  My  answer  is :  I  believe  the  word  x'^S'^'  ^^^^^ 
rendered  ivithout,  rather  signifies  separate  from,  apart  from, 
independently  of,  having  no  connexion  with,  or  the  like ;  im- 
plying, that  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  article  of  pro- 
curing pardon  for  the  sinner,  but  another  and  a  very  different 
issue ;   as  already  intimated.      Let  us    now  briefly  inquire, 
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whether  any   other  part  of  the  New  Testament  speaks  a 
different  language. 

Our  Lord  says,  (Matt.  v.  17,  &,c.)  **  Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  destroi/  the  latv  or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  corne  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break 
o?ie  of  THESE  LEAST  COMMANDMENTS,  and  shall  teuch  men 
so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Sfc. 
If  it  be  said,  A  part  of  the  law,  namely,  the  ceremonial, 
certainly  was  abolished  by  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  that 
hence  arises  a  probability  that  it  was  all  abolished,  because 
our  Lord,  like  St.  Paul,  makes  no  distinction,  I  answer : 
The  types  and  shadoivs  which  constituted  the  ceremonial  law, 
were  not  only  superseded  by  the  advent  of  the  substance,  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord,  but  the  Apostles  have  expressly 
taught  us,  that  these  cannot  profit,  and  that  the  end  of  these 
is  Christ.  This  subject  has  been  separately  and  distinctly 
discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  it  was  also  made 
the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  clearly  foretold  by  Daniel ;  from 
whom  we  learn,  that  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  was  to 
cease ;  and,  what  is  still  more  decisive,  that  circumstances 
should  be  such,  that  the  principal  parts  of  these  ceremonies 
could  not  be  persevered  in,  because  the  sanctuary  itself 
should  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  But,  in  the  case  of  the 
moral  law,  we  find  no  such  intimation  in  any  part  of  the 
Scripture ;  nor  any  such  impossibility  in  the  nature  of  things  : 
besides,  we  find  not  only  our  Lord,  but  his  Apostles,  from  first 
to  last,  both  arguing  for  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  grounding  their  addresses  upon  its  authority, 
and  actually  citing  its  very  words.  Take  the  following  as 
specimens.  We  are  told  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
chap,  xxi.  21  —  24,  that  a  general  accusation  had  been 
made  against  Paul  of  his  having  opposed  the  law ;  "  They 
are  ii  formed  of  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jeics  which  are 
among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying.  That  they  ought 
not  to  circumcise  their  children,  ?ieither  to  walk  after  the  cus- 
toms." Then  the  performance  of  a  vow  which  Paul  had 
made,  is  recommended  by  the  Apostles ;  and  it  is  added, 
"  that . .  all  may  know  that  those  things  whereof  they  were 
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informed  concerning  thee,  are  nothing  ;  but  that  thou  thyself 
also  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest  the  laio*'  Whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  vow  and  circumcision, 
the  inefficacy  of  which  we  know  St.  Paul  has  inculcated, 
the  intention  here  is,  openly  to  confront  and  refute  the  general 
reports,  that  he  had  opposed  the  law  of  Moses.  Now,  how 
does  Paul  conduct  himself  in  his  several  defences  which 
happened  after  this  ?  At  chap,  xxiii.  verse  5,  he  mani- 
festly cites  the  law  as  his  rule  of  life.  "  Thou  shall  not 
speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people."  In  the  next  place,  he 
professes  himself  to  be  a  Pharisee  (of  the  strictest  sect  of 
those  who  kept  the  law,  not  of  those  who  blindly  abused  it)  ; 
and,  at  the  11th  verse,  the  approbation  of  our  Lord  on  his 
conduct  is  mentioned. 

In  his  second  defence,  moreover,  we  find  this  remarkable 
passage,  which  (xxiv.  14)  he  pronounced  in  the  presence  of 
the  high  Priest  himself:  "  But  this  J  confess  unto  thee,  that 
after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of 
my  fathers,  believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law 
and  in  the  prophets  .  .And  uEB.^ii:i  do  I  exercise  myself, 
to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and 
toxvard  men."  That  St.  Paul  differed  in  some  respects  from 
the  Jews,  as  to  the  scope  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  the  validity  of  both  he  here  expressly 
declares,  and  that  he  exercises  himself  constantly  in  observing 
them.  In  his  third  defence,  chap.  xxv.  8,  his  statement 
is  this  :  "  Neither  against  the  law  of  the  .Tews,  neither 
against  the  temple,  nor  yet  against  Casar,  have  I  o fended  any 
thing  at  all;" — a  declaration  plainly  upholding  the  authority 
of  the  law.  In  the  fourth  defence,  chap.  xxvi.  5,  &c.,  he  openly 
professes  himself  to  be  a  Pharisee. .  .  "  Know  all  the  Jews  . . 
that  after  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pha- 
risee;" (and  verse  22),  "saying  tione  other  things  than  those 
which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come,"  &c. 
And,  again,  when  he  comes  to  Rome,  he  says  to  the  Jews . . . 
(xxviii.  17)  "  /  have  committed  nothing  against  the  people,  or 
CUSTOMS  OF  OUR  F ATiiERs,  yet  wus  I  deliver ed prisoner from 
Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans."  In  verse  23  of  the 
same  chapter,  it  is  said, — "  he  expounded  and  testified  the  king- 
dom (f  God,  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the 
LAW  OF  Moses,  and  out  of  the  prophets,  from  morning  till 
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evening."  From  all  which,  I  believe,  is  most  fairly  to  be 
inferred,  not  that  St.  Paul's  intention  was  in  any  degree  to 
diminish  the  authority  of  the  law,  but  the  contrary;  to  shew, 
that  ON  the  law  and  the  prophets  he  took  his  stand ;  and,  from 
their  declarations,  shewed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Christ  promised  to  the  fathers.  If  it  be  said,  that  Paul  found 
it  expedient  to  allow  the  authority  of  the  law  for  a  season,  in 
order  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  I  answer  :  There  is 
not  the  least  necessity  or  shadow  of  ground  for  such  an 
assertion.  Paul  very  well  knew,  that  his  life  was  in  danger 
for  bearing  testimony  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  only ;  and  that, 
if  the  Roman  authority  had  not  interposed,  he  should  have 
lost  it  on  this  very  occasion.  What,  therefore,  had  he  to 
gain  by  concealing  his  real  sentiments  as  to  the  authority  or 
permanency  of  the  law  ?  Against  the  law,  as  justifying  a 
man  from  sin,  he  expressly  argued  ;  against  circumcision,  as 
having  any  efficacy  now,  he  boldly  and  unreservedly  preached : 
and,  although  he  allowed  Timothy  to  be  circumcised,  and 
did  himself  perform  a  vow,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
than  that  he  held  these  things  as  fruitless, —  never  recom- 
mending, but  constantly  deprecating,  their  continuance  and 
validity. 

If  then  Paul  did  not  expressli/  abrogate  the  law,  but 
constantly  appealed  to  it  as  having  supreme  authority,  it  may 
be  asked.  For  what  end  has  he  applied  it  ?  I  will  not  here 
take  upon  me  to  say,  in  what  way  he  proved  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ  from  the  law  (that  he  did  this,  we  are  expressly  told), 
because  this  does  not  immediately  concern  its  moral  charac- 
ter, which  is  the  question  we  have  now  before  us  ;  but,  I 
think  I  may  say,  the  Apostle's  views,  in  this  respect,  may 
be  easily  ascertained  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken 
in  the  very  chapter  cited  by  Dr.  Whately. 

In  order  then  fully  to  enter  into  the  drift  of  the  Apostle's 
arguments,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  phraseology  which  he  has  introduced  into  his  discourse. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  are  taught 
that  believers  are  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ ;  that 
is, —  by  this  act  they  have,  by  the  grace  of  God,  symboli- 
cally represented  their  own  willingness  to  bid  an  eternal 
farewell  to  all  the  sins,  and  sinful  dispositions,  to  which  the 
natural  man  is  subject;  and,  consequently,  that  they  have 
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commenced,  as  it  were,  a  new  life;  the  end  and  object  of 
which  is,  holiness,  faith,  and  every  good  work,  to  be  exercised 
in  the  love  and  fear  of  God.  This,  I  think,  is  what  is  meant 
in  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter.  From 
the  5th  to  the  11th  verse,  the  same  thing  is  taught  by  a 
different  figure, — namely,  by  that  of  being  crucified,  and 
raised  from  the  dead,  with  Christ. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  seventh  chapter.  Here,  then, 
the  subject  is  taken  up,  and  the  believer  represented  as  freed 
from  the  law,  by  being  considered  a  dead  man;  just  as  a 
wife  is  delivered  from  the  covenant  of  marriage,  when  the 
husband  is  dead;  and  the  conclusion  is,  — "  Wherefore,  my 
brethren,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of 
Christ ;  that  ye  should  be  married  to  another,  even  to  him  who 
is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
God.  For  when,''  he  adds,  "  ive  were  in  the  flesh,  the  motions  of 
sins,  which  tvere  by  the  lato,  did  loork  in  our  members,  to  bri)ig 
forth  fruit  unto  death.  But  now  we  are  delivered  from  the 
law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held;  that  tve  should 
serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  atid  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.'* 

I  suppose  it  will  be  granted,  that  "the  motions  of  sins" 
(ra  Tra^^fiaToc  ruv  aij^a^riuv)  here  mentioned,  cannot  mean  any 
excitement  to  sin  created  by  the  operation  of  the  law,  but, 
rather,  the  sense  of  sin  superinduced  by  its  declarations  :  and 
if  so,  the  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  death  must  also  mean,  the 
conviction  that  we  were  doing  so ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
end  of  these  things  was  death :  because,  as  the  law  could 
not  propose  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  pardon,  its  constant 
effect  must  have  been,  to  keep  the  sinner  who  had  once 
transgressed,  under  the  sentence  of  unprofitableness  and  con- 
demnation.* The  Apostle  then  adds,  **  We  are  noio  delivered 
from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held;"  i.  e.  as  I 
understand  it, —  the  law,  as  a  system  introducing  inevitable 
condemnation,  has  lost  its  force  ;  from  this,  Christ  has,  by  his 
Gospel,  graciously  delivered  us,  having  been  made  a  curse  for 

*  So  Irenacus.  "  Veniens  autem  lex  ....  et  testificans  de  peccato, 
quoniam  peccator  est  (i.  c.  homo),  regnum  quidem  ejus  abstulit,  latronem 
et  non  regem  eum  detegens,  et  homicidam  eum  ostendit;  oneravit  autem 
hominem,  qui  habebat  peccatum  in  se,  reum  mortis  ostendens  eum.  Spiri- 
tcdis  enim  qiium  lev  esset,  wanifcsfavit  tantuinmodo  peccatum,  non  autem 
interemit."     Lib.  iii.  cap.  18. 

G 
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US  :  SO  that  we  can  now  serve,  not  under  the  letter,  which 
condemned  invariably,  but  under  the  spirit,  of  the  law,  the 
end  of  which  was  to  give  glory  to  God,  by  bringing  con- 
vinced sinners  for  salvation  to  the  cross  of  Christ ;  we  serve, 
therefore,  in  the  neioiiess  of  the  Spirit,  and  thus  bear  fruit  to 
God;  "so,"  says  our  Lord,  "shall  ye  be  my  disciples." 
(John,  XV.  8.)  An  objection  will  probably  here  be  taken  to  the 
manner,  in  which  I  have  treated  the  figures  above  alluded  to ; 
for,  as  the  man,  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  who  has  died  with 
Christ,  and  who  has  been  buried  with  him,  no  less  than  the 
woman,  whose  husband  is  said  to  be  dead,  must  be  freed  in 
every  point  of  view  from  all  previous  restraints  or  contracts ; 
so  must  the  believer,  if  the  parallel  hold  good,  be  entirely 
freed  from  all  the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law.  My  answer 
is:  If  St.  Paul  had  said  nothing  more  on  this  subject, — 
had  afforded  nothing  in  the  shape  of  comment  on  his  own 
words,  —  or,  if  he  had  universally  expressed  himself  in  a 
manner  confirmatory  of  such  an  opinion, — then  there  could 
have  remained  no  doubt  that  such  was  his  intention.  But,  if 
he  has  otherwise  expressed  himself,  and  in  a  manner  plainly 
indicating,  that  this  was  not  his  intention ;  then  I  think  it  is 
our  duty  to  inquire,  what  he  could  have  meant  by  those 
figures,  and  not  to  trust  to  the  mere  doctrines  of  parallelism. 
My  own  belief  is,  that  he  only  intended  to  inculcate  this, — 
viz.,  that  believers  are  now  as  completely  freed  from  the  con- 
demnatory clauses  of  the  law,  as  the  supposed  woman  would 
be,  from  the  disabilities  contained  in  a  former  marriage- 
contract,  upon  her  making  another,  supposing  the  former 
husband  to  be  really  dead.  My  reasons  are  these :  We  are 
asked,  at  the  7th  verse, — "  What  shall  ive  say  then'?  Is  the 
laiv  sin  ?  Godjorbid."  Then,  at  the  12th,  after  shewing  the 
ofl&ce  of  the  law,  the  Apostle  concludes,  as  already  cited, — - 
"  Wherefore  the  law^  is  holy ;  and  the  commandment  holy, 
and  just,  and  good."  And,  at  the  14th, — "  For  we  knoio  that 
the  law  is  spiritual."  And,  lastly,  at  the  25th  verse, — 
"  So,  then,  ivith  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of 
God."  Nothing,  I  believe,  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  it  is 
the  Apostle's  intention,  in  the  first  three  of  these  passages,  to 
guard  against  a  misinterpretation  of  his  context ;  and  to  shew, 
that  although  he  argues  against  the  validity  of  the  law  in  one 
respect,  he  does  not  against  its  authority  in  all ;  to  inculcate, 
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that  the  law  is  not  inefficacious  considered  in  itself,  but  in  its 
apphcation  to  fallen,  imperfect,  sinful,  and  shortsighted 
beings,  such  as  we  are  :  and  further,  to  instruct  his  Christ- 
ian converts,  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  instruction  ac- 
cessible to  them  (just  as  it  had  been  the  case  with  himself), 
whereby  their  wretched  and  lost  estate  could  be  ascertained, 
and  thence  met  by  the  richer  provisions  of  grace.  Then,  at 
the  24th  and  25th  verses,  after  shortly  recapitulating  his 
former  assertions,  he  thanks  God  that  there  is  a  remedy  to 
be  found  in  the  meritorious  atonement  of  Christ ;  and  adds, 
in  order  to  cut  off  every  possibility  of  mistake, — "  So,  then, 
ivith  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God ;  but  with  the 
Jiesh  the  Imv  of  sin:"  which  I  would  thus  paraphrase, —  Sub- 
dued as  I  am  by  the  sense  of  my  utter  unv/orthiness,  which  is 
the  just  sentence  of  the  law  ;  I,  nevertheless,  do  both  rejoice  in 
the  law  of  God  (v.  22),  and  strive  wholly  to  obey  it.  Fail  I 
do,  and  shall ;  but  thanks  be  to  God,  he  has  provided  for  this 
in  the  atonement  of  my  Redeemer ;  or,  as  St.  John  has  put 
it  :  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesns  Christ  the  righteous;  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world." 

If  any  thing  further  were  wanting  to  complete  this  proof, 
the  first  three  verses  of  the  following  chapter,  which  arc 
perfectly  in  point,  may  be  adduced  ;  and  to  these  the  fourth 
may  be  added,  as  confirmatory  of  our  duty  to  obey  the  law  : 
"That  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled 
in  «,9,  who  walk  not  after  the  Jiesh,  but  after  the  Spirit:" 
where  it  is  impossible  to  have  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of 
imputation,  because  the  walk,  or  life,  of  the  believer  is 
expressly  mentioned. 

Let  us  now  briefly  notice  the  manner  in  which  St,  Paul 
treats  this  question  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  If  we 
begin  at  the  12th  verse  of  the  third  chapter,  we  shall  find 
him  affirming,  that  "  the  law  is  not  of  faith  ;  but  the  man  that 
doeth  them  shall  live  in  them"  {ou-/.  sariv  iz  rrlgrsug) ;  i.  e.  as  I 
understand  it, — it  is  no  part  of  it,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it;  but  is  a  different  system,  jMoposing  eternal  life 
to  a  sinless  obedience,  but  to  nothing  short  of  tliat.  And  at 
the  18th  verse,  it  is  said, —  "For  if  the  inherit  ame  be  of  the 
law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise  ;  but  dod  gave  it  to  Abraham  bif 
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promise."  The  inheritance  of  God's  kingdom,  and  its  bles- 
sings, therefore,  are  obtained  by  promise;  not  by  the  law, 
which  was  rather  intended  to  instruct  in  duties,  and  to 
annex  punishments  to  disobedience. 

The  next  important  question  is  :  '*  Wherefore  then  serv- 
ETH  the  law?  or,  more  literally.  What  then  is  the  law?  (r/ 
GUI'  (sffriv)  6  v6jU,og  ;  not  ri  ovv  ^v  toVe  6  vo/xog  ;  not,  What  was  the 
law  once,  or.  For  what  purpose  had  it  then  only  authority?) 
The  Apostle  himself  answers :  "  It  was  added  because  of 
transgressions,  till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise 
ivas  made:"  that  is,  the  law  was  given  for  purely  moral 
purposes,  until  the  seed  should  come,  respecting  whom  the 
promises  had  been  made  ;  being  ordained,  set  up,  or  arranged, 
by  angels,  through  a  mediator  (Moses).  See  Exod.  iii.  2; 
xix.  20,  &c. 

I  must  here  warn  the  reader  against  supposing,  that  the 
word  ////  («%f/;  o5)  necessarily  implies,  that  the  authority  of 
the  law  should  terminate  when  this  promised  seed  should 
appear;  nothing  being  more  certain,  than  that  the  oriental, 
or  Hebrew,  usage  of  this  particle,  necessarily  implies  no  such 
thing.  (See  Noldius's  Concordance  of  Hebrew  Particles, 
edit.  1734,  p.  534,  Nota,  &c.)  We  may  conclude,  then,  I 
think,  that  this  particle  will  not  avail  in  determining  our 
question  here. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  21st  verse.  "  Is  the  law  then 
against  the  promises?"  asks  the  Apostle;  and  his  answer  is, 
''  God  forbid."  By  which  he  seems  to  imply,  that  there  is 
no  impossibility  in  the  law  and  promises  standing  together ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  he  adds,  "  For  if  there 
had  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  given  life,  verily 
righteousness  would  have  been  by  the  law ;"  i.  e.,  had  it  been 
possible  for  man  to  be  saved  by  the  law  (which,  however,  it 
is  not),  then  would  the  justification  of  the  sinner  have  been 
obtained  by  that  means,  and  no  other  would  probably  have 
been  offered.  But  the  truth  is,  as  intimated  in  the  next 
verse,  the  Scripture, —  i.  e.  the  written  law, —  has  positively 
condemned  all ;  and,  for  this  end,  that  they  may  be  driven 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  promise,  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus.     To  this  end,  therefore,  serveth  the  law. 

Again,  at  verse  23  :  "  Before  faith  (i.  e.  the  object  of 
faith)  ca?ne,  we  were  kept  under  the  laiv,  shut  up  wito  the  faith 
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which  should  afterwards  he  revealed;"  i.  e.  we,  who  were 
Jews,  were,  during  the  times  of  the  promise,  kept  under  the 
law,  and  taught  to  look  to  the  promise,  by  faith  of  the  Re- 
deemer to  come.*  (Moses  himself  having  prophesied  of  his 
appearance.)  But,  now  (v.  25)  that  the  object  of  faith  is 
come,  we  are  no  longer  in  that  situation  :  we  are  not  now 
under  a  system  of  types  and  shadows  combined  with  moral 
precepts  :  Christ  himself  has  been  openly  crucified  among  us  ; 
and  thus  has  the  one  been  superseded,  and  the  other  dis- 
armed. The  law  is  no  longer  our  only  teacher  with  regard 
to  him,  or  our  judge  independent  of  him.  In  these  respects, 
then,  we  have  obtained  liberation  and  additional  light.  The 
law,  too,  is  now  set  on  a  nobler  basis;  it  is, —  as  it  ought 
ever  to  have  been  considered, —  the  regulator  of  the  mind,  of 
the  affections,  —  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ ;  and 
not  only  of  the  actions,  as  the  Jews  had  erroneously  supposed. 

This  sort  of  pupilage  is  evidently  pointed  out  in  the  third 
verse  of  the  4th  chapter.  "  Even  so  we,'^  it  is  said,  "  when  we 
were  children,  loere  in  bo7idage  under  the  elements  of  the  icorld." 
And  the  new  state,  at  verse  7  :  "  Wherefore  thou  art  no  more 
a  servant,  but  a  son ;  and  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God  through 
Christ."  In  verse  9,  they  are  warned  against  returning  to 
the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  ;  which,  at  verse  10,  is 
explained  to  signify  ceremonial  observances :  "  Ye  observe 
days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years."  At  the  21st  verse, 
their  desire  to  be  thus  placed  under  the  law  is  reproved  ;  and 
we  are  there  informed,  that  this  consisted  in  taking  the 
commandment,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  promise  :  the  common 
error  argued  against,  almost  throughout  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ;  and  with  this  subject  the  chapter  ends. 

The  first  four  verses  of  the  next  chapter  go  plainly  to 
shew  the  ineflRcacy  of  legal  observances,  now  that  the  end  of 

*  Irenaeus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  43.  "  Cum  auteni  veneiil  tempus,  et  evenerit 
quod  prophetatum  est,  tunc  prophetise  habent  liquidam  et  certam  expositio- 
nem  .  . .  Non  euim  habent  expositionem  omnium  reium  pertinentem  ad 
adventum  Filii  Dei,  qui  est  secundiun  hominem  :  ;\  Cliristianis  vero  ciim 
legitur,  thesaurus  est  absconsus  in  agro,  cruce  vero  Cliristi  reveiatus  est,  et 
cxplanatus,  et  ditans  sensum  hominum,  et  ostendens  sapientiam  Dei,  et  eas 
qua;  sunt  erga  hominem  dispositiones  ejus  manifcstans,  et  Ciu-isti  regnum 
pra-formans,  el  haircditalem  saticta;  Hierusalem  prtcevangelizans,  et  pricnun- 
lians,"  &c. 
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the  law  had  been  manifested  :  and,  accordingly,  justification 
by  faith  alone  is  inculcated,  at  verse  5.  At  verse  14,  we  are 
told,  "  All  the  laio  is  fulfilled  in  one  xvord,  even  in  this;  Thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This  is  just  what  our 
Lord  had  formerly  taught  the  disciples :  nor  can  there  be  the 
least  doubt,  his  intention  was  to  embody  in  a  few  words  the 
great  scope  of  the  moral  law ;  but  not  to  enact  a  new  one.* 
Then,  at  the  18th  verse,  it  is  said,  "  if  ye  be  led  hy  the  Spirit, 
ye  are  not  under  the  laic," — i.  e.  under  its  curse. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that 
no  intimation  whatever  has  escaped  the  lips  of  Paul,  as  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  moral  law;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
openly  professed  and  acknowledged  attachment  to  it,  allow- 
ing it  at  once  to  be  that  in  which  he  exercised  himself,  and 
had  done  so  even  from  his  childhood ;  and  affirming,  that  it 
was  the  joy  of  his  heart,  just,  holy,  good,  and  spiritual.  That 
any  flesh,  such  as  it  is,  could  be  justified  by  the  law,  however, 
he  positively  denies;  and,  that  the  ceremonies  had  any  effi- 
cacy, now  that  their  antitype  had  appeared,  he  just  as 
positively  denies  ;  arguing  that  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  or, — 
which  is  the  same  thing,  —  in  the  promised  seed,  was  the 

*  The  reasoning  of  Irenseus  (lib.  iv.  cap.  27.  adversus  Haereses)  is 
so  much  in  point  on  this  subject,  that  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  a  consi- 
derable part  of  it  : — "  Et  quia  Dominus,"  inquit  ille,  "  naturalia  legis,  per 
(jua:  liomo  justificatur,  quee  etiam  ante  legisdationera  custodiebant,  qui  fide 
justificabantur,  et  placebant  Deo,  non  dissolvit,  sed  exlendit,  sed  et  iniplcvit, 
ux  sermonibus  ejus  ostenditur.  Dictum  est  cniin,  inquit,  untiquis,  Non 
maxhuhcris.      Fgo  ctiitem  dko  vohis,  Quoniam  omnis  qui  viderit  nmlierem  ad 

coju'upiscendum  cum,  jam  machatus  est  eam  in  corde  suo.     Et  iterum,  &c 

Omnia  enim  hrcc  non  contrarietatem  et  dissolutionem  prseteritorum  continent, 
sicut  qui  d  Marcione  sunt  vociferantur ;  sed  plenitudinem  et  extensionem." 
And  again :  "  IIojc  autem  non  quasi  contraria  legi  docebat,  sed  adimplens 
legem,  et  infigens  justificationes  legis  in  nobis  ....  Et  hoc  autem  quod 
pra?ccpit,  non  solum  vetitis  a  lege,  sed  etiam  a  concupiscientiis  eorum 
abstinere,  non  contrarium  est,  quemadmodum  prsediximus ;  neque  solvcntis 
legem,  sed  adimplentis,  et  cxtcndentis,  et  di/atantis.  Etenim  lex,  quippe 
servis  posita,  per  ea  quae  foris  erant  corporalia,  animam  erudiebat,  velut 
per  vinculum  attrahens  eam  ad  obedientiam  prtEceptoriim  ....  Htec  autem 
omnia,  quemadmodum  prrediximus,  non  dissolventis  erant  legem,  sed 
AniMPLENTis,  et  EXTENDENTis,  ct  DiLATANTis  in  nobis. . .  Quia  igitur  natu- 
ralia omnia  pra^cepta  communia  sunt  nobis  ct  illis,  in  illis  quidem  initium  et 
ortum  habuerunt,  in  nobis  augmentum  et  udimpletionem  percoperunt."  (Edit. 
1570,  pp.  252,  3  J  Grabbe's  edit.  pp.  314,  15.)  See  some  admirable 
remarks  on  this  subject  by  Eusebius,  Demonst.  Evang.  lib,  i.  cap.  6. 
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only  means  whereby  a  man  could  be  justified  from  his  trans- 
gressions ;  and  this  lie  affirms  has  now  been  laid  open  to  all 
men.  Innumerable  other  passages  may  be  cited  to  the  same 
effect;  but,  as  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  do  so,  we  now 
leave  this  part  of  our  subject. 

Dr.  Whately  endeavours  to  shew,  in  the  sequel  of  his 
Essay,  that  his  view  of  the  question  will  not  tend  to  relax 
Christian  morality  ;  because,  as  he  argues,  morality,  as  such, 
is  of  universal  obligation,  and  independent  of  all  enactment. 
His  words  are  :  "  To  say,  therefore,  that  no  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  is  binding  on  Christians,  is  very  far  from  leaving 
them  at  liberty  to  disregard  all  moral  duties ;  for,  in  fact, 
the  very  definition  of  a  moral  duty  implies  its  universal  obli- 
gation, independent  of  all  enactment. ''*  p.  148.  I  will  merely 
remark  on  this  statement,  that  however  promising  it  may 
appear,  it  will  be  found  to  be  defective  in  two  points  of  view 
at  least,  and  those  two  fatal  ones,  as  to  the  effects  likely  to  be 
produced  on  society.  First,  it  takes  for  granted,  that  all 
moral  duties  either  are  known,  or  may  be  discovered,  inde- 
pendent of  the  revealed  moral  law  ;  which  I  deny.  A  few, 
— the  infraction  of  which  arc  punishable  by  the  statute  laws 

*  Again,  in  page  147  :  "For  it  is  evident  that  the  natural  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  conscience  points  out,  must  remain  where  they 
were.  Tiiese  distinctions,"  adds  he,  "  not  having  been  introduced  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  overthrown  by  its  removal,  any  more 
than  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  implied  the  destruction  of  the 
Mount  Sion,  whereon  it  was  built."  And  a  little  lower  down,  St.  Paul 
himself  is  cited  as  saying,  "The  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,"  being 
capable  of  "  doing  by  vaticrc  tlie  things  contained  in  the  law  ....  their 
conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  accusing  or  else  excusing 
one  another;"  and  of  their  knowing  (in  cases  where  they  committed  sin) 
"that  they  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of  death."  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  controverting  this  statement  in  every  point  of  view  ;  for  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  very  existence  of  civil  society  will  teach  the  necessity  of 
abstaining  from  tlie  performance  of  certain  actions,  and  that  it  is  good  and 
honourable  to  persevere  in  others  :  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  what  St.  Paul 
means,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles.  They  knew,  no  doubt,  enough  of 
moral  riglit  and  wrong  to  enable  them  to  accuse  and  excuse  one  another  ; 
and,  perhaps,  to  believe  that  in  their  best  estate  they  were  in  reality  far 
worse  than  they  ought  to  have  been.  Yet,  from  what  St.  Paul  also  says 
of  them,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  little  knowledge  thoy  had,  had  scarcely  any 
intluencc  over  their  conduct;  and,  as  to  the  honour  due  to  God,  they  as  a 
body  had  entirely  given  it  up."  See  chap.  i.  from  vcise  20  to  the  end.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  natural  conscience  and  reason  is  likely 
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of  the  realm, — all  who  have  any  thing  to  lose  will  subscribe 
to  and  support;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many,  who  have 
every  thing  to  gain,  will,  notwithstanding  all  the  philosophy 
and  philanthropy  ever  preached  about,  deny  the  validity  even 
of  these :  and  the  practical  consequence  will  be,  as  it  for- 
merly was  among  the  heathen,  there  will  be  no  want  of 
lawmakers,  but  a  universal  dearth  of  obedient  subjects. 
Experience  seems  to  say,  all  will  profess  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  truth,  which  all  will  as  positively  deny  to  be  in  that  of 
his  neighbour.  In  the  second  place,  all  such  laws,  or  rules, 
however  good  or  bad,  will  necessarily  be  destitute  of  autho- 
rity. Doubtful  or  questionable  rewards  and  punishments 
(and  these  will  go  no  further),  will  have  but  little  effect  in 
controlling  the  impetuosity  of  passion,  or  in  stimulating 
into  action  the  torpor  of  idleness,  poverty,  or  wretchedness. 
One,  perhaps,  in  a  hundred  millions,  may,  like  Socrates,  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  stem  popular  error  and  prejudice; 
while,  like  him,  he  may,  nevertheless,  give  in  to  many  vices 
which  would  put  the  most  ignorant  Christian  to  the  blush. 

Dr.  Whately's  appeal  to  reason  in  questions  of  this  kind, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  beside  the  point  (p.  149) :  he  argues 
very  justly,  that  it  will  depend  upon  the  human  judgment  to 
sever  the  moral  from  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  : 
he  then  concludes,  "  So  far,  consequently,  from  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  moral  law  being  to  the  Christian  neces- 
sary to  determine  what  is  right  and  wrong ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  moral  judgment  is  necessary  to  determine  what  are  the 
moral  precepts  of  Moses,"  which  is  in  my  judgment  a  fallacy. 
Suppose,  for  example,  I  have  two  MS.  copies  of  Herodotus 
before  me,  out  of  which  I  am  required  to  form  as  pure  a  text 
as  I  call.  How  ought  I  to  proceed  in  this  case  ?  I  ought,  of 
necessity,  to  exercise  my  judgment;  and,  with  this,  in  con- 


always  to  come  to.  Tliis  will  not,  indeed,  alter  the  nature  of  truth,  or  the 
obligation  to  follow  it,  as  the  author  of  the  Essays  truly  observes :  but  I  think 
it  will  shew  us,  that  however  indisputable  this  may  be,  the  practical  re- 
sult will  be  any  thing  but  that  which  he  anticipates.  The  distinction  made 
a  little  lower  down  (p.  148),  that  a  precept's  being  moral  gives  it  its  obliga- 
tory power,  rather  than  its  being  commanded,  is,  whatever  else  it  may  be, 
ceitainly  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  Scripture,  which  teach  us,  that 
obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice  ;  and  then  exhort  us  to  follow  the  examples 
of  Abraham  and  Paul,  who  believed  and  obeyed.     (Heb.  xi.  Gal.  i.) 
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junction  with  all  the  information  I  can  obtain  from  every 
other  quarter,  to  form  as  correct  an  exemplar  as  I  am  able ; 
and  after  all,  it  is  probable  my  copy  will  be  far  from  perfect. 
Now,  I  ask,  allowing  that  my  moral  judgment  may  carry  me 
thus  far,  will  it  enable  me  to  fabricate  out  of  my  own  mind 
a  complete  copy  of  such  work,  i.  e.  to  put  down  the  facts,  &c. 
in  their  just  and  true  order,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
such  copies  ?  In  like  manner,  I  may  be  able  to  publish  the 
best  edition  of  Newton's  Principia,  and  even  to  correct  a 
few  mistakes  made  by  its  author;  but  will  it  hence  follow, 
that,  without  ever  seeing  this  work,  I  should  also  have  been 
able  to  discover  the  whole  just  as  he  did  ?  So,  in  separating 
the  moral  from  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  law  of  Moses,  I 
may  succeed  to  a  great  degree,  as  far,  perhaps,  as  it  may 
be  necessary  ;  but  this  is  a  thing  widely  different  from  being 
able  to  say,  that  I  can  discover  and  lay  down  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  mankind  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  to  sanction  this  with  the  promise  of  certain 
rewards  or  inevitable  punishments.  This  is,  I  maintain,  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  do,  while  the  other  is  not.  Human 
reason  is,  indeed,  good  in  its  place  ;  but  take  it  out  of  its 
proper  element,  the  service  of  its  proper  parent,  and  it  be- 
comes the  organ  of  folly,  and  the  originator  of  error. 

When  Dr.  Whately  says,  that  a  moral  truth  found  in  the 
Koran  or  the  laws  of  Solon,  is  just  as  binding  on  Christians 
if  determined  to  be  such  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  any 
moral  truth  found  elsewhere  can  be,  I  would  answer :  True : 
if  Scripture  inculcates  such  laws  as  may  be  found  in  those 
writings,  then  they  will  be  binding ;  because,  when  we  ki^pw 
that  they  inculcate  what  God  has  inculcated,  we  can  iiave 
no  doubt  of  their  utility  or  their  validity  ;  not  because  ^^niay 
suppose  them  to  be  good,  but  because  he  who  gave  "them 
knew  them  to  be  so  ;  and  on  this  account  only  can  vft 
allow  them  to  be  authoritative.  And  I  may,  perhaps,  affirm, 
that  the  darkness  as  to  moral  truth,  which  characterised 
the  times  of  Solon,  as  well  as  that  which  marks  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  is  more  than  suf- 
cient  to  shew,  that  human  reason  has  not  powers  adequate 
to  legislate  on  subjects  of  this  sort  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

In  page  151,  Dr.  Whately  says:  "  Indeed,  the  very  law 
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itself  indicates,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  whole  of  its  pre- 
cepts were  intended  for  the  Israelites  exclusively  (on  which 
supposition,"  adds  he  "  they  cannot  of  course  be  binding  on 
Christians),  not  only  from  the  intermixture  of  civil  and  cere- 
monial  precepts  with   moral,  but  from   the  very  terms  in 
which  even  they  were  delivered."     In  proof  of  this  he  addu- 
ces the  first  and  the  fifth  commandments.     With  reference 
to  the  first,  I  must  say :  I  do  not  see  any  thing,  particularly 
restricting  it  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation.    God's  having  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  does,  indeed,  refer  to  a  parti- 
cular benefit  which  they  had  received ;  but,  I  believe,  that 
His  power  and  goodness  is  principally  had  in  view  in  this  de- 
claration, and,  in  this  sense,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  inappli- 
cable to  us.     But  with  reference  to  the  fifth,  St.  Paul  himself 
has  cited  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians :  "  Children," 
says  he,  "  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord ;  for  this  is  right. 
Honour    thy  father    and   mother,  which    is    the    first  com- 
mandment with  promise;  that  it  may  he  toell  with  thee,  and 
that  thou  maj/est  live  long  on  the  earth."    (chap.  vi.  1 — 3.) 
Where  it  is  remarkable,  St.  Paul  appeals  to  this  command- 
ment as  still  in  force,  and  urges  the  promise  which  it  con- 
tains, as  applicable  to  the  Christians  of  his  day  ;  and  surely 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  it  is  also  applicable  to  those  of 
all  succeeding  ages.     Besides,  if  the  Apostle  declares  that 
this  commandment  is  right,  let  it  be  remembered,  he  appeals 
to  the  law  of  Moses  for  his  proof;  and  not  to  the  decisions 
of  human  reason,  or  the  human  conscience.     In  these  parti- 
cular instances,  therefore,  I  think  Dr.  Whately's  views  can- 
not be  borne  out. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  proceeds:  "If  men  arc  taught 
to  regard  the  Mosaic  law  (with  the  exception  of  the  civil  and 
ceremonial  ordinances)  as  their  appointed  rule  of  life,  they 
will  be  disposed  to  lower  the  standard  of  Christian  morality, 
by  contenting  themselves  ivith  a  literal  adherence  to  the  express 
commands  of  the  laiv."  (p.  156.)  I  must  confess  I  very 
much  doubt  the  soundness  of  this  inference.  If,  indeed. 
Christians  take  the  erroneous  view  of  the  law,  which  we  find 
from  the  declarations  of  the  prophets,  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Jews  did,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Dr.  Whately's 
opinion  will  be  the  true  one.  But,  I  would  ask.  Is  there  any 
probability,  or  even  danger,  that  this  will  be  the  case,  when 
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the  reproofs  of  the  prophets,  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  are  attended  to;  all  of  which 
most  plainly  and  positively  '^ssure  us,  that  the  law  extends 
even  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  ?  *  Dr. 
Whately  seems  to  understand  the  law  as  applying  only  to 
certain  cases,  and  in  these  demanding  only  the  bare  perform- 
ance of  the  actions  enjoined,  or  a  forbearance  from  those 
which  are  forbidden.  But  what  says  our  Lord  ?  (Matt.  v.  28.) 
"  I  say  unto  you.  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his 
heart."  That  is,  he  is  already  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the 
law.  And  speaking  of  the  sixth  commandment,  he  mentions 
unjust  anger  as  involving  the  danger  of  eternal  condem- 
nation ;  which  St.  John  also  takes  up  and  explains  in  the 
same  manner.  (1  John,  iii.  15.)  Our  Lord's  celebrated  abridg- 
ment of  the  law  and  prophets  into  two  short  precepts,  very 
clearly  shews,  that  the  animus  or  mind,  in  which  the  law  is  to 
be  understood,  is  the  main  point  to  be  had  in  view ;  and  this 
in  St.  Paul's  language  is  termed  its  spiritnaliti/. 

*  And  the  same  was  manifestly  the  case  under  the  old  dispensation. 
In  Deut.  vi.  5,  6,  we  have,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
THINE  HEART,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And 
these  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thy  heaut." 
Tlien  in  Isaiah,  li.  7.  "  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  that  know  righteousness,  the 
people  in  whose  heart  is  my  law."  And  again,  with  reference  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  fasts  and  Sabbaths  ought  to  be  kept,  Is.  Iviii.  6,  &c.  "  Is 
not  this  the  fast  which  I  have  chosen?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to 
undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break 
every  yoke,  &c If  thou  take  away  from  tlie  midst  of  thee  die  yoke,  the  put- 
ting forth  of  the  finger,  and  speaking  vanity,"  &c.  "If  thou  turn  away  thy 
foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day  ;  and  call  the 
Sabbath  a  delight,  die  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable,"  &c.  From  which  it 
must  clearly  appear,  that  to  conform  merely  with  the  letter,  was  not  consi- 
dered sufficient ;  but  that  an  entire  compliance  with  the  spi?'it  of  the  law  was 
also  demanded.  That  this  was  not  done  generally  by  the  Jews,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  question ;  yet  the  prophets  persevered  in  telling  Uiem,  that 
not  only  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  that  a  time  would  come  in  which  it  should 
be  done.  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  "  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  mi/ 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts;"  which  we  find 
cited  in  Heb.  viii.  10,  x.  16,  where  I  contend,  the  law  mentioned  must  be 
THE  revealed  LAW,  there  being  no  other.  In  these  places,  indeed,  the 
covenant  is  spoken  of  as  being  new;  but  that  it  cannot  be  considered  new 
in  the  sense  of  originating  with  the  limes  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  St. 
Paul's  arguments  with  the  Jews  may  be  cited  to  shew. 
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Dr.  Whately  seems  to  me  to  have  lost  sight  of  a  consi- 
deration which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  questions  of 
this  nature,  namely,  the  impossibility  there  is  of  forming  any 
code  of  precepts,  such  as  to  include  every  possible  case  that 
may  occur.  The  usage  has  always  been,  to  make  the  precepts 
as  few  and  comprehensive  as  possible ;  and  in  this  point  of 
view,  I  believe,  nothing  has  ever  been  framed  with  so  much 
consummate  wisdom,  as  the  ten  commandments  of  the  moral 
law.  The  codes  of  national  laws  occasionally  become  so 
voluminous,  we  know,  as  to  be  remembered  and  cited  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  this  is  the  case  with  our  own;  and 
yet  none  have  hitherto  appeared  which  have  provided  for  every 
case;  because  the  thing  is  manifestly  impossible.  Their 
spirit  and  drift  is  principally  to  be  regarded  ;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  respecting  the 
moral  law  of  Moses.  Our  divines,  too,  have  generally  pro- 
ceeded on  these  grounds  in  writing  on  the  commandments ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  the  view  they  took 
was  the  just  one.  In  the  same  manner  must  the  precepts 
delivered  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  be  explained  (for 
precepts  they  have  laid  down,  whatever  Dr.  Whately  may 
think  to  the  contrary) ;  which,  I  believe,  will  for  the  most 
part  be  found,  either  to  be  citations  from  some  part  or  other 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  comments  authoritatively  given 
upon  it. 

The  Gospel  principles  of  morality,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Whately,  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  just  application  of 
those  moral  precepts,  which  we  find  written  either  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  and  which  are  in  some  places  spoken  of 
as  being  the  law  of  God  written  on  the  heart,  i.  e.  are 
applied  not  according  to  the  letter  merely,  but  according 
to  their  genuine  spirit,  to  the  conscience  of  the  Christian. 
But  suppose  we  grant  the  utmost  that  Dr.  Whately  can  ask 
for,  and  allow  that  Christian  principles  or  dispositions  are 
mainly  urged  in  the  Gospel,  what  will  our  question  now  be  ? 
W^ill  it  not  be  to  inquire,  How  these  principles  or  dispositions 
are  inculcated  ?  The  answer  will  then  necessarily  be  :  In  the 
detail  and  application  of  moral  precepts  extended  to  the  heart, 
and  governing  it  in  an  entire  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  divine  Lawgiver  ;  and  in  that  equability  and  serenity  which 
appears  to  have  been  termed  by  the  Apostles,  "  the  peace  of 
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God."  Dr.  Whately  seems  to  me  to  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  mistaken,  when  he  urged  the  realisation  of  principles  inde- 
pendent of  any  specific  moral  code.  Principles,  according  to 
ray  notions,  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  comprehensive 
laws,  against  which,  the  man  who  holds  them,  or  who  is 
commonly  termed  the  man  of  principle,  will  not  allow  himself 
to  sin  :  and  whether  these  be  written  in  a  book,  or  under- 
stood by  common  consent,  their  nature  is  still  the  same ;  they 
are  still  laivs — and  the  only  questions  that  can  arise  about 
them  must  be  :  Where  they  are  to  be  found ;  whether  they  are 
good  ;  and  how  they  can  be  made  generally  binding. 

I  have  said,  that  these  laws,  which  constitute  principles, 
must  be  written  :  I  will  now  say,  it  is  only  by  thus  record- 
ing them,  that  they  can  be  preserved  from  injury,  or  admix- 
ture with  other  matter.  And  I  believe  the  laws  or  principles 
(for  it  signifies  not  by  which  name  we  style  the  moral  pre- 
cepts) recommended  to  believers,  have  always  been  registered 
for  this  very  purpose ;  tradition  being  too  insecure  a  medium 
to  preserve  them.  In  the  next  place,  they  have  been  dictated 
by  God  himself.  We  may,  therefore,  rest  assured,  that  they 
are  both  good  and  binding.  In  these  respects,  therefore,  the 
moral  law,  as  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  is  complete  ;  it  is  holi/, 
just,  good,  and  spiritual:  and  the  only  point  of  view  in  which 
any  defect  can  arise  in  its  application,  must  be,  as  the  Apostle 
has  justly  argued,  from  the  weakness  or  infirmity  of  the  flesh. 
But  if  we  separate  Christian  principles  or  dispositions  from 
the  positive  law  of  morality  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  I  must 
confess  I  can  see  no  other  result  probable,  than  that  a  mind 
subject  at  best  to  mistake  and  error,  would  be  elevated  into 
the  situation  of  a  lawgiver,  legislating  to  meet  its  own  infirm- 
ities, and  becoming  authoritative  only  to  be  mischievous. 
My  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  Dr.  Whately's  views  on 
these  subjects  are  not  tenable. 


SECTION  XI. 

ON  THE   PRIMITIVE,  THE  JEWISH,   AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH. 

The  last  article  I  shall  notice  in  Dr.  Whately's  "  Essay" 
is,  that  given  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.     "  I  am 
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inclined,"  says  he,  (p.  163.)  "  to  believe  that  one  reason  which 
makes  some  persons  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law,  is  the  notion  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
'  Christian  Sabbath '  depends  on  the  fourth  commandment ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  reverence  due  to  the  Lord's  day 
would  be  destroyed  or  impaired  by  our  admitting  the  ten 
commandments  to  be  no  longer  binding."  From  what  we 
have  seen  respecting  the  Mosaic  law,  I  think  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  never  been  abrogated.  That  part, 
indeed,  which  was  typical,  necessarily  ceased  with  the 
offering  up  of  the  great  Antitype  :  on  the  other  part,  which 
was  moral,  this  event  could  exercise  no  such  influence. 
A  question,  however,  might  arise,  as  to  which  part  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  really  belonged.  The  West- 
minster divines  referred  it  to  the  moral ;  Dr.  Whately  be- 
lieves that  it  belonged  to  the  ceremonial  law.  *  For  my 
own  part,  I  believe  it  partook,  in  certain  respects,  of  both  ; 
and  for  these  reasons  :  Many  of  the  services  performed  on 
that  day  were  doubtless  ceremonial,  viz.  the  sacrifices  and 
many  other  things  connected  with  the  tabernacle  or  temple, 
as  many  passages  might  be  cited  to  shew  ;  but  the  rest  en- 
joined upon  the  people,  and  the  keeping  of  this  day  holy,  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scripture,  prayer,  and  the  like, 
whether  carried  on  in  the  temple  or  elsewhere,  were  insti- 
tuted for  moral  purposes;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  were, 
in  part  at  least,  observed  by  the  patriarchs  from  the  very 
first.  Dr.  Whately,  too,  has  no  doubt  that  the  patriarchs 
kept  a  sort  of  Sabbath.  I  believe  the  same  thing ;  but  I 
differ  from  him  in  supposing,  that  the  Sabbath  of  the 
creation  was  not  first  recorded  by  Moses  in  allusion  to 
a  circumstance  which  happened  two  thousand  years  after- 
wards, namely,  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  wilder- 
ness :  because,  I  do  not  believe  that  Moses  was  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  may,  indeed,  have  compiled 
it  (and  it  is  most  probable  he  did) ;  but,  I  have  no  doubt, 

*  Still,  in  its  moral  part,  it  appears  to  have  admitted  of  a  typical  ap- 
plication, as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  iv.  4 — 10;  where  it  seems 
to  liave  intimated  some  future  rest  to  the  believers  of  those  times.  Again 
in  Colossians,  ii.  IG,  17.  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in 
drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy-day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath 
dm/s,  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  coino  ;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." 
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those  Scriptures  are  patriarchal,  just  as  I  believe  the  book  of 
Job  to  be;  for  reasons  which  I  shall  presently  give.  If,  then, 
the  Sabbath,  mentioned  as  instituted  at  the  creation,  was  not 
first  recorded  by  Moses,  the  probability  will  become  strong, 
that  a  Sabbath  day  was  kept  before  the  law  of  Moses  was 
given  ;  and  it  will  be  equally  probable,  that  this  was  the 
Sabbath  kept  by  the  patriarchs ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
abroo-ation  or  not  of  the  Mosaic  law  will  not  interfere  with 
this  question. 

Now,  if  the  original  Sabbath  was  kept  by  the  patriarchs, 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  supposing  that  the  Jews, 
through  whose  hands  the  patriarchal  Scriptures  have  been 
delivered  down,  kept  this  Sabbath,  if  it  can  be  shewn  that 
they  kept  any,  before  the  law  had  been  given  from  Sinai. 
That  the  Jews  kept  a  Sabbath  day,  before  the  law  was  given 
from  Sinai,  we  are  expressly  told.  "  To-morrow,"  it  is  said, 
"  is  the  rest  of  the  holi/  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,"  (Exod. 
xvi.  23),  at  a  period  occurring  a  considerable  time  before  the 
Israelites  had  come  to  Mount  Sinai.  I  do  not  cite  this, 
however,  to  shew  that  this  was  the  Sabbath  day  of  the  patri- 
archs,—  I  believe  it  was  not;  but  only  to  prove,  that  the  Sab- 
bath day  was  recognised  before  the  law  had  been  given  by 
Moses.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  mention  of  the 
Sabbath  does  not  appear  to  be  introduced  here  as  of  a  thing 
unknown  up  to  that  time  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  spoken  of  as 
a  thing  generally  well  known  ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  the  rest 
of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,  —  a  circumstance  of  which 
the  Israelites  needed  no  other  information,  than  that  the 
day  of  its  celebration  was  at  hand.  The  terms  likewise  in 
which  the  declaration  is  couched,  identify  it  with  the  primi- 
tive Sabbath  ;  the  rest  and  the  holiness  here  mentioned  being 
enjoined  on  that  occasion,  and  on  that  occasion  only,  pre- 
vious to  this  notice  by  Moses.  It  may  be  concluded,  then, 
perhaps,  that  although  the  very  day  of  the  primitive  in- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath  may  not  be  here  marked,  the  obser- 
vance of  that  institution  itself  is. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  this  de- 
claration of  Moses  related  to  the  day  originally  appointed 
for  the  observance  of  this  Sabbath,  or  not  ?  If  we  turn  to  the 
12th  chapter  of  Exodus,  we  shall  find,  that  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month,  at  even,  the  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  slain. 
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and  eaten  in  haste,  with  the  loins  girded,  shoes  on  the  feet, 
&c.  (ver.  11);  and  again  (ver.  14),  that  this  day  was  to  be 
kept  (annually)  in  the  same  manner,  throughout  the  genera- 
tions of  the  Jews.  A  day  was,  therefore,  here  set  apart,  for 
the  first  time,  for  this  particular  act.  We  are  told  in  the 
next  verse  (15),  that  seven  days,  apparently  following  this, 
are  then  to  be  kept  in  like  manner;  and,  from  the  words 
in  which  this  is  stated,  it  should  seem,  that  this  feast  should 
begin  and  end  with  a  Sabbath  day  ;  and  if  so,  we  have  here 
the  observance  of  a  whole  week  appointed,  including  a 
Sabbath  day  at  each  of  its  extremes.  In  verse  17,  we  are 
further  told,  that  on  this  day  («'.  e.  the  first  of  these  Sabbath 
days),  the  armies  of  Israel  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and 
on  this  account  the  appointment  took  place.  This  subject 
is  again  taken  up  in  chap,  xiii.,  where  we  are  told  (ver.  3), 
that  "  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Remember  this  day,  in 
which  ye  came  out  from  Egypt  ....  for  by  strength  of  hand 
the  Lord  brought  you  out  from  this  place  :  there  shall  no 
unleavened  bread  be  eaten."  And  at  ver.  6,  "  Seven  days 
shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread,"  &c.  which  marks  the 
whole  week  alluded  to.  Let  it  be  observed,  the  particular 
day,  its  following  week,  and  recurring  Sabbath,  are  pointedly 
marked.  In  chap.  xvi.  23,  the  rest  of  the  holi/  Sabbath,  as 
already  noticed,  is  mentioned  ;  and  this  Sabbath  must  have 
recurred,  I  presume,  in  conformity  with  the  appointment 
just  alluded  to.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  Sabbath 
day  happened  on  that  appropriated  for  the  observance  of  the 
patriarchs,  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

First,  If  this  day  was  to  recur  in  the  order  usually  ob- 
served, it  could  scarcely  have  been  necessary  to  admonish 
the  Israelites  that  it  should  happen  on  the  morrow ;  for  this 
they  must  have  known  :  a  custom  to  which  they  had  from 
their  cradles  been  accustomed  to  look  with  delight  and 
veneration,  could  not  have  been  so  far  forgotten  as  to  stand 
in  need  of  such  an  admonition  ;  *  but,  if  a  change  in  the 

*  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  that  the  Israelites  might  in  Egypt 
have  either  forgotten  or  disregarded  their  primitive  Sabbath.  I  cannot  see, 
myself,  how  this  could  have  taken  place  :  for,  first,  they  resided  together  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  in  circumstances  of  great  prosperity,  whicli  must  have 
continued  for  a  considerable  time.  During  this  period,  therefore,  they  had 
every  opportunity  for  keeping  up  public  worship,  and  for  observing  all  their 
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time  of  its  observance  had  recently  been  made,  such  ad- 
monition must  have  been  both  seasonable  and  necessary ; 
because  they  might  otherwise  have  deferred  collecting  a 
double  quantity  of  the  manna  till  the  day  following,  which 
would  have  been  fatal. 

In  the  next  place,  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the 
Israelites  would  be  put  upon  the  march  out  of  Egypt  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  which  must  have  been  the  case  had  the  paschal 
lamb  been  slaughtered  and  eaten  on  its  commencement.  God 
himself  had  sanctified  the  Sabbath  day  from  the  beginning; 
and,  as  the  disposal  of  the  whole  affair  of  the  egress  rested 
with  him,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  he  would  have  set 
thus  lightly  upon  his  own  institution,  especially  as  we  find 
our  Lord  commanding  his  disciples  not  to  take  their  flight  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  It  has  indeed  been  advanced  in  reply  to  this, 
that  upon  the  Israelites  marching  round  Jericho,  the  Sabbath 

religious  customs.  During  the  period  of  the  persecution,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  long  one,  it  is  less  likely  their  religious  customs 
would  be  either  disregarded  or  forgotten,  because  persecution  generally  has 
a  tendency  to  give  these  an  efficacy  and  universality  which  they  had  not 
before.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  fact ;  for  we  are  told,  that  it  was 
in  answer  to  their  cries  that  the  deliverance  was  undertaken.  Besides,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  how  Moses  could  have  spoken  so  familiarly  of  the  Sabbath 
as  he  did,  if  the  institution  itself  had  entirely  been  forgotten.  For  the  man- 
ner, however,  in  which  he  has  done  this,  we  may  now  say,  no  good  reason 
can  perhaps  be  given,  witliout  supposing  some  alteration  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  kept.  In  Exod.  xvi.  23,  we  have, 
"  This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hatii  said.  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy 
Sabbath,"  &c. ;  that  is.  This  is  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded  now  to  be 
observed.  But,  I  may  ask.  Why  is  the  morrow  liere  named,  if  only  a  re- 
miniscence, not  a  command  is  intended  to  be  urged  ?  And,  if  the  day  had 
already  been  established  and  was  well  known.  What  necessity  could  there 
have  been  here  for  such  command  or  reminiscence?  Besides,  if  this  has 
respect  to  the  appointment  made  at  the  egress  (and  to  no  other  can  we  here 
appeal),  it  must  be  to  that  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  offered ;  and  to 
this  as  a  Sabbath,  and  not  as  an  annual  appointment.  The  same  command 
is  repeated  in  ver.  25;  and  the  repetition  is  probably  made,  in  order  to  cut 
off  every  danger  of  mistake.  But  why  these  asseverations  should  iiave  been 
made,  had  no  change  taken  place,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  see.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  ver.  29  of  this  chapter,  where  we  have,  "The  Lord  hath 
given  (or  appointed)  you  the  Sabbath,"  the  Septuagint  has,  i  ya.^  Ky'j/oj 
i'Sa/xEv  v/uv  aKQara  THN 'HMEPAN  TATTHN :  and  I  Cannot  help  tliinking  that 
such  passages  as,  "  tlie  Lord  hatli  given  you  his  Sabbaths,"  must  relate  to  a 
particular  appointment  with  regard  to  the  Jews,  differing  in  some  respects 
from  the  primitive  one. 

H 
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must  have  been  thus  profaned  :  which  I  think  is  not  admis- 
sible ;  because,  on  that  occasion,  no  toilsome  march  like  that 
of  the  egress  was  to  be  sustained,  —  no  utensils,  baggage, 
&c.  to  be  packed  up  and  carried  for  several  miles :  on  the 
contrary,  the  people  had  only  to  walk  round  the  city  with 
the  priests,  in  order  to  witness  the  miracle  to  be  wrought 
for  their  advantage,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  God's  own 
glory;  and,  as  this  did  not  take  place  until  the  city  had 
been  encompassed  seven  several  times ;  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  carnage  did  not  commence  before  the  hours  ap- 
pointed for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  had  passed. 
Whether  the  primitive  Sabbath  was  kept  once  more  after 
the  egress,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  ;  but  I 
believe  not.  Pharaoh  must  have  been  in  the  rear  of  the 
Israelites  during  a  part  of  it,  and  in  which  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  rest.  We  find,  too,  that  some  of  the  particulars 
recommended  in  the  new  institution  were  actually  complied 
with  on  the  march;  for,  at  verse  39  of  the  12th  chapter,  we 
are  told  that  ^'  tJiey  baked  luileavened  cakes:"  a  reason  indeed 
is  assigned,  "because  they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt."  It  is 
remarkable  enough,  however,  that  this  should  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  historian,  which,  in  any  other  point  of 
view,  must  appear  trivial  at  least. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  the  mention  of  the  dai/  alluded 
to  might  only  be  intended  to  mark  the  annual  recurrence  of 
the  first  day  of  the  paschal  week.*  I  answer  :  To  this  I  have 
nothing  to  object ;  but,  as  it  also  involves  the  recurrence  of 
a  whole  week,  it  must  also  limit  the  commencement  of  the 
Sabbath  day  then  observed,  to  the  evening  of  the  passover  : 
a  period  which  could  hardly  have  commenced  the  primitive 
Sabbath,  for  tiie  reason  just  given.  If  it  be  replied,  that 
after  all  this  would  have  been  to  profane  the  first  Sabbath  so 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  religious  obsenances  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  which  may  properly  be  noticed  here.  Time  seems  to  have 
been  divided  into  several  analogous  periods.  The  six  days' work  of  creation 
closes  with  the  seventh  day  ;  and  this  is  ever  after  to  be  observed  in  a  similar 
manner  by  man,  and  on  the  same  recurring  days;  the  first  of  which  com- 
mences the  week,  the  year,  &c.  When  we  come  down  to  the  times  of  Moses, 
the  day  of  the  egress  is  fixed  upon,  as  the  period  to  be  dated  from,  in  future, 
by  the  Jews,  which  seems  to  be  their  peculiarity ;  from  this,  the  week,  the 
year,  the  Sabbatical  year,  the  jubilee,  and  all  other  religious  transactions,  are 
to  be  dated.     On  every  one  of  these  occasions  the  lamb  is  slain,  in  token  of 
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instituted,  I  answer  f  By  no  means ;  this  was  not  a  Sab- 
bath ;  it  only  marked  the  day  afterwards  to  be  observed  as 
the  Sabbath. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  then,  the  primitive 
Sabbath  was  not  abrogated,  but  only  the  day  of  its  observ- 
ance changed.  That  a  new  period  for  reckoning  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  was  established  on  this  occasion, 
there  has  been  no  doubt ;  and  that  the  same  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  week  is,  I  affirm, 
equally  probable  :  and,  if  so,  the  sixth,  and  not  the  seventh, 
day  of  the  patriarchal  week,  has  since  that  time  been  kept 
sacred  by  the  Jews,  as  will  presently  appear. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  few  passages,  in  which  the  men- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  occurs.  In  Exodus,  xx.  11,  the  com- 
mandment is  enforced  pui'ely  with  regard  to  the  primi- 
tive institution  of  the  Sabbath ;  whence  I  am  led  to  suppose, 
that  we  have  here  the  primitive  form  of  the  commandment. 
But  in  Deut.  v.  15,  the  reason  assigned  is,  "  Remem- 
ber that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence  ....  there- 
fore the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day  :"  that  is,  as  I  understand  it :  The  Lord  thy  God  sanc- 
tified the  Sabbath  day,  in  primitive  times,  because  he  rested 
on  that  day,  and,  therefore,  he  made  it  a  day  of  holy  rest 
for  all ;  but,  because  he  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt,  he  ap- 
pointed a  peculiar  observance  of  it  to  thee,  and  then  named 
a  day  to  be  remembered  throughout  thy  generations.  In 
Exodus,  xxxi.  13,  17,  the  Sabbaths  are  said  to  be  appointed 
for  signs  between  God  and  the  Jews;  and  to  these  places 
reference  is  made,  in  the  same  sense,  by  Ezekiel  (chap. 
XX.  12,  20,  &c.)  The  Jews  alone,  it  should  be  remembered, 
received  the  benefits  of  this  wonderful  deliverance  :  on  the 
day  of  its  occurrence,  the  period  of  the  Sabbath  afterwards 

the  redemption  from  Egypt,  and  typical  of  the  great  and  final  redemption  to 
be  made  once  for  all.  The  weekly  or  annual  recurrences  of  these  feasts, 
then,  are  not  the  whole  had  in  view  in  these  institutions  ;  but  the  system  of 
such  recurrences  :  all  of  which  take  their  date  from  the  same  remarkable 
period,  and  commemorate  the  same  thing.  Whatever,  therefore,  determines 
the  commencing  period  of  any  one  of  them,  determines  that  of  them  all  : 
and,  if  such  period  was  fixed  at  tlie  egress,  which  I  contend  was  the  fact, 
the  Sabbaths,  &c.  to  be  observed,  so  long  as  that  period  was  intended  to  be 
in  force,  must  have  had  an  authority  equal  to  that  established  at  the  creation. 
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to  be  observed  by  them,  was  fixed.  It  had,  therefore,  these 
peculiarities  in  it, — it  was  a  mark  or  sign  subsisting  between 
God  and  them  alone,  with  regard  to  this  occurrence ;  and 
this  occurrence  it  memoriahsed.  But,  on  the  same  day,  they 
were  also  commanded  to  memorialise  the  primitive  Sabbath 
of  rest.  It  also  differed  in  point  of  time  from  the  Sabbath 
held,  but  misunderstood  and  abused,  by  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours ;  which  nevertheless  was  binding  upon  them ;  and 
which  they  still  kept,  dedicating  it  to  their  primary  deity 
the  sun. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  in  any 
other  way  for  the  fact,  that  the  heathen,  who  had  apostatised 
from  the  true  religion,  kept  another  day.*  No  reason  for 
their  having  made  a  change  in  the  day  can  be  adduced,  as  far 
as  my  information  goes ;  and,  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  unanimous  in  dedicating  their 
principal  day  of  worship  to  the  sun,  and  hence  naming  it 
Sunday,  no  reasonable  doubt  can,  perhaps,  be  entertained 
that  this  was  the  day  originally  devoted  to  the  Sabbath  of 

*  That  the  heathen  kept  a  seventh  day  sacred,  is  generally,  and  fairly 
enough,  inferred  from  the  following  passages,  collected  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  and  others  from  the  Greek  poets,  'ES^ofz-arri  S"  »T£/Ta  xaBnXv^iv  ii^ov 
iifict^.  "  Afterwards,  on  the  seventh,  the  sacred  day  descended." — "EpHoi/.ov 
■hfia^  ttiv,  XXI  rui  TiriXuir  avocMra.  "The  seventh  day  was,  and  all  things 
had  been  finished  on  it." — 'EgSo^»  v,v  U^n.  "The  seventh, was  sacred."  — 
'EgSa^arj)  WX/5ra((*£v^Mv  E?  A;t;£^<ivTa5.  "And  On  the  seventh  morning  we  left 
the  stream  of  Acheron." — Kou  K'ho/Ji.n  h^ov  tifia^.  "  And  the  seventh  sacred  day." 
—  'E?S<!^aT»  auBi;  Xa/^'T^ov  <pa.o;  hiXioio.  "  And  again  the  seventh,  the  bright 
shining  of  tlie  sun." — "EZ'ho/ji.v  if  aya^oiin,  xa.i  iS^ofjct)  urn  yivi^Xn.  "  The  seventh 
was  among  good  things,  and  the  seventh  was  the  birth  day." — 'ES^ofimv 
vgurom,  >cai  i^oftti  lan  nXw  "  The  seventh  is  among  the  first,  and  the  seventh 
is  perfect." — 'ESiefictrtt  Sw,  xou  nnXicrfi.iya,  <pea,)irtt.  rirvKrai.  "  1  he  seventh,  m- 
deed,  on  which  all  things  were  finished." — 'EShfiarri  S'  >i»i  titiXiht  avatra. 
"And  on  the  seventh  morning  all  things  were  finished."  Dr.  Wallis  too 
cites  the  following,  after  Clemens,  from  Hesiod  :  "  Begin  we  with  ihe  first, 
and  the  fourth,  and  the  seventh,  a  sacred  day,  because  that  on  this  day 
Apollo,  who  has  a  golden  sword,  was  born  of  Latona."  Some  of  these 
])assages  identify  themselves,  beyond  all  doubt,  with  the  original  institution 
of  the  Sabbath,  mentioned  in  Genesis,  ii.  2,  3 ;  and  the  last  shews,  what 
indeed  mnumerable  other  testimonies  may  be  cited  to  shew,  that  this  Sab- 
bath was  by  the  heathen  dedicated  to  theit  supreme  deity  the  sun,  and  is  the 
same  with  our  Sunday.  Some  have  imagined,  that  the  day  dedicated  to 
Saturn,  our  Saturday,  was  the  great  day  with  them  ;  but  this  has  not  yet 
been  proved,  and,  I  conceive,  cannot  be.     See  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  v. 
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holy  rest.  We  have,  therefore,  now  two  distinct  days  marked 
as  Sabbaths :  the  one  set  apart  authoritatively  by  Moses  at 
the  time  of  the  egress,  and  regulated  in  its  recurrence  by 
that  event ;  another  sanctified  at  the  creation,  and  made 
holy  on  that  account ; — and  this  appears  to  be  that  which  the 
heathen  retained  as  their  Sunday. 

Now,  upon  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  taking  place,  we 
find  a  certain  day  observed  in  the  Church  as  a  day  of  sacred 
rest;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  termed  The  Lord's  -Day, 
{n  xupaxYi  rifjjs^a)  ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  this  falls 
upon  the  very  day,  which  appears  to  have  been  observed  as 
such  by  the  Patriarchs.  Upon  what  authority  this  was 
observed,  we  are  no  where  told,  as  Dr.  Whately  has  truly  re- 
marked ;  but  I  think  we  can  ascertain  even  this  point  also. 
For,  if  the  day  appointed  for  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath among  the  Jews,  as  a  peculia?'  people,  originated  on 
the  egress  from  Egypt ;  will  it  not  follow,  that  upon  that 
people's  ceasing  to  be  so,  that  appointment  also,  which  could 
have  been  only  temporary,  would  cease  to  be  binding,  not  in 
the  spirit,  but  in  the  letter  of  it  ?  Other  things  of  this  sort 
we  find  entirely  ceased.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  no  longer  to 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  priesthood ;  our  Lord  himself 
arising  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah:  which,  as  St.  Paul  tells 
us,  intimates  a  change  in  the  law  as  to  these  particulars, — 
in  this  case  the  elder  system  was  restored, — the  Temple 
with  its  furniture  "  waxed  old,"  and  was  ready  to  vanish 
away,  as  the  same  Apostle  also  teaches  us.  And  my  question 
is.  Did  not  the  temporary  and  ceremonial  observance  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  as  necessarily  cease  to  be  binding?*  I  must 
confess  I  believe  it  did ;  and  if  this  be  just,  then  the  original 
time  for  observing  the  Sabbath,  must,  by  right,  have 
recurred. 

*  So  Justin  Martyr,  as  I  understand  him,  in  the  following  passage  : 

'fij  ouv  aTo  ' Ali^xaf/.  H^^aro  ^t^trofih,  xai  'ATIO  MfiSEfiS  2ABBATON,  xai  Ouffiai, 
xai  'T^offfo^ai,  xcct  lo^ra),  xa.)  a7riiii^6n  ?;«  to  ffxXrt^oxa^iov  tou  \aiiZ  u/auv  rauToc 
dia,riTa.^6ar  ovrus  ■ravraB^ai  ?§£/,  xxrcc  rhv  tou  txt^os  /SowXijv,  tis  tov  Sia  Ttis  i-ri 
TOU  ytvov;  tou  AjSgaa^,  xcci  (fuXrii  louSx,  xai  Aa/3iS,  Ta^fivou  ysviiHtTtx  utov  tov  0lou 
X^itTToy,  orris  xai  aidvios  voftog  xa)  xoufh  S(aSj)«»)  tu  TavTi  xo<r//.<u  iKripufiriTo  9rpo- 
iXivffofiivos,  u;  ai  T^oXiXty/Aivai  -jr^ocpriTuai  irttfiaivouffi.  —  Dialog,  cum  Tryphone. 
p.  222,  edit.  1722.  If  it  be  replied,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  among- 
the  Jews  was  not  purely  ceremonial,  and  therefore  could  not  necessarily 
cease  with  the  ceremonial  observances  generally,  I  answer :  I  have  no  objec- 
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Let  us  now  see  how  the  fourth  commandment  is  framed ; 
for  if  it  refer  to  the  primitive  institution  only  for  its  sanc- 
tions, it  must  still  be  binding  in  its  spirit.  Exod.  xx.  8 — 12  : 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days 
shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work ;  but  the  seventh  day 
h  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God:  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-ser- 
vant, nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates  :  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day  :  Wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  hallowed  it."  This  contains,  perhaps,  the  original 
form  of  the  commandment;  which  is  repeated  nearly  word 
for  word  in  Deut.  v.  12 — 14,  as  already  remarked,  with  the 
additional  charge  given  to  the  Israelites  in  remembrance  of 
their  delivery  from  Egypt.  Separating  all  allusions  of  this 
sort,  therefore,  I  think  I  may  affirm,  that  our  commandment 
loses  all  connection  with  the  Jewish  polity  and  its  observ- 
ances ;  and  that  its  authority  stands  on  totally  different 
grounds,  and  those  which  must  first  have  made  it  binding 
upon  all ;  namely,  the  commandment  of  God  himself  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  creation. 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  of  those  festivals  which  have 
remained,  and  are  still  kept  by  us  in  common  with  the  Jews, 
none  are  retained  in  allusion  to  any  thing  purely  Jewish, 
but  with  reference  to  something  of  a  more  general  nature. 
Our  Passover,  for  example,  commemorates  the  death  of 
Christ  ;  for  it  is  said,  "  Christ,  our  Passover,  has  been  sacri- 
ficed ....  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast  :  not  with  the  old 
LEAVEN,"  Sec. ;  which  points  out  a  blessing  presented  to  all, 
and  not  merely  to  the  family  of  Jacob.  In  like  manner,  our 
Pentecost,  which  falls  in  with  that  of  the  Jews,  and  which 
was  celebrated  by  them  for  temporary  considerations,  is  cele- 

tion  to  this  statement.  My  argument  is  this  :  If  the  day  was  once  changed 
and  then  fixed  to  memorialise  the  Exodus,  merely,  with  reference  to  the  Jews 
as  a  peculiar  people ;  upon  a  new  system's  coming  in,  or  rather  upon  the 
old  one's  being  restored,  in  which  their  peculiarity  confessedly  ceased,  the 
change  in  the  observance  of  this  day  could  have  been  intended  only  as  tem- 
porary :  and  the  fact  is,  it  is  mentioned  as  such, — it  was  to  be  observed  in 
"  their  generations  for  ever,"  i.  e.  so  long  as  their  generations  alone  should 
be  matter  of  concern,  or,  as  the  Tlieocracy,  to  which  this  term  is  constantly 
applied,  should   last. 
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brated  with  us,  in  commemoration  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  vouchsafed  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  heathen. 
The  other  feasts  and  fasts  we  totally  disregard ;  not  because 
they  were  not  good,  but  because  they  ceased  to  be  binding 
with  the  existence  of  the  state  for  which  they  were  given. 

It  is  indeed  truly  remarkable,  that  our  Lord's  resurrection 
should  give  additional  sanctity  to  this  day ;  and  further,  that 
with  this,  not  only  should  a  door  of  faith  be  opened  to  the 
Gentiles  ;  but  that  it  should  be  put  so  entirely  on  the  footing 
which  it  had  in  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs. 

I  think,  therefore,  I  may  conclude  on  this  subject,  in 
opposition  both  to  Dr.  Paley  and  Dr.  Whately,  that  the 
ordinance  of  the  Sabbath  day  is  binding  on  Christians,  and 
because  its  observance  is  enjoined  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment. And  I  will  affirm,  that  not  only  are  we  bound  by  the 
law  of  the  land  to  keep  it  as  good  subjects ;  but  that  the 
legislature  itself  is  bound  to  protect  that  law  pure  and  invio- 
late :  not  because  it  is  expedient  to  do  so,  as  Dr.  Paley 
thinks ;  but  because  they  are  bound  by  this  same  command- 
ment, which  it  will  be  at  their  peril  to  transgress. — We  now 
return  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 


SECTION  XII. 


ON   THE  DOCTRINE  Ol-   THE  HOLY  TRINITY,  THE    DIVINITY  OP  CHRIST,  AND  OF 
THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

It  will  not  be  easy  perhaps  to  name  a  question,  on  which 
more  mistake,  rashness,  or  bad  feeling,  has  been  exercised, 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity :  not, 
I  believe,  because  it  involves  any  thing  more  difficult,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  understood,  than  those  we  have  hitherto  touched 
upon  ;  but  because  either  erroneous  principles  of  reasoning 
have  been  resorted  to,  or  many  of  the  plainest  declarations  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject  have  been  misunderstood  and  mis- 
applied. Hence  have  arisen  the  endless  controversies  which 
have  divided  society  on  this  question ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  that  victory  rather  than 
truth,  has,  with  many,  been  the  principal  object  had  in  view. 
In  discussing  this  question,  therefore,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
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keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  right  reason,  and  closely 
to  adhere  to  the  plain  and  obvious  declarations  of  Holy  Writ. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity  must  be  extremely 
limited.  We  can  gather,  indeed,  both  from  nature  and  the 
Scripture,  that  He  must  be  infinitely  wise  and  good,  and  that 
His  power  must  be  such,  as  far  to  exceed  any  idea  we  can 
form  concerning  it;  but  how  these  his  attributes  co-operate 
and  harmonise,  or  how  their  influence  is  exerted  for  the  good 
of  inferior  beings,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  say.  Of 
the  simple  attribute  of  injinity  we  can  entertain  nothing  like 
an  adequate  notion  ;  much  less  can  we  of  the  combined 
operations  of  others,  each  of  which  possesses  this  property  at 
the  least.  On  subjects  of  this  sort,  therefore,  it  will  be  our 
wisdom  to  say  nothing  :  and  to  speak  on  others  connected 
with  them,  with  that  moderation  and  reverence,  which  the 
depth  and  awfulness  of  the  subject  demand. 

If,  then,  we  take  our  stand  on  nature,  and  view  the 
apparently  interminable  depths  of  creation,  examine  its 
wonderful  order  and  regularity ;  and  then  calculate,  as  far 
as  discovery  has  enabled  us,  the  astonishingly  mighty  and 
minute  adjustment  which  regulates  all  its  parts;  we  cannot 
but  conclude,  that  as  far  as  these  extend,  at  least,  there  must 
also  be  kept  up  the  exertion  of  a  power  equally  stupendous; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  much  superior  to  these  things  as 
the  artificer  among  ourselves  is  to  the  most  ingenious  and 
accurately  constructed  machine.  In  the  latter  case,  we 
can  see  indeed  how  the  impelling  forces  are  communicated 
and  carried  on  ;  and  hence  can  calculate  their  effects,  by 
knowing  the  quantities  and  directions  of  their  moving  causes; 
but  even  here,  let  it  be  remembered,  our  experiments  are  all 
regulated  by  laws,  of  the  origin  or  reason  of  which  we  can 
know  nothing.  In  the  government  of  the  motions  of  the 
universe,  however,  in  which  whole,  and  apparently  eternal, 
systems  of  order  and  of  action  are  kept  up,  we  discover  no- 
thing of  the  cumbrance  of  machinery,  nothing  of  the  ropes 
and  pulleys,  the  levers  or  the  inclined  planes,  to  which  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse.  Here  all  is  quiet,  orderly,  and 
constant,  —  all,  from  the  mightiest  system  down  to  the 
smallest  insect,  pursuing,  without  a  murmur  or  sensible 
deviation,  the  great  end  for  which  they  have  been  severally 
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called  into  being.  The  Power,  then,  which  has  formed  and 
still  regulates  these,  is  not  only  immense,  omnipotent,  and 
unsearchable,  but  wonderful  in  operation :  his  thoughts  must 
therefore  be  as  much  above  our  thoughts  as  his  ways  are 
above  our  ways :  but  what  these  are,  let  none  presume  to 
determine. 

This  is,  I  think,  what  reasonable  inquiry  would  arrive  at 
with  respect  to  the  Deity;  and  this  is  just  what  our  Scrip- 
tures teach  us.  "  He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,"  say  they, 
and  ''by  Him  all  things  do  consist."  "  In  Him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being;"  and  He  is  "the  high  and  lofty 
one  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  before  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  are  but  as  grasshoppers."  "  He  is,"  say  they, 
"  the  eternal  and  invisible  God,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or 
can  see;"  and,  "  known  to  Him  are  all  his  works,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  ;"  and,  again,  **  The  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered,"  and  "  not  so  much  as  a  sparrow  can 
fall  without  his  permission,"  To  Him  the  grass  of  the  field 
owes  its  verdure,  the  blossoms  their  beauty,  and  every  thing 
existing  its  origin  and  its  support. 

Here,  then,  reason  and  Scripture  agree:  —  they  go  hand 
in  hand  as  far  as  knowledge  is  either  attainable  or  useful, 
and  there  they  stop.  One  remarkable  difference,  not  discord, 
is,  however,  observable  here,  which  is  this  :  Our  Scripture 
deigns  to  carry  reason  one  step  farther,  in  order  to  shew  it, 
that  God  is  not  only  an  object  of  wonder  and  of  terror,  of 
majesty  and  power  unapproachable;  but  of  love  inexhaust- 
ible: that  not  only  is  his  care  and  providence  extended  to 
worlds  innumerable ;  but  his  goodness  and  love  to  thousands 
of  generations,  insomuch  that  a  hair  of  their  head  cannot 
perish,  nor  one  of  their  seed  beg  their  bread.  Nor  is  this 
superfluous.  The  reasonable  soul  must  have  perished,  had  it 
remained  destitute  of  knowledge  and  mercy  such  as  this. 
The  mighty  fabric  of  God's  works  could,  in  such  a  case, 
only  have  overwhelmed  the  mind  in  its  endeavours  to 
catch  something  like  an  adequate  idea  of  His  wisdom  and 
greatness;  while  its  hope,  its  love,  and  its  sympathies,  must 
have  languished  and  expired.  Here  it  could  have  found 
nothing  capable  of  administering  instruction  or  strength  to 
its  weaknesses,  and  nothing  to  foster  or  call  fortli  the  warm 
expressions  of  its  praise.     In  this  respect  we  may  truly  say. 
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The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the 
droppings  of  the  honey-comb ;  and  that  in  keeping  it  there 
is  indeed  a  great  reward. 

We  have  arrived,  then,  at  one  conclusion,  in  which  we 
find  Scripture  and  reason  united  ;  and  in  which,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  Let  us  now 
approach  the  next  question,  namely,  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  ; 
and  here,  as  before,  we  will  first  consult  reason,  and,  secondly, 
the  Scripture. 

If  we  can  suppose  it  at  all  necessary,  that  a  knowledge  of 
God  as  an  object  of  worship  should  be  revealed,  we  can  also 
see  that  some  definite  idea  of  his  being  ought  also  to  be 
made  known.  Men  are  not  sent  into  this  world  with  minds 
rich  in  metaphysical  knowledge  ;  few  can  be  so  circumstanced 
or  gifted  as  ever  to  make  any  considerable  progress  in  this ; 
and  even  the  few  who  do,  entertain  notions  so  vague, 
discordant,  and  dissatisfactory,  on  the  plainest  questions, 
that  any  thing  but  agreement  is  found  to  exist  among 
them.  It  may,  therefore,  have  been  the  will  of  the  Deity 
to  afford,  in  condescension  to  our  weaknesses,  a  definite  idea 
of  himself,  in  the  Being  called  in  the  Scriptures  his  Son; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  we  are  informed  that  our  first  parents 
were  created  in  the  image  of  God  :*  hence  too  we  read  of 

*  And,  perhaps,  with  this  view  it  is  said,  (Rom.  v.  14,)  that  "  Adam  was 
the  figure  (tuV«,-)  of  him  who  was  to  come," — namely,  of  Christ:  and  if  so, 
the  being  created  in  the  image  of  God  must  mean,  not  in  the  image  of  him 
who  was  and  is  invisible,  but  of  him  who  should  be  revealed ;  which  is 
fully  justified  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  John.  Hence,  too, 
perhaps,  the  frequent  instances  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
word  uiigcl  is  so  used  as  to  be  synonymous  with  Jehovah  and  Elohim.  (Gen. 
xxxii.  29 ;  Hosea,  xii.  4,  5,  &c.)  The  ancient  Jews  and  Targumists  gave  this 
person  the  title  of  the  Word  Hy^  or  «-)»'<»),  which  Philo  prostitutes  and 
identifies  with  the  ^oyos  of  Plato,  in  order  to  suit  his  Platonism.  In  the 
same  sense  is  it  laken  by  St.  John,  i.  1,  &c.  It  seems  to  me,  moreover, 
scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  personification  of  Wisdom  in  the 
Proverbs,  chapters  viii.  and  ix.,  is  intended  to  apply  in  tlie  same  manner 
with  the  Targumic  N"1b"^Ki  {Word)  and  the  Word  {x'oyoi)  of  St.  John  :  and, 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  commence  the  first  verse  in  Genesis  with  "Bj/u'JS(/o?«,"(nK)?-in2) 
adopting  the  very  sentiment  contained  in  the  Proverbs,  viii.  •2.2,  23,  &c., 
which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  apply  immediately  to  Christ.  (John, 
i.  3  ;  Eph.  iii.  9;  Col.  i.  16  ;  Heb.  iii.  3  ;  Uev.  iii.  14,  &c.)  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews,  the  Apostles,  and  some  of  the  first 
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Jehovah  having  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs  and  others  in  the 
form  of  a  naan;  not  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  idea  which 
they  ought  to  have  entertained  of  Him,  whom  the  heaven  of 
heavens  could  not  contain  ;  but  only,  to  concentrate  and  pre- 
sent to  their  minds  some  definite  idea  of  himself  as  the 
object  of  Divine  worship.  Now,  to  shew  that  there  was  a 
necessity  that  something  like  this  should  be  done,  we  may 
perhaps  cite  the  general  character  of  man,  as  exemplified 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  heathen  countries  in  particular. 
The  notions  of  God  held  by  the  originators  of  idolatry,  seem, 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  them,  to  have  been  as  nearly  con- 
current as  possible  with  the  abstract  notion  generally  held, 
and  which  we  have  already  shewn  is  consistent  both  with 
Scripture  and  reason  ;  but  in  all  these  cases,  images,  perhaps 
as  personifications,  were  resorted  to  for  the  use  of  the  many; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  even  in  Christian  churches,  and 
in  modern  times,  those  who  still  argue  for  the  use  of  these ; 
and  who  actually  introduce  images  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  wandering  thoughts  of  both  the  literate  and  the 
illiterate,  —  a  custom  deemed  unnecessary  and  actually  for- 

Fathers  of  the  Church-  That  something  similar  might  have  been  held  by 
Plato,  is  easily  enough  to  be  accounted  for,  if  such  opinion  existed,  as  it 
appears  it  did,  among  the  Jews,  prior  to  his  times.  The  doctrine  taught  by 
Plato,  however,  differed  most  widely  from  that  taught  by  the  Jews  :  with  him 
it  formed  part  of  the  emanation  system  of  philosophy ;  with  them  an  article  of 
religious  belief,  which  they  dared  not  attempt  to  explain.  Tlie  manner  in 
wliich  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  speaks  on  this  subject  is  well  worth  notice, — 
it  is  this  (Gen.  iii.  22)  :  n^H^  HTl'  nnm  □IN  NNI  lD'hS^S*  "1  XIO'C  10N1 
&c.  XOno  'Otrn  '>-\'>n'>  N*JNT  no  yn  'oVr  ^n  "And  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
God  said,  Behold  Adam,  whom  I  have  created  alone  (or  rather  only  one,  or 
only-begotten  one)  in  ray  world,  even  as  I  am  alone  (or  only  one,  or  only- 
begotten  one)  in  the  high  heavens;"  where,  as  Glassius  justly  remarks, 
("ChristologiaMosaica,''  p.  28),  we  see  the  Word  (Xo)/i),-)ofSt.  John  exhibited 
as  the  only-begotten,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Bertholdt,  indeed,  has,  in  his 
"  Christologia  Judseorum,"  thought  proper  to  treat  every  thing  occurring  of  this 
kind  as  mythical,  as  the  mere  fabrications  of  poetical  genius,  or  the  inventions 
of  philosophy.  We  know,  however,  of  neitlier  y)oetry  nor  philosophy  culti- 
vated by  the  Jews,  independent  of  their  Bible ;  and  their  Bible  they  have 
always  maintained  to  be  God's  word  :  tiieir  notions,  therefore,  must  have 
grown  out  of  die  Bible,  not  the  Bible  out  of  their  notions,  as  Mr.  Bertholdt 
preposterously  contends  :  and  it  is  as  much  in  our  power,  now  to  determine 
how  far  these  notions  are  correct,  as  it  was  in  that  of  any  uninspired  men  at 
any  day.  being  in  possession,  as  we  are,  of  the  authentic  documents  used  by 
tliem. 
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bidden  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  for  this  reason :  Men  are  there 
taught  to  worship  the  Son  even  as  thei/  toorship  the  Father ; 
that  in  him  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells ;  that  he  is 
the  express  image  of  his  person  ;  that  he  is  God,  and  was 
God  in  the  beginning  ;  that  he  had  glory  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  began ;  that  he  is  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  that  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made. 
And  our  Lord  himself  expressly  declares,  that  he  who  had 
seen  him  had  (as  far  as  He  could  be  seen)  seen  the  Father; 
and  that  he  and  the  Father  are  one.  Here  then  a  definite, 
not  an  abstract,  notion  of  the  Deity  as  the  object  of  reli- 
gious worship  is  inculcated  :  and  I  think  I  may  affirm,  that 
it  is  sufficiently  intelligible  for  the  most  ignorant;  while  it 
presents  nothing  likely,  either  to  offend  the  reason,  to  exceed 
the  credibility,  or  be  unsuitable  to  the  wants,  of  the  learned. 
Another  intelligible  and  practical  end  for  which  the  Son 
of  God  was  revealed,  was  to  make  an  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  man ;  which  we  have  seen  could  be  effected  by  no 
other :  but  on  this  we  shall  now  offer  nothing  more  than  this 
remark.  We  may,  however,  notice  the  circumstance  of  God 
made  manifest  in  the  flesh  in  one  other  point  of  view,  and 
one  in  which  it  cannot  but  be  valuable  to  us:  it  is  this: 
Example  is  better  than  precept;  it  is,  we  know,  more  easy 
to  be  understood,  and  less  likely  to  be  mistaken.  The  Scrip- 
tures, we  also  know,  have  been  and  still  are,  grievously 
misunderstood  and  misappHed.  Words  are  at  best  but  unsteady 
mediums  of  instruction  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  that  so 
much  mistake  is  found  to  exist  on  this,  and,  indeed,  on  every 
subject,  where  nothing  more  stable  can  be  called  in  to  our 
aid.  The  example  of  Christ  is  therefore,  in  this  respect, 
beyond  all  estimation  valuable ;  and  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  those  cases,  in  which  we  are,  through  the  infirmities 
inseparable  from  our  nature,  most  likely  to  fail.  Ex- 
perience tells  us,  that  trial  is  the  common  lot  of  man : 
philosophy  assures  us,  that  it  is  unavoidable,  and  almost 
necessary :  true  religion  declares,  that  the  believer's  un- 
disturbed place  of  rest  is  in  another  state  of  being.  But 
it  is  the  character  of  Christ  alone  which  exhibits  the  rich 
combination  of  power  without  insolence,  dignity  without 
pomp,  faith  without  ostentation — of  forbearance,  forgiveness, 
and  even  prayer  for  his  enemies,  under  circumstances  the 
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most  aggravated  and  painful.  It  is  here,  indeed,  that  we 
can,  for  the  first  and  the  last  time,  see  at  once  the  power 
to  avenge,  to  forbear,  and  to  forgive,  united:  wealth  un- 
limited, for  he  was  King  of  the  princes  of  the  earth,  associ- 
ated with  the  wanderer  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ; 
and  all  undertaken,  submitted  to,  and  carried  on,  purely 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  and  to  reconcile 
fallen  man  with  his  offended  Maker  and  God.  Whatever 
philosophy  may  have  thought  of  its  ideal  perfect  man,*  (and, 
in  this  respect,  its  conclusions  are  valuable,)  we  possess, 
in  the  simple  and  unaffected  narrative  of  the  Evangelists, 
infinitely  more,  and  what  is  incomparably  better,  in  the 
life  and  conversation  of  the  Son  of  God  :  virtue  higher  than 
any  thing  which  morality  has  ever  dictated  ;  and  purposes  as 
just  as  they  are  glorious  and  animating,  exhibited,  realised, 
recommended.  And  if  these  are,  indeed,  such  as  to  exceed 
every  expectation  fully  to  make  our  own  ;  they  are  still  such 
as  we  can  cordially  labour  to  imitate.  And,  when  it  is  known, 
that  grace  sufficient  shall  be  afforded,  faith  can  rest  assured, 
that  its  labour  shall  never  be  in  vain.  Here,  then,  we  have 
(what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  would  be  afforded,  had 
the  Deity  himself  condescended  to  instruct  and  inform  us) 
precepts  the  most  perfect  and  pure,  illustrated  and  urged 
by  an  example  the  most  intelligible  and  encouraging.  And, 
if  these  are  too  elevated  to  allow  of  even  a  hope  that 
they  can  ever  be  altogether  complied  with  by  us,  they  do, 
at  least,  present  us  with  something  with  which  the  most 
fastidious  can  never  find  fault,  or  the  most  illiterate  misun- 
derstand ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  the  crowning  glory  of  them 
all,  they  teach  us  that,  "  if  a^iy  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and  he  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins."  But,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  had  an 
imperfect  law  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
our  conduct,  or  an  imperfect  example  to  illustrate  it,  then 
might  an  objection  fairly  have  been  urged  against  both  the 
divinity  and  reasonableness  of  such  a  system ;  and  finally, 
against  its  general  reception.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
we  have  not  only  ample  room  for  the  exertion  of  the  highest 
virtues  ;  but  encouragement  to  press  on  for  the  acquisition 

*  Plato's  Republics,  book  2. 
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of  still  greater  degrees  of  excellence,  with  an  example  before 
us,  which  can  only  become  the  more  amiable  and  inviting- 
the  more  nearly  we  approach  it ;  and  which  cannot  but 
administer  greatly  to  our  strength,  while  it  holds  out  the 
certain  prospect  of  success. 

Questions  may,  however,  arise  as  to  the  particular  Divinity 
of  the  Son  ;  whether,  for  instance,  he  may  be  considered 
as  Divine,  by  himself  and  alone,  and  be  compared  with  the 
Father,  as  it  regards  His  several  attributes,  or  otherwise. 

I  answer :  I  can  only  say,  that  as  the  Scripture  appears 
to  represent  Christ  as  proceeding  from  the  Father,  and 
being  very  God,  just  as  any  son  of  man  may  be  said  to  pro- 
ceed from  his  natural  father  and  be  very  man,  although  it  is 
quite  out  of  my  power  to  particularise  about  the  process  in  either 
case;  so  I  think  I  can  reasonably  believe  Christ  to  be  of  God, 
and  very  God;  a  Being  proceeding  from  the  eternal,  invisible, 
and  incomprehensible  Fountain  of  life  and  light,  and  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  creatures  such  as  we  are,  as  far  as 
such  comprehension  is  necessary  to  our  instruction  and  wel- 
fare. If  it  be  asked.  Whether  the  Father  and  the  Son  can 
be  considered,  each  as  existing  absolutely  and  independently 
of  the  other,  and  exerting  the  powers  of  independent  Deity? 
I  answer  at  once  :  I  cannot  tell.  Reason  has  nothing  to  offer 
on  the  subject,  the  one  way  or  the  other;  and  the  Scrip- 
tures are  silent.  The  revelation  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  practical,  not  abstract,  purposes; 
and,  if  the  salvation  of  the  soul  can  be  secured  on  this 
view  of  it,  I  need  never  be  anxious  about  the  metaphysical 
part  of  the  question.  Further  knowledge  may,  indeed, 
enable  me  to  enter  upon  this :  but,  as  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  such  knowledge  is  now  unattainable ;  I  am  content,  as 
I  think  I  ought  to  be,  with  that  which  has  been  revealed, 
and  revealed  manifestly  for  my  good.  If  it  be  said,  that 
what  has  just  been  advanced  is  impossible,  and  therefore 
incredible  ;  my  answer  is :  I  wish  to  be  informed  on  what 
grounds  this  impossibility  can  be  made  out.  All  that  can 
be  said  must  amount  merely  to  this :  that  it  is  not  consist- 
ent with  what  we  now  know;  but  this  I  shall  deny.  It 
indeed  requires  knowledge  greater  than  any  we  possess, 
but  it  presents  nothing  inconsistent  with  what  we  have. 
Any  king  may  invest  his  son  with  the  executive  part  of  his 
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government;  and  this  we  know  has  often  been  done.  The 
analogy,  therefore,  will  here  hold  good,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  different  cases  extends.  And,  if  the  nature  of 
such  king  be,  that  he  is  invisible,  incomprehensible,  and 
inaccessible,  (which  we  may  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment,) it  will  perhaps  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  other 
method,  by  which  an  intercourse  with  his  subjects  could  be 
carried  on.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  attempt  to  solve  this  mighty  problem ;  much 
less  to  limit  the  powers  of  Christ  to  the  executive  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  I  only  contend  for  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  doctrine  ;  and  maintain,  that  he  is  revealed  to  us, 
and  represented  as  having  created  all  things,  and  being  the 
judge  of  all  men  :  that  this  is  all  I  know,  and  therefore 
all  I  can  say ;  but  it  will  not  hence  follow,  that  this  is  all 
the  truth,  or  all  that  is  known  on  this  subject  by  superior 
beings :  this  will  involve  questions  totally  different,  and 
questions  with  which  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  I 
only  contend,  that  the  doctrine,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is 
reasonable  and  most  encouraging ;  that  it  presents  the  ob- 
ject of  Christian  worship,  as  dignified  and  definite  ;  as  the 
anointed  of  the  Father,  and  appointed  the  head  of  all  things 
to  his  Church ;  as  the  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  of  his  fol- 
lowers; and  as  the  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  honour. 
That  such  a  Being  should  become  incarnate,  *  I  can  see 
nothing  either  ditTicult  or  improbable  to  suppose  ;  particularly 
if  some  adequate  end  was  had  in  view  ;  and  this,  we  are 
plainly  taught,  was  the  case.  How  the  Deity  ought  to  dispose 
of  his  favours  or  exercise  his  power,  it  cannot  be  the  pro- 
vince of  reason  to  determine ;  if  he  has  exercised  the  one, 
and  disposed  of  the  other,  in  a  way  intelligible,  and  such 
as  to  make  them  available  and   accessible  to  all,  (which  we 

*  John,  i.  14  :  "  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,"  &c. 
And  Heb.  ii.  16  :  "For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels;  but 
he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  The  consideration  of  Christ's  becoming 
incarnate,  in  order  to  accommodate  himself  to  our  capacity,  is  often  dwelt 
upon  by  the  earlier  fathers  of  the  Church  ;  and,  as  they  generally  applied  this 
in  answer  to  the  philosophers  of  their  day,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  sound  and 
appropriate.  See  Catholic  Epist.  of  Barnabas;  Wake's  edit.  pp.  166,  7. 
"  But  he  ...  was  content  ...  to  appear  in  the  flesh  . .  .  For  had  he  not  come- 
in  thcjlesh,  how  should  7nen  have  been  able  lo  look  upon  him,  that  thci/  might  be 
saved?"  &c.  So  Ignatius,  ib.  p.  73  :  "  God  {himself)  appearing  in  the  form  of 
a  vian''    Justin  Martyr,  I.  Apol.  ed.   1700.  pp.  10,  46,  95,  &c.    See  also 
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are  taught  he  has  done),  it  is  the  duty  of  reason,  not  only 
to  accede,  but  to  be  thankful;  not  only  to  admire,  but  to 
extol ;  and  to  bring  all  situated  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence,  both  to  embrace  and  to  enjoy. 

Another  very  common  and  very  plausible  argument  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject  is: — The  Scriptures  represent  God 
as  One;  but  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  represents  him  as 
Three;  arguing,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  that  God 
is  One ;  and  thus  presenting  the  insuperable  paradox,  that 
One  is  Three,  and  Three  are  One.  I  will  answer :  If  this  is 
really  the  state  of  the  case,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or 
monstrous.  If,  for  example,  any  one  should  affirm  and 
insist  upon  it,  that  one  man  is  three  men;  and  vice  versa, 
that  three  men  are  only  one  man,  I  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  affirming,  that  such  person  must  be  out 
of  his  senses.  But,  I  believe,  this  is  not  the  true  state  of 
the  case.  The  truth  is,  it  is  only  a  supposition  stated  as  a 
fact ;  and  then  from  this,  the  argument,  framed  on  what 
has  been  termed  a  redact io  ad  absurdum,  has  been  proposed. 
The  doctrine  is,  as  I  understand  it,  thus  held :  God  is  One ; 
but  this  One  God  has,  for  reasons  the  most  encouraging  to 
us,  thought  proper  to  reveal  himself  in  the  persons  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  first,  he  is 
the  incomprehensible  origin  of  all  things  ;  in  the  second,  he 
is  my  Redeemer  ;  and  in  the  third,  he  supports  and  sancti- 
fies me.  The  end  of  all  this  I  can  see  and  appreciate ; 
but  how  this  mystery  exists,  revelation  has  no  where  in- 
formed me;  and,  the  facts  of  the  case  being  far  above  my 
observation  and  research,  reason  cannot.  The  miraculous 
character  of  the  Bible  (for  such  it  professes  to  be)  demands 
my  faith  in  all  its  declarations ;  but  the  limited  nature  of 
my  faculties  will  not  enable  me  fully  to  analyse  them  all; 

the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  admirable  work  on  Justin's  opinions,  &c.  chap,  ii.; 
Shepherd  of  Hernias  (edit.  1710),  p.  280;  Arnobius  adversiis  Gentes, 
lib.  i.  p.  36  (ed.  1634).  Irena;us,  lib.  iii.  cap.  18,  has:  "  Unus  Christus 
Jesus  Dominus  noster  .  . .  invisibilis  visibilis  factus,  et  incomprehensibiiis 
factus  comprehensibilis,  et  impassibilis  passibilis,  et  Verbum  homo."  lb. 
cap.  20 :  ...  "  Per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt,  qui  et  semper  aderat  generi 
humano,  hunc  in  novissimis  temporibus,  secundijm  praefinitum  tempus  a 
Patre,  unitum  suo  plasmati,  passibilem  hominem  factum,"  Sec.  Eusebius,  in 
liis  "Dcmonstratio  Evangelica"  (as  does  also  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  "Scriptural 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity")  accounts  for  this  mystery  l>y  having  recourse  to  tlie 
emafiatioii  sj/stcjii.     This  is  more  than  I  dare  do. 
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and  this  last  may  be  said  of  every  elemental  principle  in 
every  science.  These  I  must  take  fo.  granted.  Is  it,  then, 
I  ask,  too  much  to  require,  that  reason  should  stop  short 
vi^hen  the  essence  of  the  Divine  mind  is  proposed  for  matter 
of  debate?  or,  the  manner  in  which  it  exists,  or  ought  to 
be  revealed,  is  attempted  to  be  ascertained  ?  To  say,  in  such 
a  case,  that  the  persons  in  which  He  has  thought  proper  to 
reveal  himself,  being  three,  cannot  subsist  in  his  divinity, 
because  that  is  said  to  be  one,  is  to  assume  a  knowledpe  of 
principles  and  of  facts,  to  which  none  but  a  madman  would 
think  of  laying  claim  ;  and,  to  determine  what  must  be  the 
nature  and  particular  properties  of  an  Almighty  Being, 
whom  no  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see.  Why,  then,  it  may 
again  be  asked,  has  the  revelation  said  so  much  on  this 
subject,  and  so  little  that  can  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
our  capacities?  Why,  for  example,  has  it  introduced  the 
question  sufficiently  definite  to  excite  inquiry,  and  then 
stopped  short,  refusing  that  further  information,  which  is 
necessary  to  ensure  belief?  My  answer  is  :  There  appears 
to  me  to  be  no  more  revealed  on  this  point,  than  is  necessary 
to  be  believed  by  every  man  who  would  entertain  a  reason- 
able hope  of  salvation.  If  it  was,  indeed,  the  will  of  the 
Deity  that  this  should  be  effected  by  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ;  and  by  the  power  which  we  are  further  taught 
consists  in  his  mediation :  and  if  both  reason  and  the 
Scripture  have  declared,  that  no  man  can  redeem  his  bro- 
ther; and  that  this  fell  not  within  the  compass  even  of  an- 
gelic powers ;  then  was  it  reasonable  and  right  that  the 
uncreated  dignity  of  the  Redeemer  should  also  be  re- 
vealed, in  order  to  demand  and  to  exercise  the  faith  of  every 
candidate  for  eternal  bliss.  Cursed,  we  know,  is  he  that 
trusteth  in  any  son  of  man,  however  lofty  his  situation  or 
extensive  his  power :  but,  when  we  are  told  that  our  Re- 
deemer was  with  God  before  the  world  existed,  and  was 
God,  and  that  he  then  enjoyed  the  incommunicable  glory 
of  the  Father ;  we  then  know  that  he  is  worthy  to  be 
honoured,  even  as  the  Father  is ;  and  that  he  who  believes  in 
the  Father,  can  with  confidence  also  believe  in  him.  But 
we  are  also  told,  that  although  now  elevated  above  the  hea- 
ven, he  is  still  touched  with  the  feelings  of  our  infirmities: 
and  if  so,  then  are  the  principles  and  the  object  of  our  faith 
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complete  in  all  their  parts ;  and  it  will  follow,  that  he  who 
doubts,  doubts  unreasonably;  and  most  justly  deserves  all 
the  consequences  pronounced  against  unbelief. 

But  suppose  we  allow,  that  greater  information  might  have 
been  given  on  this  subject;  What  now,  it  might  be  asked, 
could  have  been  its  object  or  its  end?  The  main  ends  had 
already  been  sufficiently  provided  for ;  namely,  the  salvation 
of  the  soul :  the  utmost,  then,  for  which  this  knowledge  could 
have  been  afforded  must  have  been  to  satisfy  curiosity ;  and 
Who  shall  tell  where  this  curiosity  should  end  ?  Instead  of 
having  a  revelation  of  moderate  length,  we  must  now  have 
had  one  drawn  out  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  dealing  in 
matter  in  many  cases  the  most  frivolous,  and  in  others  the 
most  obscure  possible ;  such  as,  in  fact,  a  great  part  of  the 
pretended  revelations  of  the  Hindus  and  Buddhists  is  ;  which 
every  body  knows  could  never  have  come  from  a  wise  and 
good  God.  But  suppose  we  allow,  that  a  real  revelation  of  all 
the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  earth  could  have  been  made  (and 
it  is  best  to  suppose  all,  in  order  to  meet  the  whole  of  every 
case),  the  question  will  now  be  :  To  whom  could  such  a  revela- 
tion have  been  sent,  in  order  to  secure  its  being  understood  ? 
Certainly  not  to  the  learned  ;  for,  whatever  knowledge  they 
may  possess,  the  nature  of  the  case  makes  it  quite  impossible 
they  can  know  any  thing  whatsoever  of  the  particulars  of  a 
spiritual  world  :  all  they  know  is  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  things  about  them ;  all  they  believe  beyond  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  Such  revelation,  therefore,  were  it  made  at  all, 
would  labour  under  this  difficulty,  viz.  that  no  one  could  un- 
derstand it ;  for  it  would  be  in  vain  to  apply  to  the  ignorant, 
where  the  learned  had  failed.  The  revelation  we  have,  does, 
therefore,  to  my  mind,  stop  at  the  very  point  at  which  a  reve- 
lation from  above  would  stop  :  it  imparts  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  salvation,  and  all  on  these  points  into 
which  we  are  qualified  to  enter :  and  here  it  most  prudently 
forbids  further  inquiry :  leaving,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the 
exercise  of  our  talents  for  the  acquisition  of  those  arts  and 
sciences,  which  will  be  beneficial  to  society  and  creditable 
to  ourselves ;  but  demanding  an  implicit  faith  in  those 
things  which,  how  elevated  soever  above  our  powers  to 
analyse,  arc,  nevertheless,  to  the  meanest  capacity,  such  as 
cannot  fail  to  be  the  most  instructive  and  encouraging. 
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Having  said  thus  much  on  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  and  on 
the  general  question  relating  to  these  mysterious  points,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  urge  much  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
third  person, — namely,  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  we  know  is. 
The  Scriptures  speak  plainly  and  repeatedly  of  such  person, 
and  in  a  way  sufficiently  guarded,  to  convince  us  that  no  con- 
fusion existed  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  committed 
them  to  writing.  "  If  I  go  not  from  you,"  says  our  Lord, 
*'  the  Comforter  (the  Spirit,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive) 
will  not  come  ;  but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him." — "  Baptising 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."—"  The  Holy  Ghost  had  not  yet  been  given."—"  They 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  cite  more  passages  on  this  subject:  no- 
thing can  be  more  clear,  distinct,  or  orderly  than  the  manner 
in  Avhich  these  are  enounced.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
personality  of  the  one  is  delivered  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  with  that  of  the  other ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  fact  of  the  case,  it  can  be  nothing  short  of  im- 
piety to  endeavour,  by  any  forced  gloss,  to  give  a  different 
representation  of  the  doctrine.  Reason  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter  farther  than  its  duty  to  bow  to  whatever  is  proposed 
on  good  and  adequate  grounds ;  and  faith  will  at  once  recog- 
nise its  duty  both  to  believe  and  to  adore.  In  the  last  cita- 
tion, the  eflects,  as  of  a  powerful  and  almighty  agent,  are 
expressly  stated  :  and,  throughout  the  writings  of  the  Apostles, 
as  well  as  in  many  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  assisting 
co-operations  of  this  Divine  being  are  pointed  out  as  the  privi- 
lege for  which  the  believer  ought  to  pray.  But  how  this 
being  exists,  or  is  identified,  or  united,  or  co-operates,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  I  knovv^  not:  no  one  has  informed  me; 
and  therefore  I  must  be  content  to  remain  ignorant.  One 
thing  I  know,  and  with  this  I  am  satisfied.  The  Scriptures 
represent  him  as  an  object  of  faith  ;  they  insist  on  this  again 
and  again.  They  go  farther ;  they  tell  me  of  his  offices  ;  that 
he  is  the  Comforter ;  that  he  must  dwell  within  me ;  must 
sanctify  and  preserve  me,  until  the  day  of  redemption,  unless 
I  would  be  a  reprobate.  These  aids  I  know  I  want ;  and  these 
1  know,  too,  the  Scriptures  most  distinctly  and  clearly  pro- 
mise to  him  who  duly  seeks  them.     But,  as  to  the  particulars. 
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how,  and  in  what  way,  and  when,  these  effects  are  to  be 
brought  about,  I  am  not  told  ;  and  I  think,  if  I  were,  I  should 
be  no  gainer  by  the  additional  information.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  the  natural  world.  The  acorn,  by  some  means  or 
other,  becomes  an  oak ;  the  grain  of  corn  grows  up  into  an 
ear ;  and  the  wildest  flower  on  the  plain  springs  up,  blossoms, 
and  yields  its  seed,  by  a  power  equally  far  removed  from  my 
comprehension,  and  impervious  to  my  research.  All,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  I  can  see  and  judge,  is  conspiring  to  promote 
some  good  and  beneficent  end  ;  and  with  this  knowledge 
I  am,  as  I  ought  to  be,  thankful  and  content. 

But  suppose  I  am  discontent.  Will  the  exertion  of  any 
powers  with  which  man  is  endued  carry  me  any  farther  ? 
And  must  not  all  my  endeavours  in  these  pursuits  end  in 
failure  ?  The  experiments  already  made  on  these  subjects 
are  certainly  numerous  enough  to  convince  all  future  ad- 
venturers, that  to  press  them  farther  must  end  in  similar 
discomfiture  and  disappointment.  But  this  is  not  all ;  failure 
is  not  the  only  consequence  to  be  dreaded  ;  gross  impiety  will 
also  attach  itself  to  the  endeavour  :  and,  what  is  still  more 
to  be  feared,  the  being  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind :  a 
positive  withdrawment  of  the  means  of  grace  may  be  again, 
as  it  often  has  been,  the  fate  of  him  who  has  boldness  enough 
to  deny,  that  *'  secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God," 
and  to  pry  into  those  things  for  which  neither  powers  nor 
information  have  been  afforded,  such  as  to  warrant  any  sound 
or  useful  results.  Religion,  to  deserve  that  name,  must 
necessarily  rest  on  faith ;  and  that  cannot  be  termed  faith 
which  resolves  every  thing  to  the  evidence  of  sight.  Faith 
cannot  indeed  be  exerted,  where  the  matter  to  be  believed 
is  manifestly  absurd  or  inconsistent ;  but  no  such  thing 
can  be  affirmed  of  this  doctrine.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
said  is.  It  is  inexplicable ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, "  It  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it ;"  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  affirming  that  it  is  incredible.  Difficulties 
equally  great  and  insurmountable  attach  themselves  to  some 
part  or  other  of  every  science;  and,  indeed,  to  the  com- 
monest phenomena  in  life ;  but  yet  no  one  is  absurd  enough 
to  say  that,  because  these  are  inexplicable,  they  are  incredible. 
Such  an  assertion  would  be  deemed  madness;  and  yet  it  is 
often  thought  a  part  of  the  profuundest  wisdom,  boldly  to 
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make  such  on  these  mysterious  and  highly  intricate  points : 
but  this,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  cannot  be  the  office  of  right 
reason. 


•  SECTION  XIII. 

ON  THE   .VUTHORITY  OF  THK  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

Having  shewn  that  the  most  important  doctrines  of  our 
Scriptures  are  not  unreasonable,  when  viewed  in  their  native 
simplicity,  and  unencumbered  with  foreign  matter ;  we  now 
come  to  consider  the  authority  on  which  they  are  grounded ; 
and  if  we  can  shew  this  to  be  divine,  no  possible  doubt  can 
then  remain  as  to  the  duty  of  receiving  them. 

We  shall  find,  upon  a  little  inquiry,  that  the  Scriptures  we 
possess  came  into  our  hands  either  from  Jews,  or  from  those 
who  had  once  been  Jews  :  but  at  what  period  they  began  to  be 
made  known  does  not  appear  :  from  a  deliberate  review  of  the 
question,  however,  we  shall  find  that,  in  all  probability,  some 
of  thern  were  known  long  before  the  Jews  existed  as  a  people. 
That  the  Jews,  upon  their  delivery  from  Egypt,  had  some 
new  laws  given  them  by  Moses,  we  are  assured  both  by  the 
Scriptures  themselves  and  by  profane  authority.  Of  this  fact, 
therefore,  no  doubt  can  reasonably  exist ;  but,  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  statements  found  in  the  Bible,  we  have 
the  strongest  reasons  for  believing,  that  a  very  considerable 
and  very  important  part  of  it,  had  been  known  to  the  world 
long  before.  It  has  been  usual,  I  know,  to  suppose  that  its 
first  part  (z.  e.  the  Book  of  Genesis)  had  been  either  pre- 
served by  oral  tradition  to  the  times  of  Moses,  or  that  it  was 
made  known  to  him  by  inspiration.  There  is,  however,  no 
good  ground  for  giving  credit  to  either  of  these  suppositions, 
for  the  following  reasons  :  first,  it  would  seem  extremely 
improbable,  that  a  document  of  such  immense  importance  as 
this  book  is,  should  be  committed  to  memory  only  ;  because, 
how  few  soever  the  persons  might  have  been  to  whom  it 
would  in  such  case  be  intrusted,  the  danger  either  of  losing, 
forgetting,  or  altering,  something,  would  have  been  so  great, 
as  to  leave  little  likelihood,  that  posterity  would  know  much 
on  the  real  nature  of  its  contents.  Besides,  the  fewness  of 
the  persons  concerned  would,  according  to  my  notions,  rather 
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have  increased  than  diminished  this  danger ;  because,  here 
we  should  have  had  no  checks,  —  nothing  to  correct  the 
lapses  of  memory,  to  which  we  know  the  greatest  and  best 
men  are  liable ;  nor  will  their  extreme  long  lives  mend  the 
matter.  The  particulars  of  facts  long  ago  known,  are  apt  to 
escape  the  best  memories ;  and  the  longer  the  period  is  since 
their  occurrence,  in  the  same  proportion  are  the  facilities  for 
mistake  generally  multiplied.  The  document  imder  consi- 
deration does,  we  know,  abound  in  particulars  the  most 
likely  to  be  thus  mistaken  and  mis-stated ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  numbers  of  years  the  patriarchs  are  said  to  have  lived, 
the  proper  names  of  the  founders  of  families,  of  their  sons, 
sons'  sons,  daughters,  &:c.,  for  many  generations  ;  the  several 
ages  to  which  these  lived  before  they  had  children,  and  the 
like,  which  nothing  but  the  memories  of  angels  could  possibly 
have  retained.  Add  to  this,  the  several  prophecies,  evidently 
intended  to  be  preserved  to  the  latest  generations,  many  of 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  understood  by  the  patriarchs 
in  all  their  bearings ;  but  in  which  either  the  omission  or 
alteration  of  one  word  only  would  have  introduced  irre- 
mediable confusion.  Take,  for  example,  the  prophecy  of  the 
woman's  seed  bruising  the  serpent's  head,  as  in  Gen.  iii.  15, 
in  which  the  slightest  alteration  would  have  given  occasion  to 
the  most  grievous  mistakes.*  These  things,  I  think,  when 
duly  considered,  will  make  it  highly  probable,  that  tradition 
was  not  had  recourse  to  during  the  first  two  thousand  years  of 
the  world. 

In  the  second  place,  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  suppose  tradition  to  have  been  the  first  medium 
through  which  the  revelation  passed.  The  Jews,  indeed, 
say  that  this  was  the  case  ;  but  of  this  they  can  afford  no 
proof  whatever  :  and,  when  we  know  their  proneness  to  mag- 
nify Moses  as  their  national  leader, — their  extreme  vanity,  in 
supposing  that  all  knowledge,  science,  &,c.,  the  world  ever 
saw,  came  from  them, —  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
their  immoderate  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  tradition,  we 
have  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  this  notion  is  a  mere 
Jewish  figment.     Nor  can  there,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  any  good 

*  Wc  know  of  one  instance  of  this  kind,  in  which  He  (shall  bruise,  &c.) 
was  changed  to  She;  a  most  unpardonable  liberty  taken  in  the  Catholic 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  Bible  of  1572. 
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reason  be  assigned,  why  we  may  not  suppose  that  this  docu- 
ment was,  from  the  very  first,  committed  to  writing.  It  will 
perhaps  be  said,  that  writing  was  unknown  at  this  early 
period.  But  who  can  prove  this?  Were  not  the  nine  hun- 
dred years,  during  which  the  first  man  lived,  space  sufficient 
for  the  invention  of  the  rudest  sort  of  writing  imaginable  (for 
even  this  would  be  infinitely  superior  to  tradition)  ?  Is  it 
necessary  I  ask,  to  suppose,  that  none  but  Egyptians  could 
have  ingenuity  enough  to  discover  something  like  the  hiero- 
glyphical  or  picture-writing,  which  was  found  some  years  ago 
among  the  savages  of  Peru  ?  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
savage  life  was  unknown,  if  we  may  believe  the  Scriptures ; 
and  to  this,  the  nature  of  the  case  will  afford  abundant 
support.  If  men  could,  in  those  days,  build  cities,  establish 
governments,  make  progress  in  all  the  refinements  of  civilised 
life,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover,  why  we  should  suppose  it 
impossible  they  could  have  been  acquainted  with  any  sort  of 
writing.  In  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  manifestly  as  old  as 
the  Exodus,  and  a  book  of  Scripture  perfectly  independent  of 
any  thing  which  originated  with  the  Jews,  we  have  the  men- 
tion of  ivriting  a  hook  occurring  as  something  well  known  ;  * 
and  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing,  that  Job 
had  any  intercourse  whatever  with  the  Egyptians.  The 
probability  therefore  is,  that  writing  was  in  use  before  the 
days  of  Moses  ;  nor  can  any  good  reason  be  adduced,  why  it 
may  not  have  been  known  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  first 
man.  When,  moreover,  we  take  into  the  account  the  consi- 
deration, that  it  was  just  as  necessary  the  very  first  prophecy 
should  be  correctly  delivered  down,  as  it  was  that  it  should 
be  revealed;  we  are  compelled,  I  think,  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  He  who  gave  the  revelation  itself  would  have 
provided,  that  it  should  be  thus  correctly  retained. 

If  we  suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  all  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  given  to  Moses  by  revelation,  still  the  fact  will 
remain  that  there  was  a  prior  revelation,  which  the  Almighty 
thought  it  expedient  on  this  occasion  to  restore.  In  this 
case,  we  must  perhaps  suppose  that  the  prior  revelation  had 
been  lost ;  which  will  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of 
tradition ;  because,  it  is  on  the  supposition  only  of  tradition 

*  Job,  xix.  23 ;  xxxi.  35. 
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being  had  recourse  to,  that  this  loss  could  have  been  sus- 
tained. The  revelation,  therefore,  which  we  now  have,  is 
probably, —  in  part  at  least, —  as  old  as  the  times  of  the  first 
family;  and,  on  every  view,  it  is  certainly  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world.  That  it  has  been  preserved  with  an  astonishing 
degree  of  accuracy,  down  to  our  times,  is  beyond  all  doubt ; 
and  so  far  its  claim  to  credibility  is  complete  and  convincing. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  of  its  authority.  The  au- 
thority to  which  the  Scriptures  lay  claim  is,  as  already  noticed. 
Divine.  That  the  truths  it  professes  to  teach  could  have 
been  obtained  from  any  other  quarter  is  certainly  impos- 
sible: and,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  if  no  such  grounds  of 
authority  can  be  shewn  properly  to  belong  to  this  book,  it 
will  follow,  that  the  claims  thus  made  ought  to  be  treated  as 
imposture.  The  only  questions  we  now  have  to  discuss  will, 
therefore,  be, — first,  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  any 
such  authority  would  be  afforded  in  any  case ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  we  have  good  reason  for  believing,  that  such  authority 
has  been  actually  afforded. 

With  regard  to  the  first.  If  it  can  be  supposed  that  a 
knowledge  of  religion  is  at  all  necessary  to  man, — and  the 
experience  of  all  ages  and  nations  may  be  cited  to  shew  that 
it  is ;  and,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  man  as  such  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  propose  any  thing  which  will  deserve  that  name, — 
then  must  it  follow,  that  in  order  to  supply  mankind  with  the 
needful  boon,  God  himself  must  vouchsafe  to  discover  it. 
In  the  dealings  of  Providence  in  the  world  around  us,  we 
know  that  the  most  abundant  provisions  have  been  made  for 
the  happiness,  but  none  for  the  misery,  of  the  creature ;  and 
this  we  know  could  have  been  effected  by  nothing  short  of 
Almighty  power.  We  have,  then,  in  this  respect,  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  power  of  the  Deity  has  been, 
and  is  still,  exerted.  Why  may  we  not  then  suppose,  that 
the  same  power  has  been,  and  is  still,  also  exerted,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  ends  in  many  respects  analogous, 
but  in  all  superior,  and  infinitely  more  valuable  in  purpose 
and  durability.  If  it  be  necessary  that  the  great  Maker  of 
the  universe  exert  a  power  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
which  is  manifestly  his  own,  for  the  purpose  of  "feeding  the 
ravens,  or  clothing  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is    cast    into    the  oven  ;"   can   it  in  any  way  be 
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unreasonable  that  he  should  exert  the  same  power,  but  in  a 
direction  in  some  respects  different,  yet  suited  to  bring  about 
the  beneficent  end  proposed,  when  the  interests  of  man, 
temporary  and  eternal,  can  be  secured  by  no  other  means? 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  means  themselves  considered 
separately  (and  these  we  have  shewn  are  both  good  and 
suitable),  there  can  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition, 
that  they  would  be  afforded.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  can 
be  more  probable,  as  formerly  remarked,  than  that  He  who 
has  provided  so  abundantly  for  the  body,  would  also  make 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  soul;  and,  if  it  can  be  shewn, 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  such  as  to  establish  this  posi- 
tion, the  authority  to  which  our  Revelation  lays  claim,  will 
be  complete,  and  binding  upon  all. 

With  regard  to  our  second  question,  then.  The  claim 
made  to  belief  is,  that  of  an  open  and  continued  series  of 
miracles.^  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  had  the  claim  made 
consisted  of  some  one  miraculous  operation  only,  performed 
perhaps  in  the  presence  of  a  few  selected  individuals;  or, 
had  the  series  (supposing  one  to  have  existed),  how  extended 
soever  it  might  have  been,  remained  unknown  except  to  a 
party,  whose  interest  it  might  have  been  to  propagate  and 
keep  up  a  system  of  fraud  ;  or,  had  the  acts  themselves  been 
public,  but  doubtful  as  to  their  real  character,  or  trivial  as 
to  their  object  and  end  ;  or,  had  a  knowledge  of  these  sup- 
posed events  come  down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  oral 
tradition  only,  or,  if  committed  to  writing,  had  presented  to 
us  much  that  was  doubtful  as  to  their  origin,  or  suspicious 
from  the  variety  of  the  copies,  or  from  the  palpable  mistakes 
and  contradictions  with  which  they  abounded  ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  had  these  accounts  been  opposed,  refuted, 
or  disregarded,  by  the  considerate  and  respectable  part  of 
society,  and  been  held  in  estimation  only  by  a  few  of  the 
immoral,  fanciful,  or  enthusiastic,  who  were  perhaps  addicted 
to  the  marvellous,  and  blind  to  the  requirements  of  reason 
and  sobriety  ;  then,  I  say,  might  we  with  justice  have  re- 
fused our  assent  to  the  claims  made,  and  properly  enough 
resisted  the  authority  advanced.  Because,  that  which  is 
palpably  untrue,  or  probably  false,  must,  of  all  things,  be  the. 

*  See  the  second  and  lliirJ  sermons  in  this  vohime. 
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least  likely  to  advance  the  interests  of  human  society ;  or, 
because,  that  which  makes  no  claim  whatever  to  our  belief, 
or  which,  in  doing  so,  betrays  a  bad  one,  can  never  rise 
higher  in  our  estimation,  than  merely  to  leave  us  where  it 
found  us,  unmoved,  indifferent,  and  excusable. 

Of  our  Revelation,  however,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed, 
that  not  one  of  these  weak  or  doubtful  circumstances  attaches 
itself  either  to  its  origin,  progress,  or  present  state.  We 
have,  on  the  contrary,  a  series  of  miracles  the  most  open  and 
artless,  the  best  attested,  the  most  connected  in  matter  and 
in  object,  and  yet  the  most  various,  distinct,  and  widely 
divided,  as  to  time,  persons,  interests,  and  events,  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined.  We  have  too  the  testimonies  of  both 
friends  and  foes,  commenced  in  the  earliest  antiquity,  and 
carried  down  through  the  lapse  of  numerous  ages,  that  how- 
ever the  text,  the  relations,  or  the  doctrines,  ought  to  be 
considered,  the  facts  detailed  are  true  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply,  perhaps,  that  still  the  truth  of 
such  miraculous  events  having  taken  place,  depends  after  all 
upon  the  credit  of  a  few  historians  :  We  answer  :  That  the  his- 
torians are  not  numerous  we  willingly  allow ;  but  then,  they 
are  such,  supported  as  they  are  by  innumerable  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, as  are  worthy  of  all  credit.  They  had,  moreover, 
no  earthly  point  to  gain  in  giving  their  several  testimonies  ; 
and  many  of  them  sealed  these  v.rith  their  blood. — Again,  if 
it  once  became  necessary  that  miracles  should  cease  (and 
surely  they  need  not  have  been  continued,  when  no  adequate 
end  could  thus  be  secured) ;  then  would  it  also  become  ne- 
cessary, that  every  succeedhig  age  should  consult  the  his- 
tories of  past  times,  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  possession 
of  the  evidences  of  religion.  If  we  have,  however,  in  the 
case  of  our  evidences,  to  look  back,  and  to  examine  the  his- 
tories of  past  times ;  we  also  have  a  combination  of  testi- 
monies, given,  indeed,  by  various  and  independent  writers, 
conspiring  to  afford  an  assurance  not  less  miraculous  and  con- 
vincing on  the  whole,  than  the  several  particulars  themselves 
must  have  once  been,  taken  singly.  Those  miracles,  how- 
ever, which  consist  of  predictions  (and  with  these  our  Scrip- 
ture abounds)  can  never,  so  long  as  the  testimony  of  history 
remains,  lose  their  power  to  astonish  and  to  convince :  and 
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when  we  consider  these  in  their  character,  as  interwoven  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  fates  of  nations,  as  will  be  noticed 
in  some  cases  hereafter  in  this  work ;  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that  this  is  the  "  Lord's  doings,  and  that  it  is 
wonderful  in  our  eyes." — It  is  not,  however,  our  intention 
here  to  enter  upon  the  proofs  requisite  to  establish  these 
points  ;  this  would  be  to  trespass  on  the  province  of  those 
who  have  written  on  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion.  To 
these  writers,  therefore,  the  reader  is  now  referred.  * 

*  Paley's  Evidences,  Chalmer's  Evidences,  Lardner's  Credibility,  &c. 
The  ancient  apologists,  Justin  Martyr,  Josephus  against  Apion,  Origen 
against  Celsus,  Eusebii  Prffiparatio  and  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  Bishop 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  &c.  &c. 


DISSERTATION   I 
PART  II. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  VIEWS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MODERN   RATIONALISTS  OF 
GERMAN  V. 

It  should  seem,  from  what  has  been  laid  down  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  that  our  Scriptures,  considered  in  the  light 
which  has  usually  been  termed  orthodox,  present  nothing 
unreasonable,  much  less  impossible,  to  the  belief  of  Christ- 
ians ;  and  that  what  they  do  present,  rests  on  the  best,  and 
indeed  the  only,  grounds,  which  can  ensure  acceptance  with 
beings  truly  rational.  Objections  loud  and  frequent  have, 
however,  been  made  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  particu- 
larly of  late  years,  by  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  divines 
in  Germany ;  who  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  it  is  unreasonable, 
and,  indeed,  incompatible  with  the  additional  and  progressive 
light,  with  which  modern  times  have  been  blest ;  and  that  it 
must,  therefore,  be  entirely  given  up.  Assertions  like  these 
cannot  but  be  alarming,  because  they  imply  that  mistake  and 
error  have  attached  themselves  to  Christianity  from  the  very 
period,  perhaps,  in  which  it  was  first  promulgated  ;  and  this 
will  involve  a  charge  either  of  blindness  or  corruption,  or  both, 
against  those  who  have  been  its  authorised  teachers.  But 
this  might  be  borne,  were  a  better,  a  more  safe,  and  a  more 
efficient  view,  proposed  by  those  who  make  the  objection; 
for  I  believe  it  cannot  be  of  much  importance  generally,  as  to 
what  different  polemics  may  think  on  different  but  unim- 
portant points  of  religious  dispute,  provided  the  ends  for 
which  religion  itself  has  been  given  can  be  secured.  Truth, 
however,  is  here  the  main  point  at  issue.  Religion,  to  de- 
serve the  name,  must  rest  on  truth  ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  its  dictates  must  be  authoritative,  and  the  ends  it  pro- 
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poses  certain  of  attainment :  otherwise,  it  can  offer  grounds 
only  for  opinion,  but  none  for  faith ;  matter  for  speculation, 
but  little  for  practice.  The  new  views  (or  rather  old  ones 
revived),  however,  propose  grounds  very  different  from  these  : 
they  positively  deny  the  authority  which  we  have  been  urging 
as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  true  religion ;  and  at  once 
deprive  the  Scriptures  of  their  claim  both  to  inspiration  and 
miracle;  and  then  argue,  irrationally,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
that  a  religion  claiming  no  higher  an  authority  than  human 
infirmity,  is  sufficient  both  to  inform  the  head,  and  to 
amend  the  heart;  to  lay  claim  to  the  faith,  and  to  raise  the 
hope  ;  and  not  only  to  make  society  all  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  made  in  a  religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  but 
also  to  afford  the  assurance  of  a  happy  immortality  beyond 
the  grave.  This  we  cannot  help  believing  is  most  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose;  because  we  know  the  fact,  that  mere 
morality,  or  even  science,  has  never  yet  brought  about 
effects  like  these ;  and  for  the  best  possible  of  all  reasons ; 
because  they  are  not  conversant  with  matter  at  all  calculated 
to  do  so.  The  question  at  issue,  however,  rests  on  very  dif- 
ferent grounds.  Both  parties  here  ascribe  to  the  Scriptures 
supreme  authority  in  matters  relating  to  religion ;  and  the 
question  is  :  How  ought  these  to  be  understood  ?  The  Ration- 
alist affirms,  that  on  the  orthodox  view  they  present  much 
that  is  unreasonable  ;  and  consequently,  incredible.  This  we 
have  shewn  is  not  the  case.  He  also  affirms,  that  on  the 
views  of  the  Rationalist  they  present  nothing  but  what  is  most 
reasonable.  This  we  deny  :  and  our  proofs  will  presently  be 
given.  We  shall  first,  however,  proceed  to  investigate  the 
principles  themselves,  upon  which  these  views  are  proposed ; 
and  then,  in  the  next  place,  to  examine  their  application  in 
detail,  at  some  length. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  system  termed 
Rationalism  (Rationalismus),  is  not  new,  although  its  sup- 
porters are  anxious  to  have  it  believed  that  it  is.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  its  leading  principles  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fragments  still  preserved  of  the  ancient  objectors  to  Christ- 
ianity, as  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  and  others ;  and,  with  some 
embellishments,  in  the  writings  of  the  later  but  equally  cele- 
brated Spinoza.  For  replies  to  the  former,  the  ancient 
Apologists  may  be  profitably  consulted  :  — to  the  latter,  the 
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divines  and  others  of  modem  times.*  I  shall  confine  myself, 
therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples as  proposed  by  the  Rationalists  ;  and,  if  it  can  be  shewn 
that  these  are  unsound,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow 
them  into  all  their  particulars  ;  because  the  foundation  being 
once  sapped,  the  superstructure  itself  must  necessarily  fall. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  this  school  is :  f  That "  philo- 
sophy and  religion  are  bound  together  by  the  most  necessary 
ties  of  connection  ;  so  much  so,  that  no  doctrine  of  any  autho- 
ritative religion  whatever,  can  be  proposed  to  an  enlightened 
man,  with  any  probability  of  its  being  accepted,  unless  it 
first  submit  to  be  tried  by  right  reason.  And,  it  is  added, 
as  the  improvements  in  science  are  now  such  as  to  have 
shaken  all  former  merely  authoritative  religious  notions,  the 
study  of  philosophy,  upon  which  the  more  modern  creeds 
have  been  formed,  and  on  which  they  securely  rest,  ought 
the  most  strenuously  to  be  inculcated.  Nor,  it  is  said,  will 
philosophy  in  any  way  injure  a  religion  leading  to  a  real 
knowledge  of  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  are  the  true  fundamentals  of  a 

*  On  the  life  and  writings  of  this  extraordinary  and  misguided  man,  see 
the  Bibliotheca  Ilebrsea  of  Wolfius,  vol.  i.  p.  239,  art.  378  ;  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary, torn.  ix.  art.  Spinoza,  edit.  1739.  Clarke  on  the  Nature  and  Attributes 
of  God,  passim.     Condiilac,  Traite  des  Systiimes,  torn.  ii.  chap.  x.  &c. 

f  I  shall  cite  a  book  here  accessible  to  all,  namely,  the  "  Institutiones 
Theologiae  Christians  Dogmatics;,"  by  Wegscheider,  (edit.  1 826),  because,  not 
only  is  this  a  book  of  considerable  authority  in  Germany,  but  because  abund- 
ant references  will  be  found  in  it  to  other  works,  either  in  Latin  or  German, 
composed  by  the  leading  authors  of  this  school.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  : 
"  Arctissimo  cum  vera  philosophia  vinculo  theologia,  si  vel  formam  vel  mate- 
riem  ejus  respexeris,  conjuncta  cernitur  ....  nulla  religionis  alicujus  positivae 
doctrina  homini  cultiori  possit  probari,  nisi  ad  sanse  rationis,  sensu  veri  atque 
honesti  recte  imbutic  . . .  .tanquam  ad  lapidem  Lydium,  prius  exacta  fuerit. 
.  ...Quo  magis  autem  nostris  temporibus  progressu  doctrinarum  omnium 
jides  auctorltutis  qualiscunque  concussa  est,  et  fundamenta,  quibus  theologia 
dim  superstrui  solebat,  labefacta  sunt ;  eo  gravius  sanae  philosophise,  qua 
theologia  recentior  ut  fundamento  nititur  solidissimo,  studium  theologiae 
cultoribus  commendari  debet ....  Tantum  vero  abest,  ut  philosophia  religioni 
quae  animum  ad  veram  Dei  cognitionem  erigit,  repugnet,  ut  ha;c  ab  ilia,  quK 
sint  vera  fidei  religiosaj  fundamenta,  explicari  sibi  cupiat.  (§  15,  pp.  64,  5.) 
Tlie  following  are  the  sentiments  of  Spinoza  on  this  subject :  "  Cum  itaque 
mens  nostra  ex  hoc  solo,  quod  Dei  naturum  objective  in  sc  continct,  et  de 
cadcm  pavticipiat,  potentiam  habet  ad  forniandas  quasdam  notiones  rerum 
naluram  cxplicantes,  et  vitae  usum  docentes ;  inerito  mentis  naturam,  qua- 
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religious  faith."  From  these  statements  it  will  immediately 
be  seen,  what  is  meant  to  be  brought  about  by  this  connection 
of  religion  with  philosophy :  not  that  philosophy  should  be  em- 
ployed as  the  handmaid  of  religion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
rehgion  should  be  made  entirely  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
philosophy;  in  other  words,  that  philosophy  is  first  to  deter- 
mine what  is  fit  to  be  considered  as  religion  or  not,  and  then 
that  the  system,  doctrines,  &,c.  whatever  they  may  be,  are  to 
be  passed  upon  the  world  for  the  authoritative  declarations 
of  the  Deity.  All  we  can  yet  say  is,  that  things  wear  a  very 
suspicious  aspect.  We  cannot  pronounce  such  a  system  to 
be  actually  false,  because  we  have  not  yet  seen  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  philosophy.  "  It  will  appear,"  we  are 
further  told,  "  that  all  religion  rests  upon  that  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  (occasionally  indeed  corrupted  by  the  allure- 
ments of  tlie  imagination),  by  which  a  man  endued  with  rea- 
son and  moral  liberty,  elevates  himself  above  all  external 
things,  the  order  of  the  whole  visible  world,  and  the  limits  of 
time  and  space  by  which  he  is  confined.*  ....  Whence  arises 
a  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  ideas  which  belong  to  reli- 

tenus  talis  conspicitur,  privium  divince  revelationis  cuusam  statuere  possumus  ; 
ca  enim  omnia,  qucE  dare,  et  distincte  inteUigimus,  Dei  idea  (ut  modo  indica- 
vimus  et  natura  nobis  dictat,  non  quidem  verbis,  sed  modo  longe  excellen- 
tiore,  et  qui  cum  natura  mentis  optima  convenit,  ut  unusquisque,  qui 
certitudinem  intellectus  gustavit,  apud  se,  sine  dubio  expertus  est."  Tractatus 
Theologico-Poiiticus,  pp.  2,  3.  (Edit.  1674.)  And  again,  "Omnia  enim 
per  Dei  potentiam  facta  sunt :  irao  quia  naturre  potentia  nulla  est  nisi  ipsa 
Dei  potentia,  certum  est  nos  eatenus  Dei  potentiam  non  intelligere,  quatenus 
causas  naturales  ignoramus ;  adeoque  stulte  ad  eandera  Dei  potentiam 
recurritur,  quando  rei  alicujus  causam  naturalem,  hoc  est,  ipsam  Dei  poten- 
tiam ignoramus."  (lb.  p.  20.)  "  Si  concipere  possemus  aliquid  in  natura 
ab  aliqua  potentia  ....  posse  fieri,  quod  naturae  repugnet ....  id  ut  absurdum 
rejiciendum."     (lb.  p.  102.) 

*  "  Patebit,  omnem  religionem  niti  ea  animi  bumani  facultate,  quamvis 
sensuum  alque  imaginationis  illecebris  scepius  corrupta,  qua  homo,  ratione  et 
libcrtate  morali  prteditus,  super  rerum  extcrnarum  totiusque  mundi  visihilis 
ordinem,  (emporis  et  spaiii  limilibus  adstrictum,  sese  attollit ....  Unde  per- 
suasio  ea  nascitur  de  idearum  ad  religionem  spectantium  veriiate,  qus  fides 
dicta  }-eligiosa  rationuUs ....  UiEC  fides,  licet  objecla  ejus  nee  mathematicorum 

more   demonstrari,    nee   sensibus  percipi   possmt tamen,    siquidem   ab 

efficacia  proliciscitur,  rectae  rationi  necessario  inhajrente,  non  minore  gaudet 
certitudine  quain  scientia."  (Wegscheider,  §  2.  pp.  4,  5.)  The  author  has 
here,  it  must  be  confessed,  appealed  to  Ileb.  xi.  1 — 3,  in  support  of  this 
sentiment ;  but,  as  I  can  see  no  possible  connection  between  the  two  writers, 
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gion  ;  which  faith  is  called  ratlo7ial  re/igio7i ....  Tliis  faith, 
although  not  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration,  nor  yet 
evident  to  the  senses,  proceeds,  nevertheless,  from  an  efficacy 
necessarily  inherent  in  reason,  possessed  of  no  less  certainty 
than  (absolute)  knowledge."  And  again,  "a  rational,  that  is 
ii  philosophical  faith,  is  a  certain  persuasion  of  things,  exceed- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  visible  world,  proceeding  from  the 
force  and  efficacy  of  ideas."  The  philosophy,  therefore,  upon 
which  all  this  mighty  fabric  is  to  rest,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  few  notions  obtained  by  the  aid  of  science  falsely  so  called 
— of  science  which  will  neither  admit  of  demonstration,  nor 
of  being  reduced  to  experiment ;  but  which  is,  nevertheless, 
as  certain  in  its  deductions,  as  real  knowledge,  however  ob- 
tained, can  possibly  be ! 

To  such  a  conclusion,  from  such  premises,  I  think  I  may 
say,  no  man  in  a  sound  state  of  mind  could  ever  have  come ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  were  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  all  science, 
mathematical,  physical,  and  moral.  But  let  us  see  whether 
any  thing  better  can  be  discovered  in  fixvour  of  this  system. 
There  may  still  be  probabilities,  that  some  religious  truth 
can  be  discovered  by  the  effi^rts  of  the  human  mind.  A  man 
may  come  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  God ;  that  He  is  wise, 
holy,  just,  good,  omnipotent,  and  so  on  ;  and  even,  that  there 

I  have  omitted  the  reference  in  the  text.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
obvious,  than  the  agreement  in  sentiment  and  even  in  words  discoverable  in 
this  passage  is,  with  that  just  cited  from  Spinoza.  So  Spinoza  again,  (lb. 
p.  23) :  "  Cum  simplex  imaginatio  non  involvat  ex  sua  natura  certitudinem, 
sicuti  oranis  clara  et  distincta  idea,  sed  imaginationi,  ut  de  rebus,  quas  ima- 
ginamur,  certi  possimus  esse,  aliquid  necessario  accedere  debeat,  nempe 
ratiocinium,"  &c.  I  must  give  one  passage  more  from  Wegscheider,  which 
is  this :  "  Doctrina  ilia  quum  variis  prematur  difficultatibus,  disciplinarum, 
inprimis  historicarum,  physicarum  et  philosophicarum  progressu  in  dies 
magis  magisque  elucentibus,  inter  theologos  et  philosophos  recentiores  baud 
pauci  exstiterunt,  qui  vario  modo  ab  ilia  recedentes,  usum  rationis  humanse 
in  rebus  divinis  cognoscendis  et  explicandis  non  solum  /<>r???o/e/«.  sed  etiam 
viuleridlem,  ut  dicitur,  admittendum  esse  censerent  {Rationulismm  generatim 
sic  dictus).  Prodiit  inde  Rationalismus  proprie  sic  dictus,  s.  doctrina  de 
necessitate  religionis  ideis,  per  rectum  rationcm  liomini  a  Deo  mcmijestatis, 
unicejidtm  hahcndi  et,  summa  rationi  auctoritate  vindicata,  revelationis 
cujusque  opinatae  supernaturalis  argumentum,  non  nisi  ad  leges  cogitandi 
agendique  homini  a  Deo  insitas  exactum  probandi."  (lb.  pp.  39,  40.)  After 
this,  surely  no  doubt  can  remain  on  the  mind  of  any,  as  to  the  primary 
notions  of  this  school  on  this  subject. 
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is  a  future  state  of  things,  with  rewards  and  punishments 
prepared  for  the  good  or  the  bad,  according  to  their  several 
deeds.  I  will  add,  too,  he  may  persuade  himself  that  this  is 
a  fact ;  he  may  most  conscientiously  believe  it ;  and  even  die 
in  support  of  his  opinions.  But  will  all  this  amount  to  any 
thing  like  knowledge'^  The  utmost  surely  that  can  be  said, 
is,  that  it  is  an  opinion,  and  one  founded  on  some  probability. 
But  then,  the  same  philosophy,  the  same  soaring  spirit, 
which  in  its  flight  mocks  the  boundaries  of  mortality,  may 
also  mock  the  boundaries  here  prescribed  to  it,  and  within  a 
month,  perhaps,  come  to  conclusions  entirely  opposed  to  all 
this,  viz.  that  God  is  tyrannic;  that  there  is  no  such  im- 
mortality, and  no  such  future  judgments  as  these,  &c. :  and 
the  fact  is,  thousands  have  so  veered  about  in  their  notions. 
Millions  have  held,  and  do  now  hold,  all  these  and  a  thou- 
sand other  such  ungrounded  opinions,  notwithstanding  all 
the  force,  efficacy,  and  so  on,  of  these  exalted  and  heaven- 
born  ideas.  If,  then,  we  have  not  demonstration  in  favour  of 
this  system  ;  we  have  at  least  experiment  against  it :  and 
the  best  modern  philosophers  have,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  discovery,  determined,  that  experiment  is  the  safest  test  of 
truth  in  every  case.  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  a  religion 
built  upon  such  a  philosophy  as  this?  What  of  the  man,  or 
set  of  men,  who  can  be  so  blind  as  to  adopt  it  for  one  moment, 
when  consequences  so  truly  awful  are  depending  thereon? 
But,  I  may  be  told,  as  this  writer  with  others  of  his  school 
frequently  tell  us,  that  Christianity  has  not  yet  under  any 
shape  produced  unanimity :  *  that  men  change  their  notions 
as  often  under  its  most  favourite  form,  as  they  ever  did  under 
the  teaching  of  the  philosophers.  I  answer :  This  fact  may  be 
indisputable,  without  at  all  affecting  our  question.  Christ- 
ianity forces  the  will  of  no  man,  as  already  observed  ;  it 
only  addresses  the  understanding,  taking  for  granted,  that 
men  will  duly  cultivate  that;  not  by  filling  the  head  witli 
vain   and    ungrounded   notions,   but  by   studying  things  as 

*  "  Inter  eos  ipsoS;  qui  eandem  revelationem  sequi  se  professi  sunt,  magna 
ophiionum  diversitas  obtinuit;  nee  ilia  revelationis  auctoritas  impedire  potuit, 
quo  minus  ejus  asseclee  ad  superstitionem  erroresque  alios  non  mode  inep- 
tos,  scd  etiam  perniciosos,  delaberentur.  Quodsi  vei'o  Deo  placuisset,  onines 
idem  prorsus  sentire  de  rebus  divinis,  certe  sapienlissimis  pra-sidiis  id  eftec- 
turus  fuisset."     (lb.  p.  42.) 

K 
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they  are ;  by  coming  to  facts  tangible  and  intelligible ;  and 
by  estimating  these  as  to  their  effects  and  consequences  by  the 
just  deductions  of  experimental  knowledge.  If  after  all  they 
err,  the  fault  will  not  be  in  the  system  of  Christianity,  but 
in  the  men;  for  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  easier  to  be  understood,  than  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  rightly  interpreted  are,  as  our  author  frequently 
allows.  There  is,  besides,  a  most  glaring  error  in  the  rea- 
soning here  proposed  :  it  takes  for  granted  the  thing  to  be 
proved;  and  involves,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  petitio 
principii.  For  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  to  be  known,  that 
any  one  can  by  abstraction,  reasoning,  or  any  earthly  way 
whatever,  arrive  at  a  certainty  as  to  religious  truths?  Or, 
further.  How  can  any  one  affirm,  that  the  conclusions  he 
may  thus  have  arrived  at  are  such  truths?  Where,  I  ask, 
is  the  test  of  their  truth  to  be  found  ?  The  utmost,  surely, 
that  can  be  said  must  be,  that  such  believe  that  they 
have  made  this  acquisition ;  but  then,  every  Jacob  Behmen, 
every  mystic,  every  pretender,  may  believe  or  affect  to 
believe,  the  same ;  but  will  any  reasonable  man  assert  that 
such  a  belief,  or  pretence  to  belief,  can  be  cited  as  sufficient 
to  put  an  end  to  all  further  inquiry?  Surely  not.  The  con- 
clusion he  will  come  to  must  be,  I  think,  that  such  assu- 
rances are  mere  assumptions,  and  ma^/  be  nothing  more  than 
gross  instances  of  perverted  reason,  well  calculated  to  mislead 
and  to  deceive.  We  are  told  by  our  author  in  another  place, 
that  this  sort  of  rationalism  is  the  great  panacea  for  curing 
all  sorts  of  error  and  mysticism.*     I  greatly  doubt  this;  for  it 

*  "  Usus  ejus  (t.  e.  theologiae  rationalis)  multiplex  ....  ex  analogia  cujus- 
que  disciplinre,  qua,  ut  ordine  certo  exponatur,  ad  notiones  et  enuntiationes 
universales  revocari  debet :  denique,  ex  sevi  nostri  ingenio,  partim  mysticismutn 
et  misologium  quandam  prse  se  ferentis,  obsoletarumque  opinionum  patroci- 
nium  affectantis,  partim  novum  quendam  Gno&tkismum  et  Scholasticismum 
mentis;  partim  Syncretismo,  adeoque  Cri/ptocatholicismo  indulgentis;  quae 
villa  non  nisi  rationali  theologia  bene  explorata  atque  stabilita  evitaii  possunt, 
siquidem  ea  recte  cognita  solaveram  exhibet  normam,  ad  quem  qusevis  religio 
positiva  et  singulse  ejus  partes  exigi  ac  judicari  debent."  {lb.  p.  73.)  I 
will  only  remark,  that  all  the  errors  here  alluded  to,  can  be  very  well 
met  without  the  aid  of  German  rationalism  ;  because  Christianity,  long  before 
the  days  of  eitlier  Spinoza  or  Dr.  Wegscheider,  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of 
reason,  both  in  recommending  and  in  defending  the  truth.  In  another  place 
(p.  59),  Luther  is  cited  as  an  advocate  for  this  rationalism ;  but  the  truth  is, 
Luther's  rationalism  went  no  fartlier  than  to  employ  riglu  reason  in  recom- 
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may  be  true,  that  upon  this,  as  a  principle,  mysticism  of 
every  sort  has  been  founded  ;  and,  as  far  at  least  as  my 
information  goes,  this  is  the  fact.  Mysticism,  as  every  one 
knows,  judges  of  its  own  privileges  solely  by  its  own  convic- 
tions, whether  those  arise  only  from  natural  feelings,  erro- 
neous views  of  the  Scriptures,  a  superstitious  education,  or 
all  these  combined.  And  nothing  more,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  is  appealed  to  by  this  highly  enlightened  and  fa- 
voured school.  I  will  allow,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  adorning 
their  idol  with  the  titles  of  right  reason,  rightly  informed 
views,  sound  deduction,  *  &c.  &c.  :  but  what  will  all  this 
amount  to,  farther  than  the  fact,  that  they  have  been  pleased 
so  to  grace  their  groundless  theories,  notions,  and  deduc- 
tions ?  With  words  we  have  here  nothing  to  do  ;  all  we  are 
concerned  about  is.  What  is  the  thing  meant?  And,  I 
think  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  deserves  nothing  better 
than  the  appellation  of  groundless  and  irrational  theory. 

But  further :  If  true  religion  rise  no  higher  than  the 
deductions  of  mere  abstraction,  or  reasonings,  it  may  be, 
about  the  aptness  or  fitness  of  things,  it  may  be  asked.  In 
what  respect  does  it  differ  in  principle  from  heathenism? 
What  these  enlightened  men  will  say  to  this  question,  I 
know  not ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  no  difference  whatever  can  be 
pointed  out:  and,  that  they  can  discover  none,  may,  perhaps, 
be  inferred  from  the  frequency  of  their  appeals  to  the  heathen 
philosophers,  in  support  of  their  sentiments,  f  I  will,  how- 
ever, venture  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that  this,  and  this 
alone,  is  the  leading  principle  of  heathenism.      The   facts 

mending  and  defending  revealed  religion ;  not  in  arguing,  that  human  reason 
was  the  only  source  from  which  true  religion  could  be  derived.  Luther,  there- 
fore, was  reasonable,  but  not  a  Rationalist. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  truly  ridiculous  than  some  of  the  assertions  oc- 
casionally made  on  this  subject :  take,  for  example,  the  note  (a)  at  page  42. 
"  Nam  rationem,  quatenus  suprema  ejus  vis  cematur  in  ideis  concipiendis 
eademque  ipsa  recte  dicatur  idea,  horaini  a  Deo  datam  esse  facultatem  non 
excultam,  sed  assidue  excolendam  constat,  ejusque  aciem,  non  nisi  adjuvan- 
tibus  rebus  fauslissimis  a  Dei  providentia  repetendis,  ita  curari  posse,  id 
ne  prcestTingatur  erroribus."  I  think  I  may  affirm,  that  the  man  capable  of 
receiving  doctrines  like  these,  must  be  in  a  state  of  mind  admirably  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  every  sort  of  nonsense  and  mysticism,  that  may  be 
brought  before  him. 

f  This  is  obvious  from  almost  every  page  of  their  works  ;  but  they  actually 
go  much  farther.      They  affirm    that    Judaism,   i.  e.   the   religion  of  the 
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upon  whicli  the  philosophers  built,  confessedly  came  from 
another  quarter;  but  the  reasoning  was  all  their  own.  Those 
facts  can  easily  be  traced  to  the  Bible  :*  the  reasoning,  such 
as  it  is  (and  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  sort  with  that  adopted 
by  this  enlightened  school),  is  certainly  their  own ;  and  its 
object  was,  just  like  that  of  our  favoured  divines,  to  re- 
duce to  the  common  operations  of  nature  and  of  reason,  these 
facts,  which  had  been  taken  as  matters  of  faith  by  their  more 
wise,  but  less  sophisticated,  forefathers.  From  the  abundant 
remains  of  ancient  philosophy  still  preserved,  we  can  have 
no  possible  doubt  as  to  its  real  character.  Of  the  vanity  of 
its  theological  researches  and  conclusions  we  are  not  only 
convinced  by  the  deductions  of  sound  reason,  but  Scripture 
itself  in  the  most  positive  terms  informs  us,  that  it  was  a 
system  of  error  and  darkness,  of  vice  and  abomination,  of 
cruelty  and  woe  ;  and  yet  it  had  the  advantage  of  all  that 
human  reason  could  invent,  display,  recommend,  or  enforce. 
In  its  favour,  the  noblest  efforts  of  intellect  which  the  world 
ever  witnessed  were  called  forth,  exhibited,  and  reduced  to 
|)ractice ;  and  yet  a  few  unlearned  men,  descended  from 
illiterate  forefathers  and  born  in  an  illiterate  nation,  have  not 
only  condemned  the  system,  but  exposed  its  fallacies.f     To 

Jews  as  rightly  collected  from  the  Old  Testament,  contained  a  large  admix- 
ture of  paganism;  and  that  upon  this  Christianity  was  built,  with  such  al- 
terations only  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  called  for.  "  Nihilo  minus  ea 
(religio  per  Jesum  Christum  et  Apostolos  tradita),  quippe  non  una  eademque 
i'orma. positiva  a  singulis  ejus  auctoribus  et  tradita  et  sancita,  ingenio  seculi, 
quo  primum  innotuit,  Judaicisque  opinionum  commentis  accommodata, 
et  vn/tlns  ....  traditionibusque  implicata  fuit,  omnique  tempore  a  genio 
seculi  variisque  earn  fingendi  conatibus  pependit."  (It.  p.  53.)  A  first 
draught  of  all  this  will  be  found  in  Spinozn,  pp.  37,  53,  58,  81,  89.  90, 
136,  &c. 

*  In  pp.  21,  22,  we  have  a  note  on  the  probable  origin  of  monotheism, 
&c.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  a  belief  in  one  supreme  Deity  was  univer- 
sal among  the  ancient  heathens ;  and  it  certainly  is  so  now  wherever  hea- 
thenism prevails.  Besides,  all  the  primary  facts  upon  which  heatlienism  is 
built  are  clearly  the  facts  of  the  Bible;  which  is  easily  enough  accounted  for, 
because  the  Bible  exhibits,  beyond  all  question,  the  older  documents  :  all 
the  rest  is  the  work  of  pure  rationalism.  See  Van  Dale  de  Origine  et 
Progressu  Idololatria',  and  my  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  Heathenism,  &c. 
in  the  Tiansactiuns  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  See  also  Lactantius 
de  Origine  Erroris,  &c.  ;  Arnobius  adversus  Gentes  ;  Justin  Martyr  ; 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  the  ancient  apologists  generally. 

■\  See  the  quotation  from  llieodurct  at  the  end  of  diis  work. 
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the  soundness  of  their  conclusions,  the  excellency  of  their 
morality,  and  the  undeviating  tenor  of  their  exemplary  lives, 
even  the  )3hilosoj)hers  of  Germany  afford  their  testimony. 
Now,  I  may  ask,  Is  it  not  marvellous  that  these  unscientific 
men  wshould,  without  the  aids  of  philosophy,  abstraction,  &c. 
have  arrived  at  conclusions  of  this  sublime  and  overpowering 
nature  ?  How  has  it  possibly  come  to  pass,  that  the  fisher- 
man Peter,  the  tent-making  and  Judaizing  Paul,  the  meek 
and  mild-hearted  John,  who  could  scarcely  write  Greek,  have 
conspired  to  recommend  such  truths,  morality,  faith,  and 
heavenly-mindedness,  as  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the 
rest  of  this  dazzling  cohort,  never  thought  of?  But  this  is 
not  all;  they  actually  set  up  for  reformers  and  controver- 
sialists; and,  what  is  still  more  marvellous,  they  succeeded; 
for  we  find,  both  in  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  and  of 
the  Cffisars,  some  of  the  able  and  pious  partisans  of  these 
poor  and  illiterate  men.  We  are  told,  however,  that,  after 
all,  they  were  philosophers,  and  so  were  all  the  prophets. 
The  only  difference  discoverable  between  these  and  people 
generally  was,  that  they  had  more  fervour,  more  moral 
feeling,  poetical  zeal,  and  so  on  :  *  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome.      If  this 

*  *'  Atque  hsec  revelationis  opinio  (i.  e.  supernatuvalis),  cui  saepissime 
adjunctum  fuit  de  certa  theocratia  commentum,  multis  modis  homiriibus 
profuit,  sive  ad  res  piiblicas  constituendas  legibusque  vinciendas,  sive  ad 
notionem  officiorum  propagaudam  ;  siquidem  ratio  humana  sine  institutionis 
alienee  et  auctoritatis  externa  beneficio  vix  satis  excoli  posse  videtur."  (Weg.  p. 
27.)  For  the  purpose  of  recommending  this  notion,  on  the  origin  and  authority 
of  the  Hebrew  polity,  we  have  a  citation  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  shewing  that 
Minos  made  some  such  claim,  in  order  to  recommend  his  laws  to  the  people 
of  Crete;  Mneuis,  to  recommend  his  to  the  Egyptians;  Lycurgus,  his  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  so  of  others  :  and  the  inference  to  be  made  is,  that 
just  as  much  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  one  as  the  other.  And  again : 
"  Quemadmodum  Judsci,  seque  ut  alitc  prisca  gentes,  cfficaciaiii  virium 
unimo  a  natura  insitarum  baud  probe  dignoscentes,  aninii  motus  sensusque 
acriores  atque  insolilos  et  cogitationes  subito  menti  injcctas  a  quodam  nu- 
minis  afflatu,  s.  inspiratione  ....  rcpetebant  :  ita  illi  jam  inde  a  secundo 
ante  Christum  natum  seculo,  ad  scripta  sua  sacra  inspirationis  opinionem 
transtuleiunt,"  he.  Then,  in  order  to  identify  the  whole  with  ])ure  hea- 
thenism, we  have  in  the  note  (a),  "  Apud  Graccos  et  Romanos  poeta^,  vates, 
philosophi,  et  alii  divino  quodam  afflatu  vel  numine  ipso  hominem  penitus 
occupante  excitari  dicebantur,  quod  respondet  Ilebraico  -by  nn-n  mn»  mi 
Ezech.  i.  5,  et  -by  nn-n  mn*  t  i.  3,  iii.  14,  22,  {-rviufiuroipo^os  apud  LXX.  Hos. 

IX.  8,  <pi^ifiivi);  v'TTo  TvivfiOCTos  ayiov.   2  Pet.  1.    21).    HinC  S-joS/SaxTfl/,  ^ioipiaai,  &C. 
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was  the  fact,  I  should  like  to  be  informed  how  it  came  to 
pass,  that  these  prophets,  philosophers,  &c.  never  had  phi- 
losophy enough  to  find  this  out?  How  could  they  possi- 
bly have  been  so  blind,  as  never  to  have  discovered  that  they 
were  carrying  on  only  a  war  of  words  ?  There  certainly  was 
no  want  of  opportunity  :  and,  the  fact  is,  notwithstanding  all 
these  favourable  circumstances,  both  parties  deliberately  de- 
clared, that  light  and  darkness  were  not  more  opposed  to 
one  another,  than  these  systems  were,  both  in  principle  and 
in  effect. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  most  positive  testimonies  of  the 
sacred  writers,  on  subjects  whicli  they  must  have  understood, 
that  "  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God"  —  that  they  had 
not  even  retained  the  knowledge  of  him  which  they  once  had 
possessed  ;  but  had  become  darkened  in  their  understand- 
ings, and  their  foolish  hearts  hardened.  And  what,  let  me 
ask,  have  we  now  opposed  to  all  this  ?  Has  any  new  know- 
ledge on  this  interesting  subject  been  discovered  ?  Has  mo- 
dern science  made  out  any  thing  explanatory?  No  such 
thing  :  the  fact  only  is,  that  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
call  themselves  philosophers,  have  trumped  up  an  old  and 
exploded  system  of  pure  infidelity;  and,  upon  the  strength  of 
it,  they  persist  in  affirming  that  revealed  religion  cannot  be 
credited,  because  philosophy,  i.  e.  philosophical  ideas,  assure 
them,  convince  them,  and  confirm  them  in  this  conviction, 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  were  far  otherwise ;  and  that  all 
who  do  not  like  this  conclusion,  they  believe  themselves 
justified  in  pronouncing  the  friends  of  darkness.  *  I  will 
only  remark,  that  all  this  may  be  very  convincing  to  some 

.  .  .  divino  numitie  afflati,  inspirati,  furentes,  &c.  appellati  sunt,"  ib.  p.  147 : 
all  of  which  may  be  found,  delivered  in  words  not  very  different,  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  chapters  of  the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus  of  the  no- 
torious Spinoza. 

*  "  Neque  vero  dubitari  potest,  quin  in  rebus  gravissimis,  qua;  ad  re- 
ligionem  et  honestatem  tuendam  pertinent,  itemque  in  pra;ceptis  artis  logicae, 
omnes  philosophorum  scholce  mirifice  inter  se  conveniant;  et  inter  ipsos 
scriptores  sic  dictos  profanos,  qitos  injuste  aversantur  ac  calumniantur  tene- 
brarum  patroni.'"  Ib.  p.  42.  Perhaps  we  may  take  for  granted,  that  Paul  the 
Apostle  was  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  philo.sophers  and  profane 
authors  of  the  heathen  world  as  Dr.  VVegscheider,  or  any  of  his  school,  may 
now  be :  the  following  is  his  unqualified  testimony  respecting  tliem  :  "  Be- 
cause that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
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minds,  and  may  appear  to  be  very  enlightened  and  liberal 
to  others ;  but  to  mine  it  seems  to  be  destitute  of  every  thing 
that  deserves  the  name  of  science,  philosophy,  or  reason.  If 
this  is  Rationalism,  I  can  only  say,  it  certainly  has  nothing 
reasonable  in  it  —  nothing  scientific,  enlightened,  or  liberal 
to  recommend  it.  I  shall  now  leave  this  first  principle,  be- 
lieving I  have  said  quite  enough  about  it,  and  proceed  to  con- 
sider another  position,  namely,  That  a  connection  with  philo- 
sophy is  most  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  religion. 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  CONNECTION  OF  PHILOSOPHY  WITH   RELIGION. 

From  what  has  already  been  advanced,  I  think  it  must  be 
plain,  that  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  urge  against  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  right  reason,  good  philosophy,  and  real  science,  in 
questions  relating  to  religion ;  but,  I  do  think,  and  I  believe 
I  have  shewn,  that  there  are  points  in  which  reason,  philo- 
sophy, and  science,  can  determine  nothing;  I  mean  in  ques- 
tions where  these  cannot  be  legitimately  applied.  Reason, 
for  example,  cannot  act  where  it  has  no  data  to  act  upon ; 
philosophy  can  obtain  no  result  where  there  is  no  subject 
matter;  nor  can  science  make  any  observation  upon  things 
with  which  it  is  not  conversant.  To  apply  this  :  The  funda- 
mentals of  religion  are  conversant  about  the  will  of  the  Deity, 
provisions  for  the  soul,  another  state  of  being,  and  the  like. 
On  these   subjects,  I  say,  neither  reason,  philosophy,  nor 

thankful ;  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
hardened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools;  and  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Wherefore 
God  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to 
dishonour  their  own  bodies  between  themselves:"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  (Rom.  i.  21,  &c.)  But,  the  truth  of  this  testimony  can  be 
abundantly  proved  from  the  profane  autliors  themselves,  as  Mr.  Wegscheider 
ought  to  have  known.  Paul,  therefore,  \{\\<i  w^s  d^  friend  of  darktiess,  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  friend  of  falsehood  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
supposing  either,  if  we  except  the  waking  dreams  of  rationalism.  That  hea- 
thenism was  a  mere  corruption  of  revealed  religion,  may  justly  be  inferred 
from  St.  Paul's  words  just  cited. 
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science,  can  afford  us  any  real  knoivledge.  All  they  can 
advance  must  originate  in  conjecture,  and  can  amount  only 
to  low  probabilities.  Such  probabilities  alone,  particularly  if 
they  be  in  some  respects  discordant  (and  this  has  always  been 
the  case),  can  lay  claim  to  the  faith  of  no  one.  Reason  and 
science  can  indeed  judge  of  religion,  when  that  has  once 
been  made  known,  and  this  they  ought  to  do  ;  but  they  can 
go  no  farther  —  they  can  never  rise  to  the  question  of  its 
first  facts:  these  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  a  higher 
source.  Besides,  elements  as  such,  as  it  is  the  case  in  every 
science,  can  never  be  reduced  to  the  scrutiny  of  human  rea- 
son. They  are  data,  upon  which  reason  may  and  ought  to 
act ;  but  which  it  can  never  analyse,  much  less  prescribe  in 
the  first  instance. 

Now,  the  elements  proposed  by  the  sacred  writers  are 
exactly  of  the  sort  just  described  ;  they  go  to  points  on 
which  we  have  no  knowledge;  and  on  which,  consequently, 
we  can  offer  no  opinion.  They  are,  nevertheless,  in  strict 
analogy  with  the  rest  of  the  operations  of  the  Deity,  which 
indeed  the  sacred  writers  teach,  and  which  reason  can 
abundantly  attest.  Every  subsequent  particular,  as,  the 
exalted  character  of  God,  his  dealings  with  men,  the  mo- 
rality inculcated,  and  the  faith  urged,  are  such  as  to  be  fit 
matter  for  tlie  exercise  of  reason,  of  fear,  of  gratitude,  and 
of  love.  These  will  afford  a  scope  for  the  reasonable  soul, 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  high  character  and  destinies ; 
and  while  they  forbid  inquiry  into  its  secrets,  and  into  which 
inquiry  has  always  proved  useless,  they  invite  and  encourage 
the  most  sedulous,  scientific,  and  rigid  investigation  of  all 
those  its  parts,  which  can  properly  fall  under  the  observation 
of  the  limited  powers  of  man.  "So  far,  then,  the  connection  of 
learning  with  religion  is  legitimate  and  praiseworthy  ;  and 
very  greatly  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  so  little  real  learning 
is  at  this  day  bestowed  upon  it.  But  when  we  come  to 
assert,  that  reason  must  regulate  its  elements,  its  facts,  and 
what  in  every  science  must  be  taken  as  postulates;  we 
make  a  demand  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  unusual,  and  as 
absurd  as  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  to  satisfy, 
and  evince  a  disposition  as  destitute  of  candour  and  of  know- 
ledge, as  it  is  arrogant,  foolish,  and  presuming. 

But  sound    reason,   real    philosophy,   and    great    human 
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learning,  may  most  advantageously  be  employed  in  vindi- 
cating revealed  religion,  and  in  rescuing  it  from  the  encum- 
brances of  science  falsely  so  called.  And  this,  I  hold,  is  its 
most  important  and  useful  office.  Ignorance  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  equal  to  this  task.  Without  the  exercise  of 
reason  and  know^ledge,  therefore,  the  church  of  Christ  must 
ever  have  been  subject  to  impositions  the  most  glaring. 
Science  falsely  so  called  has  always  been  anxious  for  in- 
novation ;  and  the  history  of  the  church  abundantly  shews, 
that  this  has  ever  been  its  direst  foe,  whether  it  came  recom- 
mended in  the  garb  of  philosophy,  *  or  in  the  disguise  of 
mysticism,  presumed  inspiration,  or  vaunting  libertinism.  It 
has  been  shewn,  I  think,  that  the  claim  of  our  enlightened 
divines  comes  under  one,  at  least,  of  these  descriptions  of 
deceivers,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  matter ;  it  being- 
evident  to  demonstration,  that  their  rationalism  is  grounded 
on  error  and  conceit ;  and  that,  instead  of  remedying  the 
evils  it  complains  of,  it  is,  in  reality,  the  very  source  from 
which  they  spring. 

From  the  first  principle  of  rationalism,  as  here  developed, 
we  can  readily  enough  perceive  how  the  rest  of  the  system  is 
likely  to  work  :  if,  for  example,  the  barrier  has  once  been  broken 
down  which  distinguishes  true  religion  from  heathen  philo- 
sophy, and  that  done  too  in  a  manner  which  sets  reason  and 
analogy  at  defiance  ;  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  suppose  that, 

*  Ancient,  as  well  as  modern  times,  have  suffered  greatly  from  these 
Ix  T^iScovo;  (fiiX'oiroipol,  who  were  well  designated  by  our  Lord  as  being  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  or,  as  Darwin  has  admirably  paraphrased  it,  "  wolves  in 
wool."  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  several  of  the  philosophers  wlio  came  over  to 
the  Christian  cause  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  continued  to  wear  the  T^iSuv 
or  'T^i^uviov,  i.  e.  a  coarse  hairy  sort  of  cloak,  in  order,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
point  out  their  great  learning  and  humility.  The  Soofees  of  Persia,  a  well- 
known  sect  of  mystics,  continue  so  to  clothe  themselves  to  this  very  day  ; 
and  they  thence  style  themselves  the  t  ^'  ^T  f^ji,]^  people  of  wool.  Nothing 
can  be  more  suitable  than  the  remarks  of  Irena;us  on  the  philosophers  of  his 
days,  whom  he  termed  heretics,  with  reference  to  tins  fact.  "iva.  oSy  /xh  rhv 
Vf^iiTi^av  airiav  ffuva^'^d'^avrxi  rms,  us  •y^oSara  ii'pro  Xvxuv,  ayvoovvTij  avrous  Oia  rnv 
«'|<y&£v  Ttjs  ■r^oQa.Tiiou  SujS;  i'TiSouXh'  (lege  tir/SoXrjv),   ous  tfvkXatmiv  ■Tra.^nyyiXxiv  irt/iuiv 

Kv^ms,  o/^oia  fAy  kaXouvrt;,  avofitia  Ss  (p^ovovvris.  "  Igitur  ne  forte  et  cum  nostro 
delicto  abripiantur  cjuidam  quasi  oves  a  lupis,  ignorantes  eos  propter  ex- 
terius  ovilis  pellis  superindumentum,  a  quibus  cavere  denunciavit  nobis 
Dominus,  siniilia  quidein  nobis  loquentcs,  cimiiiiilia  vero  senlientes."  Adversus 
Ilrereses,  lib.  i.   Pra'f.  (Grabbe's  edit.  pp.  2,  3.) 
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should  equal  violence  be  thought  necessary  to  recommend  the 
delusion,  it  would  also  be  had  recourse  to.  The  only  instance 
we  shall  now  notice,  as  connected  with  our  question,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  miracles  has  been  treated. 
We  have  already  shewn  the  possibility,  probability,  and  even 
necessity,  of  miraculous  interposition,  in  questions  relating 
to  true  religion  :  we  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  this  doctrine  is  attempted  to  be  set  aside. 
That  the  scriptural  writers  advance  the  doctrine  of  miracu- 
lous interposition,  it  is  not  denied;  but  then,  it  is  argued, 
that,  as  they  did  not  understand  much  about  natural  philo- 
sophy, they  have  termed  events  miracles  which  do  not  deserve 
that  distinction  ;  and  it  is  then  affirmed,  that  although  we  may 
believe  their  general  statements  of  facts,  we  need  not  fall  in 
with  their  philosophy  respecting  these,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  they  were  no  philosophers.* 

I  answer:  If  the  sacred  writers  have  really  made  mistakes 
of  this  kind,  it  is  highly  proper  that  these  should  be  pointed 
out :  and  that  any  one  doing  so  will  deserve  the  thanks  of 
mankind.  But  it  strikes  me,  that  we  must  have  some  error 
here.  I  find  events  recorded  by  the  sacred  writex's  termed 
miracles,  which,  if  their  statements  are  true,  must  be  really 

*  "  Disputationibus  recentiore  setate  hac  de  re  motis  maxime  effectum 
est,  ut  hoc  argumentum  aut  diversa  forma  a  nonnuUis  exponeretur,  aut,  variis 
quidem  rationibus  in  dubium  vocatum,  baud  paucis  improbandum  videretur. 
Ceterum  ex  ea  persuasione,  quam  quis  hac  de  re  susceperit,  omne  inter 
super naturalismum  et  rationulismum.  discrimen  ila  pendet,  ut,  qui  ilium  tenet, 
religionis  Judaicse  et  Christianae  origines  a  miraculis  proprie  sic  dictis  repe- 
tat;  hunc  qui  sequitur,  sine  ejusmodi  miraculis,  Deo  quideni  provident e,illas 
patej'actas  esse  statuai."  (Wegsch.  p.  179.)  And  again  :  "  Pra;terquam  quod 
doctrinae  illi  de  miraculis  scholasticEe  repugnat  turn  indoles  mentis  humanac, 
certissimis  experientice  legibus  necessario  adstriclu,  nee  cerlas  indubitatasque 
efficaciae  supernaturalis  notas  discernens,  tum  ipsa  idea  Dei  recte  informata  ; 
baud  minus  eidem  adversatur  historiu  popitli  cujusque  incidti,  ct  eo  ipso  ad 
prodigia  fingenda  et  credenda  ■proclivioris,  miraculis  referta,  quae  artium  el 
doctrinarian  progressu  et  causarum  intermediarum  cognilione  amplificata  evan- 
escunt ;  quemadmodum  spectra  et  larvas  evanuisse  videmus,  ex  quo  tempore 
homines  ea  vel  fingere  vel  credere  desierunt  . . .  ejusmodi  miracula,  quamvis 
aevo  rudiore  a  supernaturuli  et  hnmediata  Dei  operatione  repeterentur,  c  sini- 
plici  tamen  naturuli  rerum  ordine,  Deo  moder ante,  prodiisse,  jam  dubitai-e  mm 
licet.'"  (p.  181,  &c.)  Here,  I  say,  we  recognise  the  operation  of  the 
principle  with  which  we  set  out;  namely,  a  determination  to  pronounce 
every  thing  incredible  which  falls  not  in  with  a  certain  set  of  notions;  and 
then  to  advance  the  old  argument,— viz.  human  reason  rightli/  informed,  (without 
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what  they  are  said  to  be  —  miraculous.  The  history,  for 
example,  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  events,  every  one  of  which  must  be  miraculous,  at 
least.  I  know  very  well,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  their  miraculous  character  away  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  this  :  Because  the  magicians  withstood  Moses,  and  actually 
imitated  some  of  his  miracles,  it  must  follow,  that  so  far  these 
acts  were  not  miraculous.  In  this  case,  I  shall  not  think  it 
necessary  at  all  to  dwell  on  the  probability,  that  all  these 
efforts  were  the  effects  of  juggling,  imposition,  or  any  thing  of 
the  sort,  which  I  may  very  well  do ;  I  will  only  insist  upon 
the  fact  that,  by  their  own  shewing,  they  were  finally  unable 
to  compete  with  their  opponent.  In  like  manner,  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained,  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  winds  and  tides  conspire,  at  certain 
seasons,  so  as  to  leave  a  certain  part  of  this  sea  without 
water.  If,  however,  this  was  the  case,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  circumstance  of  the  Egyptian  hosts  being  drowned  ? 
Is  it  probable  that  Pharaoh  and  his  generals  were  ignorant  of 
this  ?  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  imagine,  that  the  Israelites 
might  have  been  ignorant  of  the  phenomenon,  because  their 
confined  circumstances  were  unfriendly  to  the  acquirement  of 

saying  in  what  this  information  consists,)  determines  otherwise.  We  next  have 
a  very  dazzling  tirade  about  the  igno7'ance  of  ancient  times,  and  the  improved 
state  of  knowledge,  exclusively/  possessed  b^  tkis  all-comprehending  school.  And 
then  sentence  is  pronounced ;  which  is  at  least  a  summary,  if  not  a  very 
scientific,  mode  of  proceeding.  We  have,  however,  some  reasons  rendered  in 
the  notes.  On  one  occasion,  Cicero  on  Divination  is  quoted  to  shew  that, 
the  cause  of  whatever  happens  is  to  be  looked  for  in  nature;  and,  on 
another,  to  recommend  the  sentiment,  that  "  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
philosopher  to  trust  to  testimony,  but  to  shew  how  any  thing  may  have  hap- 
pened by  reason  and  argument."  Truly  this  is  very  enlightened  doctrine  :  it 
is  a  wonder,  surely,  that  our  courts  of  justice  have  not  adopted  it!  In 
another  note,  a  list  of  false  miracles  is  appealed  to,  as  found  in  heathen 
histories ;  whence,  I  suppose,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  because  something  has 
been  false,  nothing  can  be  true  !  We  are  also  told,  in  the  text  (p.  182),  that 
a  belief  in  supernatural  miracles  must  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  and 
even  break  in  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  Divine  law.  And  for  proof  of  this, 
we  are  referred  to  the  absurd  philosophy  of  Kant ;  as  if  common  sense 
were  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  absurdity  of  such  a  position.  After 
this,  the  doctrine  of  prophecy  is  attacked  and  demolished,  with  as  much 
ease  as  any  sentence  of  condemnation  can  possibly  be  pronounced  :  but, 
as  no  arguments  at  all  better  than  those  just  noticed  are  adduced,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  pass  over  them. 
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such  knowledge ;    yet  they  passed   these  depths  in  safety, 
while  Pharaoh  and   his   host   attempting   to  do  so  were  all 
drowned  !     In  the  next  place,  we  have  a  residence  of  forty 
years  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  and  are  assured  that,  during 
this  time,  the  Israelites  were  miraculously  fed  with  manna 
and  quails.     But  it  is  urged,  by  way  of  interpretation,  The 
manna  is  still  found,  and  so  are  the  quails,  in  those  parts.     I 
answer :    The  first  of  these  statements  is   not  true.*      The 
manna  now  found  is  a  thing  totally  different  from  that  des- 
cribed by  Moses ;  and,  as  to  the  second,  although  quails  are 
still  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  are  never  found 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  where  the  Israelites  must  have 
sojourned  during  a  great  part  of  their  time  ;  and  no  where  in 
any  thing  like  the  abundance  said   to  have  taken  place  on 
that    occasion.     ISTor  would   any  one,  either  at   this  or  any 
former  day,  have  undertaken  to  support  an  army  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  upon  the  strength  of  any  such  suppo- 
sition as  that  here  resorted  to  by  this  philosophical  school  of 
divines;  the  man  would  be  treated  —  and  well  he  might — as 
a  madman  and  a  fool,  who  should  think  of  doing  so  :  and  yet 
we  find  Moses  actually  leading  the  Israelites  into  that  situa- 
tion ;  and,  what  is  the  most  striking,  attesting  to  their  faces, 
— what  indeed  the  nation  has  ever  since  believed, — that  they 
were  thus  supported  ;   and  even  that  their  garments  waxed 
not  old,  nor  did  the  foot  of  one  of  them  swell,  during  this 
protracted  and  remarkable  period.      Now,  I  think,  we  may 
safely  affirm,  that  whatever  else  modern  philosophy  may  have 
discovered,    it    certainly   has    not    afforded    us    information 
sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  in  all  this  there  was 
no  miracle ;  if,  indeed,  it  has,  let  it,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  be 
brought  forward.     Hitherto,  however,  no  such  statement  has 
been  made,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know ;  and,  until  it  shall  be 
made,  I  must  be  allowed  to  maintain,  that  these,  and  similar 
events  related  by  the  sacred  writers,  are  miracles  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  term.     Of  the  attempts  made  to  explain  them 
away,  however  well  intentioned  they  may  have  been,  I  must 

*  This,  with  several  other  such  groundless  and  silly  statements,  lias  lately 
been  brought  forward  in  a  very  inviting  and  popular  form,  in  a  work  en- 
titled "The  History  of  the  Jews,"  by  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  and  poetical  geniuses  do 
not  take  a  little  pains  to  make  themselves  better  informed  on  these  subjects. 
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affirm,  that  to  reason,  science,  or  philosophy,  they  can  lay  no 
claim  whatsoever,  and  that  these  absolutely  refuse  them 
every  species  of  support ;  nor,  further,  will  they  receive  the 
smallest  countenance  from  the  poorest  probability  imaginable. 
But  it  is  insinuated,  that  the  heathen  also  laid  claim  to  the 
operation  of  miracles  :  and  these  every  one  knows  are  not  to  be 
believed;  and  consequently,  by  parity  of  reason,  those  of  the 
Jews  ought  not  to  be  credited.  That  is  to  say:  If  one  man 
should  be  guilty  of  uttering  a  falsehood,  however  notorious 
his  propensity  to  lying  might  be,  and  however  apparent  the 
object  he  might  have  in  view,  I  am  for  ever  bound  to  believe 
no  other  man,  under  any  circumstances  whatever!  This,  I 
think,  contains  the  principle,  and  perhaps  not  a  bad  illustra- 
tion, of  the  case  alluded  to ;  and,  as  the  absurdity  of  the 
conclusion  aimed  at  cannot  but  be  sufficiently  apparent,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  I  should  point  it  out. 

With  this  before  me,  I  think  I  may  affirm,  that  the  full 
authority  of  the  Scripture  stands  untouched  and  undimi- 
nished, in  all  the  lustre  of  its  primitive  simplicity  and  strength ; 
that  it  stands  on  a  rock  which  no  human  efforts  have  hi- 
therto shaken, — on  an  authority  which  nothing  mortal  has 
affected  or  injured.  The  facts  which  it  appeals  to  are  not 
more  extraordinary  than  I'cason  requires  they  should  be,  in 
order  to  make  good  the  claim  advanced  to  a  divine  origin  : 
the  claim,  too,  is  itself  only  sucli  as  every  document  pro- 
fessing to  afford  real  and  authoritative  religious  information 
must  necessarily  make. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  on  this  subject  to  shew, 
that  wherever  the  truth  is  to  be  found,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  writings  of  the  rationalists  of  modern  Germany  ; 
because,  the  principles  on  which  their  system  rests  are  mani- 
festly false.  A  few  instances  of  their  methods  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures  have  already  been  noticed  :  I  shall  now  advert  to 
one,  which,  as  it  appears  to  carry  with  it  very  great  learning, 
and  is,  besides,  extremely  fashionable,  deserves  some  consi- 
deration. It  has  been  laid  down  by  our  great  Pococke,  Light- 
foot,  and  others,  that  Rabbinical  and  Oriental  literature  may 
be  made  subservient  to  the  just  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture :  that  is,  the  customs,  modes  of  expression,  gram- 
mar, and  even  single  words,  which  were  in  use  during  the 
times  of  the  scriptural  writers,  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the 
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East  and  in  eastern  literature.  When,  therefore,  these 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Scripture,  without  dis- 
turbing its  context  and  spirit,  they  may  with  propriety  be 
appealed  to.  Others,  too,  among  whom  Grotius  and  Bochart 
may  be  named  as  the  most  successful  writers,  have  even  had 
recourse  to  the  literature  of  heathen  Greece  and  Rome.  Our 
rationalists,  as  it  will  presently  be  seen,  avail  themselves  of 
these  aids,  but  apply  them  to  an  extent,  and  for  purposes, 
never  dreamt  of  by  these  excellent  men :  they  will  cite 
authors  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
solving  philological  difficulties,  but  of  confirming  their  own 
sentiments  and  results.  A  Jewish  cabbalist,  for  example, 
a  heathen  philosopher,  a  Jewish  Targumist,  an  heretical 
Christian,  or  the  author  of  a  spurious  gospel,  is  not  cited 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  construction  of  a  sentence,  the 
meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase  found  in  a  gospel,  or  any  other 
book  of  Scripture;  but  to  determine  its  origin,  meaning,  intent, 
scope;  not  to  act  as  an  assistant,  but  as  an  authoritative 
interpreter.  Quotations  are  then  made  from  some  of  these 
precious  relics  of  antiquity  with  a  liberal  and  learned  hand  ; 
and  the  immensity  of  reading,  research,  and  learning, — which 
last,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon, —  are 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  genuine  investigation,  and  to 
awe  into  agreement  and  error,  all  who  may  not  possess  either 
acuteness  or  learning  sufficient  to  detect  and  expose  the 
fallacy.  These  positions  I  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  by  a  few  extracts  taken  from  the  Christologia 
Judaorum  of  Bertholdt,*  and  some  other  works  which  have 

*  The  following  is  the  account  given  by  this  author  of  the  materials  frona 
which  he  intended  to  draw  his  illustrations  and  proofs:  "In  mxmeto  fontium 
priinarioiiim  habeantur  libri  canonis  Hdnuici  seriores,  imprimis  prophctici, 
Apocrypha  Vctcris  Textumenti,  Philo)iis  Alexandrini  et  Flavii  Joscp/ii  opera, 
Novi  Foederis  libri,  quibus  multa  a  Juda;is  ingenio  suo  nativo  convenienter 
prolata  et  a  Jesu  ejusque  Apostolis,  pra-cipue  Jolianne  Apocalypseos  auctore, 
Christologiae  Judaicije  congruenler  et  adcommodate  dicta  insunt,  nee  non  nou- 
nuUa  e  Pseudepigraphis  Veteris  Teslumcnti,  pra-cipue  liber  iste,  qui  sub 
nomine  libri  iv.  Esdne  circumfertur.  Accedunt  denique,  quibus  auctoritatem 
J'ontium  secundariorwn  adjungimus,  libri  Hubbinoriim  antiquiorum,  impri- 
mis liber  Sohar,  utpote  qui  Christologiam  Judaeorum  sublimiorem  continet, 
neque  tamen  serioribus,  veluti  libro  Nezach  Israel,^  qui  syllogen  vel  conge- 


"  This  too  is  a  work  of  the  same  stamp,  compiled  from  the  Gcmara  and 
Allegorical  Commentaries.  (See  Wolfii  Bib.  Ileb.  vol.  i.  p.  420.  art.  700.  n.  8.) 
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obtained  currency  in  Germany,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  approved  specimens  of  scriptural  interpretation 
of  this  sort. 


SECTION  III. 

ON  BERTHOLDt's  CHRISTOLOGIA  JUD^ORUM. 

The  leading  principle  upon  which  this  work  proceeds 
is  that  which  has  been  termed  "  The  historical  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament;"  and  which  Ernesti,  Keil,  Morus, 
and  even  our  own  Lightfoot,  have  recommended  as  of  very 
great  value.  "  I  chose,"  says  our  author,  "  to  treat  on  the 
Christology  of  the  Jews  (which  prevailed)  during  the  times  of 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles.  And,  I  suppose,  there  is  no  one  who 
will  disapprove  of  (my)  reason  for  doing  so ;  for  I  entertain 
no  fear  that,  of  those  who  are  truly  imbued  with  a  knowledge 
of  theology,  so  much  as  one  will  hesitate  (to  allow),  that  from 
a  right  and  sound  knowledge  of  this  matter  (which,  indeed, 
from  the  second  century  before  Christ,  if  it  did  not  entirely 
swallow  up,  did  certainly  surround  as  a  foss  and  a  curtain, 
nearly  all  the  sacred  knowledge  of  the  Jews)  will  proceed  the 

riem  omnium  diversarum  id  argumentum  concernentium  sistit,  prorsus 
neglectis,  quibus  cunciis  tamen  ita  utendum  erit,  ut  ex  iis  nee  quicquam  ad- 
struatur,  qtcod  non  utoruin  librorum  primi  generis  nobis  cum  7naxime  recensi- 
lorum  testirncmio  distinctis  verbis  exhibito  compr-obatum,  vel  saltern  vestigiis 
lucidis  et  certis  in  lis  depromendis  pramonstratum  sit."  (Christologia  Jud. 
Proleg.  pp.  10, 1 1 .)  We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  pages,  how  much  pains 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  sacred  writers  talk  like  the  heathen  philosophers, 
classical  authors,  &c. ;  we  shall  here  see  the  same  thing  done  with  regard  to 
the  Cabbalists,  of  which  the  book  Zohar  is,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid 
instance  of  heathenish  philosophical  nonsense.*  We  shall  also  have  the 
Platonic  Philo  and  Josephus,  the  apocryphal  and  spurious  additions  to  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  then  will  follow  a  host  of  Rabbins,  men  as  ignorant  of 
the  real  spirit  and  intention  of  the  sacred  writers  as  any  Hindu,  Buddhist, 
or  heretical  Christian  ever  was  :  and,  from  these  impure  and  corrupt  sources, 
the  pure  doctrines  and  offices  of  the  Messiah  are  to  be  ascertained,  adjudged, 
and  fixed  :  a  lamentable  specimen,  indeed,  of  the  great  progress  made  in 
Biblical  learning  in  Germany  during  the  last  half  century  ! 


'  For  a  good  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabbala,  the  second  volume 
of  Brucker's  Historia  Critica  Pliilosophia;  may  be  consulted,  —  a  work  of 
inestimable  value.  On  the  Zohar,  see  Wolfii  Biblioth.  Ileb.  vol.  iii,  p.  1141, 
art.  2175;  and  vol.  iv.  p.  1012,  with  the  references. 
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historical  and  just  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament."* 
These  sentiments  are  repeated  in  other  places  of  this  pre- 
face, and  are  frequently  appealed  to  throughout  the  work  ; 
but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  multiply  examples :  we  shall, 
therefore,  now  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the 
principles  here  laid  down. 

By  Christologia  or  Christology,  Mr.  Bertholdt  seems  to 
understand,  the  opinions  held  by  the  Jews  respecting  the 
Messiah;  and  which,  he  holds,  are  to  be  found  in  their 
Targums,  Commentaries,  cabbalistical,  and  other  works,  as 
already  remarked. 

Now,  without  attempting  to  depreciate  any  means  whereby 
a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  may  be 
acquired  (and  a  recurrence  to  the  writings  of  the  Jews  has 
certainly  been  recommended  as  one),  I  must  affirm,  that  the 
plan  here  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bertholdt,  is  the  least  of  all  likely 
to  conduct  us  to  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  this 
book.  For  this  reason  :  The  New  Testament  professes  to 
teach  doctrines  diametrically  opposed  to  those  generally  held, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Messiah,  during  the  times  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles,  —  doctrines  which  the  Jews  as  a  body,  and 
particularly  the  learned  part  of  them,  rejected  to  the  last. 
As  to  what  they  held  on  this  subject  two  centuries  prior  to 
this  time,  neither  Mr.  Bertholdt,  nor  any  other  person  can 
tell :  that  part  of  his  statement,  therefore,  must  be  set  down 
as  amounting  to  nothing.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  supposing 
we  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  Jews 
on  these  subjects,  at  the  time  specified,  (which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact),  is  it  likely  that  this 
knowledge  would  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  ?  Is  it  not  probable,  that  those 
opinions  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  us  astray  than  the 
contrary  ?     St.  Paul  declares,  what  indeed  our  Lord  and  the 

•  "  Placuit  de  Chriatologia  Jiidaorum  Jesii  Apostolorumqnc  atate  disserere ; 
et  neminem  puto  fore,  cui  liujus  consilii  ratio  non  ex  omni  parte  probata  sit. 
Nam  non  vereor,  ne  eorum,  qui  rerum  theologicarum  vere  gnari  sunt,  vel 
unus  in  eo  dubius  haereat,  quin  a  recta  ac  solida  luijus  rei,  qua;  inde  a  sseculo 
secundo  ante  Jesum  natum  totam  paene  Judaeorum  doctrinani  sanctam  ni  vel 
absorbuit  tamen  vero  vallo  quasi  fossaque  circumvcnit,  expositione  et  cogni- 
lione,  historica  ac  vera  Novi  Testamenti  interpretatio  fere  omnis  proficis- 
catur." 
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prophets  had  declared  before  him,  that  their  eyes  were  closed 
and  their  ears  heavy,  —  that  there  was  a  veil  on  their  heart, 
just  as  it  had  been  predicted,  —  and  that  blindness,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  had  happened  to  Israel.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, then,  Mr.  Bertholdt  should,  I  think,  have  in- 
formed us,  how  this  blindness,  deafness,  hardness  of  heart, 
&c.  could  be  converted  into  the  means  of  light,  admonition, 
and  life,  with  us  ;  and  how  the  truth  be  advanced  by  the 
mass -of  error  which  at  these  times  confessedly  prevailed. 
But  Mr.  Bertholdt  explains:  he  says,  that  just  as  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  in  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  reforma- 
tion, made  way  for  that  event,  so  did  the  wisdom  of  God 
attemper  his  Gospel  to  the  prevailing  notions,  with  the  view 
of  effecting  a  similar  end  ;  or,  he  prepared  the  Jews  for  its 
reception  by  thus  influencing  their  opinions  previous  to  its 
discovery.  Nothing  surely  can  be  more  unfortunate  than 
this  statement.  Science,  we  are  told,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  reformation ;  and  so  the  reformation  took  place.  Pro- 
vidence, in  like  manner,  prepared  the  Jews  for  the  reception 
of  the  Gospel ;  but,  alas  !  they  never  received  it.  The  pre- 
paration failed  —  the  Jews  persevered  in  error:  and  this 
very  system  of  error  is  now  conjured  up,  as  the  only  means 
whereby  we  can  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  ! 

But  Mr.  Bertholdt  contends,  that  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  these  writings  of  the  Jews,  agreeing  with  others 
found  in  the  Gospels,  and  calculated  to  throw  very  con- 
siderable light  upon  them  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  to 
point  out  the  real  sources  from  which  those  in  the  Gospels 
must  have  been  derived.  I  answer  :  This  can  be  proved  only 
by  an  induction  of  particulars,  and  of  such  particulars,  too,  as 
are  no  where  to  be  found.  In  general,  no  book  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  if  we  except  the  Old  Testament,  can  be 
shewn  to  be  so  old  as  the  times  of  the  Gospels  ;*  and,  if  this 
be  the  case,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  such  proof  be  made 
out? 

There  is  slill  another  consideration  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  passages  alluded  to,  generally  contain 
glosses  upon   one  part  or  other  of  the   Hebrew   Bible;  but 

*  Some  have  thought,  that  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  are  as 
old  as  these  times  :  but  (his  is  extremely  doubtful. 

L 
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no  independent  notions  were  entertained  by  tlie  Jews,  if 
we  except  those  derived  from  heathenism.  The  Gospels, 
however,  afford  the  most  ancient  and  best  possible  com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  therefore,  if  passages 
are  to  be  found  agreeing  with  the  Gospels,  it  is  on  this 
account  alone  that  they  can  be  deemed  good ;  but  not 
the  contrary  :  which  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  argue, 
that  because  David  Kimchi  had,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
happened  to  give  a  just  interpretation  of  a  prophecy  relating 
to  the  Messiah,  the  Gospels  which  sometimes  fall  in  with 
his  notions,  must  be  true,  or  vice  versa !  Again  ;  many 
sentiments  in  unison  with  those  in  the  Gospels  are  actually 
found  in  the  profane  authors,  and  even  a  considerable 
number  of  facts  which  are  common  both  to  the  Old  and 
IVevv  Testament.  Had  we  not,  therefore,  better  go  to  these 
profane  authors  at  once  for  the  origin  of  both  !  There  are 
rationalists,  I  know,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  do  even  this  ; 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  are  unanimous,  with  Spinoza, 
in  ascribing  both  to  the  same  source ;  namely,  the  fervoui', 
zeal,  piety,  and  what  not,  of  well-meaning  but  uninspired 
men,  as  already  remarked. — Let  us  proceed,  however,  to 
Mr.  Bertholdt's  work. 

Mr.  Bertholdt,  then,  in  common  with  the  most  learned 
leaders  of  his  school,  believes  that  he  can,  by  a  little  ra- 
tiocination, account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  Christianity, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  minds  of  any,  that 
it  is  a  mere  system  of  natural  religion  —  that  it  has  had  its 
periods  of  improvement  and  degradation,  all  of  which  can  be 
fixed  upon  and  accounted  for  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. *'This  hope,"  says  he  {i.  e.  that  the  Jews  should  have 
a  Messiah  who  should  subdue  the  world  to  their  authority 
and  rule),  "if  we  look  to  its  origin,  took  its  rise  from  the 
very  splendid  notion  of  seeing  better  times,  which  had  en- 
grossed the  founders  of  the  Hebrew  nation  ;  which,  men  of 
later  times,  calling  to  mind  the  splendour  of  David's  reign, 
confined  to  some  one  who  should  arise  out  of  his  house,  and 
be  endued  with  regal  honour.  This  being  done,  they  then 
celebrated  this  future  king  as  the  most  excellent  in  regard  to 
temper,  wisdom,  justice,  humanity,  piety,  and  fortitude;  and 
hoped  that,  under  his  auspices,  their  commonwealth,  blessed 
with  perfect  safety — their  sacred  rites  also  greatly  augmented 
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—  the  nation  which  had   been  most  dear  to  the  Ahnighty, 
would  for  ever  after  enjoy  the  light  of  the  golden  age."  * 

Here  we  may  see  with  what  ease  the  most  important 
truths  of  revealed  religion  are  set  aside,  and  the  conjectures 
of  a  rationalist  made  to  supply  their  place ;  which,  we  are 
told  again  and  again,  we  must  necessarily  receive,  because 
forsooth,  times  are  altered,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
now  flourishing.  We  have,  indeed,  some  works  referred  to 
here  in  the  notes,  in  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  proofs  of  all 
these  assertions  may  be  had ;  but  the  truth  is,  no  such  proofs 
are  there  to  be  found ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  mention  them. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  all  this 
stands.  In  the  first  place,  then,  this  hope  of  a  Messiah 
did  not  commence  with  the  originators  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  ;  but  long  before  that  nation  had  either  an  exist- 
ence or  a  name.  We  find  it  first  spoken  of  in  the 
garden  of  Eden;  and  there  so  defined,  as  to  leave  it  scarcely 
possible  to  be  misunderstood.  After  this,  sacrifice  is  had 
recourse  to,  which  could  have  had  no  other  meaning  or 
intention,  than  that  of  shadowing  out  the  great  work  of 
redemption  to  be  completed  by  Him.  Besides,  during 
these  times,  we  hear  nothing  whatever  of  national  glory 
in  connection  with  this  doctrine.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
it  was  then  purely  spiritual,  just  as  that  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  is  now.  No  theocracy  had  at  that  time  been  erected  : 
national  glories  were  therefore  foreign  to  the  question. 
When,  however,  the  theocracy  had  commenced,  spiritual 
and  temporal  blessings  were  so  linked  together,  that  the  one 
could  scarcely  be  mentioned  without  some  allusion  being 
made  to  the  other ;  but  even  in  this  case,  the  superiority  of 
the  spiritual  is  too  apparent  to  allow  any  one,  except  a  Jew 

*  "  Ortum  autem  habuit  htcc  spes,  si  a  prima  repetenda  sit  origine,  ex 
splendidissima,  qua  jam  conditores  gentis  Hebraics  circumfusi  erant,  me- 
liorum  temporum  imagine,  quara  serioris  'cCtatis  liomines,  revocato  ad  oculos 
regni  Davidici  splendore,  in  personae  cujusdam,  ex  prosapia  Davidica  ori- 
unda3  et  honore  regio  indutae  limites  coegerunt.  Quo  facto,  Imnc  regem 
futurum  ingenio  sapientiaque,  justilia  et  humanitate,  pietate  atque  fortitudine 
longe  excellentissimiim  celebrarunt,  atque  sperarunt,  fore,  ut  ipsius  auspiciis, 
summa  rei  publico  salute  adiata,  cultuque  sacro  maximis  incrcnientis  auclo, 
gens  summo  Numini  carissima  aurete  setatis  luce  perjietua  colluslraretur." 
'{Prolrg.^2.) 
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or  a  rationalist,  for  a  moment  to  doubt,  what  was  the  great 
scope  of  prophetical  instruction.  I  know  this  will  not  satisfy 
Mr.  Bertholdt ;  and  that  not  a  few  among  ourselves  talk 
loudly  of  the  obscurity  of  these  ancient  Scriptures,  and  think 
it  quite  sufficient  to  resolve  all  into  a  few  probabilities,  as  if 
such  an  expedient  could  in  any  degree  mend  the  matter  ! 
If,  however.  Holy  Scripture  is  matter  of  divine  revelation 
and  of  absolute  authority  (and  this  I  shall  contend  it  is 
and  has  always  been),  such  a  mode  of  treating  it.  cannot 
be  but  irreverent,  and  partaking  largely  of  impiety  and 
unbelief;  and  just  as  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  as  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  decisions  of  right  reason.  I  shall  conclude, 
therefore,  on  this  head,  that  facts  oppose  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Bertholdt;  and,  that  where  this  is  the  case,  conjectures, 
such  as  his  are,  ought  to  be  treated  as  mere  phantoms. 

The  remainder  of  these  positions  may  be  dispensed  with, 
by  merely  affirming,  that  they  rest  on  a  petitio  principii,  or, 
take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Besides,  as  their 
object  is  to  derogate  froiii  the  true  character  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  has  already  been  shewn  to  be  authoritative, 
and,  without  proof,  to  reduce  them  to  a  level  with  the  pro- 
fane authors,  in  common  with  the  notorious  but  exploded 
system  of  Spinoza,  they  need  not  be  further  considered. 

The  next  step  taken  by  our  author  is  to  shew,  that,  as 
every  thing  entirely  depended  upon  the  spirit  of  the  times 
during  which  the  revelation  was  made,  or  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion existed,  alterations  are  manifestly  visible  in  the  very 
doctrines  and  spirit  of  this  religion.  "  Factum-est,"  says  he, 
"  ut  inde  ab  exilio  Babylonico  successu  temporis  per  varia 
rerum  discrimina  vicissitudinesque  in  nonmillis  Usque  prct- 
cipuis  pcir I ihus  magnum  subiret  inmiulutionem.  Causas  hujus 
rei  indagaturo  facile  perspectum  erit  et  exploratum,  statum 
rerum  publicarum  Judaeorum  post  istam  ■/.aTa(jToo(priv  miseruni 
et  vel  per  nonnuHa  laetiora  intervalla  mediocritate  altius 
hand  evectum,  philosophiae  orientalis  et  Graco-^^gyptiee  sen- 
tentias  abstrusas  a  Judseis  dogmatibus  suis  sacris,  quantum 
fieri  potuit,  adjectas  et  adcommodatas,  lingua;  genti  olim 
vernaculae  inscitiam  et  veterum  librorum  sacrorum  rite  inter- 
pretandorum  imperitiam,  necnon  ingenii,  Juda^isserioribusper- 
oranes  terras  populosque  dispersis  informati,  prorsus  novi  et  ab 
ingenio  majorum  liberaliore  longe  alieni  singularem  indolem 
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ad  res  sacras  ad  summas  minutias  redigendas  ....  effecisse, 
ut  Jesu  Apostolorumque  setate  Christologia  Judeeorum  in 
earn  redacta  esset  formam,  quse  ab  ista,  quam  ante  exiliuni 
Babylonicum  habuit,  multum  abhorruit."  (/6.  p.  8.)  Again, 
at  p.  15,  we  are  told,  that  this  being  the  fact,  the 
Egyptian  Jews,  and  chiefly  those  of  Alexandria,  rejecting 
the  weak  matter  of  their  old  and  vulgar  opinions,  rose  to  a 
form  of  doctrine  at  once  more  beautiful  and  more  holy  :  that 
is, — to  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  a  more  sure  and  divine 
doctrine  —  to  the  most  elevated  study  of  virtue,  and  to  an 
increase  in  it,  by  no  means  whatever  to  be  repressed — thence 
to  a  felicity  thus  to  be  derived,  at  once  more  pure,  and  more 
productive  of  mental  delights  ;  all  of  which  they  obtained 
by  means  of  allegorical  interpretations,  to  which  they  were 
much  addicted.  Hence,  too,  they  derived  thejr  notions  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments,  &c.  Sec.  We  are  next  carried 
on  to  the  Samaritans,  then  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and 
then  are  told,  what  perhaps  no  one  will  deny,  that  they 
interpreted  their  prophecies  so  as  to  make  their  Messiah  a 
great  conqueror,  8cc.  —  that  they  gradually  acquired  foreign 
notions,  and  consequently  differed  greatly  in  religious  opi- 
nions, &c.  &c. ;  after  this,  the  particular  discussions,  in  which 
all  this  erudite  matter  is  to  be  applied,  commence.  I  have 
been  the  more  particular  in  this  detail,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  the  reader,  how  very  plausibly  and  inoffensively  this 
class  of  divines  proceeds  with  its  matter;  and  how  very  well 
it  is  adapted  to  ensnare  the  inexperienced  and  unwary  mind. 
Let  us  now  come  to  the  application. 

Our  first  chapter  commences  with  §  9,  where  we  are  told 
that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  termed  their  Messiah  the  Anointed 
(Christ,  x^iffTog)  of  God,  or  King  oJIs?'ael.  They  also  gave 
him  many  other  names,  for  each  of  which  reasons  may  be 
assigned.  When  they  had  respect  to  his  regal  dignity,  they 
called  him,  as  was  usual  with  other  ancient  people,  the  Son  of 
God.  And,  in  order  to  mark  out  his  exclusive  excellency,  he 
was  styled  the  onlj/-begoflen.  Witli  .respect  to  his  birth,  he 
was  named  the  Son  of  David  —  to  his  ofHce,  the  Saviour,  or 
Redeemer.  With  regard  to  his  religious  character  and  offi- 
ces, he  received  the  name  of  the  Prophet.  With  respect  to 
his  ministerial  office,  and  the  favour  he  should  have  with 
God,  the  King  ivho  should  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  or 
the  Elect  and  Beloved  of  God.    With  regard  to  his  holiness, 
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&c.,  the  holi/  one  of  God,  the  Pastor.  But  the  title  of  the 
Son  of  man  had  no  respect  either  to  person  or  thing,  but  was 
taken  from  Daniel's  prophecy  (vii.  13),  where  the  Messiah  is 
spoken  of  comparatively,  8cc. 

I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  I  can  discover  no  reasonable 
objection  to  our  Lord's  receiving  titles,  in  certain  respects 
expressive  of 'his  offices,  even  in  a  divinely  inspired  reve- 
lation. As  far  as  I  can  see,  our  revelation  is  in  every  respect 
most  reasonable ;  and  I  think  it  pursues  the  only  reasonable 
method,  in  every  case,  by  which  men,  such  as  they  are,  can 
be  treated  with  any  prospect  of  success.  But,  suppose  the 
Messiah  had  received  titles  bearing  no  relation  whatever  to 
his  offices;  would  it  not  then  have  been  objected,  that  these 
titles  had  been  imposed  in  a  vague  and  unaccountable  manner ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  was  unsuitable  to  us  as  reason- 
able beings?  Mr.  Bertholdt  has  made  no  formal  objection 
on  this  score;  he  has  only  insinuated  (which  was  all  he  could 
do),  that,  as  similar  titles  were  sometimes  found  among  the 
ancient  heathen,  these  also  could  claim  no  greater  authority 
than  was  due  to  those. — Let  us  now  consider  the  proofs. 

It  must  be  remembered,  Mr.  Bertholdt  has  purposedly 
confined  himself  to  Jewish  books  published  since  the  cap- 
tivity, in  order,  as  he  tells  us,  to  account  for  the  change  of 
opinions  which  at  that  time  began  to  take  place.  In  his 
illustrations,  therefore,  of  the  title  Christ  or  Messiah,  he  has 
cited  nothing  older  than  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras.  But 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  has  Mr.  Bertholdt  excluded  the  title 
Shiloh ;  which,  however  it  may  be  explained  by  us,  has,  as 
the  oldest  Jewish  documents  in  our  hands  will  shew,  been 
always  understood  to  relate  to  the  Messiah  ?  e.  g.  Gen. 
xlix.  10.  n'b'^W  b5:2^"'3  1V,  which  is  thus  paraphrased  by 
Onkelos,  Nn>r»p  ^n>^'^  l-S,  until  the  Messiah  come.  To  the 
same  effect  are  the  Targums  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan  and  of  Jc- 
ru«alem.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  document  explaining  this  pas- 
sage so  old  as  the  Babylonish  captivity;  still,  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing,  that  the  sense  here  given  was  that  held 
by  the  Jews  respecting  this  passage,  in  times  much  older  than 
those  of  the  captivity.  To  this,  many  other  passages  occurring 
even  in  the  Pentateuch  may  be  added,  a  few  only  of  which 
I  shall  now  notice:  and  first.  Gen.  iii.  15.  "  And  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel/'  which  is  explained  both  by  tiie  pseudo-Jona- 
than and  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  as  referring  to  an  event 
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to  come  to  pass  in  the  clays  of  the  Messiah.  All  the  passages 
of  this  sort  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Chaldee,  Talmudic,  and  Rabbinic  Lexicon  of  Buxtorf, 
col.  1268,  &c.  Of  these,  however,  Mr.  Bertholdt  has  pru- 
dently taken  no  notice. 

Again,  Num.  xxiv.  17,  "  There  shall  a  Star  come  out  of 
Jacob"  &.C.,  which  both  Onkelos  and  the  pseudo-Jonathan 
interpret  of  the  Messiah.  Again,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  we  have 
this  remarkable  passage,  given  as  part  of  the  last  words  of 
David :     D^nb«   nST^    btt?ia   ,T':t!5   D-tKS    btr'itt,    translated 

v:  -    :  •  •  I       .  _  T  T  T  ••         ' 

thus  in  our  authorised  version  :  "  He  that  ruleth  over  men 
must  6e  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord:"  but  by  the 
Targumist :  "  He  said  that  he  would  set  one  up  Kiug,  tvho  is 
the  Messiah,  who  shall  arise,  and  rule  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;" 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  following 
context :  "  And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  ....  ichen  the  sun,"  Sic. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  very  considerable  additions  are  here 
made  to  the  words  of  the  original  text,  in  our  version ;  and 
which  I  think  cannot  be  defended  :  He  that,  must  be,  &c. ; 
not  to  insist  on  the  position  into  which  these  supernumerary 
words  throw  the  rest  of  the  context.  I  would  render  the 
passage  thus  :  A  righteous  (one)  shall  govern  among  men  :  he 
shall  govern  (in)  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The  Septuagint  has  the 
following:  'EJtov  sv  dvd^w'Tru) ,  USig  Ti^aTaiuKfrirs  (poQov  K^iffrov  ;  I  said 
of  man,  Hotv  will  ye  retain  the  fear  of  Christ'^  Another  read- 
ing gives  K-j^lov,  of  the  Lord.  The  Syriac  has  t-A-Ji-^  i..^*_i>A.^ 
(cJi-^  l^t<2  c^A-iiA.*  i-'^-*/!?  where  we  have  a  manifest 
error  in  |-cuJ»l  and  |l-»»?  put  in  the  plural  number,  when 
the  context,  no  less  than  the  original,  requires  the  sin- 
gular. The  translation  will  then  be  :  "  That  the  Just  (one 
shall)  rule  among  men,  that  he  shall  rule  in  the  fear  of  God." 
If,  therefore,  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  these  con- 
siderations, this  is  also  a  prediction  relating  to  the  Messiah  ; 
and,  that  it  is  so,  I  certainly  have  no  doubt.  The  allusion 
to  the  sun  may  serve  to  identify  it  with  the  passage  just 
cited  from  Numbers ;  and,  when  we  read  in  the  prophet 
Malachi  (iv.  2),  "  But  unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise,"  &c.  which  is  scarcely  any 
thing  more  than  a  paraphrase  upon  this  passage,  I  think  a 
doubt  cannot  remain  on  the  subject.  Here,  then,  we  have 
as  splendid  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  as  any  to 
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be  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered, 
this  was  uttered  a  considerable  time  before  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  But,  as  before,  this  mode  of  considering  the  con- 
text will  not  suit  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Bertholdt. 

Again,  in  Isaiah  (iv.2) :  "  In  that  day  shall  the  branch 
of  Jehovah  be  beautiful,"  &c. ;  which,  when  compared  with 
Jeremiah,  xxiii.  5, — "  /  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
BRANCH,  and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,"  &c. — "  In  his 
daifs  Judah  shall  be  saved  "  &c., — can  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
mind  of  any  candid  man  that  the  Messiah  must  be  meant : 
and  in  this  sense  the  Targumist  has  taken  both  these  pas- 
sages. Again,  Isaiah,  vii.  14:  "Behold  the  virgin  shall 
conceive,"  &c.,  which  St.  Matthew  has  applied  to  Christ ;  and 
ib.  ix.  6  :  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  &,c.,  which  the  Tar- 
gumist has  also  applied  to  the  Messiah,  cannot  perhaps  be 
subtracted  from  the  passages  which  speak  of  Christ  before 
the  captivity. 

The  most  remarkable  prophecy,  perhaps,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament relating  to  the  Messiah,  is  that  contained  in  the  53d 
chapter  of  Isaiah ;  but  of  this,  Mr.  Bertholdt,  with  the  rest 
of  his  school,  easily  disposes  :  first,  by  denying  the  genuine- 
ness of  all  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  Isaiah  from  the  40th 
chapter  to  the  end  ;  and,  secondly,  by  explaining  away  the 
obvious  sense  of  this,  in  particular.  Mr.  Bertholdt,  however, 
refers  us  here  to  a  work  by  J.  D.  Kruiger,  entitled  **  Com- 
mentatio  de  verosimillima  oraculi  Jes.  lii.  13.  sqq.  et  liii. 
iuterpretandi  ratione ;"  but,  as  I  have  not  access  to  this 
book,  I  must  take  my  materials  from  others  to  which  I  have  ; 
and  these  are,  the  Scholia  of  Rosenmiiller,  and  the  Ger- 
man Commentary  on  Isaiah  by  Dr.  Gesenius :  and,  as 
these  are  highly  accredited  works  with  the  rationalists,  no 
objection  will  be  made  to  their  authority.  To  begin  with 
Mr.  Rosenmiiller  :  "  That  part  of  the  book,"  says  he,  "  which 
runs  on  from  the  40th  chapter,  manifestly  argues  a  writer 
who  lived  in  Judea,  after  the  city  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
burnt  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Jewish  commonwealth  had 
been  overturned.  For  neither  does  he  predict  those  most 
grievous  calamities  as  future,  but  mourns  for  them  as 
present;*  and  that,  not  as  a  pro})hct,  to  whose  mind  future 

^  Dr.  CebeuiLit)  has  the  saaiu  aiguuieni  in   hih.  Coinnieiilary  (Zweyter 
Tlieil,  p.  163)  on  chap.  liii. 
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things  are  held  out  as  present,  but  as  one  who  resided  in  a 
ruined  land,  and  passed  his  time  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of 
cities.  For  who,  I  ask,"  continues  he,  "  could  write  such 
things  as  these,  unless  he  saw  before  him  the  Temple  broken 
down  and  subverted  (viz.), — '  Thy  holy  cities  are  a  solitude, 
Zion  is  a  solitude,  Jerusalem  is  desolate  ;  our  holy  house,  and 
our  glory,  where  our  forefathers  praised  thee,  he  hath  burnt 
with  f  re,  and  all  our  desirable  places  are  given  up  to  devasta- 
tion.' "  (Is.  Ixiv.  10,  11  :  I  have  here  translated  Rosenmliller's 
Latin  version.)  He  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  many  more 
things  occur  in  this  part  of  the  book,  which  manifestly  be- 
tray a  writer  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  who  not  only  hopes  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  is  drawing  nigh,  but  he  is  persuaded 
of  it,  &c.  He  then  adds  :  "  Now,  who  does  not  see,  that 
])redictions  which  describe  the  imminent  destruction  of 
Babylon,  or  which  hold  out  liberty  and  a  new  commonwealth 
to  the  exiles,  could  scarcely  be  of  any  use  or  profit  if  made 
known  to  those  Jews  who  still  resided  in  their  own  country 
in  peace  and  quietness,  and  fearless  of  any  captivity  whatever. 
For  to  such,  they  would  have  been  either  obscure,  prefiguring 
as  they  did  some  future  state  of  things,  or  useless;  nor  yet 
adapted  to  give  consolation,  for  then  they  wanted  no  such 
thing,"  &c.  This  extract  contains  the  principal  arguments 
advanced  by  this  school  to  shew,  that  the  last  twenty- 
six  chapters  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  person  who 
wrote  the  first  thirty-nine  of  this  book.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider all  this.  In  the  first  place,  then,  all  prophecy  is  uttered 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  all  the  oriental  languages  of  this  family, 
cither  in  the  present  or  past  tense  of  the  verbs :  for  this 
obvious  reason  ;  because  they  possess  no  other,  or  future, 
tense.  For  the  most  part,  however,  prophecy  is  uttered  in 
the  past  tense;*  for  the  purpose,  as  the  oriental  grammarians 


*  See  my  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  352.  And  so  Justin  Martyr:  "Orav  Si 

T^ofririKtv    -anvfia.    ra,  ftiXXovrct     yinir^cci     as  »J§>)    yivof^wi    Xiyn,    ag    xai    Iv    TaTg 

T^oii^tifiivais    "iolda-ai   iffTiv.      Apol.  p.  81.  So  tliat  there  was  not  quite  so 

mucli  ignorance  on   these  matters  in  the  first  ages  of  the  churcii  as  our 

German   friends  would  have  us  believe.  Eusebius   too,  in   the   Demon- 

stratio  Evangelica,  lib.  iv.  cap.  15,  has  the  following  words  on  tliis  subject: 

Kara    T/va    oi    (ruvn^uav    To/xpririxfiv,   to    fciXXov  o   'r^o(pr,rr,i   us   xagiuxI'tH    a,)ia(ptan7, 
x«i  us   !rsf/   iaurfZ  rav   'rQO<pfiriuovTi>s   StfAa?. 
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themselves  tell  us,  of  impressing  the  reader  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  thing  predicted  shall  come  to  pass.  All 
prophecy,  therefore,  must  be  enounced,  either  presenting  the 
thing  predicted  as  going  on,  or  as  completed.  What  then,  I 
ask,  is  a  prophet  to  do  in  order  to  avoid  the  objection  of  Mr. 
Rosenraliller  ?  If  he  predict  at  all,  he  must  do  it  in  one  or 
other  of  the  tenses  just  mentioned  ;  for  his  language  will 
supply  him  with  no  other.  I  will  answer  the  question 
myself.  Mr.  Rosenmiiller  and  his  school  dislike  prophetic 
declarations  in  every  case  ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  want  of 
better  argument,  objections  of  the  most  frivolous  and  absurd 
nature  are  advanced ;  and  then  we  are  told,  that  all  these 
are  drawn  forth  from  the  treasuries  of  advanced  science, 
enlightened  times,  &c.  &c.  ejusdemfurfuris! 

But  further,  Mr.  Rosenmiiller  thinks  that  the  passage 
above  cited  is  sufficient  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  by  the  person  who  wrote  the 
first  thirty-nine  chapters  of  this  book.  If  this  be  true,  we 
cannot,  of  necessity,  find  its  parallel  in  any  of  those  chapters. 
We  have,  however,  one  like  it  even  in  the  very  first  chapter, 
which  must  have  escaped  his  notice,  (v.  7) :  "  Your  country 
is  desolate,  your  cities  are  burned  with  fire;  your  land, 
strangers  devour  it  in  your  presence,"  &c.  Now,  according 
to  the  above  reasoning,  this  must  have  been  going  on  even 
while  the  country  was  in  peace  and  quietness,  and  quite 
secure  from  any  fear  of  a  captivity  ! — But,  we  have  another 
most  philosophical  objection  :  Denunciations  of  wrath,  it  is 
said,  must  Jiave  been  obscure  to  a  people  living  in  peace  and 
quietness ;  and  to  console  them  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  absurd.  I  answer  :  Denunciations  of  wrath 
are  not  necessarily  obscure  or  unintelligible  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  when  the  nation  was  sunk  in  vice,  they 
could  not  but  have  been  both  intelligible  and  seasonable  :  nor 
would  consolations  be  out  of  place,  when  addressed  to  those 
who  followed  the  good  and  right  way,  but  who  must  neverthe- 
less suffer  in  the  common  fate  of  the  country.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  ask  :  If  threatenings  are  not  to  be  denounced 
before  the  calamity  falls,  when  are  they  ?  When  the  chas- 
tisement has  been  given,  they  will  come  too  late,  and  there- 
fore be  useless  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  consola- 
tions offered.     The  intention  of  prophecy,  in  cases  like  this, 
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must  have  been  to  bring-  about  reform,  and  thus  to  avert  the 
threatened  scourge;  just  as  we  are  told  was  the  case  in 
the  mission  and  preaching  of  Jonah  to  the  Ninevites.  And 
what,  I  ask,  could  be  so  seasonable,  so  well  directed,  and 
so  merciful  ?  It  was  surely  the  voice  of  a  friend  warning  the 
prodigal  that,  unless  he  left  the  paths  of  vice,  misery  would  be 
his  inevitable  portion.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  force 
whatever  in  these  objections  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  excused, 
if  I  say,  that  had  such  been  offered  on  any  question  relating  to 
science,  they  would  have  never  been  permitted  to  see  the  light. 

Mr.  Rosenmliller  seems  to  be  aware,  that  some  objections 
may  be  made  to  this  doctrine ;  because,  as  he  truly  observes, 
this  prophet,  whoever  he  was,  does  actually  speak  of  some  of 
these  events  as  future  :  and  the  question  now  will  be  :  How 
are  these  discrepancies  to  be  reconciled  ?  Nothing  on  earth 
is  more  easy.  The  writer  must  have  assumed  the  person  of 
some  older  prophet ;  and  whose  could  he  have  found  so  well 
suited  to  his  purpose  as  that  of  Isaiah,  who  wrote  the  first 
thirty-nine  chapters  of  this  book,  and  who  in  the  last  had 
foretold  the  captivity  ?  Here,  then,  the  difficulty  is  solved  in 
a  moment.  No  proof  is  given,  and  none  is  wanted :  the 
soundness  of  the  conclusion  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  further  inquiry  or  doubt !  On  this  view  of  the  case, 
then,  there  can  be  no  consolations,  no  intimations  of  pros- 
perous times,  predicted  in  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters  of  this 
prophet :  he  only  foretold  the  captivity.  It  was  the  pseudo- 
Isaiah,  living  near  the  end  of  it,  who  prophesied  of  the 
more  glorious  times  of  the  return.  If  this  be  the  fact,  how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  declarations  found  in  the  first  five 
verses  of  tlie  second  chapter  ?  in  the  last  five  verses  of  the 
fourth?  in  the  first  seven  verses  of  the  ninth?  in  the  whole 
of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  fourteenth  chapters,  where  we 
have  matter  as  glowing  and  as  specific  as  any  to  be  found  in 
the  last  twenty-six  ? 

But  Mr.  Rosenmiiller  will  tell  us  that,  after  all,  these  are 
most  vague  declarations ;  and  such  as  were  never  realised  by 
the  Jews,  as  far  as  we  learn  from  their  later  writers.  This  is  a 
remark,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  often  made  by  some  among  our- 
selves. It  is,  nevertheless,  founded  either  on  gross  ignorance 
or  wilful  misrepresentation.  The  predictions  relating  to 
the  ca[)tivity,  we  know,  like  that  made  by  Jonah  to  the  Ninc- 
vites,  were  conditional.     If  they  would  return  and  repent,  wc 
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are  expressly  told,  they  should  eat  the  good  of  the  land  ;  if 
not,  the  sword  should  devour  them.  Of  the  same  character 
were  the  declarations  made  by  Moses ;  namely,  that  as  long 
as  they  would  obey  the  statutes  of  their  God,  their  land 
should  produce  all  manner  of  plenty,  while  their  enemies 
should  be  removed  far  away  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
they  betake  themselves  to  idolatry  and  rebellion,  not  only 
should  the  earth  under  them  become  as  iron,  but  the 
heavens  should  be  closed,  and  their  enemies  should  persecute 
them  on  every  side.  All  this,  their  history  abundantly 
assures  us,  took  place.  This,  then,  must  also  be  kept  in 
view,  when  we  speak  of  times  subsequent  to  the  captivity. 
So  long  as  the  Jews  were  obedient,  extraordinary  mercies 
were  extended  to  them,  in  the  favours  conferred  by  the 
kings  of  Persia ;  but  when  they  betook  themselves  to  evil, 
they  found  enemies  in  abundance,  and  such  as  were  quite 
powerful  enough  to  put  an  entire  end  to  their  national  pro- 
sperity. In  this  case,  then,  the  Scriptures  describe  the  system 
which  they  propose,  rather  than  the  mere  characters  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  ;  and  in  this  they  are  right.  What,  I  would 
ask,  should  we  think  of  a  book  which  instructed  us  to  look  for 
our  notions  of  religion  from  the  characters  only  of  those  who 
professed  it?  Where,  in  such  a  case,  could  we  expect  to 
find  any  thing  stable?  The  Bible,  however,  takes  other 
and  better  ground  ;  it  describes  the  prosperity,  confidence, 
and  peace  which  passeth  understanding,  of  those,  and  of 
those  only,  who  obey  its  saving  declarations  :  and  history 
assures  us  that  these  have  always  been  realised.  People 
are  apt  to  imagine  that,  where  these  times  of  prosperity, 
&c.,  have  not  been  experienced,  either  the  prophecy  is  un- 
meaning, or  that  it  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled.*     As  well  might  th© 

*  Tlie  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this  sort  of  prophetical  interpreta- 
tion known  in  modern  times  is  to  be  found  in  a  sermon,  entitled  "  The 
Times  of  the  Gentiles,"  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neile,  published  by  Ilalchard 
and  Son.  London,  1828.  In  this  we  are  taught  that,  because  the  world 
has  never  yet  witnessed  generally  any  thing  like  the  glowing  character 
of  Christianity  as  given  by  the  prophets,  Christianity  cannot  be  the  dis- 
pensation they  meant;  and,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  another!  I 
think  I  may  say,  that  if  tlie  ministers  of  Christ  generally  take  up  this  view 
(and  1  know  of  no  controlling  power  to  be  expected  from  above  to  prevent 
them),  the  result  will  be,  that,  whatever  other  dispensation  we  may  expect, 
certain  it  is,  that  Christianity  will,  as  far  as  its  ministers  are  concerned,  be 
preached  down. 
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six  hundred  thousand  men  who  fell  in  the  wilderness  have 
complained,  that  the  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled  to  them ; 
or  that  it  was  vague,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  land  of  Canaan.  The  non-fulfilment  of  prophecy  of  this 
sort  need  not,  therefore,  alarm  any  one.  The  very  nature  of 
it  implies  a  condition ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  infi- 
delity of  the  nominal  believer  is  the  evil  to  be  complained 
of,  and  not  the  character  of  the  Revelation.  In  such  predic- 
tions as  those  which  foretell  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
end  of  the  theocracy,  the  case  is  widely  different :  these 
have  no  sort  of  connection  with  either  the  faithfulness  or  un- 
faithfulness of  men ;  they  depend  entirely  on  the  gracious 
disposition  of  the  Deity  alone ;  and,  as  they  involve  the 
very  means  of  grace,  they  are  necessarily  independent  of  all 
human  endeavour.  But  on  this  subject  more  will  be  said 
hereafter. 


SECTION  IV. 

CONTAINING    AN     EXAMINATION    OF     THE    CRITICISMS    OF    DR.  GESENIUS     ON 
CERTAIN    PARTS    OF    ISAIAll's    PROPHECY. 

The  next  grand  objection  of  Mr.  Rosenmliller,  and 
which  has  been  reiterated  by  Dr.  Gesenius,  involves  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  words  and  phrases,  which  are  said  to 
occur  only  in  this  last  portion  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  and  which 
are  therefore  put  down  as  being  peculiar  to  him.  Rosen- 
mliller* has  pointed  out  the  passages;  but  Dr.  Gesenius -f- 
has  given  us  the  words  and  phrases  meant.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, now  proceed  to  consider  a  few  of  them.  Israel  then  is 
styled  nirr;  "i^^*  Jehovah's  servant,  chap.  xli.  8,  9,  &c.  and 
its  synonyme  'TJsbQ,  xlii.  18.  D'^'^S  is  put  for  countries  gene- 
rally, xlii.  4,  10,  &.C.  pl!|  Tstdek,  for  whole,  sound,  help, 
deliverance,  victory,  &c.  :  so  likewise  27ti?.^  Yeshah,  n^-ltt?"^ 
Yeshuah,  xli.  2,  10,  &c.  ^^^  ^p5?S  Aphse  Erets,  VHl^n  nisp 
Kelsulh  Uaarets,  xl.  28;  xli.  5,  &.C.  b^l7  Hul,  lor  child, 
xlxix.  15,  &c.  &c.    We  have  repetitions  as  nan  riiij^  liinneh 

*  Scliolia  in  Vetus  Testamentuni,  I'arsTertia,  Procemium,  p.  3. 
f  Commentar  iiber  den  lesaia,  Zvveyter  Tlieil,  Einleitung,  p.  16. 
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Hinneh,  behold,  behold,  xli.  27.  pb^^  "l^bs?  amyk't  undh'i, 
1,  I.  xliii.  11,  Sec.  •'aw  ''3N  ml  am,  I,  I.  xlviii.  15.  ^IJaq? 
JlX3n5  Ncikhamu  Ndkhamu,  comfort  yc,  comfort  ye,  &c.  &:c. 
We  also  have,  it  is  added,  many  parenthetical  constructions, 
such,  for  example,  as:  "Thus  saith  God  the  Lord  (he  that 
created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them  out;  he  that  spread 
forth  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it ;  he  that 
giveth  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that 
walk  therein) ;  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee,"&,c.  (xlii.  5,  &c.) 
xliv.  2,  6,  24;  xlv.  11,  18,  19,  &c.  In  these  instances,  the 
name  of  Jehovah  precedes,  and  Israel  follows.  In  others,  as 
xli.  8,  9,  10,  Israel  precedes,  &,c. — In  chap.  Ixiii.  3,  we  have 
^inbKaS  for  •'/^bsan,  which  is  a  Chaldee,  not  a  Hebrew,  form. 
And  the  general  conclusion  is,  that  these  six  and  twenty 
chapters  could  not  have  been  written  by  Isaiah ;  but  must 
have  had  their  origin  some  time  near  the  end  of  the  cap- 
tivity, and  after  the  things  mentioned  in  them  had  come  to 
pass. 

We  shall  now  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  principles 
on  which  these  objections  are  generally  advanced.  It  is 
objected,  then,  that  the  matter,  the  phraseology,  and  many 
of  the  words,  of  these  last  twenty-six  chapters,  differ  very 
considerably  from  those  of  the  first  thirty-nine  found  in  this 
book ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed  they  could  not  have  come 
from  the  same  author.  My  answer  is :  This  objection 
can  be  allowed  only  under  certain  limitations  ;  because,  if 
we  confine  any  author  to  one  sort  of  matter  only,  or  to  the 
use  of  only  certain  words  and  phrases,  we  shall  do  that  which 
experience  will  shew  us  is  contrary  to  the  best  usage.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  style  peculiar  to  most  good  authors :  that  of 
Cicero,  for  example,  every  where  maintains  its  fulness,  per- 
spicuity, harmony,  order,  and  accurate  selection  of  words. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  many  other 
eminent  writers.  Still,  we  must  not  affirm  that,  because 
the  character  of  the  Orations  against  Catiline  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  Book  of  Offices,  the  same  man  could 
not  possibly  have  been  the  author  of  both.  Nor  will  any 
one  allow,  that,  because  the  ^neid  of  Virgil  manifests  dif- 
ferences very  remarkable  and  striking  from  the  strains  of 
the  Bucolics   and   Georgics,  Virgil  never  could,  therefore, 
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have  been  their  common  author.  This  would  be  next  to 
madness :  and  yet  this  is  what  is  calmly,  and  in  good  set 
terms,  here  done,  with  regard  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 
Again,  let  any  one  compare  the  tragedies  of  our  immortal 
bard  with  his  comedies;  and  then  let  him  ask  himself,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  German  rationalism,  whether  it  is  possible 
the  same  person  could  have  been  their  common  author? 
Could  the  man  who  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  have  also 
written  "  Much  ado  about  Nothing  ?"  Quite  impossible. 
Modern  science  can  never  receive  a  proposition  so  incredible 
and  monstrous !  But  to  come  to  particular  expressions. 
Shakespeare  speaks  in  one  place  of  "  the  thunder's  dreadful 
organ-pipe ;"  in  another,  of  the  ''  all-dreaded  thunder  stone ;" 
and  in  another  he  designates  it  Heaven's  "  sharp  and  sul- 
phurous bolt."  Now,  I  ask  :  Is  it  possible  Shakespeare  could 
ever  have  varied  thus  in  his  expressions  ?  Must  we  not  here 
have  had  a  pseudo-Shakespeare,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
times  of  the  second  Charles  ?  For  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  can 
identify  some  expressions  found  in  these  writings  with  others 
in  Dryden,  Butler,  &c.  There  must  have  been  too  a  pseudo- 
Milton.  Let  any  one  read  the  opening  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
and  then  let  him  turn  to  the  little  poem  termed  L'Allegro, 
and  say,  whether  his  reason  and  rationalism  will  allow  it  to 
be  possible,  tha^  the  same  man  could  have  written  both  ! 
Impossible.  The  latter  is  the  production  of  a  pseudo- 
Milton,  who  must  have  lived  long  after  the  times  of  the 
commonwealth.  Q.  E.  D.  Nor  could  the  same  person  who 
wrote  the  Comus  have  composed  the  Paradise  Lost ;  for  in 
the  latter  it  is  said  of  the  clouds,  "till  the  sun  tinge  your 
fleecy  skirts  with  gold."  But  in  the  Comus,  a  cloud  is  said 
to  "turn  its  silver  lining  to  the  moon."  The  question  is: 
Could  the  same  man  have  spoken  of  the  fleecy  skirts  of  a 
cloud,  and  of  its  silver  lining?  Besides,  the  one  speaks  of 
gold,  the  other  of  silver ;  making  distinctions  as  plain  and 
obvious  as  those  of  the  gold  and  silver  ages !  We  have 
then  rationally,  and  of  course  truly,  a  pseudo-Cicero,  Virgil, 
Shakespeare,  Milton  :  and,  with  a  very  little  trouble  we  may 
shew,  that  there  are  pseudo-authors  under  every  name,  not 
excepting  those  of  Bcrtholdt,  Rosenmliller,  and  Gesenius. 

We  now  come  to  the  specific  charges.     The  first  phrase 
pointed  out  is  <r\Y^\  "'^V*   Jehovah's  servant ;  put  to  signify 
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the  better  part  of  the  people.  I  will  allow,  that  this  com- 
bination with  its  plural  nin":  ""ISV*  /servants  of  Jehovah, 
occurs  frequently  in  the  last  six  and  twenty  chapters  of 
Isaiah,  while  neither  of  them  occurs  in  the  first  thirty-nine; 
but  I  will  not  therefore  also  allow,  chat  the  author  of  the 
first,  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  last,  portion  of 
this  book.  This  would  be  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
every  author  is  always  bound  to  use  the  same  expressions 
under  all  circumstances,  which  is  absurd.  Besides,  a  good 
reason  can  be  given,  why  expressions  of  this  sort  mioht  be 
expected  to  occur  in  this  last  portion,  which  do  not  in 
the  first.  We  will  take  for  granted,  that  an  author  may 
be  more  or  less  minatory,  as  his  subject  may  require.  This, 
I  think,  no  one  will  dispute.  In  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters 
of  Isaiah,  the  writer  may  then  employ  language  of  a  more 
threatening  nature,  than  he  does  in  the  last  six  and  twenty  ; 
although,  as  already  noticed,  the  first  part  is  not  without  its 
consolations  :  they  are,  however,  less  continuous  :  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  seems  more  particularly  to  have  been 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  in  order,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
assure  the  pious  Jews  that  their  expectations  should  not  fail. 
Now,  under  such  circumstances,  is  it  not  likely  that  such 
addresses  as  servant  of  Jehovah,  servants  of  Jehovah,  Israel 
my  servant,  and  the  like,  would  more  frequently  be  had  re- 
course to,  than  when  it  was  the  business  of  the  prophet  to 
insist  generally  on  threats  ?  These  are  evidently  expressions 
of  endearment,  which  could  not  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
such  as.  Ye  rulers  of  Sodom,  people  of  Gomorrah,  and  the 
like,  which  often  occur  in  the  first  part.  But  why,  it  will  be 
asked,  do  these  expressions  never  occur  in  the  first  thirty- 
nine  chapters  ?  ,1  answer:  I  know  not:  but  I  do  know,  that 
in  the  last  four  books  of  the  iEneid,  and  in  the  last  eight  of 
the  Iliad,  a  great  number  of  words  and  phrases  do  occur  not 
to  be  found  in  the  preceding  books,  where  a  less  cogent 
reason  can  be  given  for  the  occurrence,  than  that  already 
advanced  with  regard  to  Isaiah.  Authors,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  do  insist  upon  the  right  of  choosi'ng  their  own 
language  ;  and  they  do  occasionally  very  much  vary  in  its 
application.  In  the  last  six  and  twenty  chapters  of  this 
prophet,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  wonderful  conformity  of 
style  and  phraseology  with  the  preceding  thirty-nine,  as  we 
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shall  presently  see,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  this  one 
phrase. 

But  have  we  nothing  in  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters 
equivalent  in  sense  and  feeling  with  the  phrases  in  question, 
and  such  as  we  may  suppose  (allowing  the  variety  just  no- 
ticed in  Milton  and  Shakespeare)  a  writer  of  this  cast  would 
naturally  say  ?  We  have  in  chap.  xxvi.  20,  ^^ipv  ?fb,  "  come, 
mi/  people;"  xxxii.  18,  >?2^  ^P)\,  "and  mi/  people  shall 
dwell;"  XXXV.  10,  "n^TV,  ^.^"f^'ij  "and  the  ransomed  of  Je- 
hovah,"* 8ic.  Now,  I  may  ask  :  Is  it  improbable  that  an  au- 
thor, who  in  one  place  calls  the  true  Israelites  the  servants  of 
Jehovah,  would  style  them  in  another  hh  people,  his  redeemed, 
&c.  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  just  what  other  authors  do  in 
similar  cases,  as  noticed  above  with  regard  to  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  new  in  the  phrase, 
servant  or  servants  of  Jehovah,  or  mt/  servants.  We  have. 
Lev.  XXV.  42,  Dn""*"T^^"^3,  "  for  they  are  mi/  servants."  So 
2  Kings,  X.  23,  T^'^p\  "'lil^,  "the  servants  of  Jehovah;"  ib. 
ix.  7,  D''t5'^52n  "'"1^5?,  "  mi/  servants  the  prophets."  So  also 
Moses  is  termed  r\^^[\  "t^?,  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah,"  Deut. 
xxxiv.  5 ;  and  Isa.  xxii.  20,  Eliakim  is  termed  ''^^V,  my  ser- 
vant. The  phrase  too,  nlni  nw  "12^.,  "  to  serve  Jehovah, '^ 
occurs  in  Exod.  x.  8,  24,  26,  See.  and  also  in  the  early  part 
of  this  prophet,  chap.  xix.  21,  23.  In  verse  25  we  have,  mi/ 
people,  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  mine  inheritance,  applied 
to  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Israel,  respectively.  Although, 
therefore,  we  have  not  the  very  phrase,  we  have  the  phraseo- 
logy, with  other  equivalents,  such  as  we  might  naturally 
have  expected  from  some  one  author,  treating  the  same 
subject  under  a  different  point  of  view.  No  good  reason 
can,  therefore,  hence  be  deduced  to  prove,  that  tlie  first 
thirty-nine,  and  the  last  six  and  twenty  chapters,  of  the  book 
of  Isaiah  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  author.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  here  every  thing  that  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected  from  one  and  the  same  writer. 

The  next  word  adduced  is  "n^7^>  messenger,  8cc.  found  in 
chap.  xlii.  18,  in  a  sense  synonymous  with  servant  of  Je- 
hovah, &-C.     I  remark  :  The  utmost  that  can  be  made  of  this 

*  So  also  the  synonyme  nSn"*  '^Ij'lW?,  'A''  redeemed  of  Jehovuli,  cliap. 
Ixii.  12. 

M 
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is,  that  the  word  l^b^  seems  here  to  occur  in  a  sense  per- 
fectly equivalent  to  "T5V,  servant ;  but  it  only  seems  to  do  so. 
Messenger  and  servant  are  so  nearly  synonymous  in  their  use 
throughout  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  every  one  will  see  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  Concordance,  that  it  must 
require  no  ordinary  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  extract 
here  from  the  parallelism  the  fact,  that  servant  and  messenger 
are  'perfectly  synonymous.  Kocher,  *  one  of  the  best  German 
scholars  of  the  last  century,  says  on  this  verse,  that  although 
the  parallelism  is  not  to  be  neglected,  still  it  is  not  to  be  too 
much  pressed  :  which,  I  am  sure,  every  one  who  has  had 
any  practice  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  must  allow  to  be  just. 

It  is  far  from  certain,  however,  whether  Dr.  Gesenius, 
or  Dr.  RosenmuUer,  has  yet  arrived  at  the  true  sense  of 
this  passage.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  they  have  both 
failed  ;  and  these  are  my  reasons  :  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  eighteenth  verse  refers  to  the  Israelites, 
:i2?^tp  D^t2;-inrT,  "  Hear,  ye  deaf;'  &c.  But  it  may  be  justly 
doubted,  whether  the  following  verse  relates  to  the  same 
persons  :  certainly  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  RosenmuUer  and 
Dr.  Gesenius  are  not  sufficient  to  shew  that  it  does.  ""PMba 
nbtps,  ^'  my  messenger  (whom)  I  will  send,"  says  Rosenmiiller ; 
"for  this  people  was  destined  to  call  other  nations  from  the 
ivorship  of  idols,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion.'' -f 
My  remark  is :  I  know  of  no  such  intimation  in  the  Old 
Testament;  nor  can  Mr.  Rosenmiiller  adduce  any,  directly 
to  prove  his  assertion.  It  is  true,  salvation  was  to  be  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  law  to  come  from  Jerusalem ; 
but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  affirming,  that  the  Jews 
should  as  a  people  be  the  teachers  or  publishers  of  either. 
The  Apostles  were  indeed  Jews  :  but  it  will  require  some 
violence  to  identify  them  with  the  Jewish  people.  The  fact 
is,  the  Jews  were,  as  a  body,  their  most  inveterate  enemies  ; 
and  such  they  still  are  to  their  doctrine.  I  am  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  term  ''^wba,  my  ?)iessenger,  cannot  with 
propriety  be  here  referred  to  the  Jewish  people.  But,  as 
it    is    occasionally    applied    to    the    prophets,    I    may   ask, 

*   "  Dixerim   tamen,    parallelismum   ut  non    negligendum,   sic  neque 
nimis  aut  ubique  urgendum  esse,"  in  RoseumUUer's  scholia  on  the  passage, 
t  See  schol.  in  loc. 
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Why  may  it  not  be  referred  to  Isaiah  himself,  especially 
as  we  find  him  commissioned  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this 
prophecy,  to  go  and  preach  to  the  Jewish  people  ?  Let  us 
turn  to  that  passage.  At  verse  8,  it  is  said  :  **  Whom  shall 
I  send  ?  (nbffi'^  the  very  word  used  here),  and  who  will  go 
for  us  ?  Then  said  I,  Here  am  I ;  send  me."  Again,  in  the 
following  verses,  we  have  matter  perfectly  similar  to  that  in 
chap,  xlii,  *'  And  he  said.  Go,  and  tell  this  people,  Hear  ye 
indeed,  but  understand  not;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive 
not.  Make  the  heart  (^.  e.  pronounce  it  to  be*)  fat,  and  make 
their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  ej'^es ;  lest  they  see,"  8cc. 
Then,  in  the  forty-second  chapter,  after  declaring,  (ver.  13.) 
that  "  The  Lord  shall  go  forth  as  a  mighty  man"  ("ii223,  see 
chap.  ix.  6,  where  the  same  term  is  applied  to  God),  &c.  we 
have  at  verse  16,  "  And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  they 
knew  not ;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them,"  &c.  : 
and  at  verse  18,  "  Hear,  ye  deaf;  and  look,  ye  blind,  that  ye 
may  see."  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
these  passages  are  parallel  in  subject  and  sense,  i-  Let  us 
now  proceed  to  verse  19  :  **  Who  is  blind,  but  my  servant  ? 
or  deaf,  as  my  messenger  that  I  sent?"  Thus  it  stands  in 
our  authorised  version:  but  I  object,  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  I  object  to  "i?.V  ''P  being  translated  by 
*'  who  is  bliiid'^  "  because  this  rendering  makes  the  whole  pas- 
sage obscure  :  and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  necessary  so 
to  render  it.  The  word  i-i.V  vve  find  used  as  a  verb  in  the 
Pihel  conjugation,  as  in  2  Kings,  xxv.  7.  Jer.  xxxix.  7. 
lii.  11,  &c.  where  it  may  be  translated  he  blinded,  or  the  like. 
And  in  Exod.  xxiii.  8,  we  have  Q^'PlpQ  n?.?'^  inwii  ^3,  "for  a 
gift  bluidelh  ike  xoi&e."  See  Deut,  xvi.  19,  where  the  blind- 
ness superinduced  is  also  mental.  In  this  place,  therefore, 
I  shall  take  "i-t.p  to  mean,  he  blinded,  or  he  pronounced  to  be 
blind,  just  as  in  the  instance  above  cited,  in  which  he  made 
fat,  or  pronounced  the  people  to  be  so.  Taking  this  verb  then, 
in  Pihel,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  take  ttJ"lD  as  a 
verb  in  Pihel  also,  and  signifying,  he  pronounced  (them  to  be) 
dumb.     The  whole  verse  (19)  may  then  be  thus  rendered  : 

*  See  my  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  Ill,  112,  119,  &c. 

t  Passages  parallel  to  these  will  also  be  found  in  chapters  xxix.  10,  18. 
XXXV.  5.  xliii.  8.  which  may  serve  to  shew,  how  mucli  our  prophet,  both 
in  his  first  and  last  portions,  is  attached  to  this  phraseology. 
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"  Who  hath  pronounced  (them)  hliml,  except  my  servant'? 
(Isaiah),  or  hath  pronounced  (them)  dumb,  like  my  messenger 
(whom)  /  send  (has  done)  ?  Who  hath  called  (them)  bli)id, 
like  him  who  has  been  perfected  (for  this  work),  nay ,  pronounced 
(them)  blind,  like  Jehovah's  servant'?"*  —  "Seeing  many 
things,  but  thou  observest  not ;  opening  the  ears,  but  he  heareth 
not,"  &c.  which  last  is  explanatory. 

Now,  if  we  turn  back  to  the  sixth  chapter,  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  all  plain.  At  verse  10,  the  prophet  is  sent  to 
pronounce  their  heart  heavy,  and  their  eyes  closed  ;  which 
perhaps  will  be  allowed  to  be  equivalent  to  making  them 
blind  and  deaf,  as  mentioned  in  chap.  xlii.  In  the  seventh 
verse,  the  prophet's  iniquity  is  taken  away,  in  order,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  qualify  him  for  this  office  :  for  this  reason 
in  chap,  xlii.  he  is  termed  D^K?p,  completed,  perfected.  In  this 
view,  then  "^"7?^)  my  servant,  '•psb^,  my  messenger,  Dbli?p, 
perfected  person,  nin"!  "T5??j  Jehovah's  servant,  will  all  apply 
easily  and  naturally  to  the  prophet  Isaiah;  and  the  passage 
will  be  a  perfect  parallel  to  that  noticed  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  same  prophecy.     I  only  ask  :   Is  it  not  then  highly 

*  Gesenius  here  agrees  with  Rosenmiiller,  but  without  assigning  any 
reason.  His  words  are  :  "  Wer  ist  taub,  wenn's  mein  Knccht  nicht  ist?)  wer 
verdient  diesen  namen,  wenn  ihn  Israel  nicht  verdient  ?  Jiieiii  Bote,  den  ich 
gesandt.)  Es  fallt  auf,  dass  Israel  hier  ein  Bote  genannt  wird,  den  Gott 
gesandt  habe  ;"  (ZweyterTheil,  p.  66.)  :  i.  e.  W/io  is  deaf,  w/icu  mi/  servant  is 
not  ?  Who  deserves  this  name,  when  Israel  deserves  it  not  ?  &c.  This  last 
is  the  comment.  The  first,  however,  which  is  the  translation,  is  erroneous. 
The  original  is  ^"5T2V"CS  ''S  "l-lV  "^P,  of  which  I  have  given  a  literal 
version.  I  may  here  remark,  that  DW  "'^  cannot  signify  when  {wenn) ;  and 
that  no  passage  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  justifying  such  an  inter- 
pretation. The  true  signification  of  DS  is  surely,  certainly,  or  the  like;' 
and  when  combined  with  '^^  for,  since,  &c.  must  mear\,for  surely,  or  since 
surely,  tndy,  &c.  which  will  suit  every  passage  in  which  this  combination 
is  found.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  Noldius  has,  in  his  Concordance  of 
the  Particles,  given  this  passage  in  two  different  places,  with  two  different 
translations.  In  the  first  he  makes  DS  "^S  equal  to  <77/«/«  ;  in  the  second,  to 
sicut  (pp.  379,  80.)  :  and  in  his  Annotationes  et  Vindicije  (n.  1355,  ed.  1734), 
he  has  said  just  as  much  as  to  leave  the  question  in  a  more  doubtful  state  than 
he  found  it.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  no  effort  has  yet  given  a  tolerable 
explanation  of  this  passage,  on  the  supposition  of  "1^l_3?  being  a  noun  ;  and  I 


See  my  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  376. 
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probable,  that  the  same  person  is  author  of  both  these  pre- 
dictions? I  leave  the  reply  to  others.  I  think,  I  may  now 
say,  that  the  criticisms  of  neither  Mr.  Rosenmiiller  nor 
Dr.  Gesenius  are  here  well  founded  :  and  this  must  suffice 
on  this  point. 

Our  next  criticism  is  grounded  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  D''*M,  put  for  countries  generally :  chap.  xlii.  4.  &c. 
But  this  word  occurs  also  in  the  first  part  of  this  prophet, 
which  Dr.  Gesenius  had  omitted  to  notice ;  e.  g.  chap.  xi.  11. 
D*n  \*rt,  the  islands  of  the  sea  ;xxiv.  14.  Q*rT  VM2,  in  the  islands 
of'  the  sea.  And  in  the  singular  number  in  chap.  xx.  6. 
xxiii.  2,  5.  The  occurrence  of  this  word,  therefore,  will 
prove  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  Dr.  Gesenius  would  have 
it  to  prove. 

Our  animadversions  will  now  be  on  the  words  P7.?> 
3?^.^.,  n5?-1t271,  occurring  in  the  sense  of  luhole,  deliverance, 
victory,  Sfc,  and  sometimes  in  parallels  of  the  same  con- 
struction. The  places  cited,  are  chapters  xli.  2,  10. 
xlii.  6,  21(?).  xlv.  8,  13.  li.  5.  Iviii.  2.  Ixii.  1,  2.  also 
*^il1'^  tsedaka,  in  the  same  sense,  chap.  xlv.  8,  24.  xlvi.  13. 

shall  maintain  that  no  effort  ever  will.  If,  however,  we  take  "l-l^^  and  BPTlD 
as  verbs  in  pih^l,  all  becomes  clear,  regular,  and  easy.  Dr.  Gesenius  pro- 
ceeds :  "  My  messenger  ivhom  I  sent.  Com. :  It  appears,  that  Israel  is  here 
named  a  messenger,  ivhom  God  has  sent."  This,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rosenmiiller ;  but  it  is  quite  groundless  and  unnecessary. 

It  will  be  replied,  perhaps,  that  we  liave  no  objective  or  comple- 
mentary words  here,  supposing  1^^  and  W^Jl  to  be  transitive  verbs.  I 
answer;  This  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  Hebrew,  and  its  dialects 
especially  in  verbs  of  this  sort  and  form.'  Besides,  as  the  particles  QS  ^3 
and  the  2  following  can  be  interpreted  according  to  their  usual  and  obvious 
signification,  on  no  other  view  ;  we  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  ellipsis, 
which  in  such  cases  is  so  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  various  attempts 
of  the  commentators  and  translators  to  make  out  this  passage,  may  be  seen 
in  Rosenmiiller's  scholia  in  loco. 


'  See  my  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  335,  with  the  references,  Ludolf's  Etii. 
Gram.  p.  32,  note  I.  This  circumstance  has  proved  a  fertile  source  of  mis- 
take to  many,  and  among  these  to  the  learned  M.  de  Sacy,  for  we  have 
in  his  Chrest.  Arab.  p.  7.  cljUj  ^'^ji  ^j^  (_S^'  ^^'''^''  '^  '''^"^" 
lated  at  page  5,  (edit.  2),  "  (ja'ayant  heurtc  du  pied  con/re  (/uc/<jhc  chose,  il 
se  iua.  When  the  passage  is  literally:  "Until  he  struck  with  his  feet  and 
died  ;"  vulgarly,  he  kicked  and  died. 
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xlviii.  18,  &c.  One  sense  in  which  it  occurs,  is  said  to  be 
very  rare  in  any  other  book,  as  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  16.  Dan.  ix.  24. 
Ps.  cxxxii.  9,  16.  Let  us  put  all  this  to  the  trial.  My 
remark  is  :  It  is  very  true  we  have  such  combinations  in 
these  places,  which  may  generally  be  rendered  as  Dr. 
Gesenius  has  said  they  may ;  and  our  question  is  :  Have 
we  no  such  passages,  either  in  the  first  thirty-nine  chap- 
ters of  Isaiah,  or  elsewhere?  We  are  told  in  the  next  page 
(16)  of  Dr.  Gesenius's  work,  that  tsS^p  right,  8cc.  also 
occurs  exclusively  in  this  last  part  of  Isaiah,  in  a  religious 
sense.  We  may  as  well  here  take  in  this  word  also,  because 
we  can  conveniently  dispose  of  them  all  together. 

In  the  first  place  then,  we  have  in  Isaiah,  i.  26.  Tt^  ^"li^^ 
n3^H5  n;np  plj^^ri  -^^V,  "  Thou  shalt  be  called  the  city  of 
righteousness,  the  faithful  city.  And  in  the  next  verse, 
nn-T!J2  T^'''DXa^  men  rasa^ns  li^!?,  "  Zion  shall  be  redeemed 
with  judgment,  and  her  converts  with  righteousness."  The 
first  of  these  passages  is  thus  rendered  by  Dr.  Gesenius 
himself:  "  Dann  wirst  du  Jieisen:  Stadt  der  Gerechtigkeit, 
treiie  Stadt:"  then  shalt  thou  be  called  city  of  righteous- 
ness, true  city.  I  object,  however,  to  the  rendering  of 
rT373K3  by  true,  as  being  too  vague :  Jaithjul  or  unbending 
would  be  much  better,  pl^  tsedek,  in  this  case  preceding, 
will  also  have  the  sense  of  sound,  right,  whole,  or  the  like. 
In  the  next  passage,  n,"^!?  tsedaka,  is  in  the  same  parallel 
with  lSQl2?a  mishpat.  The  first  evidently  signifies  religious 
truth,  right,  righteousness,  or  the  like  :  must  not  then  tDQtt^D 
mishpat  here  have  a  similar  signification  ?  and  one  which  our 
author  contends  is  peculiar  to  the  last  six  and  twenty  chap- 
ters of  this  book  only?  But  how  does  Dr.  Gesenius  himself 
translate  it?  "  Zion  wird  durch  Recht  gerettet  werden,  und 
seine  hekehrten  Biirger  durch  Gerechtigkeit :"  Zion  shall 
be  redeemed  through  right  (justice),  ajid  her  converted 
inhabitants  through  righteousness.  We  have  then,  here, 
one  of  the  disputed  words  at  least,  used  in  the  sense 
adopted  by  the  psuedo-Isaiah ;  and  a  little  examination  will 
convince  us  that  the  second  is  used  so  too.  In  chap.  xvi.  5. 
we  have  p"!.^.  in  connection  with  ^p^7  picfi/,  ript^  truth,  and 
t^pVpp  judgment,  or  right ;  and  with  toDtpa  in  v.  7,  16.  ix.  6. 
xxvi.  9,  10.  xxiii.  5.  and  in  xxxii.  16,  17,  it  is  said  to  pro- 
duce peace,  fjnielness,  and  conjidence  for  ever. 
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It  will  be  replied,  perhaps,  that  notwithstanding  ail  this, 
we  have  neither  VW^,  yeshah,  nor  n5?-1tt7'^  yeshuah,  salvation, 
deliverance,  &c.  in  any  one  of  these  places.  It  is  very  true  we 
have  not;  yet,  '\f  quietness,  confidence,  and  everlasting  peace,  and 
the  like,  are  found,  which  manifestly  signify //<e  same  thing,  I 
cannot  see  why  we  should  complain  because  the  very  same 
words  are  not  used.  Good  writers  generally  love  variety,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  examples  adduced  from  our  own  poets. 
No  violence  has  been  done  to  their  style  by  adopting  different 
words  ;  nor  can  there  be  in  the  case  of  our  prophet.  But 
these  words,  37U7.1  and  nr^U?"*.,  do  occur  in  the  first  part  of  our 
prophet,  and  in  the  same  sense  which  they  have  in  the  second  ; 
e.  g.  chap.  xvii.  10  :  Pn:D\  b^b  TT:Tr^  nJl^"!  TJ?^^.  ^H^^:  ^n??^  ^5 
"  Because  thou  hast  forgotten  the  God  of  thy  salvation,  and 
hast  not  been  mindful  of  the  rock  o^  thy  strength.  Here  we 
have  '^'^.W\  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  rock  of  thy  strength, 
which  must  signify  the  means  of  thy  deliverance,  victory,  8cc. 
just  as  it  does  in  the  passages  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gesenius ; 
and  so  he  translates  it :  "  Denn  da  vergassest  Gott,  deinen 
Retter,  an  den  Fels,  deine  Zufrucht,  dachtest  du  nicht."  Since 
thou  hast  forgotten  God,  thy  Saviour,  for  the  rock  of  thy 
refuge  thou  hast  not  cared.  Here  Dr.  Gesenius  gives  an 
abstract  noun  the  signification  of  a  concrete  one,  and  that 
such  too,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  sense  he  ascribes  to 
it.  Let  us  now  take  an  instance  or  two  of  the  use  of  nv^ti?''. 
yeshUah. 

In  chap.  xxvi.  1,  we  have  n'^i^^n  n^tO)  n^i\W)  ^l^Vt^  -)>!? 
bnj  "  We  have  a  strong  city  :  salvation  will  (God)  appoint 
(for)  walls  and  bulwarks."  Here  n^^27"l  signifies  something 
like  strength  or  victory ;  and  this  Dr.  Gesenius  will  have  it, 
it  signifies  in  the  last  six  and  twenty  chapters  of  this  prophet. 
The  place  is  thus  translated  by  him  :  "  Einefeste  Stadt  liaben 
%cir :  (Gottes)  Bey  stand  ist  wis  Maucr  und  Grabe?i."  We  have 
afirm  city :  (God's)  assistance  is  our  wall  and  ditch.  TTS^W^,  is 
here  rendered  by  assistance,  and  rT'ti?^  by  is,  which  is  much 
too  free.  The  sense,  however,  of  n^J^b'^.  is  preserved,  which 
is  all  I  now  contend  for.  Chap.  xlix.  8.  should  be  com- 
pared with  this,  which  will  put  an  end  to  every  doubt 
which  can  exist  on  the  subject.  Tliere  we  have  :  ny-IH?")  Di"'2 
T^ril????  ill  the  day  of  salvation  I  have  helped  thee;  or,  in  the 
day  of  deliverance  or  victory  I  have  assisted  thee.     So  Dr. 
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Geseniiis:  "  Zur  Zeit  des  Heils  (will  ich)  dir  helfen."  In 
the  time  o/' health,  6; c.  will  I  help  thee.  See  also  chap, 
xii.  2,  3.  xxvi.  18.  xxxiii.  2,  6,  &c.  which  must  be  more 
than  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  on  this  question. 

We  are  told  in  the  next  place,  that  the  verb  na^,  to 
sprout,  &c.  is  used  to  signify  the  origin  of  some  new  occur- 
rence in  the  world,  as  in  chapp.  xlii.  9.  xliii.  19.  Iviii.  8.  My 
reply  is :  I  see  nothing  new  or  extraordinary  in  the  use  of 
this  word  in  any  of  these  places.  The  word  generally  signifies 
to  shoot,  or  spring  up,  and  is  applied  to  events  just  as  it  is 
to  herbs  or  shrubs.  See  Job.  v.  6.  Ps.  Ixxxv.  12.  cxxxii.  16. 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  These  passages  are  perhaps  sufficient  to 
shew,  that  the  usage  of  the  word  in  question  is  not  peculiar 
to  Isaiah  ;  and,  that  in  most  of  them,  it  must  have  been 
so  used  long  before  his  times.  But  this  is  not  all :  in  the 
passages  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gesenius,  the  blessings  of  true 
religion  are  clearly  intimated,  which  could  come  to  pass 
under  no  other  circumstances  than  those  of  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  and  afterwards  renewed  to  the  royal  house 
of  David.  I  repeat  it :  No  times  of  prosperity,  no  blessings 
either  temporal  or  spiritual,  are  offered  on  any  other  grounds 
throughout  the  text  of  both  Testaments. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we  no  intimations  bearing 
directly  on  this  point  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  prophet? 
The  answer  is :  We  have  one  at  least,  of  a  most  decisive 
character.  Chap.  iv.  2.  ^nsb  rtrn)  ntt^  n^p^,  s^nn  ni>5l 
niD^b-l,  "  In  that  day  shall  the  branch  (germ  or  stem)  of  Jeho- 
vah be  beautiful  and  glorious,"  &c.  This  I  say  intimates, 
quite  as  clearly  as  any  passage  adduced  from  the  last  six 
and  twenty  chapters  of  this  book  can,  the  origin  of  some 
new  event  in  the  world ;  and  the  very  event,  too,  I  will 
contend,  intimated  in  the  passages  adduced  by  Dr.  Ge- 
senius. Here,  then,  we  have  both  the  true  and  the 
pseudo-Isaiah  using  the  same  terms  when  predicting  the 
same  event;  not  in  a  servile  imitation,  which  might,  indeed, 
have  raised  some  suspicion  of  a  forgery ;  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  assure  the  reader,  that  the  coincidence  is  natural,  and 
must  have  been  undesigned.  In  this  place  we  have  the 
noun,  which  has  also  been  used  by  Jeremiah,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  verb,  when  speaking  of  the  same  event;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  we  have  only  the  verb,  while  the 
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event  predicted,  is  beyond  all  doubt  one  and  the  same.  The 
prophet,  therefore,  is  every  where  regular  and  consistent. 
No  where  does  he  servilely  copy  himself;  this  (had  he  done  it) 
might,  indeed,  have  been  cited  as  savouring  of  imposture.  On 
the  contrary,  his  matter  is  identical,  while  his  language  is 
such  as  any  powerful  original  writer  would  naturally  use.  Dr. 
Gesenius's  version  runs  thus  :  "  Dann  aber  wird  der  Spross 
Jehova's  herrlich  und  gl'dnzend  seyn."  But  then  will  Jeho- 
vah's shoot  be  magnificent  and  shining.  Where  it  is  remark- 
able, that  he  uses  the  word  spross,  shoot,  while  in  the  places 
adduced  he  has  the  verb  sprossen,  to  shoot;  which  might 
have  suggested  to  him,  that  the  prophet,  though  very 
slightly  varying  his  language,  was  speaking  on  precisely  the 
same  subject. 

In  the  next  place,  the  word  n''\2Wi^'^.,former  things,  Sic,  \s 
pointed  out,  as  occurring  in  chap,  xliii.  18,  &c.  I  answer  :  Al- 
though it  does  not  occur  in  the  plural  number  in  the  first  thirty- 
nine  chapters  of  Isaiah,  it  does  nevertheless  in  the  singular,  in 
the  very  first,  e.g.  nab'^nns  r]>^^W  nn^ttJwi,  "And  I  will 
restore  thy  judges  as  at  thejirst,"  (chap.  i.  26).  Again,  chap, 
viii.  23,  we  have  the  same  word  in  the  singular  number 
and  in  the  masculine  gender,  ]it27S"in*  ril?2>  as  in  the  former 
time  (auth.  vers.  ix.  1,  when  at  thejirst,  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently literal).  In  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  then,  we  have 
a  word  in  the  plural  number  feminine,  which  occurs  in  the 
singular  in  the  first  chapter,  and  in  the  masculine  gender  in 
the  eighth  ;  and,  because  we  have  this  slight  variation  of  the 
same  word,  used  nevertheless  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  it 
is  argued  that  a  pseudo-Isaiah  must  have  used  the  plural 
form,  the  genuine  Isaiah  the  singular !  I  may  remark  : 
Nothing  short  of  miraculous  powers  surely  would  ever  have 
come  to  such  a  conclusion  as  this  ;  but  these,  according  to 
Dr.  Gesenius,  no  man  ever  did,  nor  ever  will,  possess. 

Again,  Wi^'^12,JromJormer  (time),  and  linsb,  to  after 
(time),  are  not  found  in  the  former  part  of  Isaiah.  I 
answer :  Nor  is  it  necessary  they  should  ;  unless  it  can  be 
shewn  that  authors  never  do,  in  the  latter  part  of  their 
writings,  use  words  not  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  portions. 

*  Wliich  also  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  chap.  xli.  4,  27.  xliv.  6. 
xlviii.  12.  And  with  the  article,  xliii.  27.  And  in  the  feminine  singular, 
Ixv.  7.     And  with  a  particle  prefixed,  lii.  4.  Ix.  9. 
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But  the  fact  is,  these  words  do  occur  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
Isaiah,  if  we  except  the  particles  attached  to  them,  which,  with 
the  context,  will  necessarily  exercise  a  great  influence  on 
their  signification.  The  same  may  be  said  of  V""!!^  ''P?^^  and 
V-^"?  ^"i^P>  signifying  the  extremities  of  the  land  or  earth, 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  plural  forms  in  the  first  nine  and 
thirty  chapters  of  our  prophet.  They  occur,  however,  in  the 
singular  in  this  former  part,  which  they  also  do  in  the  latter. 
If,  therefore,  this  prophet  is  not  constant  in  using  these 
plural  forms,  he  is  in  using  their  singulars;  e.  g.  chap.  v.  8, 
Dip^  D5S  IV,  unto  the  deficiency,  or  end  of  place,  i.  e.  till  no 
place  be  found.  So  chap.  xli.  29.  Dn"^b5a  Dp^,  deficiency, 
or  end  of  their  works:  to  which  many  others  might  be  added. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  phrase,  V.^n  riis,?, 
which,  although  it  does  not  occur  in  the  plural  form  in  the 
first  thirty-nine  chapters,  does  actually  occur  in  the  sin- 
gular; and  this  also  it  does  in  the  last  twenty-six;  e.  g. 
Is.  V.  26.  V^.^"?  n!Sp^,  from  the  ext remit ij  of  the  land,  or 
earth;  so  ib.  xlii.  10.  xliii.  6  :  to  which  many  similar  exam- 
ples may  be  added.  The  only  exception,  therefore,  in  all 
these  cases  is,  that  we  find  the  plural  number  used  occasion- 
ally in  the  last  twenty-six  chapters  of  this  prophet,  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  first  thirty-nine ;  while,  nevertheless, 
these  plurals  are  not  peculiar  even  to  the  pseudo-Isaiah,  but 
are  found  in  other  writers  who  flourished  before  his  time. 
Their  singulars,  however,  are  used  in  both  cases ;  which 
surely  ought  not  to  have  occurred,  according  to  the  views 
of  Dr.  Gesenius. 

I  must  now  be  allowed  to  pass  over  several  other  criti- 
cisms advanced,  which,  as  they  are  obviously  weak,  need  not 
be  formally  discussed,  and  to  come  to  the  repetitions  which 
Dr.  Gesenius  discovers  in  these  last  six  and  twenty  chapters, 
to  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  parallels  in  the 
first  thirty-nine.  These  are,  'n^'T^  ry'Sin,  behold,  behold;  "'pbM. 
''DbS  and  "'pN  **?«,  /,  /;  =l»D3  =1»D?,  comfort  ye,  comfort  ye:  to 
which  some  others  may  be  added .  ^  My  first  remark  is :  It 
will  be  unreasonable  to  expect  constant  repetitions  of  the 
same  words  in  any  author.  In  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  *  for 
example,  we  have  Ah    Corydon,   Corydon ;    lieu,  heu ;  and 

•  Eclog.  ii. 
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again,  Hyla,  Hj/la.*  In  the  ^Eneid  we  h&ve,jam,jamque 
matm  tenet, f  &c.  No  one  will,  perhaps,  here  argue,  that 
if  Virgil  chooses  to  repeat  certain  words,  he  must  always 
repeat  the  same  words,  otherwise  such  repetitions  cannot 
come  from  him ;  i.  e.  if  Coi'ydon,  Corydon,  has  once  occurred, 
we  must  hot  expect  to  have  from  Virgil,  Hyla,  Hyla ;  and  if 
we  once  have  from  this  author  heii,  lieu,  we  cannot  also  have 
from  him  jam,  jamque,  &c.  This,  I  think,  is  too  weak 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  for  a  moment ;  and  all  we  can  ex- 
pect must  be,  that  if  an  author  repeats  words  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  composition  in  one  place,  he  may  also  repeat 
others,  when  his  subject  shall  call  for  it,  in  another.  No 
one  can  reasonably  expect  more  than  this.  With  this  prin- 
ciple before  us  then,  let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
expressions  of  our  genuine  and  pseudo-Isaiah,  as  our  Ger- 
man friends  are  pleased  to  call  them.  We  have  seen  the 
repetitions  '•pbw  ''pbs,  /,  /,  &c.  ;  let  the  reader  now  turn  to 
the  genuine  Isaiah,  chap.  xxiv.  16.  and  he  will  there  find 
"'7""'T"j  "'7"''T"J,  my  leanness  mine,  my  leanness  mine !  chap.  xxvi.  2. 
Ciba?  Dibu?  "i-^ri,  thou  keepest  peacefully,  peacefully,  &c. 
(The  authorised  version  is  not  sufficiently  literal  here.)  Again, 
xxix.  1.  bs'^nw  bS'^^S  "^in,  %uoe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel;  and  again, 
xxxviii.  19.  '^7T  ^^"^  '''7  "T^j  the  living,  the  living,  he  praises 
thee;  see  also  xxviii.  10,  13.  These,  I  think,  are  as  com- 
plete instances  of  repetition  as  any  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and,  according  to  my  principles,  they 
are  perfectly  parallel  with  those  adduced  by  Dr.  Gesenius. 
That  they  are  not  the  very  same  expressions,  I  allow :  but 
then  I  argue,  as  already  shewn,  that  it  is  not  necessary  they 
should  be  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
the  author,  if  they  are  analogous.  But  I  will  go  further, 
and  will  affirm,  that  the  former  part  of  this  prophecy  abounds 
in  expressions  of  this  sort;  e.  g.  chap.  i.  16.  ■1"^"'pn  ^S-TH  -ll^nn, 
wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  put  away,  &c. ;  here,  however,  the 
words  are  not  identical,  yet  their  bearing  is  one  and  the 
same.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  is  wb^ril, 
and  it  is  filed,  used  three  times  consecutively  in  chap.  ii.  7,  8. 
So  also  n)t2-)'swi2  bbi  Dnb-ivpp  bb  n3yi??p-i  ]527a,  the 
staffs  and  s t af  (mQ.sc.  and  fern.),  the  tvhole  staj)  of  bread,  and 
the  xohole  staff  of  water;    and   the    latter  part  of  ver.   16, 

*  Eclog.  vi.         t  yEneid  ii.  lino  330. 
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chap.  xxiv.  ^123  D>T?i2*15?'^  '^"'^a  0^53,  the  deceivers  have 
deceived,  even  deceiving  have  the  deceivers  deceived,  i.  e.  used 
enormous  and  continued  deception.*  It  will  be  quite  un- 
necessary, I  presume,  to  add  any  thing  to  this  list  of  paral- 
lel passages.  Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  evident  than 
that,  in  each  case,  the  writer  is  constant  and  invariable  in 
his  practice  :  not  in  repeating  the  very  same  words,  but  in 
making  similar  repetitions,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  all  that 
can  be  reasonably  expected  in  any  author. 

The  next  instances  adduced  are  those  in  which  we  have 
parenthetical  expressions  introduced  after  their  commencing 
with  the  name  either  of  Jehovah  or  Israel.  One  or  two  of 
these  have  been  adduced  above  :  we  shall  now  merely  confront 
these  with  a  few  taken  from  the  earlier  part  of  this  prophet; 
which  is  all  that  can  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  Dr.  Gesenius  is  groundless  and  false  : 
e.  g.  chap.  i.  24:  "  Therefore^  saith  the  Lord  (the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  the  mighty  One  of  Israel,)  Ah,  I  tvill  ease  me  of  my 
adversaries,"  &,c.  Again,  chap.  vii.  20  :  "  In  the  same  day 
shall  the  Lord  shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hired  (by  them 
beyond  the  river,  by  the  king  of  Assyria),  the  head,"  &c. 
Here,  I  observe.  Dr.  Gesenius  himself  has  marked  this  pass- 
age as  parenthetical:  thus, —  '*  Zu  selbiger  Zeit  wird  der 
Ilerr  mit  einerii  Scheermesser,  jenseit  des  Stromes  gedungeti 
(mit  dem  Konige  von  Assyrien)  das  Haupt,  .  .  .  scheeren,"  &c. 
"  At  the  same  time  shall  the  Lord  shave,  with  a  razor,  hired 
beyond  the  stream  (tvith  the  king  of  Assyria),  the  head,"  &.C. 
The  genuine  Isaiah,  therefore,  is  just  as  parenthetical  as  the 
pseudo-Isaiah.  One  example  more  of  this  sort  shall  suffice  : 
chap.  ix.  8,  11 :  "The  Lord  sent  a  word  into  Jacob,  and  it 
hath  lighted  upon  Israel.  (And  all  the  people  shall  know, 
even  Ephraim  and  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  that  say  in  the 
pride  and  stoutness  of  heart.  The  bricks  are  fallen  down, 
but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones ;  the  sycamores  are  cut 
down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  cedars.)  Therefore  the 
Lord  shall  set  up  the  adversaries  of  Rezin  against  him,"  &c. 
We  will  now  take   an  example  or  two,  in  which  Jacob   or 

*  I  have  here  made  my  own  version,  because  it  was  my  svish  to  retain,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  phraseology  of  my  author.  The  verb  133  seems  to  be 
derived  from  732,  «  garment  or  cloak,  and  hence  to  signify  cloaking  a 
matter,  giving  ii  a  false  appearance,  something  like  the  wolves  of  the  New 
Testameuf,  in  sheep's  clothing. 
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Israel  forms  the  leading  word  or  subject,  chap,  xxvii.  9  : 
"  By  this,  therefore,  shall  the  iniquity  of  Jacob  be  purged  ; 
and  this  is  all  the  fruit,  to  take  away  his  sin  ;  (when  he  maketh 
all  the  stones  of  the  altar  as  chalk-stones  that  are  beaten  in 
sunder)  ;  the  groves  and  images  shall  not  stand  up."  Again, 
cfiap.  XXX.  1 — 3  :  "  Woe  to  the  rebellious  children,  saith  the 
Lord  (that  take  counsel,  but  not  of  me  ;  and  that  cover  with 
a  covering,  but  not  of  my  Spirit,  that  they  may  add  sin  to 
sin  ;  that  go  down  to  Egypt,  and  have  not  asked  at  my 
mouth  ;  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh, 
and  to  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt) !  Therefore  shall  the 
strength  of  Pharaoh  be  your  shame"  8cc. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  CHALDAISMS  SAID  TO  OCCUR  IN  THE  LAST  TWENTY-SIX 
CHAPTERS  OF  ISAIAH. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  Chaldaisms  and  Syriasms  said 
to  be  found  in  this  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  which,  as  Dr. 
Gesenius  is  a  grammarian  of  considerable  celebrity,  call  for 
particular  attention  ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Gesenius  thinks 
he  has  proved  it  to  be,  that  we  have  words,  forms  of  words, 
and  phrases,  in  this  portion  of  Isaiah,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  which  must  have 
been  learned  in  Chaldea,  it  may  become  probable,  that  this 
part  of  the  prophecy  was  written  at  a  later  date  than  the 
preceding  part.  The  first  word  taken  is  W^|^,  used  in  an 
absolute  sense,  and  signifying  to  preach,  or  foretell,  as  in 
chap.  xl.  2.  xliv.  7.  Iviii.  1  ;  Jonah,  i.  2;  Zech.  viii.  (vii.)  7. 
(Einleitung,  p.  24.  Zweyter  Theil.) 

I  deny,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  word  means  to  predict, 
in  any  one  of  the  passages  cited.  In  chap.  xliv.  7,  the  only 
place  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  this  signification,  the  terms 
cbiVDV  "'^Vl^lD,  "  since  I  appointed  the  ancient  people,"  sup- 
plies a  sense  of  futurity  to  the  context,  and  not  the  verb 
S"n)7,  which  retains  its  own  proper  meaning,  to  proclaim.,  jjust  as 
the  others,  T^S^  and  "H"?.?!,  do  theirs.  And  I  will  affirm, 
that  no  one  passage  can  be  adduced  from  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
in  which  this  verb  sigmfies  to  foretell,  independently  of  some 
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other  consideration.  Let  us,  in  the  second  place,  see  whether 
this  verb  occurs,  or  not,  in  any  of  the  earher  books  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  sense  here  ascribed  to  it.  In  Gen.  xxxix.  14. 
we  have  biia  bip?  N^ps^,  "  mid  I  cried  (out)  with  a  loud 
voice:"  so  also  in  the  next  and  the  18th  verses.  Here  then 
the  verb  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  one  equivalent  to 
proclaim,  &c.  Levit.  xiii.  45,  S"n,T  K^^,  ''shall  cry  (or  pro- 
claim) unclean  j"  Exod.  xxiv.  7,  Dl?n  ^5T^?i  «li?%  ''he  read 
(proclaimed  or  preached)  in  the  ears  of  the  people;"  ih. 
xxxiv.  6,  "l^an"!  D^n-i  bsi  t^iV,  nin^  M'^f?*!,  *'  and  Jehovah 
cried  (preached  or  proclaimed),  Jehovah  is  a  merciful  and 
gracious  God;"*  Levit.  xxiii.21,  irJ^'p-S-jpa — DOSnp^,  "and 
ye  shall  proclaim  ..  a  holy  convocation  ;"  ib.  xxv.  10,  Di^Wnp^ 
"li"l"^,  "  and  ye  shall  pi^oclaim  liberty."  Similar  passages 
may  be  cited  from  almost  every  book  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ; 
one  or  two,  however,  from  the  genuine  Isaiah,  shall  suffice 
here :  chap.  xxi.  8,  n^.'iW  Mnp');},  "  and  he  cried  (or  pro- 
claimed), A  lion."  I  should  prefer,  and  a  hero  (lion-like  man) 
proclaimed.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  East,  than  to 
term  a  warlike  man  a  lion.  The  introduction  of  a  lion  here  in 
any  other  sense  seems  quite  foreign  to  the  context ;  and,  as 
this  word  stands  in  the  place  proper  for  the  nominative  to 
the  verb,  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  any  good  reason  why 
it  should  not  so  be  taken.  See  also  chap,  xxxvi.  13.  vi.  3,  4. 
XXX.  7.  xxxvi.  13,  &c.  In  our  first  word  S"J)7,  therefore,  we 
have  no  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  or  otherwise  strange,  usage ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  verb  occurs  in  its  usual  and  natural  sense  :  the 
only  anomaly  discoverable  on  the  subject  is,  the  new  signi- 
fication ascribed  to  it  by  Dr.  Gesenius. 

The  next  word  said  to  be  used  in  a  modern  sense  is  V??D, 
in  the  sense  o^  will,  occupation,  object  of  care,  and  the  like: 
certain  passages  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  in 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Job,  are  then  adduced  to  shew,  that  it 
(V5n)  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Syriac  q^  ,  thing, 
matter,  &,c. ;  and  hence  is  inferred  its  Chaldaic  usage.  I 
answer,  after  the  most  painful  examination  I  have  been  able 
to  give  these  passages,  I  have  been  able  to  find  only  four, 

*  Tliis  passage  is  erroneously  translated  in  our  authorised  version.  See 
my  Heb.  Gram.  p.  285.  I  now  prefer,  however,  taking  the  first  nin"*. 
as  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  accents. 
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viz.  Eccles.  iii.  1,  17.  v.  7.  viii.  6.  in  which  ^"^0  can  have 
the  sense  of  the  Syriac  qo,,  thing,  or  matter.  And,  if  this 
book  was  composed  by  Solomon,  which  is  most  probably  the 
case,  this  signification  of  the  word  cannot  be  adduced  to 
prove,  that  it  must  have  prevailed  only  near  the  end  of  the 
captivity.  The  sense  given  to  it  in  Isaiah,  xliv.  28,  8cc.,  as 
also  in  Job,  xxi.  21,  &c.,  is  that  in  which  it  is  found  in 
1  Sam.  xviii.  25;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5;  1  Kings,  v.  8;  Prov. 
iii.  15.  viii.  13.  xxxi.  13;  Hos.  viii.  8.  The  word  does  not 
indeed  occur  as  a  noun  in  the  earlier  part  of  Isaiah ;  it 
occurs,  nevertheless,  as  a  verb,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  chap. 
i.  11.  xiii.  17  ;  as  it  also  does  in  Hos.  vi.  6,  Sec.  Nothing, 
therefore,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  can  be  affirmed  of  the  Chaldaic 
usage  of  this  word,  in  any  part  of  the  Bible.  If  it  had  the 
sense  of  the  Syriac  aOo  matter,  thing,  in  the  times  of  So- 
lomon, our  question  will  stand  unaffected  by  this  circum- 
stance, although  the  word  occur  no  where  in  Isaiah  in  that 
sense.  As  well  might  it  be  argued,  that  the  English  word 
choose  contains  a  Gallicism,  because  the  French  word  chose 
happens  to  signify  a  thing,  a  fair,  &c. ;  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  word  above  mentioned  having  that  signification  (i.  e. 
wish,  choose,)  when  used  as  verbs. 

The  word  Sri2  is  said,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  used  in 
the  sense  of  servitude  due  to  a  landlord  (Frohndienst),  or 
slavery/  (Sclavenleben).  The  passages  cited  are  Is.  xl.  2 ; 
Dan.  X.  1  ;  Job.  vii.  1.  x.  17.  xiv.  14:  but  in  none  of  these 
passages  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  give  either  of  these  senses  to 
the  context.  The  primary  signification  of  this  word  seems  to 
be  arrangement ,  order,  &.c. ;  and  hence  it  is  applied  to  a 
host  either  of  men,  or  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :  it  is  therefore 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  /coV.aog,  and  is  occasionally  so  rendered 
by  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint.*  Hence,  also,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  military  proceedings,  as  warfare,  Sec.  In  Is.  xl.  2, 
it  has  {i.  e.  HKn?)  been,  therefore,  rendered  warfare ;  "  her 
warfare  is  accomplished.'"  And  perhaps  no  good  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  this  should  be  changed  into  servitude,  as 
Dr.  Gesenius  will  have  it.  In  Dan.  x.  1,  the  phrase  Wn^ 
bil^  could   hardly  be  rendered  by  great  servitude,  particu- 

*  Gen. '\\.\.  ■ra;o  Kofffio;  airZv.  Ileb.  CSn!*"^?.  Autli.  Vers. :  ^' All 
the  host  of  them." 
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larly  when  we  find  it  in  connection  with  "'^'^n  H^W,  true  is 
the  matter,  and  l5"!Tn"nt<l  V^^l,  and  he  understood  the  thing. 
One  would  be  tempted  to  suppose,  that  great  (was)  the 
arrangement,  apparatus,  or  the  like,  is  the  sense  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  which  will  well  suit  the  accompanying- 
context.  Our  translators  have  taken,  "the  time  appointed 
was  long,"  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  wide  of  the  mark. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  certainly  great  servitude  will  be  most 
incongruous,  ungrounded,  and  unnecessary.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  Job,  vii.  1.  tt7i3^^  M^^"t5brj  :  ''is  there  not  a  warfare 
to  man?"  8cc.  So  reads  our  version  in  the  margin  ;  but  in 
the  text,  "  Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man  ?"  &c.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  servitude  here  be  substituted, 
when  the  etymology,  the  context,  and  the  usage  of  antiquity, 
is  on  the  side  of  the  other  signification  ?  In  Job,  x.  17. 
servitude  will,  if  possible,  be  still  less  suitable  to  the  context, 
which  runs  thus  :  "  Thou  renewest  thy  witnesses  against  me, 
and  increasest  thine  indignation  upon  me  ;  changes  and 
(sn^)  war  are  against  me."  In  chap.  xiv.  14.  the  context  is, 
hn\)A,  "'Sn?  ''^Vbs,  "  all  the  days  of  my  warfare  will  I  wait." 
If  we  substitute  servitude  (to  some  feudal  lord),  or  hard 
slavery,  then  shall  we  put  Job  into  a  situation,  which,  not- 
withstanding all  his  calamities,  he  never  filled. 

We  have  now  gone  over  all  the  passages  adduced,  in  which 
the  word  S3!5  has  been  said  to  have  a  Chaldean  significa- 

T    T  O 

tion;  not  one  of  which  will  bear  out  the  assertion.  But 
has  this  word  any  such  sense  in  the  Chaldai'c  or  Syriac  ? 
No  such  thing.  Buxtorf  *  will  assure  us,  that  in  Chaldee  it 
is  used  in  the  significations  just  noticed;  and,  in  the  Syriac, 
it  has  quite  a  different  one,  as  we  may  see  in  Castell.f  The 
whole,  therefore,  is  a  mere  fiction,  as  unworthy  of  the  object 
for  which  it  has  been  framed,  as  it  is  unfavourable  to  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  either  for  patience  of  investigation, 
or  soundness  of  decision. 

The  next  word  adverted  to,  is  1^3?  {auftreten,  to  arise, 
&c.),  used,  as  it  is  affirmed,  in  the  sense  of  rap,  to  arise. 
The  passages  cited  are  Is.  xlvii.  13  ;  Dan.  viii.  23.  xi.  2, 3,  20. 
xii.  1,  13;  Eccles.  iv.  15;  1  Chron.  xxi.  1.  Here  I  think. 
Dr.  Gesenius  has,  as  before,  unhappily  misled  himself.     It  is 

*  See  his  Chaldaic,  Rabbinic,  &c.  Lexicon,  mb  voce. 
-)-  I^exicon  Heptaglotton. 
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very  true,  we  may,  in  many  instances,  translate  this  word 
l^V  by  the  sense  proper  for  D^lp,  and  no  violence  will  appear 
to  be  done  to  the  context ;  but  in  this  we  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  passages  just  cited.  The  truth  is.  Josh, 
xxi.  42.  xxiii.  9  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  11,  12  ;  Is.  iii.  13.  xi.  10,  with 
many  other  places,  may  be  so  translated,  without  doing  any 
apparent  injury  to  the  context.  The  same  may  be  done 
with  almost  any  words  which  are  nearly  synonymous  ;  but 
this  will  be  a  very  different  thing  from  affording  proof,  that 
such  words  are  truly  synonymous.  And  this  is  precisely  the 
case  here  :  the  proper  signification  of  '112'S  is,  to  stand,  in- 
cluding also  the  idea  oi  strength,  Jirmness,  stabi/iti/ ;  which 
is  also  the  signification  most  proper  for  it  in  all  the  instances 
just  adduced,  e.  g.  Is.  xlvii.  13.  Nr-nXS^!)  let  them  stand* 
(firmly),  and  let  them  save  thee.  So  also  inverse  12,  S^'nai?-!" 
Stand  (fast)  now  with  thy  enchantments,  &,c.  Dan.  viii.  23, 
n''jD3"TV  "ij^??  "f"^2?^,  a  king  powerful  in  countenancej  shall 
stand  (firmly).  So  xi.  2,  D'^l^i?  '^^P^'?  riwbtp,  three  kings 
shall  stand  (firmly);  xii.  1,  bsiS^n  i^T.,  Michae\  shall  stand: 
ib.  "Tt?^n,  he  iclio  slandeth  up  ;  and  verse  13,  Y;25?ri"!,  and 
thou  shalt  stand.  Eccles.  iv.  15,  Vnnn  lb??;  ^]ff\^_,  who 
standeth  in  his  stead.  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  bsnpr^^?  ^^b  lb5?n> 
and  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear, therefore,  any  good  reason,  from  these  passages,  why 
we  should  recur  to  the  sense  of  D^p,  arise,  in  order  to  translate 
them  intelligibly  and  well.  There  are,  however,  cogent 
reasons  why  we  should  not  ascribe  to  this  verb  the  sense  of 
D^p.  One  is,  that  there  are  various  passages  in  the  Bible  to 
which  this  sense  cannot  be  applied ;  another,  the  etymology 
of  the  word  itself.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  have,  in 
Exodus,  xxxiii.  9,  bnV^n  nnp  la^i  'irar)  n^s??  -ti>.  The 
pillar  of  the  cloud  descended,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the 

*  Dr.  Gesenius  gives  here  in  his  translation :  "  So  lass  dcnn  auftreteny 
So  tlicn  let  step  forward,  arise,  &c. 

f  But  m  verse  12:  "  BeliaiTC  denn,"  Persevere,  remain,  then,  Sec; 
which  is  not  the  sense  of  Wip. 

X  This,  Mr.  Bertholdt  says,  means  barbarous,  barbarisch,  which  he  cites 
Deut.  xxviii.  50.  to  prove  :  no  proof,  however,  can  be  derived  from  that 
place,  except  that  the  nation  so  mentioned  shall  utterly  overcome  the  Jews  : 
and  this  we  know  was  done  by  the  Chaldeans,  a  powerful,  but  not  a  bar- 
barous, people.  Bcrtholdt's  Daniel  .  . .  neu  iibersetst,  &c.  Erlangen,  1808. 
Zweite  Halfte,  p.  534  ;  a  work  more  daring,  and  worse  supported,  if  possible, 
tlian  that  we  are  now  considering. 

N 
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tabernacle ;  where,  I  think,  arose  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, would  be  nonsense.  See  also  Josh.  x.  13  ;  2  Kings, 
XV.  20  ;  Is.  xlvi.  7,  where  the  following,  C?"'??^  b^/,  he  shall 
not  remove,  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  sense  of  "ib^^,*  he  shall 
stand.  See  also  ib.  Ixvi.  22.'t-  So  in  the  former  part  of  this 
prophet,  chap.  x.  32.  xxi.  6.  xxxvi.  2,  13  :  and  to  these 
many  others  might  be  added. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  etymology.  If  we  turn  to 
the  Hebrew  Lexicon,  we  shall  find  the  root  (l^v)  fol- 
lowed by  "T^p^r?^  he  set  up,  constituted,  established ;  Tl^V* 
a  pillar,  as  in  the  instance  above  given  ;  n"^p^,  sub- 
sistence, a  place  in  which  one  may  remain,  &c. ;  "f^?'S5j  a 
station,  &,c.  These  significations  easily  and  naturally  flow 
from  the  primitive  signification  above  given.  Eichhorn, 
however,  in  his  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Simonis,  directs  it  to 
be  compared  with   the  Arabic   Xi  Heb.  D^p,  with  which  it 

is  apparently  synonymous.  But  Winer  has,  in  the  last  edi- 
tion, very  properly  struck  this  out,  retaining  only  its  parallel 
Arabic  word  i^^^x.  1122?.  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with 
the  significations  given  to  the  Arabic  root ;  these  he  may  see 
in  Golius  and  Castell :  1  will  merely  affirm,  that  they  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  significations  just  given;  and  the 
same  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  Ethiopic  and 
Samaritan,  as  far  at  least  as  the  word  is  used.  According 
to  Castell  and  Buxtorf,  it  may  occasionally  be  rendered  in 
the  Chaldee  by  rise,  arise,  &c.  But  there  seems,  from  the 
passages  adduced,  to  be  no  real  necessity  for  this ;  and,  in 
others,  to  stand,  persevere,  or  the  like,  is  manifestly  the  only 
sense  which  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  it.  In  the  Syriac, 
I^qS^Vj  amudO  signifies  a  pillar,  as  in  the  Hebrew;  but 
why  the  verb  ,iaaii»,  amud,  has  been  used  in  the  sense  of 
baptizing,  none  have  been  able  to  say.  The  real  solution  of 
tins  difficulty  is,  the  Syrians  confirm  their  children  at  the 
time  of  their  baptism  :  the  rite,  therefore,  is  termed,  not 
baptism,  but  conjirmation,  ]lL*>a^iuliCj  mahmudltho,  which 
will  account  for  the  use  of  this  word.  The  learned  conjectures, 
therefore,  of  Michaelis  on  this   subject  may  now  be  disre- 

*  So  Dr.  Gesenius  in  his  translation,  "  Du  stclit  er."    Tlicrc  he  stands,  &cc. 
t  Ileb.  >y:^  U^yy^.      Dr.  Ges.  "  Vor  mir  bestefin."    To  starid  before 
me.     lb.  YdV  ^Z).      Dr.  Ges.  "  So  bestefit  aucfi."     So  also  stands,  &c. 
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garded.*  In  every  case,  therefore,  the  primitive  sense  of 
this  root  obtains  :  nor  are  there  any  passages  wliich  have  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge,  where  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  sense  of  D^p^  not  excepting  the  Chaldee  itself,  which 
perhaps  suggested  to  Dr.  Gesenius  the  desireableness  of 
making  this  word  fall  in  with  the  root  D^p. 

Our  next  criticism  is  on  the  word  "in2,  bakhar,  which  is 
said  to  occur  in  the  sense  of  the  Syriac  t-***^)  behar,  to 
prove,  approve,  &.C.  The  passages  cited  by  way  of  proof 
are.  Is.  xlviii.  10.  Job,  xxxiv.  4.  Here,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
we  are  situated  just  as  we  were  in  the  last  article:  a  little 
obscurity  is  thrown  over  the  whole  matter  in  the  outset,  and 
then  a  conclusion  is  hastily  drawn  in  favour  of  the  hypo- 
thesis assumed.  But  let  us  see  how  the  question  really  stands. 
In  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  this  verb  is  used  in  two  senses, 
which,  however,  may  often  be  put  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
The  first  is,  to  try,  prove,  8cc.  as  in  metals  or  the  like ;  the 
second,  to  approve,  make  choice  of,  and  so  on.  The  sense 
usually  applied  in  the  Hebrew  is  the  second  of  these;  but 
Dr.  Gesenius  finds  two  places  in  which  he  thinks  the 
first  is  the  most  suitable.  One  of  these  is.  Is.  xlviii.  10, 
^yvi  -1^35  'T^^nn?  rp'D^  sb")  ^I'^np"!^  r^rir^,  which  our  version 
renders :  "  Behold,  I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  (niarg. 
ybr)  silver;  /  have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction." 
Dr.  Gesenius  has,  "  Siehe,  ich  habe  dich  geschmolzen, 
aberkein  Silber  gewonnen,  dich  gepriift  im  Ofen  des  Elends." 
Behold,  I  have  fused  thee,  but  have  not  obtained  silver; 
have  proved  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  I  object  to 
this  interpretation,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  itself. 
Let  us  pursue  the  question  with  Dr.  Gesenius's  view  of  it, 
and  suppose  that  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  fusing  of 
metals,  in  order  to  their  being  purified.  We  shall  have, 
therefore,  Behold,  I  have  fused  thee,  but  have  failed  in  the 
end ;  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  I  have  proved  thee ; 
i.  e.  either  that  thou  art  good  or  bad.  But  it  cannot  be, 
that  thou  art  good,  for  this  will  contradict  the  first  part  of 
the  passage:  and  yet  this  is  the  sense  which  "in2,  even  in 
Chaldee  or  Syriac,  properly  requires  :  i.  e.  after  investigation 
had,  to  choose  the  best  of  any  thing.     But,  if  the  passaoe 

*  See  also  the  Kamoos  under  the  word  J^ox'  wliere  the  Syriiic  usage  of 
this  word  is  well  explained. 
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means,  that  Israel,  upon  trial,  even  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion, is  found  to  be  bad ;  then  we  have  a  sense  contradictory 
to  the  general  context  of  the  Bible,  which  goes  to  shew 
that,  it  was  by  affliction  alone,  they  were  made  any  thing 
like  good.  So  Zechariah,  chap.  xiii.  9.  *'  I  will  bring 
the  third  part  through  the  fire,  and  will  refine,  them  os  silver 
is  refined,  and  will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried :  they  shall  call 
on  my  name,  and  I  will  hear  them :  I  will  say,  It  is  my 
people,"  &c.  Where  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  Zecha- 
riah is  one  of  the  prophets  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
captivity,  he  does  not  use  the  word  ina  here,  but  ]n3, 
which  in  Hebrew  properly  signifies  to  try  or  prove.  A  similar 
sentiment  is  found  in  the  early  part  of  Isaiah,  viz.  chap.  i.  25. 
**  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  purely  purge  away 
thy  dross,  and  take  away  all  thy  tin ;  .  .  .  .  afterward  thou 
shalt  be  called.  The  city  of  righteousness,"  &lc.  It  will  not  now 
be  necessary  to  consider  Dr.  Gesenius's  note  in  page  118,  on 
the  passage  in  question,  where  he  says  that  the  particle  ? 
with,  for,  &c.  has  here  the  sense  of  D,  like,  according  to,  &c. 
because,  if  the  version  is,  after  all,  inconsistent,  which  I  have 
shewn  to  be  the  case,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  consider  its 
several  parts.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  passage  really 
means.  Our  authorised  version  has,  as  we  have  seen,  "  I 
have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  (or  for)  silver;  I  have  chosen 
thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction."  The  version  with  the 
marginal  reading  "for,"  I  prefer;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
this  gives  the  true  sense  of  the  verse,  which  I  would  thus 
paraphrase  :  /  have  purged  thee,  but  luithout  the  hope  of  find- 
ing in  thee  the  purity  and  worth  of  silver,  so  as  to  receive  a 
Just  return :  and,  indeed,  when  in  thy  first  furnace  of  afilic- 
tion,  namely  Egypt,  worthless  and  poor  as  thou  then  wast,  I 
chose  thee  to  be  my  people.  Then  in  the  following  verse  we 
have,  in  strict  conformity  with  this, "  for  mine  own  sake,  even 
for  mine  own  sake,  will  I  do  it,"  &c.  The  passage,  there- 
fore, is  perfectly  consistent  and  at  unity  with  itself,  if  we 
take  "in2  in  the  sense  of  choosing  here :  but  not  so,  if  we 
employ  Dr.  Gesenius's  amended  and  unusual  sense  to  try, 
examine.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  moreover,  that  this  word 
occurs  several  times  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  where, 
nevertheless.  Dr.  Gesenius  himself  has  not  ventured  to  give 
it  this  new  sense,  e.  g.  chap.  xli.  8,  9.   xliii.  10.   xliv.  1,2. 
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Ivi.  4.  Iviii.  5,  6.  Ixv.  12,  Ixvi.  3,  4.  It  is  strange  that  this 
prophet  should  use  this  word  only  once  (allowing  Dr. 
Gesenius's  views  to  be  just)  in  the  Syriac  sense,  and  apply 
it,  moreover,  so  frequently  in  that  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews. 
There  is  surely  something  very  marvellous  in  this  ;  but  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  much  on  the  subject ;  the  whole 
is  groundless;  and  the  wonder  accordingly  vanishes.  After 
what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
passage  adduced  from  Job.  The  authorised  version  here 
may  be  consulted,  and  it  may  be  relied  upon. 

Our  next  animadversions  are  on  the  word   WtS^,  gashash, 

7 

which  is  equivalent  to  the  Syriac  ca...    gash,  signifying  to 

touch,  grope,  used  in  Is.  lix.  10.  as  it  is  said,  for  the  other- 
wise usual  VOXD'^,  mashash.  My  reply  is :  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  ^XD'^,  gashash,  and  ttJttJtt,  mashash, 
are  not  perfectly  synonymous,  although  all  the  weight  of 
Dr.  Gesenius's  criticism  rests  ujoon  the  supposition  that  they 
are.      The  verb  ti7!^*2,  with  its  Syriac  and  Arabic  synonyme 

•-A^and        ^,  jassa,  signifies,  as  every  one  will  see,  who 

will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  inquiry,  to  grope  after, 
feel  for,  &,c.  with  a  view  to  discover  something ;  and,  in  this 
sense,  it  is  cognate  with  2733,  nagash,  to  drato  near;  while 
BJt^a,  with  the  Syriac  or  Chaldai'c,  and  Arabic,  tt?^tt,  ^^oifi 

and  J  mush,  and  massa,  signifies  properly  ^oy^e/  or  touch, 

as  a  mere  verb  of  sense ;  but  which  also  may  imply,  that  this 
is  done  with  a  view  to  inqniri/,  discover!/,  or  the  like.  So 
Gen.  xxvii.  21 :  "  Come  near,  that  I  may  feel  thee  (TfUJ^Kl), 
my  son,  whether  thou  be,"  &c.  lb.  xxxi.  37 :  "  Whereas 
thou  hast  felt  (ript^p,  where  the  authorised  version  has 
searched,  which  is  too  free)  all  my  stuff,  what  hast  thou  found  ? 
&c."  But,  in  Is.  lix.  10.  we  have,  T^p  D**"!")!??  nt2?ttf33, 
ice  grope  for  the  wall,  &c.,  ?.  e.  we  feel  or  touch  about,  in 
order  that  we  may  find  the  wall,  Sec.  :  not,  we  feel,  or  touch, 
the  wall,  in  order  to  discover  any  thing  relating  to  it ;  which 
is  the  force  of  the  other  verb.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted, 
however,  that  both  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans  do  not  occa- 
sionally  use  the  verb  wA^^j  ^^\y  in  the  sense  of  XDXD'Q  ;  but  it 
is,  that  Isaiah  does  this  :    and  also,  that  these  words  are 
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synonymous  in  their  primitive  and  classical  use ;  and  I  will 
maintain,  that  the  true  distinction  of  them  is  still  preserved 
mostly  in  the  Arabic,  and  always  in  the  Hebrew,  language. 

''    ""^  Q'flsso),  Heb.  ti?a72,/.  5-.     ^     (^.  e.  tzjttja.    This  I  deny.) 

The  following  is  the  explanation  of  both,  as  given  by  Golius : 
Tetigit,  palpavit,  —  quasi  palpando  inquisivit  et  cognoscere 
studuit,  ut  venam  ecgroti.     Captavit  exploravitque  nuncium : 

uti  explorator —  "^  ]'^  and     °     'Q^^  Chald.  mm,  Captator 

nuncii,  explorator.  "^„^^sr*i  Locus  ubi  quid  palpatur  explora- 
turque,  lit  a,  medico  agri  pulsus."  In  practice,  the  sense  of 
this  verb  is,  to  iiiquire,  seek  or  spy  out,  &.c. ;  and  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  it  ever  occurs  in  the  sense  of  feel,  or  any  thing 

like  it.     Again,  under  ,  wzassa,  we  have/*  tetigit,  palpavit 

—  propinqua,  proxime  juncta.  (Metaphorically)  Curse  ac 
cordi   fuit,    (?'.  e.   it   touched    the   heart),    &c.      So  in  the 

derivatives,         ^     contactus,       ~i^    tangens,        |^^^^     mu- 

tuus  contactus,      "  tactus,   pec.  aflfectus   furore.     The 

primitive  and  obvious  sense,  therefore,  of  these  two  words  is, 
respectively,  to  touch,  (i.  e.  wm),  and  to  feel,  (w\D12),  both 
of  which  are,  however,  applicable  in  the  sense  of  inquiry,  dis- 
covery, &c. ;  i.  e.  the  first  to  inquire  after  a  thing,  the  second 
to  examine  it  when  found.  So  in  English  we  may  say,  a 
blind  man  feels  (wWKi)  a  person  or  thing,  in  order  to  assure 
himself  of  some  particulars  relating  to  him  or  it ;  or,  he  may 
be  said  to  feel  about,  grope  about,  touch  oite  thing  after  an- 
other (li?tt?2),  in  order  to  find  something  for  which  he  is  in 
quest ;  without  at  all  implying  that  groping,  touching,  feeling 
about,  are  at  all  synonymous  with  the  strict  sense  of  the  verb 
feel.  And  this,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  precisely  the  state 
of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  verbs  XDW'Q  mashash,  and  WW^ 
gashash,  with  their  Syriac,  Chaldai'c,  and  Arabic  synonymes. 
Dr.  Gesenius,  however,  unhappily  confounds  the  whole,  and 
then  condemns  Isaiah  for  using  the  latter  of  these  words  in 
a  sense,  which  he  (Dr.  Gesenius)  has  erroneously  ascribed 
to  it.  This  critique,  therefore,  is  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
preceding  ones. 

Our  next  question  is,  on  the  word  ^n,  as  occurring  in 
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Is.  liv.  15.  in  the  Chaldai'c  usage  and  sense  %ohen,  if,  (ivenn). 
Dr.  Gesenius,  however,  has  not  so  translated  it  in  this  place, 
but  by  "  und "  (and) ;  and  we  are  told  in  the  note,  "  ^n 
nehme  ich  fiir  ivemi,  im  chaldaisirenden  style,  ugl.  bes. 
2  Chron.  vii.  13.  wo  es  mit  CN  alternirt;"  i.  e.  I  take  ]n  in 
the  sense  of  whe?i,  if,  in  the  style  of  those  who  Chaldai'se, 
as  in  2  Chron.  vii.  13,  where  it  alternates  with  DW.*  Dr. 
Gesenius  is  surely  at  liberty  to  say  in  his  note,  I  take  this 
particle  in  this  or  that  sense;  but  it  will  not  hence  follow, 
that  he  is  to  pronounce  this  word  to  be  Chaldai'c,  without 
giving  proof  that  it  is  so.  He  has,  however,  appealed  to  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  Daniel,  and  Job,  to  shew  that  this  word 
there  occurs  in  the  sense  which  he  has  ascribed  to  it.  I  only 
ask.  Why  did  he  not  also  appeal  to  the  books  of  Exodus  and 
Leviticus,  where  it  happens  to  occur  in  the  same  sense? 
omitting  the  question  for  the  present,  whether  this  sense  is 
suitable  or  not  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah.  Exod.  iv.  1.  ^ni 
■•b  •12''pW^"sb,  and,  when,  or  if,  they  will  not  believe  me,  &c. 
I  doubt  whether  our  version  is  here  correct,  lb.  viii.  22.  "jH 
n3T3,  if,  or  putting  the  case  that,  we  sacrifice,  &c.  (v.  26', 
auth.  vers.  "  lo,  shall  tve,"  which  is  not  suitable).  Lev.  xxv. 
20.  l?"Vf3  ^b  )r\,  when,  or  if,  loe  soio  not.  The  books  of  Exo- 
dus and  Leviticus,  therefore,  Chaldai'se  just  as  much,  though 
not  so  often,  as  the  books  of  Daniel,  Job,  Chronicles,  &c.  ! 
This  goes  on  the  supposition  that  Dr.  Gesenius  has  ascribed 
the  true  signification  to  this  particle  in  Is.  liv.  15.    But  there 

*  Winer,  I  see,  has  enriched  his  late  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Sinionis 
with  this  exquisite  piece  of  criticism  (p.  261)  :  "jH,  ■'">  in  recentioribus  potissi- 
mum  libris,  qui  Chaldaicse  linguee  indolem  redolent,  2  Chron.  vii.  13.  (ubi 
sq-  DS)  Job.  xl.  23.  Jer.  iii.  1.  Jes.  liv.  13.  Yet,  when  he  proceeds  to 
explain,  he  translates  it  in  these  passages  by  en.  So,  after  all,  it  has  no 
such  Chaldaic  sense  !  I  may  perhaps  here  be  allowed  to  ofi'er  my  solution  of 
the  force  of  this  particle.    I  suppose,  then,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic 

I       1  )   °'"       ]  J  which  signify  primarily,  snnli/,   iriihj,  &c.      Having  the 

force,  therefore,  of  a  strong  asseveration,  they  may  occasionally  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  en,  ccce,  behold ;  at  other  times,  when  a  case  is  put,  and  some 
consequence  deduced,  «/'will  express  their  force  with  us ;  although  this  is  not 
the  real  signification  of  the  particle.  Tiic  same  is  the  case  with  DS,  as 
shewn  in  my  Hebrew  Grammar  (p.  376,  7).  And  hence  it  is  that  ^r^,  and 
DN  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  context ;  but  not  because  ]n  has  taken 
any  Chaldaic  signification. 
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is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  this  to  be  the  case; 
and  the  truth  is.  Dr.  Gesenius  has  not  so  translated  the  pass- 
age himself.  Our  authorised  version,  with  Noldius  who  is 
no  mean  authority,  takes  it  here  in  the  sense  oi  behold ;  as 
do  also  the  Septuagint,  the  Targuni  of  Jonathan,  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  the  Arabic,  among  the  ancient  versions.  We 
have  here,  therefore,  the  most  respectable  authorities  joining 
with  Dr.  Gesenius,  to  condemn  both  his  criticism  and  his 
note  in  this  particular  ! 

We  have,  in  the  next  place,  in  Isaiuh,  Ixvi.  19  (18),  the 
Chaldaic  combination  niDffi'v'ni  D^'lan,  nations  and  ionsues ; 
which  we  are  told  is  also  found  in  Dan.  iii.  4,  8cc. ;  Apoca- 
lypse, V.  9,  &c.  &.C.  In  Daniel,  however,  the  phrase  is  a 
little  different  from  this,  viz.  S'^2ti7bl  N*^W  W*ttX357.      I  remark 

'  T-  T    •    :        T  -    ■•.        T  -    :  - 

this  merely  to  shew,  that  the  phrases  here  referred  to, 
are  not  quite  identical  with  that  in  Isaiah,  although  the 
phraseology  may  be  allowed  to  be  in  the  main  the  same. 
But  why,  let  it  be  asked,  did  not  Dr.  Gesenius  refer  also  to 
the  book  of  Genesis,  where  this  phraseology  is  given  re- 
peatedly ?  In  chap.  X.  5,  we  have  in  pure  Hebrew,  a?''M 
Dn>."i23  nnhQpi^b  i^iaJbb,  <*  every  one  after  his  tongue, 
after  titeir  families,  in  their  nations."  The  same  phraseology, 
though  not  identical  in  words,  occurs  also  ib.  in  verses  20 
and  31.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  passages  referred 
to  in  Daniel  do  not  contain  combinations  perfectly  identical 
with  that  in  Isaiah  ;  neither  do  these  :  still  they  exhibit  the 
same  phraseology,  and  that  nearer  even  in  words  than  the 
passages  pointed  out  by  our  German  grammarian.  In  the 
Commentary,  however,  (p.  309),  these  passages  are  pointed 
out  as  occurring  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  and  synonymous 
with  those  in  Daniel,  and  with  that  in  Isaiah  ;  and  yet  it  is 
argued  in  the  Introduction,  that  this  phrase  is  one  among 
many  proofs,  that  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  must  have  been 
written  about  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  !  Will 
not  these  passages  in  Genesis  also  prove,  that  they  must 
have  been  written  at  the  same  time  ?  Dr.  Gesenius  intends 
no  such  thing;  his  object  here  is  merely  to  destroy  the 
pseudo-Isaiah  ! 

Our  next  business  will  be  with  the  word  l^.^  remainder, 
excess,  &c.  which  is  said  to  occur  in  a  Chaldaic  sense  in 
Isaiah,    Ivi.    12.   Ixi.    10.    (in    the    last    it   does   not   occur), 
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and  in  Dan.  viii.  9,  &c.  The  first  passage  runs  thus :  biia  "iri'', 
YSKJ,  exceedingly  great  excess,  or  exceedingly  excessive:  not, 
"  and  much  more  abundant ,"  as  the  older  interpreters  have 
taken  it :  for  we  have  no  conjunction  and.  The  assertion  is, 
that  the  morrow  shall  be  as  excessive  as  the  present  day; 
i,  e.  abound  in  as  great  plenty.  In  this  point  of  view,  there 
is  nothing  strange  or  Chaldai'c  in  the  construction  :  the  word 
is  put  to  denote  excess,  which  is  its  usual  signification,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xlix.  3;  Exod.  x.  5;  Num.  xxxi.  32, 
&c.  &c.  Dr.  Gesenius,  has,  therefore,  only  misled  himself 
here,  as  on  some  other  occasions. 

The  next  question  is  about  the  verb  ]n3,  which  is  gene- 
rally used  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  sense  of,  becoming  a 
priest,  to  officiate  or  act  as  a  priest,  as  in  Exod.  xxix.  1,44. 
XXX.  30;  Lev.  vii.  35,  &.c.  Here,  however,  (Isaiah,  Ixi.  10), 
according  to  Dr.  Gesenius,  who  follows  De  Dieu,  it  has  the 
sense  of  the  Syriac  ecns,  ^o  be  splendid,  fortunate,  &c. 
Now,  suppose  we  allow  this,  will  it  hence  follow  that  this 
usage  was  modern  among  the  Hebrews  ?  I  believe  it  will  not ; 
for  we  have  pure  Chaldee  or  Syriac  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
itself,  (xxxi.  47.)  But,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  this  expedient.  The  passage  is  1M9  ^n?"!  )C"75> 
Avhich  our  version  naturally  enough  renders  in  the  margin, 
"  as  a  bridegroom  decketh  as  a  priest  with  ornaments."  The 
last  word  "iMQ  is  generally  taken  now  to  signify  some  kind 
of  head-dress ;  but,  from  its  connection  in  this  place,  it  seems 
rather  to  signify  a  splendid  dress  generally.  We  know  that 
the  dress  of  the  priests  was  rich  and  splendid ;  and  why 
allusion  may  not  thus  be  made  to  it, — particularly  when  the 
garments  oj'  salvation,  and  the  robe  of  righteousness,  are  men- 
tioned in  connection,  evidently  alluding  to  the  services, 
duties,  and  hopes,  inculcated  by  religion, — no  good  reason  can 
perhaps  be  given.  The  Septuagint  has  w;  w/xfiluj  ■m^n'^ri'Ks  i^oi 
iMiT^av,  as  a  bridegroom  he  has  put  about  me  (my  liead)  a  mitre ; 
where  allusion  seems  to  be  made  to  the  mitre  or  bonnet  of 
the  priests.  The  Targum  has  :  as  a  bridegroom  who  is  happy 
in  his  chamber,  and  like  the  high  priest  tvho  is  adorned  with 
his  vestments.  The  Vulgate  has  :  quasi  sponsum  decoratum 
corona,  &c.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  good  reason,  therefore, 
for  adopting  Dr.  CJoscnius's  interpretation ;  and,  if  so,  his 
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criticism  falls   to   the   ground :    Dr.  Winer  is  of  the   same 
opinion.     (See  his  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Simonis,  sub  voce 

The  word  next  chosen  for  animadversion  is  b^ia,  as 
occurring  in  Isaiah,  xliv.  19,  in  the  Chaldee  signification  of 
block,  lump,  &c.  Our  version  has,  "  shall  I  fall  down  to 
the  stock  of  a  tree  (b^is)?"  Former  interpreters  supposed 
this  word  to  have  been  formed  by  an  aphseresis  of  "^  from  the 
word  b^^"*.,  increase,  &c.  as  in  Judg.  vi.  4,  where  we  have 
\^~iSn  b^^l,  the  increase,  or  produce  oj"  the  earth ;  but  in  Job, 
xl.  20,  D'^in  b^2  for  D"^"in  b^a^  produce  of  the  mountains. 
Hence  too  in  Isaiah,  xliv.  19,  it  has  been  supposed,  that 
^i2pS  V2?  b^^b  must  mean,  shall  I  worship  the  increase,  pro- 
duce, &c.  of  wood  or  a  tree?  i.  e.  vjhat  a  tree  has  produced,  a 
mere  wooden  idol?  No,  says  Mr.  Rosenmliller ;  and  to  this 
accedes  Dr.  Gesenius  :  "  simplicius  videtur,  b^2  capere  signi- 
ficatu  Chaldffiis  usitato  :  frustum,  massa"  &c.  (Schol.  in 
loc.)  Now,  I  say :  If  it  can  be  shewn  that  this  word  was 
used  by  the  Chaldeans  in  the  times  of  Isaiah,  or  about  the 
end  of  the  captivity,  then  may  this  conjecture  have  some 
weight.  But  no  such  thing  can  be  shewn  ;  the  oldest  usage 
of  this  word  can  be  traced  no  higher  than  some  part  or  other 
of  the  Talmud,  and  hence  Buxtorf  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
had  been  taken  from  the  Greek  /SwXoc  or  /3w>./oi.,  gleba :  item 
massa.  (Talm.  Lex.  p.  271.)  And  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that 
the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  who,  perhaps,  knew  his  own  language 
quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Rosenmliller  does,  has  not  used  this  cele- 
brated Chaldai'c  word,  but  has  retained  the  Hebrew  one  above 
mentioned,  e.  s.  ^i2DW  Srs  ''bn"'b,  where  the  radical  ^  of  the 
root  b^"*,  from  which  we  evidently  have  b-IS*;  and  b^S  above,  is 
retained.  In  all  human  probability,  therefore,  this  Chaldai'c 
(Greek)  word  never  saw  the  times  of  the  captivity,  nor  even 
those  of  the  paraphrast  Jonathan  ;  yet  this  mongrel  modern 
word  is,  in  the  estimation  of  our  very  scientific  modern  critics, 
quite  sufficient  to  condemn  a  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
to  recent  times,  and  also  to  brand  it  with  the  character  of 
a  forgery  !     I  say  no  more  on  this  point. 

The  next  Chaldaism,  stigmatised  in  this  prophet,  is  the 
modern  use  of  the  definite  article  n,  the,  in  the  sense  of  the 
relative  vjJio,  &c.  occurring  in  chap.  Ivi.  3,  &c.,  and  as  shewn 
m  Dr.  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar.     I  am  not  sorry  that 
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Dr.  Gesenius  has  here  mentioned  his  Grammar,  because  it 
will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  shewing,  how  much  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  this  work,  in  questions  relating  in  any  de- 
gree to  the  rationalism  of  Germany  ;  and  also,  of  remarking 
to  what  an  extent  this  system  has  been  driven. 

It  should  be  observed,  this  use  of  the  particle  (n)  is  not 
here  condemned  as  being  Chaldai'c,  but  only  because  it  is 
said  to  be  modern.  If,  however,  we  can  shew,  that  it  occurs 
in  the  oldest  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  nothing  further  can 
be  necessary  for  the  refutation  of  this  doctrine.  We  have  this 
use  then  of  the  particle  with  verbs,  in  Gen.  xxi.  3.  ibian, 
%vho  had  been  horn  ;  xxvii.  33.  "T^?  "T-^lTj  who  halh  hunted  a 
hunting;  xlvi.  27.  na^"l?^  nwsn,  which  had  come  to  Egypt ; 
Deut.  XX.  8.  Wl*rr  tZ^'^Sn,  the  man  who  feareth ;  ib.  ver.  II. 
MSpan  WSr\,  the  people  who  are  found.  Dr.  Gesenius's 
Grammar  wall  furnish  us  with  an  instance  from  Joshua,  in 
chap.  X.  24.  i/nS  W-I^bnn,  who  ivalked  with  him;  as  also 
from  1  Sam.  ix.  24;  1  Kings,  xiii.  33.  Of  instances,  in 
which  the  article  occurs  in  this  sense  with  participles, 
Noldius  (Concord.  Part.  p.  214)  gives  seven  in  the  book  of 
Genesis ;  eleven  in  Exodus ;  in  Leviticus  twenty-three  ;  in 
Numbers  four,  and  so  on,  in  places  too  numerous  to  cite. 
If  it  be  replied,  that  many  of  the  first  of  these  instances  may 
be  shewn  to  be  verbal  nouns,  and,  therefore,  inadequate  to 
prove  the  occurrence  of  this  particle  with  verbs,  I  answer  : 
According  to  Dr.  Gesenius's  system  of  grammar,  participles, 
and  participial  nouns,  are  as  much  verbs  as  any  other 
forms  possibly  can  be.  Many  of  the  instances,  however, 
exhibit,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  verbs  in  the  state  of 
conjugation,  as  in  Josh.  x.  24.  S?i2bnr7,  &c. ;  and  it  will 
require  powers  greater  than  any  possessed  by  Dr.  Gesenius 
to  shew,  that  these  books  were  written,  either  during,  or 
since,  the  times  of  the  captivity.  On  my  system  of  grammar, 
indeed,  verbs  are  nothing  more  than  nouns  generally  conju- 
gated with  the  personal  pronouns  ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  occurrence  of  the  article  in  conjunction  with  them,  is 
perfectly  analogical  and  regular  :  and  so  it  appears  in  Genesis, 
&c.  with  participles,  &,c.  just  as  one  would  expect.  But, 
in  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac,  this  usage  never  can  occur ;  for 
this  reason  :  because  the  definite  article  is,  with  them,  never 
placed  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end  of  words.  Were  it, 
therefore,  joined  to  the  end  of  u  Chaldaic  or  Syriac  verb,  the 
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confusion  it  would  introduce  would  be  ruinous  to  all  distinction 
of  the  pronominal  terminations.  The  practice  alluded  to,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  Chaldaic  ;  nor  is  it  either  modern  or  anomalous. 

Let  us  now  notice  a  few  instances  in  which  this  doctrine 
is  laid  down  and  exemplified  in  Dr.  Gesenius's  Hebrew 
Grammar.  (Lehregebaude  der  Hebraischen  Sprache, 
p.  133).  After  being  informed  that  dagesh  will  sometimes 
supply  the  loss  of  a  letter  in  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  the 
Chaldee  language,  we  are  told  that,  "  Von  diesem  Chalddis- 
nius  Jinden  sich  im  spdtern  Hebra'ismus  loenigstens  einige  Bey- 
spiele,"  Of  this  Chaldai'sm  some  examples  at  least  are 
found  in  the  more  modern  Hebrew.  We  then  have  a  passage 
from  Job,  xviii.  2,  where  we  have  "*^5i7  for  ''?Jp,  extremities, 
i.  e.  we  have  a  3  introduced  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of 
dagesh.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  easy  than  to  form 
such  a  rule  as  this,  and  then  to  condemn  every  writer,  who 
happens  to  have  followed  it,  either  as  modern,  or  his  work 
as  a  forgery.  I  would  only  ask.  Why  might  not  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Job  have  written  in  Chaldee  before  the  cap- 
tivity as  well  as  after  it  ?  Has  it  ever  been  proved,  that 
access  could  not  be  had  to  the  Chaldee,  but  by  means  of 
the  captivity  ?  Or,  that  no  Chaldee  existed  before  this 
period  ?  No  such  thing.  The  Hebrew,  we  know,  prevailed 
in  Palestine  during  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  there ; 
but  Hebrew  was  not,  in  all  probability,  their  mother  tongue. 
Abraham  came  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  Laban  evi- 
dently spoke  in  the  Chaldee,*  and  probably  was  ignorant 
of  the  Hebrew.  And  if  Job  was  a  descendant  of  Abraham, 
and  did  not  reside  in  Palestine,  Where  can  be  the  improba- 
bility of  his  having  used  Chaldean  words,  phrases,  and  con- 
structions, at  a  period  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  from 
Sinai?  It  appears  most  probable  to  me,  that  he  did  so;  and 
the  wonder  ought  to  be,  why  he  has  used  so  fevy.  Nothing 
can,  I  know,  be  more  easy  than  to  lay  down  such  rules  as 
that  just  noticed  :  but  it  is  a  more  marvellous  thing  to  me, 
how  men,  who  make  such  loud  pretensions  to  philosophy, 
&c.  &c.  can  be  found  so  willing  to  follow  them. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  place  of  the  Lehregebaude, 
(p.  370),  where  we  have  ipl  and  the  plural  ^npl  pointed  out 
as  Chaldaisms,  and  where  it  is  intended,  of  course,  to  stigmatise 

'  Gen.  xxxi.  47. 
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the  books  in  which  they  are  found  as  modern.  From  some 
chance  or  other,  however,  the  places  are  not  pointed  out,  which 
is  rather  strange.  I  will  endeavour  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
Gen.  xxiv.  48.  "^P^),  and  I  bov)  down;  xliii.  28.  ^Tp^!!,  and 
they  bow  dotvn ;  so  also  Exod.  iv.  31,  xii.  27,  and  xxxiv.  8. 
■fp*l,  and  he  bows  down:  so  Gen.  xxiv.  26;  Num.  xxii.  31, 
&c.  And  the  remark  of  Winer  is,  "  Non  occurrit  nisi  fut." 
Kal,  ipV  (more  Chald.  Lex.  Simonis  sub  voce  np).  Ac- 
cording to  our  rule,  therefore.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers, 
&c.  were  all  written  by  modern  Hebrews  (spate  Hebreeer), 
and  some  time  after  the  captivity ;  if  not,  the  rule  of  Dr. 
Gesenius  must  fall  to  the  ground.  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  which  case  is  the  most  probable. 

We  have  in  the  next  place  ''niMtt  for  ''^M^,  Isa.  xliv.  15. 
□riiN  for  nriN,  lix.  21,  which  confusion  of  one  word  for  an- 
other, if  we  except  the  books  of  Kings  and  Jeremiah,  occurs, 
as  we  are  told,  neither  in  the  genuine  Isaiah,  nor  in  any  other 
ancient  prophet.  I  remark  :  Suppose  we  allow  this  to  be  the 
^fact,  what  then  ?  Why  the  pseudo-Isaiah  has  indulged  in  a 
practice,  in  t^co  instances,  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  first 
thirty-nine  chapters  of  the  prophecy;  but  which  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Jeremiah,  all  of  which  were, 
in  all  probability,  written  before  the  captivity.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  still  more  ancient  books, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Gesenius's  assertion  to  the  contrary. 
So  Lev.  XV.  18,  24.  nn*S  W>^  n3tf^  "a  man  lie  with  her." 
Josh.  xiv.  12.  \Tris  rtyi)  ^b^W,  "  if  so  be  the  Lord  be  tvith 
me.''  We  have  then  the  form  m'H  instead  of  WM,  in  some 
of  the  older  books  at  least ;  and  our  critic  himself,  it  should 
seem,  could  find  it  occurring  only  twice  in  the  latter  part  of 
Isaiah,  which  I  have  here  shewn  it  does  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus  alone. 

In  the  next  and  last  place,  we  have  the  Chaldai'c  form 
'*;npw:?t^  for  ^ri^M^rr  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  3,  as  well  as  some  passages, 
in  which  the  verb  comes  after  its  object,  as  in  xlii.  24. 
xlix.  6.  I  answer :  The  first  instance  exhibits  a  Chaldee 
form,  without  doubt :  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Must 
it  hence  follow,  that  this  writer  flourished  at  or  after  the 
captivity  ?  If  so,  then  must  the  Chaldaisms  already  noticed 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  &c.  prove  that  those  books  were  also 
written  in  those  times.     But  this  is  more  than  Dr.  Gesenius 
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himself  will  allow  :  he  only  wishes  to  bring  down  his  pseudo- 
Isaiah,  the  books  of  Job,  Kings,  and  a  few  others,  to  those 
times:  and,  it  is  most  unfortunate,  his  remarks  must  also 
be  extended  to  other  books.  We  have,  however,  this 
Chaldai'c  form  even  in  the  genuine  Isaiah,  which,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly strange.  Dr.  Gesenius  should  have  overlooked.  It 
occurs  in  chap.  xix.  6.  rii"in?  ^irT^^TSni,  and  the  rivers  have 
become  putrid.  Here,  according  to  Alting  (Fundam.  Punct. 
p.  377),  and  Dr.  Winer  (Lex.  Sim.  root  nat),  v/e  have  a 
form  compounded  of  both  the  Chaldee  Aphel,  and  the  He- 
brew Hiphil.  I  doubt  this.  I  should  be  disposed  to  believe, 
that  the  n  prefixed  is  the  article  in  the  sense  of  who,  which  ; 
and  that  the  verb  has  taken  the  Chaldai'c  prefix,  just  as  in 
that  adduced  from  chap.  Ixiii.  3.  If  so,  it  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated thus,  taking  the  following  verb  in  connection  :  And  the 
rivers,  which  had  become  putrid,  have  failed,  &c. :  or  more 
literally.  And  those  tvJiich  had  become  putrid  (viz.)  rivers, 
have  failed,  &.c.  Dr.  Gesenius  refers  us  here  to  his  Gram- 
mar, p.  463,  and  again  from  this  place  to  p.  319,  where  he 
tells  us,  that  this  form  is  Chaldai'c,  and  peculiar  to  the  Sa- 
maritans. After  all,  however,  (at  p.  463),  he  thinks  it 
would  be  better  to  suppose  it  formed  from  an  adjective 
of  the  form  r\yt^  (like  mts),  or  else,  to  consider  the  N  as  a 
mater  lectionis.  If  we  here  allow  this,  I  ask.  Why  may  we 
not  allow  the  same  in  the  passage  above  cited,  supposing  the 
form  bs^i:^  once  to  have  existed, just  as  we  do  that  n3T^  did? 
and  then  we  shall  have  Chaldee  in  neither  of  these  places  ! 
Or  why  may  we  not  suppose  that  b^N  is  the  root,  and  that 
the  second  alef  is  a  mere  mater  lectionis  ?  In  this  case,  too, 
we  shall  have  no  Chaldee.  But,  then,  this  would  ruin  Dr. 
Gesenius's  hypothesis;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  allowed! 
I  have  stated  my  view  already  of  the  passage  (xix.  6)  j  and, 
in  conformity  therewith,  I  say,  that  the  form  in  both  cases  is 
probably  Chaldai'c ;  but  not,  that  the  prophet  must  have 
lived  either  at  or  after  the  captivity,  in  order  to  account  for 
this. 

With  regard  to  the  second  and  last  point,  namely,  the 
occurrence  of  the  verb  after  its  object;  if  we  can  find  ex- 
amples of  this  sort  in  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the  genuine 
Isaiah,  we  shall  perhaps  do  all  that  can  reasonably  be  re- 
quired, to  shew  that  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  this  against 
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the  last  six  and  twenty  chapters  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 
Gen.xhii.ll.-lby  ri«t  «iDM,now  thisc^y.ib.  v.  12.  np.tpp  ^IP?"! 
^l^,•7,  and  silver  double  take  ye.  ib.  ^n'^mn  — najri^an  PlP^nTIi;?"!, 
and  the  silver  returned  ...  return  ye.  ib.  v.  15.  FlP?"n3li7a!< 
^npb,  and  double  silver  they  took.  ib.  v.  21 .  ^2^"li^  "in«  Flppl, 
a7id  other  silver  have  we  brought  down.  ib.  v.  27.  'n??7M  7)>tn 
CJaII^^j  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake.  These  instances 
occur  in  one  chapter  only.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  first 
chapter  of  the  genuine  Isaiah,  v.  1.  "^W^^  Vi^^'l?  IJ^^P??":  litn 
ntn,  the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amots  which  he  saw.  ib. 
v.^9.  ^Tipi  n-jbl?b  !i2^^rT  nhps  ta^????,  as  (it  were)  a  little 
like  Sodom  had  we  been,  to  Gomorrah  had  we  been  likened. 
ib.  v.  11.  ^mpn  i4b  —  D^N^P  ^^n,  the  fat  of  fed  beasts 
..  I  have  not  desired,  ib.v.  19.  -ibp^n  V"!.^I7  =i^^.  the  good  of 
the  land  ye  shall  eat.  ib.  v.  23.  •irobl??':  i^b  Din;,  the  orphan 
they  judge  not.  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  add  any 
thing  further  on  this  subject.  Every  one  who  can  read  the 
Hebrew  Bible  at  all,  may  collect  thousands  of  instances  of 
this  kind.  That  Dr.  Gesenius  could  have  adduced  such  a 
circumstance,  as  characteristic  of  the  style  of  the  latter  part  of 
Isaiah  exclusively,  is  with  me  a  matter  almost  incredible. 
Nothing,  surely,  but  an  overweening  desire  to  drive  an  hy- 
pothesis, could  ever  have  induced  him  to  risk  such  criticism 
as  this  :  and  perhaps  I  may  say,  nothing  much  better  can  be 
urged  in  defence  of  the  other  instances  already  noticed.  How 
a  gentleman  of  very  considerable  learning,  unwearied  in- 
dustry, and  possessing  as  fair  a  portion  of  liberality  as  men 
generally  lay  claim  to,  could  have  proposed  such  criticisms,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  only  motive  I  will  ascribe  to 
him  shall  not  be  sought  for  in  any  supposed  wish  to  obscure 
the  truth ;  because,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  love  of  a  favourite 
theory,  together  with  a  desire  for  discovery,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  it  all.  I  will  say,  for  myself,  I  trust  my 
object  has  simply  been,  to  arrive  at  the  truth;  not  to  contro- 
vert the  statements  of  Dr.  Gesenius.  And,  as  the  questions 
here  discussed  are  of  the  greatest  possible  moment,  if  I  have 
been  betrayed  into  any  mistake,  I  hope  that  either  Dr. 
Gesenius,  or  some  other  person,  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  best 
interests  of  society,  refute  all  that  may  be  amiss.  According 
to  my  present  views  of  this  question,  however,  I  am  compelled 
to  conclude,  that  the  last  six  and  twenty  chapters  of  Isaiah 
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bear  no  marks  whatever  of  a  date  more  recent  than  may  fairly 
be  ascribed  to  the  lifetime* of  the  writer  of  the  first  thirty- 
nine  :  and  further,  that  they  are  such  in  style,  matter,  and 
manner,  as  may  have  been  expected  to  come  from  that  writer ; 
and,  consequently,  that  they  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 


SECTION  VI. 

ON   DR.  GESENIUS'S  INTERPRETATION  OF   PART  OF  CHAPTERS  LII. 
AND   LIII.  OF   ISAIAIl's  PROPHECY. 

Having  vindicated  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah's  prophecy, 
generally,  from  the  aspersions  cast  on  it;  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  has  required  more  time  and  labour  than  making  them 
seems  to  have  cost,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  Dr. 
Gesenius's  Comments  on  part  of  the  52d,  and  the  whole  of 
the  53d,  chapter,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  we 
ought  either  to  reject  or  receive  this  very  important  part 
of  Holy  Writ,  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  respecting  the 
Messiah.  And  here,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  toil  through 
all  or  even  half  of  what  Dr.  Gesenius  has  written.  My 
intention  is  merely  to  ascertain  what  his  view  of  this  very 
interesting  prophecy  is,  and  to  consider  the  reasons  which  he 
proposes  in  support  of  it. 

In  p.  158,  &c.,  of  the  second  part  (Zweyter  Theil)  of  his 
work,  we  have  the  following  statements  on  chap.  lii.  13 — 
liii.  12:  — 

Jehovah's  servant,  thus  far  deformed  by  suffering,  and 
being  an  object  of  consternation,  shall  fill  the  people  with  joy  ; 
and  kings  shall  honour  him,  when  that  which  was  unexpected 
has  happened,  (and)  which  no  one,  although  foretold,  would 
believe  (lii.  13 — 15.  liii.  1).  God  leaves  him  to  grow  up 
among  the  people,  deserted,  tormented,  plagued  (v.  2,  3), 
and  sent  him  also  with  sufferings  which  he  endured,  as 
an  offering  of  patient  suffering  (v.  7);  but  he  suffered  only 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  which  Jehovah  laid  upon  him 
(v.  4 — 6).  He  escaped  these  sufferings  by  death;  and, 
being  sinless,  was  buried  with  criminals :  none  compre- 
hended the  real  object  of  his  sufferings  (v.  8,  9).  As  a 
reward  for  that,  he  shall  have  long  life,  shall  sec  his  lute 
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descendants,  the  spread  of  his  doctrine  shall   delight  him, 
and  he  shall  divide  the  lot  with  the  mighty  (v.  10 — 12). 

On  the  reasoning,  it  is  added  {i.  e.  respecting  this  mat- 
ter), and  on  its  general  explanation,  see  the  introduction, 
pp.  11,  12.  The  speaking  of  the  prophet  is  here  so  changed 
for  that  of  Jehovah,  that,  chap.  lii.  13 — 15,  Jehovah  conti- 
nues to  speak  as  in  the  preceding  context:  in  liii.  1,  the 
prophet  communicates  in  the  name  proper  for  his  own  sta- 
tion;  ver.  2 — 9,  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  people;  ver. 
10,  the  prophet  speaks  of  Jehovah  in  the  third  person;  but 
ver.  11,  12,  he  introduces  himself  speaking.  The  sudden 
transition  from  the  speaking  of  the  prophet  to  that  of 
Jehovah  (ver.  10,  H)  is  in  this  book  frequent,  and  cannot 
appear  strange  :  it  may  seem  somewhat  bold,  that  the  pro- 
phet, chap.  liii.  11,  should  count  himself  among  the  pub- 
lishers of  a  divine  mission ;  and  then,  nevertheless,  ver.  2, 
consider  himself  different  from  a  servant  of  God,  and  still 
speak  of  this  man  in  the  third  person.  There  is,  however, 
an  instance  very  like  this  in  chap.  lix.  where,  ver.  9 — 13,  the 
prophet  reckons  himself  among  the  people,  and,  moreover, 
styles  their  sins  his  own.  Soon  after,  ver.  21,  he  addresses 
the  prophet  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  :  so  also  chap.  xlii.  24, 
in  one  and  the  same  verse  . .  .  .  "  Was  il  not  Jehovah,  against 
whom  WE  sinned,  on  xvJtose  way  they  would  not  walk,  nor 
hearken  to  his  commandment?"  It  would  be  very  clear,  if  one 
would  place  in  his  mind,  ver.  1,  a  small  pause,  which  the 
subject  certainly  carries  with  it. 

My  first  remark  is  :  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  way  of 
treating  any  author.  First,  an  interpretation  is  fixed  autho- 
ritatively upon  him  ;  and  then,  we  are  told,  that,  however 
strange  the  transition  of  persons  addressing  or  addressed  may 
appear,  still  such  things  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this 
writer:  that  is  to  say,  similar  constructions,  however  forced, 
may  be  put  upon  him  in  other  places,  and  this  is  proof  enough 
that  such  interpretations  are  just  and  good.  Let  us  examine 
these  cases  singly.  As  Dr.  Gcsenius's  version  does  not 
differ  materially  here  from  our  own  authorised  one,  I  shall 
generally  cite  our  English  version  when  offering  my  remarks 
on  his  comment.  In  chap.  lii.  13,  we  have:  "  Behold,  my 
servant,"  &c.  Dr.  Gesenius  :  "  Behold,  my  servant  shall  be 
fortunate,"  &c.     The  servant  here  mentioned  is,  according  to 
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our  comment,  the  prophet  Isaiah.  I  ask :  Does  the  nature 
of  the  case  make  it  improbable  that  any  other  person  can  be 
meant  ?  The  people  of  Israel  generally  are,  as  Dr.  Gesenius 
has  allowed,  elsewhere  termed  Jehovah's  servant  or  servants, 
and  so  are  the  prophets ;  and  St.  Paul  says  of  our  Lord, 
"  He  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.''*  Kings,  too, 
are  sometimes  termed  God's  servants,  as  in  the  instance, 
David  my  servant :  and,  indeed,  any  believer  may,  according 
to  the  Scripture,  receive  this  title.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  here,  that  Isaiah  receive  this  title ;  but 
should  the  context  require  it,  he  may.  Let  us,  therefore, 
now  examine  the  context. 

"  Behold,"  it  is  said,  *'  my  servant  shall  deal  prudently 
(al.  he  fortunate),  he  shall  be  exalted  and  extolled,  and  be  very 
high."  We  may  now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  this  to 
refer  to  Isaiah  :  and  let  it  be  asked.  At  what  period  it  hap- 
pened that  he  was  so  fortunate,  exalted,  &c.  ?  This  will 
perhaps  be  best  answered  by  proceeding  with  Dr.  Gesenius's 
comment.  We  are  told,  then,  that  God  sends  him  to  suffer, 
to  be  despised,  a  man  of  sorrows,  &c. ;  to  sufter  for  the  sins 
of  the  people,  and  that  he  shall  escape  these  sufferings  by 
death  (martyrdom).  Then,  in  liii.  11,  12,  he  shall,  never- 
theless, as  a  reward  enjoy  long  life;  he  shall  see  his  late 
posterity  protracted ;  shall  see  his  doctrine  spread,  and  so 
on.  That  is,  as  a  reward,  his  sufferings  shall  be  protracted; 
he  shall,  during  this  lengthened  period,  continue  to  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,  and  shall  also  see  his  doctrines  spread, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  all  this  mixture  of  acute  suffering  and  con- 
summate joy,  shall  at  last  be  evaded  by  suffering  martyr- 
dom!  I  have,  I  think,  given  nothing  here  in  any  way 
exaggerated  beyond  Dr.  Gesenius's  own  representations ; 
and  yet  the  statement  appears  to  be  marvellously  incon- 
sistent. But  let  us  go  on.  "Who  hath  believed  our 
report?"  &c.  Here,  according  to  our  comment,  the  prophet 
speaks  in  his  own  person,  and  in  v.  2 — 9,  in  that  of  the 
people.  The  first  of  these  statements  is  in  some  degree 
objectionable.  The  prophet,  no  doubt,  speaks  in  his  own 
person  ;  but  then  he  also  appears  to  identify  his  mission 
with  those  of  his  predecessors ;    for  he   says :    "  Who  hath 

*  Phil.  ii.  r. 
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believed  our  report  ?"  i.  e.  the  report  of  the  prophets  gene- 
rally :  and  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  bore  testimony  to 
Christ ;  they  spake  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  the  glory  which 
should  follow.  In  the  next  place,  no  ingenuity  of  man  can 
force  the  subsequent  matter  into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet, 
as  spoken  by  him  for  the  people  :  the  words  are  :  "  For  he 
shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out 
of  a  dry  ground  ;  he  hath  no  form  nor  comeHness  ;  and  when 
WE  shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire 
HIM.  ...  3  ...  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him  ; 
HE  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not.  4.  Surely  he 
hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows:  yet  we 
did  esteem  him  stricken  ...  5.  But  he  was  wounded  for 
OUR  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities: 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him;  and  with 
his  stripes  we  are  healed,  &c.  ...  9.  And  he  made  his 
grave,"  &c.  I  suppose  it  will  be  here  allowed  that,  from  the 
use  of  the  pronoun  we,  the  person  speaking,  who  is  probably 
the  prophet,  means  to  intimate  a  plurahty  of  persons,  of 
which  he  is  one :  so  far,  indeed,  he  speaks  in  the  persons  of 
the  people.  The  next  question  is  :  If  the  prophet  is  here 
thus  engaged,  who  can  possibly  be  meant  by  the  pronoun  he, 
HIM,  occurring  also  in  this  context?  Is  it  probable,  that 
Isaiah  sustains  both  these  persons?  Is  he,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  poet,  "  acting  moonshine  and  wall  too  ?"  I  must  be 
excused  for  putting  so  ridiculous  a  question  ;  but  the  ridicu- 
lous character  of  our  comment  must  supply  the  apology.  I 
will  only  affirm,  that  if  our  prophet  is  here  speaking  in  the 
character  of  both  these  pronouns,  i.  e.  in  the  first  person 
plural,  nominative  case,  and  in  the  third  singular,  objective, 
&c.  at  the  same  moment,  we  have  an  instance  of  composition 
which  will  admit  of  no  parallel  in  any  book  ever  written,  nor 
in  any  language  ever  yet  .spoken,  if  we  except  this  one 
chapter.  Again,  I  should  like  to  know,  how  this  servant  of 
God,  who  had  not  the  power  of  predicting  any  thing,  accord- 
ing to  our  critic,  could  know  that  he  was  to  become  a  martyr 
for  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  and  that  he  should  make  his  grave 
with  the  wicked  ?  This  difficulty  has  not  been  solved  by 
our  commentator,  although  he  has  written  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  on  this  chapter.  But,  if  Isaiah  knew  all  this, 
so  as  to  he  able  to   foretell  it,  then  must  he  have  been  a 
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prophet  indeed  !  And,  in  this  case,  why  may  he  not  have 
made  such  a  prediction  respecting  any  other  person  ?  Another 
question  is:  How  could  this  prophet  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the 
Jews?  or.  What  argument  can  be  offered  to  shew,  that  God 
(not  merely  a  murderous  people)  laid  these  sins  upon  him? 
Again  :  Who  can  tell  when  or  how  Isaiah  divided  the  spoil 
with  the  strong?  (v.  12),  the  fact  being,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding comment,  that  his  sufferings,  contemptuous  treatment, 
&c.,  continued  to  the  very  period  of  his  martyrdom.  There 
is  still  another  difficulty.  I  want  to  know,  how  this  prophet 
could  say  of  himself,  already  arrived  at  manhood,  that  he 
should  grow  up  as  a. root  out  of  a  dry  ground?  The  com- 
ment tells  us  (p.  176),  that  he  here  speaks  in  a  sort  of  com- 
municative manner,  as  at  v.  9,  reckoning  himself  among  the 
people,  &c.  This  verse,  therefore,  must  relate  to  the  people, 
of  which  the  prophet  is  one.  I  now  ask  :  Who  then  can  be 
meant  by  the  we  following?  Is  it  the  same  person  or  persons 
marked  also  by  the  word  him,  occurring  also  twice  in  this 
verse?  Dr.  Gesenius  tells  us,  however,  that  the  transitions 
from  one  person  to  another  are  very  frequent  and  bold  in  this 
propliet,  as  just  cited  ;  but  then,  we  do  not  find  them  chang- 
ing in  the  very  same  sentence.  In  the  example,  "Was  it 
not  Jehovah  against  whom  we  have  sinned,  on  whose  way 
THEY  would  not  walk,"  &c.,  we  have  no  such  transition,  or 
rather  confusion,  as  this.  When  the  prophet  says,  "we  have 
sinned,*'  he  modestly  includes  himself,  just  as  on  another 
occasion  he  exclaimed,  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  unclean  lips  ;" 
but  when  he  says,  "they  would  not  walk,"  Sec,  he  very 
properly  excludes  himself:  for  although  he  might  have 
allowed  that  he  was  a  sinner,  he  might,  nevertheless,  very 
justly  have  denied  that  he  was  unwilling  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  Jehovah.  This  instance,  therefore,  is  altogether 
unlike  that  mentioned  in  our  comment  j  it  is  consistent,  and 
contains  a  construction  not  unusual  even  with  profane  writers; 
while  the  other  exhibits  not  a  change,  but  a  confusion  of 
persons,  and  is,  as  already  stated,  an  instance  unparalleled 
in  the  whole  extent  of  composition  sacred  and  profane. 
Another  passage  is  likewise  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gesenius, 
viz.  Is.  lix.  9 — 13.  But  here  we  have  nothing  more  than 
the  prophet,  as  above,  reckoning  himself  among  a  sinful 
and  afflicted  people ;    no  confusion  nor  even  change  of  the 
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pronouns  is  here  to  be  found,  but  all  is  orderly,  easy,  and 
natural.  We  have  verse  21  of  this  chapter  also  adduced; 
but  here,  as  before,  we  have  no  parallel  to  that  in  question. 
"As  for  me,"  it  is  said,  "this  is  my  covenant  with  them, 
saith  the  Lord  :  My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words 
which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,"  &c.  The  leading  words 
here,  "  As  for  me,"  must,  1  think,  be  necessarily  referred  to 
the  following,  "  saith  the  Lord,"  i.  e.  As  for  me,  saith  the 
Lord.  The  prophet  here  speaks,  therefore,  as  God's  mes- 
senger. In  the  next  place,  the  terms  thee  and  t/it/  mouth, 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  prophet ;  because  of  his  seed  we 
never  hear  any  thing  in  either  the  Old.  or  the  New  Testament. 
Neither  can  be  meant  the  seed  of  the  Jews  generally  ;  for  we 
know,  that  although  they  had  no  visible  idolatry  among 
them  after  the  captivity,  they  were  nevertheless,  in  spirit,  no 
better  than  the  heathen  generally.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
this  prediction  must  be  referred  to  the  Redeemer,  mentioned 
in  the  verse  preceding ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  all  becomes 
easy,  natural,  and  orderly  :  for,  believers  are,  in  the  Bible, 
termed  God's  children  ;  they  are  counted  for  a  generation  : 
and  this  distinction,  we  are  also  told,  shall  last  forever. 

Neither  the  latter  part  of  the  52d  chapter,  therefore,  nor 
the  particulars  enounced  in  the  53d,  nor  yet  those  pointed 
out  in  this  last  passage,  can  possibly  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah,  unless  we  choose  to  force  upon  the  prophet 
constructions  the  most  monstrous  possible.  Dr.  Gesenius 
likewise  argues,  that  they  cannot  be  applied  to  Christ  in  any 
case.  Let  us  now  see  what  reasons  he  has  to  offer  for  this 
opinion.  The  first  objection  is  :  The  state  of  scriptural  inter- 
pretation, during  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  was  not 
such  as  to  supply  the  exact  sense  of  the  ancient  prophets;  and 
besides,  the  passage.  Matt.  viii.  17,  is  cited  in  a  sense  con- 
tradictory to  the  supposition,  that  Christ  can  here  be  meant 
(Zweyter  Theil,  p.  163).  I  answer:  Here  is  much  more 
asserted  than  can  be  proved.  To  deny  the  first  assertion  will 
be  refutation  sufficient;  because  whatever  is  gratuitously 
asserted  may  be  as  gratuitously  denied.  The  second  will 
admit  of  discussion :  and  here  I  think  I  can  shew,  that  it  is 
Dr.  Gesenius  who  is  wrong,  and  not  the  Evangehst.  The 
place  in  the  prophet  is  chap.  liii.  4,  which  stands  thus  in  the 
original :  nbnp   :i3>5W5^^   sbD  Wnn   n2>bn  ^?S,  and  which   I 
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thus  translate  :   Surely  our  sicknesses  he  hath  home  awai/f  (or 
prophetically,  he  surely  shall.  Sec),  and  our  afflictions  he  hath 
carried  them  off]  (or  surely  shall  carry.)     That  the  verb  Mba 
will  bear  this  sense  may  be  seen  in  1  Kings,  xv.  22  ;  Dan.  i. 
16;    Ezek,  xxix.  19,  &c.      The  verb  bpD  will  also  bear  the 
same  sense, — see  Is.  xlvi.  4,  where  it  is  in  connection  with 
Stt?3  and  taba.*  "  Griefs  and  sorrows,"  as  given  in  our  autho- 
rised version  for  >bn  and  3N3X3.  are  by  no  means  correct,  as 
any  one  may  see  by  consulting  the  dictionaries.     Now  I  will 
affirm,  that  the  Evangelist  has  cited  this  passage  in  its  true 
and  proper  sense,  and   that  here,  as  before,  the  translators 
and  commentators    have   failed   in   interpreting   him.      The 
place  is  Matt.  viii.  17  :    Aurhg  rag  da^ivilug  rj/x^uv   i}.aQi,  y.al  rug 
voeovg  sCddraffiv.     He  hath  borne  axcay  our  infirmities  (sick- 
nesses), and  hath  carried  off  the  diseases.     The  verb  ?.a/a,£avw 
will  bear  this  sense,  see  Matt.  v.  40,  and  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, Luke,  vi.  29,  where  we  have  a'/^nv :  also  Matt.  xv.  26 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  20;    Apoc.  iii.  11.  vi.4.     For  a  similar  significa- 
tion  of  /Saffrcc^w,  see  Schleusner,  sub  voce.     This  passage, 
therefore,  does  not  allude  to  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  but 
to  the  relief  he  should  afford  to  his  afflicted  people ;    and  in 
this  sense  has  the  Evangelist  cited  it.     In  other  and  adjoin- 
ing passages,  his  sufferings  are  indeed  pointedly  alluded  to, 
as  every  one  will  see  ;  but  this  is  not  done  in  these  words. 
The  text  of  the  Old  Testament  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been 
full  as  well  understood  in  St.  Matthew's  times  as  in  those  of 
our  very  learned  critic  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived, 
much  better  than  either  he  or  any  of  his  brethren  have  yet 
understood  it. 

The  second  class  of  objections  goes  to  shew,  (p.  163), 
that  how  great  soever  we  suppose  the  resemblance  to  be, 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  pious  sufferer,  mentioned 
in  this  chapter,  and  those  of  Christ;  we,  nevertheless,  do 

'*  In  like  manner  tlie  Arabic  verb     j    may  signify,  extulity  elevavit,  smtu- 

lit,  or  uhstulit,  as  the  context  may  require ;  as  ib.  12,      j  j,j[_^  blki-  »i    ^ib 

und  he  bore  away  the  sins  of  many ;  where  we  liave  in  the  Heb.  sii?3.     The 
phraseology  is,  therefore,  in  this  place,  perfectly  similar  to  tliat  in^llev.  xvi. 
22,  where  we  are  told  that  the  "goat  shall  bear  upon  him  (y^hv   .  .  .  Ni£?3 
whore  the  same  verb  is  used,)  all  their  iniquities,"  &c.      f  h'e  Arabic  verb 
\        ,  alio  in  Is.  liii.  4,  is  often  employed  in  the  same  sense. 
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find  those  to  be  numerous  which  will  not  apply  to  Christ. 
In  chap.  lii.  15,  for  example,  it  is  said,  that  kings  shall  per- 
sonally honour  him  ;  so  in  chap.  xhx.  7.  In  chap,  liii.  8,  he 
is  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  (for  ittb  is  never  used  in 
the  singular).  Again,  at  ver.  9,  he  is  to  be  buried  with  the 
wicked,  (i.  e.  Jesus  is  to  be  placed  in  the  grave  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea).  At  ver.  II,  he  is  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
strong,  which  implies  world/i/  tiiumph.  Let  us  now  endea- 
vour to  satisfy  these  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  said,  in  chap.  lii.  15,  that 
kings  shall  personally  honour  him,  in  a  sense  which  implies 
his  personal  presence;  the  passage  only  affirms,  that  kings 
shall  shut  their  mouths,  or  be  astonished,  at  him,  when  they 
shall  see  that  which  had  not  been  told  them,  and  shall 
consider  what  they  had  not  heard  before  ;  i.  e.  as  I  under- 
stand it :  when  they  shall  see  circumstances  brought  about, 
and  shall  contemplate  effects,  unknown  to  them  before,  but 
which  owe  their  existence  to  his  instrumentality.  But  how 
can  this  apply  to  the  pseudo  -  Isaiah  ?  The  Jews  had  no 
earthly  king  after  the  captivity;  he  could,  therefore,  receive 
no  personal  honour  from  any  such  person  among  them  :  but 
if  we  apply  the  supposition  to  any  foreign  sovereign,  its  in- 
congruity becomes  still  more  apparent.  The  application  of  it 
to  Christ,  however,  is  easy  and  complete.  His  fame  reached 
the  household  of  the  Caesars,  and  that  too,  perhaps,  of  every 
potentate  on  earth,  even  in  the  apostolic  times  :  it  brought 
to  their  consideration  things  to  which  they  had  before  been 
entire  strangers;  and  these  things  they  were  compelled  to 
consider.  But,  as  this  subject  is  again  taken  up  in  the  com- 
mentary, and  also  dwelt  upon  at  a  still  greater  length  by 
Rosenmliller  in  his  Scholia,  let  us  see  how  the  matter  is 
dealt  with  in  those  places. 

Here,  then,  Dr.  Gesenius  tells  us,  that  if  the  prophet 
had  intended  to  write,  he  shall  sprinkle  many  nations,  the 
Hebrew  ought  to  have  been,  n"'5"3  C!":"i2  bv  iai  rt-V,  not  n^.^ 
Q«»2T  Dli? ;  and  Mr.  Rosenmliller,  that  this  verb,  whenever 
it  means  sprinkling,  is  not  put  absolutely,  but  is  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  material  with  which  such  sacred  rite  is  to  be 
performed,  as  in  Num.  xix.  21,  water;  Lev.  viii.  11,  oil;  ib. 
xvi.  14,  blood.  And  then  it  is  added,  that  if  the  blood  of  the 
Messiah  had  been  meant,  the  word  blood  would  have  been 
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expressed,  &c.  I  answer :  All  this  would  be  very  decisive, 
were  it  true ;  but,  alas !  it  is  not.  Mr.  Rosenmliller  has, 
indeed,  given  us  one  passage  in  which  the  material,  with 
which  the  sprinkling  is  to  take  place,  is  mentioned  ;  but 
in  the  other  two,  it  must  be  supplied  by  the  ellipsis.  So 
in  the  following:  Exod.  xxix.  21,  pD^"^?  H'^-Tn'i  ....  and 
tJtou  shalt  sprhikk  upon  Aaron.  Both  blood  and  oil,  however, 
are  mentioned  just  before,  and  I  suppose  one  of  these  at 
least,  the  blood  most  likely,  is  to  be  supplied.  So  Lev.  iv.  17, 
n^pn^n  ^y-?  nw  ...  mn"!,  and  he  shall  sprinkle  the  face 
(front)  of  the  vail;  and  ib.  viii.  30,  V~in^"^?  ??!>  and  he 
sprinkled  upon  Aaron ;  so  also,  26.  xiv.  7.  In  ver.  16,  27, 
however,  we  have  the  material,  but  no  objective  case  to  the 
verb,  which  consequently  becomes  intransitive,  and  therefore 
absolute,  as  in  the  instances  above.  Ib.  ver.  51,  we  have 
no  material,  as  also  in  chap.  xvi.  14  ;  and  in  the  following 
member,  it  (p-Vj  is  again  without  an  objective  case.  In  ver. 
15,  the  construction  is  with  HW,  as  in  Lev.  iv.  17,  inV^  n-Tn"), 
and  he  shall  sprinkle  it ;  but  not  with  a  preposition,  as  Mr. 
Rosenmliller  will  have  it.  Again,  Num.  xix.  19,  we  have 
this  verb  without  any  material  in  immediate  connection  ; 
while  in  verse  21,  we  have  ''tt,  icater,  following  it.  The  fact 
is,  therefore,  that  this  verb,  when  used  to  signify  sprinkling 
as  a  sacred  rite,  occurs  both  with  and  without  the  material 
attached  to  it,  with  which  the  rite  is  to  be  performed  ;  and 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Rosenmliller  is  not  true. 

Let  us  now  come  to  Dr.  Gesenius's  version  of  this 
passage.  He  is  of  opinion,  then,  that  bp  i^DT  n-t;;,  he 
shall  sprinkle  his  blood  upon,  &c.,  ought  to  have  been 
the  construction,  if  the  pro])het  had  intended  the  blood 
of  the  Messiah  to  be  meant.  1  answer;  It  does  not 
appear  necessary  that  the  name  of  the  material,  Sec,  should 
always  follow,  particularly  when  the  ellipsis  may  be  easily 
supplied,  which  can  be  done  in  this  place.  For  example, 
we  have  at  ver.  14,  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  strongly 
marked  out:  at  ver.  10  of  the  next  chapter  (liii.)  his  per- 
son is  to  be  made  an  offering  or  sacrifce  for  sin.  This, 
therefore,  will  explain  the  sufferings  thus  alluded  to  ;  and, 
when  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  has  once  been  introduced, 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose,  that  the  word 
here  to-  be  supplied  is  h/oud.     We  will  now  suppose,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  expression  ittl,  his  blood,  may  be  omitted,  as  in 
the  instances  adduced  above.  In  the  next  place,  the  object- 
ive case  may  be  marked  after  this  verb  by  the  particle  ns, 
as  in  Lev.  iv,  6,  17,  just  noticed  (for  it  is  not  necessary,  as 
asserted  by  Mr.  Rosenmiiller,  p.  336  of  his  Scholia,  that 
some  preposition,  such  as  hv,  or  bt^,  must  always  follow). 
We  may  now  have,  therefore,  D"*?"!  Q^is  riS  n-r  ;  and,  as  the 
particle  HS  is  not  necessary  here  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  objective  case  to  the  verb,*  we  shall  have  r\-y,1 
U'^'in  Dli3,  the  very  words  used  by  the  prophet ! 

In  the  next  place,  both  Dr.  Gesenius  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
miiller have  recourse  to  the  Arabic  root  |J  naza,  for  the 
primitive  signification  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  as  suggested  by 
Schroder.  And,  as  this  verb  signifies  to  leap,  to  leap  out, 
&c.,  the  next  attempt  is,  to  make  out  the  passage  in  the 
prophet  with  this  signification  ;  and  this  they  seem  to  do  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  "  So  we  render  it,"  says  Rosen- 
miiller :  "  Sic  faciet  exilire  populos  multos,  i.  e.  commovebit 
eorum  animos,  excitabit  apud  eos  Isetam  sui  admirationem,'* 
&c.  Dr.  Gesenius  adopts  the  same  reasoning,  adding,  how- 
ever, the  conjecture  of  Schelling,  that  the  word  l"*^^?  which 
follows,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  first  member,  thus  75 
Vbl?  U^^l  0^1*2  n-r,  so  shall  many  nations  exult  at  hint.  My 
answer  is :  I  see  no  necessity  whatever  for  recurring  to  the 
Arabic  ;  the  verb  occurs  so  frequently,  and  so  obviously 
in  the  sense  of  sprinkling,  that  he  who  wishes  for  another 
signification  cannot  but  have  some  hypothesis  to  serve  ;  and 
this  is  the  fiict  here.  If,  however,  we  must  go  to  the  Arabic, 
why  may  we  not  take  this  Arabic  root  ]-A  in  the  sense  which 
seems  most  nearly  to  concur  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  one  ? 
Golius,  with  the  author  of  the  Kamoos,  &c.,  makes  it  equi- 
valent to    < j;j  nazifa,  effluxit  sanguis,  et  sanguine  manavit 

vnlnus,  &c.,  which,  in  the  causative  or  hiphil  form,  will 
signify  to  emit,  send  out,  blood,  &.c. ;  and  this  is  the  form  in 
which  the  word  occurs  in  the  places  just  adduced.  This,  too, 
will  account  for  the  frequent  use  of  the  preposition  ]p  applied 
to  the  material :   as  Lev.  iv,  6,   D"lTn""jT3  n-Tr^"],  and   he  sent 

*  See  my  Ilobrew  Grammar,  p.  332,  &c.,  and  the  note.  Noldii  Con- 
cord. Part.  p.  125.  notes,  and  p.  133,  with  the  Annotationes  etVindiciit 
(ed.  1734). 
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forth  (or  sprinkled)  of  the  blood,  &c. ;  not  iai  mrr,  as  Dr. 
Gesenius  erroneously  gives  :  the  word  signifying  the  material 
never  occurring  as  a  simple  objective  case,  although  inS, 
expressive  of  the  object,  does.  In  a  similar  manner  is  the 
verb  105  construed  with  V^,  Lev.  iv.  7.  C^n  7P  .  .  .  ]ri?> 
shall  give  . .  .  out  of  the  blood ;  while  in  the  very  verse  pre- 
ceding, as  we  have  seen,  we  have  C^rn'^p  n-Tn,  he  sent  out, 
or  emitted  out  of  the  blood.  If,  however,  we  take  the  verb 
exilire,  to  leap  out,  in  a  causative  sense,  we  shall  come  to 
just  the  same  result;  he  caused  to  leap,  or  fly  out,  of  the 
blood.  But  how  this  can  signify  to  exult,  I  know  not;  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  not  the  least  possible  reason  for 
believing,  notwithstanding  all  our  two  learned  critics  have 
here  said,  that  the  verb  in  this  form  ever  takes  this  sense 
either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Arabic. 

Suppose,  in  the  last  place,  we  allow  that  many  nations 
shall  exult  at,  or  over  him,  is  the  real  sense  of  this  passage; 
What  now,  it  may  be  asked,  will  the  friends  of  rationalism 
gain  ?  Can  it  be  shewn,  that  nations  have  ever  yet  exulted 
at,  or  on  account  of,  the  pseudo- Isaiah  ?  What  has  he  done 
for  them?  Just  as  much  as  the  other  prophets  have  ;  and, 
therefore,  they  must  necessarily  exult  over  them  all :  but 
why  this  pseudo-prophet  should  be  preferred,  no  one  can, 
perhaps,  tell.  The  passage,  may,  however,  even  in  this 
sense  be  applied  to  the  Messiah  ;  and  it  can  be  applied  to 
no  other:  and  so,  after  all,  this  mighty  parade  of  erudition 
has  been  entirely  thrown  away  ! 

It  is  said,  in  the  next  place,  that  we  have  a  parallel  to 
this  passage,  on  the  German  view  of  it,  in  chap.  xlix.  7, 
where  it  is  said  :  '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  ....  to  him  whom 
man  despiseth,  to  him  whom  the  nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant 
of  rulers,  Kings  shall  see  and  arise,  princes  also  shall  worship, 
because  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  Dr.  Gesenius  seems  to  take  the 
phraseology,  in  the  early  part  of  this  verse  thus  :  The  Lord 
saith  to  him  whom  man  despiseth,  8cc.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, this  is  incorrect,  although  many  authorities  may  be 
cited  against  me,  and  among  these  our  authorised  version. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  trans- 
late the  particle  b  in  ritnb  and  ::??npb  by  to :  on  the  con- 
trary, this  translation  does  violence  to  the  context.  There 
is  a  construction  in  the  Hebrew,  called  by  grammarians. 
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the  nominative  absolute  (see  my  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  293 — 
295,  &c.)>  which  is  in  some  instances  preceded  by  a  particle  ; 
and,  among  the  particles  so  used,  b  is  often  found  ;  as 
inPs.  xvi.  3..  VT?^?  ^^^.  Q^t^'fi?^,  as  to  the  saints  who  are 
in  the  land,  the  %vhole  of  mij  delight  is  in  them.  This 
example,  too,  to  which  some  others  may  be  added,  has  been 
cited  in  illustration  of  this  construction  by  Dr.  Gesenius 
himself  (Lehregebaude,  p.  725).  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
place  pointed  out  in  Isaiah.  tzJprriT^b  ....  TTp)  n^M  Tib 
ivpb  ^"inntr?:"!  nnb  ^^,-jt  ^m-]";  Q^pbp  D^bipn  i^'$h  "lia  ni^nab 

:  'l-inn*1  Ssna?^  lZ?^^p  pS3  -irrs  nin^  Thus  hath  Jehovah 
said ....  AS  TO  (or,  as  it  respects)  the  despised  of  person, 
AS  TO  the  abhorred  of  a  nation,  as  to  the  servant  of  rulers, 
"  Kings  shall  see,  and  princes  shall  rise  up  and  shall  worship," 
because  of  Jehovah  toho  is  true,  the  Holij  One  of  Israel,  for 
He  chooseth  thee.  Here,  as  in  the  passage  above  cited  from 
Ps.  xvi.  the  whole  ends  with  a  pronoun,  referring  back  to 
the  person  contained  in  the  nominative  absolute  :  which,  on 
any  other  view,  is  scarcely  intelligible.  Dr.  Gesenius,  how- 
ever, has  here  unnecessarily  introduced  a  relative  pronoun, 
{der  dich  erkohr)  who*  chooseth  thee;  which  has  tended 
to  keep  the  true  construction  of  the  text  out  of  sight. 
The  author  of  the  Syriac  version  has  manifestly  taken  the 
passage  as  an  instance  of  this  construction,  which  he  thus 

renders  :  ^V^aii^^N,  •.  c^ASiJ    ^-^2ua:xp»-  •  -Ut^  t^l  lisoi 

y^.  J  ^-klfCQ.*)^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ....  as  to  him 
whose  person  is  despised,  as  to  the  abhorred  by  the  people, 
and  by  the  servants  of  potentates,  kings  shall  see  and  shall 
rise  up,  and  potentates  shall  worship  him,  because  of  the  Lord 

*  Rosenmiiller  tells  us,  that  ^  is  not  only  conversive  in  this  place,  but 
also  has  the  sense  of  the  relative  "ipM,  as  it  has  frequently  elsewhere.  Truly 
this  is  a  marvellous  little  particle  !  (See  my  remarks  on  it  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  No.  80).  So,  when  a  commentator  happens  to  misunderstand  a 
passage,  lie  fabricates  a  rule  upon  the  occasion,  and  tliis  will  enable  him  to 
misunderstand  a  great  many  more  ;  a  charming  specimen  of  modern  science, 
truly  !     For  a  similar  instance  with  a  nominative  absolute,  see  Ezek.  xxiii, 

A6,  &c.  nbab  -ixswi. 
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who  is  faithful,  the  Holi/  One  of  Israel  tvho  has  choseti  thee. 
The  word  (j^  introduced  after  ^0f^^,  datermines,  beyond 

all  doubt,  that  the  preceding  lomads  (•-i')  mark  the  nomina- 
tive absolute  ;  although  the  translator  differs  in  this  pronoun 
from  the  original.  In  the  last  member,  however,  he  changes 
the  person,  and  ends  with  the  pronoun  of  the  second, 
just  as  the  Hebrew  does.  That  Gabriel  Sionita  did  not 
understand  this  passage,  may  be  collected  from  his  Latin 
translation  of  it,  which  is  quite  unintelligible.  This  place  is 
remarkable  enough,  indeed,  for  the  introduction  of  Jehovah's 
words  among  those  of  the  prophet,  "  Kings  shall  see  .... 
and  shall  worship  ; "  which,  however,  is  no  more  strange  or 
unusual,  than  a  citation  made  by  any  author  and  introduced 
among  his  own  sentiments.  In  the  next  verse,  this  person 
is  given  for  a  covenant  of  the  people ;  and  must,  conse- 
quently, relate  to  the  Messiah  ;  no  other  person  having  ever 
been  so  situated.  The  passage,  therefore,  is  parallel  with 
those  already  noticed  ;  but  not  in  the  sense  intended  by  Dr. 
Gesenius,  which  rests  solely  on  a  false  view  of  it. 

Our  next  business  is  with  chap.  liii.  8,  in  which  we  have 
ixib,  to  be  understood  only,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  plural  number, 
which  makes  it  impossible  that  the  passage  can  allude  to 
Christ.  The  sentence  is  iab  !?25  ''SV  'SW^'D,  thus  rendered 
in  our  version :  for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he 
stricken;  or,  as  in  the  margin,  "  xvas  the  stroke  upon  him." 
I  remark  :  It  is  not  quite  so  certain  as  Dr.  Gesenius  pre- 
sumes, that  this  word  (itsb)  can  be  understood  only  in  the 
plural  number.  Let  the  reader  examine  Isa.  xliv.  15;  Ps. 
xi.  1 ;  xxviii.  8;  and  Ixxiii.  10,  with  the  remarks  of  Noldius 
(Concord.  Partic.  p.  438,  with  the  Annotationes  et  Vindicia}), 
and  then  let  him  say,  whether  it  is  not  much  easier  for  our 
German  friends  to  make  such  assertions,  than  to  afford  proof 
that  they  are  true.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  the  assertion 
to  be  incapable  of  proof;  and,  as  Dr.  Gesenius  has  not  given 
one,  I  suspect  he  had  some  forebodings  of  this.  The  Syriac 
version  has  certainly  taken  it  in  the  singular,  (jiS  to  him), 
which  is  no  mean  authority.  Rosenmliller,  however,  tells 
us,  that  wherever  this  word  occurs,  it  is  always  equivalent  to 
tsr?/'  ^0  them  :  that  it  is  put,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  after 
a  singular  noun,  which  is  then  to  be  taken  collectively  and 
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signifying  many.  I  answer :  This  may  be  authority,  but 
certainly  it  is  not  proof;  and  as  such,  deserves  no  further 
animadversion. 

Let  us  now  consider  Dr.  Gesenius  and  Mr.  Rosen miiller's 
view  of  this  place.  Suppose,  then,  we  allow  that  iab  is  to 
be  taken  as  referring  to  a  plurality  in  its  antecedent;  how 
will  the  case  now  stand  ?  The  version  will  be,  Ow  account 
of  the  transgression  of  my  people,  is  (or,  shall  be)  their  stroke, 
or  afliction.  The  preceding  context  gives  the  number  in 
every  case  singular ;  but  here  we  have  the  plural ;  and,  in 
this  last  portion,  we  have  a  complete  proposition.  I  ask  :  Is 
it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  all  these  singulars  with  this  one 
plural  construction,  must  be  taken  as  signifying  one  and  the 
same  thing?     I  believe  it  is  not.     Each  part  may  now  stand 

alone  thus  :  "  He  toas  taken  from  prison for  he  lias 

been  cut  off  from  the  land  oj  the  living. —  On  account  of  the 
transgression  of  mx)*  people  shall  be  their  stroke."  That  is. 
Because  they  have  dared  to  act  thus  unjustly  and  cruelly 
against  their  best  friend  and  Saviour,  they  shall  be  severely 
chastised.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  will  present  an  instance  of 
very  sudden  transition,  I  answer  :  The  passage  is  not  more 
remarkable  in  this  respect,  than  others  already  adduced. 
The  truth  is,  we  have  nothing  more  than  a  reason  (and  a 
very  obvious  one  too)  rendered,  why  the  Jews  should,  in  the 
latter  times,  suffer  the  heavy  wrath  of  Jehovah.  In  the  same 
manner  is  there  a  reason  rendered  in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  7, 
chap.  xlix.  already  cited  ;  although  the  subject  matter  of  it 
differs  widely  from  that  given  in  this.  And,  my  conclusion 
is,  that  although  I  see  no  strong  reason  for  departing  from 
the  usual  acceptation  of  this  passage,  yet  my  conviction  is, 
that  if  any  other  be  proposed,  this  is  the  only  one  that  can 
be  admitted,  if  we  would  preserve  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  text  inviolate.  And  this  will  leave  the  oeneral 
application  of  the  chapter  just  as  it  found  it. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  verse  (liii.  9),  usually 
translated,  "  and  he  made  his  grave  ivith  the  wicked,"  &c. 
which  is  here  said  to  be  inapphcable  to  our  Lord.     This,  as 

*  The  change  in  the  person  speaking  here,  seems  to  me  to  justify  the 
idea,  that  this  part  contains  an  entirely  distinct  proposition.  Martini  and 
Ilensier  iiave  also  taken  the  passage  in  this  way.     Ges..  Com.  p.  184. 
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it  is  usually  rendered,  certainly  presents  very  considerable 
obscurity :  hence  it  has  supplied  the  commentators  with 
almost  endless  matter  for  conjecture,  and  to  this  day,  perhaps, 
has  not  been  properly  made  out.     The  Hebrew  stands  thus  : 

Vp2  naip  i^b\  which  I  would  translate:  And  he  permitted 
his  grave  (or  sepulture  to  be)  with  the  wicked  ojies :  nay, 
with  a  man  rich  in  his  death  :  because  he  did  no  violence,  nor 
uttered  guile  with  his  mouth.  The  verb  7ri3,  to  give,  place, 
is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  permitting,  or  the  like,  see 
Gen.  xxxi.  7;  Exod.  iii.  19,  &c.  I  choose  this  sense,  because 
the  last  part  of  the  verse  requires  it :  "  because  he  had  done 
no  violence,'"  &.c.  His  obscure  and  disgraceful  sepulture, 
was  not  in  consequence  of  any  evil  done  by  him  ;  and,  as  he 
was  a  person  of  great  distinction,  and  could  have  obtained 
help  of  God  against  his  enemies,  had  he  sought  it  (for  his 
Father  could  have  given  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels), 
he  pei'rnitted  this  to  take  place,  in  order  that  the  Scriptures 
might  be  fulfilled. f  I  supply  the  verb  rii'^n,  to  be,  which 
is  veiy  frequently  omitted  by  the  ellipsis. 

In  the  next  place,  I  take  the  *<  vau  in  n^l  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  nay,  moreover,  or  the  like.  See  Noldius,  pp.  285, 
288.     In  the  first  member,  he  allowed  the  Jews  or  Romans 

*  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  a  reason  for  the  plural  form 
of  this  word.  I  may  be  excused  if  I  here  offer  mine.  1  can  affirm,  I 
think,  that  whoever  is  meant  here,  his  death  is  looked  upon  as  an  important 
occurrence  :  this  is  evident  from  the  context.  In  such  cases,  words  are 
sometimes  put  in  the  plural  number,  in  order  to  heighten  the  expression,  as 
nilSpn  in  Prov.  i.  20.  ix.  1.  where  it  seems  to  be  put  to  signify  the  greatest, 
or  divine,  -wixdom.  So  here,  perhaps,  his  important,  momentous,  precious,  &c. 
death,  is  intended  to  be  conveyed. — The  passage  may  also  be  translated  a 
little  differently  by  taking  VDiOS  to  signify,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Sec. 
thus  :  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  shall  permit  his  grave,  or  burial,  to  be  with 
the  wicked  ones,  nay,  rather  with  a  rich  man ;  because  he  did  no  violence,  &c. 
Instances  of  this  kind'  of  transposition  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  (see  my  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  372 — 3.)  and,  if  this  is  one, 
VniX2S  is  perhaps  placed  here,  in  order  to  correspond  witli  i"15p  in  the 
parallelism,  e.  g.  He  permits  with  the  wicked  his  grave  or  sepulture  (to 
be),  nay,  with  a  rich  man  in  his  dyings,  1.  e.  at  the  time  or  circumstance  of  his 
momentous  death.  Both,  however,  give  the  same  sense  in  the  main,  and 
can  be  applied  to  none  but  Christ.  The  latter  will  apply  to  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  as  being  a  rich  man,  generally :  the  former,  in  a  more  spiritual  sense. 

t  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  4  ;   Phil.  ii.  8. 
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generally  to  dispose  of  his  body ;  then  it  is  added,  by  way  of 
restriction,  *  but  rather  his  grave  was  with  a  man  rich  in,  or 
through,  his  death:  by  which,  I  suppose,  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
is  meant ;  a  man  who  seems  to  have  been  truly  sensible  of 
the  riches  thus  to  be  acquired.  In  this  view  of  the  context, 
which  is  certainly  consistent  with  its  grammatical  construc- 
tion, the  wicked  mentioned  in  the  first  member,  are  not 
identical  with  the  rich  in  the  second.  And,  if  so,  we  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  applying  this  passage  to  our  Lord. 
In  the  last  part,  I  supply  the  verb  nu?!^  (reading  n^"i!p  ntt737, 
did  guile),  from  the  former  member  DttH  ntt;^.  In  Ps.  lii.  4, 
we  have  the  construction,  n*^")  r\WV,  acting  perfidiously , 
which  will,  perhaps,  justify  the  phraseology.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  either  Dr.  Gese- 
nius's  translation  or  his  commentary.  I  will  only  remark,  that 
Jarchi  has  taken  the  first  part  of  the  verse  just  as  I  have. 

The  last  objection  I  shall  notice  is  :  That  as  he  was  to 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong  (liii.  12),  which  implies 
worldly  triumph,  this  prediction  cannot  apply  to  Jesus,  f 
My  answer  is  :  To  assume  this,  will  involve  a  petitio  principii. 
According  to  the  phraseology  of  both  Testaments,  triumph 
may  be  either  temporal  or  spiritual.  To  speak  of  triumph  as 
temporal,  is  undoubtedly  to  use  the  word  in  its  primitive  and 
natural  sense  ;  to  speak  of  triumph  as  spiritual,  to  use  it  in  a 
translated  or  metaphorical  one.  But  then,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, we  have  no  other  words  to  which  we  can  have 
recourse  in  such  cases  ;  because  we  know  of  no  spiritual  or 
abstract  language.  Our  first  ideas  are  necessarily  natural 
ones,  and  to  these,  names  must  be  given  which  have  been 
taken  from  nature.  Our  spiritual  or  abstract  notions,  we 
gain  by  information  and  reflection ;  and  the  names  we  give 
to  these,  not  being  derived  from  an  abstract  language,  must 
necessarily  be  borrowed  from  nature.  Hence  we  have  a 
kingdom  of  priests,  Exod.  xix.  6 ;  a  royal  priesthood,  1  Pet. 
ii.  9 ;  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  conquerors  through  Christ, 
&c.  to  which  innumerable  similar  instances  may  be  added. 
The  remainder  of  Dr.  Gesenius's   objections   I    shall   pass 

•  See  my  Ileb.  Gram.  p.  291,  &c. 

•j-  See  an  admirable  exposition  of  this  whole  chapter  in  the  Demonstratio 
Evangelica  of  Eusebius,  lib.  iii.  §  2  ;  and  another  in  Justin  Martyr's  Apology, 
pp.97,  8.  edit.  1700. 
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over,  because,  I  believe,  it  will  be  trespassing  too  much  on 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  formally  to  discuss  them.  Be- 
sides, my  object  is,  not  so  much  to  refute  all  I  may  meet 
with,  as  to  offer  a  few  specimens  of  the  critical  principles 
and  practices  of  the  German  school  of  this  day  :  and,  in  this 
respect,  I  have,  perhaps,  given  quite  enough  from  Dr.  Gese- 
nius  to  shew,  that  his  notions  on  the  last  six  and  twenty 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  on  the  fifty-third  in  particular,  are 
grounded  in  mistake  and  error.  —  Let  us  now  return  to  the 
Christologia  of  Mr.  Bertholdt. 

Our  first  notice  here  will  be  on  the  expressions  6  iSaffiXivg 
rou  isgu^X,  occurring  in  John,  i.  50.  compared  with  6  ^affiXsug 
'ruv  loudaioov,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  37,  &c.  These  titles,  however, 
or  their  equivalents,  are  not  confined  to  Jewish  writings 
published  for  the  first  time  after  the  captivity,  as  Mr.  Ber- 
tholdt will  have  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  kingly  power  of 
our  Lord  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  second  Psalm,  ver.  6, 
and  this,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  is  as  old  as  the 
times  of  David,  (see  Acts,  iv.  25 — 7.  So  also  Ps.  xlv.  1  ;. 
Isa.  ix.  6,  7.  xxxii.  1  ;  Hos.  iii.  5,  &.c.)  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  in  this  title  which  savours  of  modern  Judaism. 

We  are  next  referred  to  Ilgen  on  the  Notion  of  the  Title 
of  Son  of  God,  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Sacred  Books. 
To  this  book  I  have  not  access  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  ; 
because  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  expres- 
sion is  easily  deducible  from  the  second  Psalm,  "  Kiss  the 
Son/'  &.C.  Isaiah,  ix.  6.  "  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto 
us  a  Son  is  given  . .  . .  and  his  name  shall  be  called. .  . .  Mighty 
God  ....  Prince  of  peace."  I  am  aware  that  some  objections 
have  been  offered  against  the  translation  of  ~ii22  bs  by 
"  mighty  God;''  but  when  I  find  this  phrase  used  in  chap. 
X.  21,  certainly  in  this  sense,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  just  translation.  We  have  nothing  new,  therefore, 
in  this  title  ;  and  certainly  nothing  to  fix  its  origin  to  some 
period  after  the  captivity.  Mr.  Bertholdt,  however,  directs 
us  to  look  for  this  title  in  4  Esdr.  ii.  43,  47.  xiii.  37,  52.  and 
also  in  the  cabbalistic  book,  entitled  Zohar  on  Isaiah  xix. 
where  we  have  the  passage,  "  Kiss  the  Son,"  cited  from  the 
second  Psalm.  I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  apocryphal 
Esdras ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  remark,  that  the  author  of 
the  Zohar  goes  for  this  title  to  the  second  Psalm,  which  is 
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much  older  than  the  apocryphal  Esdras,  or  the  Zohar  itself. 
It  is  rather  amusing  here  to  remark,  that  our  learned  critic 
should  prefer  the  comment  to  the  text,  in  his  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  "  origin  of  this "  title.  This  is  truly  a  very 
scientific  proceeding  ! 

In  the  next  place,  the  title  ofjirst-begotten  is  marked  out 
as  having  originated  in  the  Tikkune  Zohar  (a  comment  on 
the  preceding),  or  in  anotlier  work  entitled  VeelUh  Schemoth. 
The  latter  of  these,  however,  cites  the  title  from  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
27,    '*  /  rvill  make  him  my  Jirsthorn,"   &c.      We  are  here, 
however,  (p.  33),  referred  to  §  24,  where  another  origin  for 
this  title  is  promised.     But  when  we  come  to  this  section, 
reference  is  made  to  §  23;   and,  as  this  section  contains  a 
developement  of  the  whole    system  upon    which    Mr.  Ber- 
tholdt's  work  is  constructed,  we  shall  now  examine  it.     This 
section  is  intended  to  account  for  the  title,  the  word  of  God: 
a  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 
Mr.  Bertholdt  chooses  the  following  method  :  The  Jews  in 
the  later  times,  says  he,  began  gradually  to  acquire  more 
philosophical  and   exalted  notions   than  formerly.      Among 
the  Orientals,  a  philosophy  had  long  prevailed  which  con- 
sidered  every  thing  as  an  emanation  from  the   Deity.       It 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  continues  he,  that  this 
view   of  things   easily  recommended    itself  to   the   Jews,  a 
people  governed  solely  by  sense.     Hence  they  began  to  dis- 
tinguish between   the  intellectual  and  material  world  ;   and 
hence  many  became  implicated  in  a  sort  of  dualism.    Havino- 
arrived,  however,  at  the  emanation  system,  the  various  in- 
tellectual  agents   supposed   to    exist,    received    the  titles  of 
a/&ji/£S,  dwa/j^sig,  &c.  all  of  which,  however,  were  again  to  flow 
into  the  ocean  of  divinity  from  which  they  had  been  derived. 
In  the  next  place,  the  great  Supreme,  having  remained  in  a 
state  of  rest   and  thoug'.t  for  an  indefinite   period,   at  last 
applied  himself  to  external  operations.      He  then  received 
the  title  oi'  voug,   the  mind,  (top/a,  ivisdoni  (nasn),  or  6  Xoyog, 
the  %vord   ("1^7,  W'J'p''^,  "i=13"t)  of  God,  (because  a  word  na- 
turally follows  thought).     This,  he  goes  on  to  say,  mav  be 
shewn  to  be  the  case,  from  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Targumists  (all  in  use  about  tlie  times  of 
Jesus),   from  the  writings  of  Philo  and   the  Apocalypse   of 
John,  which  is,  moreover,  deeply  tinged  with   this  doctrine. 
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So  the  ancient  Midrashes,  the  Zohar,  &c.  We  then  have  an 
account  of  the  CabbaUsra  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  conclusion 
is,  that  hence  we  see  how  all  things,  which  are  done  by  God 
are  said  to  be  done  by  (3/a)  him  (Jesus). 

As  this  view  is  important  to  modern  Rationalism,  I  may 
be  excused,  if  I  examine  it  with  some  attention.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  Mr.  Bertholdt's  sketch  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancient  Orientals  is  not  quite  correct.  They  did  not 
hold,  nor  do  they  now,  where  this  philosophy  prevails  in  the 
East,  that  God,  when  applying  himself  for  the  first  time  to 
action,  was  termed  voug,  mind,  &c.  They  held  that,  upon 
this  occasion,  he  really  produced  an  intelligent  agent,  and 
to  this  they  gave  these  titles,  and  even  that  of  the  Son  of 
God.  (See  Dan.  iii.  25.)  This  Being,  according  to  the 
Brahmins  of  India,  is  Brahma  —  according  to  the  Buddists, 
Adi  Buddha.*  Nor  is  he  more  felicitous  in  his  reason 
ascribed  for  the  title  wo7d.  In  the  Scriptures,  indeed,  this 
is  the  sense  of  the  x&'yos  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  "'?'ij,  ^'^^'''5. 
&LC.  of  the  Jews  ;f  but  it  is  far  from  certain,  that  this  is  the 
sense  taken  by  the  Platonists.  They,  like  the  Chaldeans, 
Persians,  Hindus,  &c.  considered  this  first  emanation  as 
being  the^Vs^  Intelligence  or  Officer  of  the  invisible  all-per- 
vading fountain  of  Deity  ;  6  Xoyog,  therefore,  was  not  with 
them  the  Word,  but  the  Intelligence.  In  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures, we  have  the  term  Word  mentioned  merely  with  reference 
to  the  revelation  made  from  God  by  the  means  of  his  Angel, 
Christ.  In  the  ancient  philosophy,  this  first  emanation  is  a 
metaphysical  being,  an  ideal  existence;  taken  originally,  in- 
deed, from  the  prior  revelation,  but  prostituted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  wretched  philosophy.  In  the  Old  Testament  we 
have  no  mention  whatever  of  an  emanation,  nor  of  any  thing 
like  it.  In  the  Oriental  philosophy,  we  recognise  the  facts 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  of  the  doctrines ;  the 
unity  of  the  Deity,  and  the  history  of  the  creation,  for  example, 
all  reduced  to  this  metaphysical  system.  But  it  is  not  true, 
that  the  word   <so<pia,  ivisdom,  (niapn)  originated  either  with 

*  Mr..  Bertholdt  adduces  a  passage  from  Justin  Martyr  in  illustration  of 
his  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  Justin,  a  most  valuable  writer  in 
many  respects,  was  one  of  tliose  who  has  been  termed  Platonizing  Fathers. 
See  Bruckeri  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  iii.  p.  370,  &c. 

f  See  pp.  106,  7  of  tliis  work. 
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the  Orientals  or  with  the  modern  Jews  ;  the  truth  is,  we  have 
it  in  Prov.  viii.   1 — 31,  used  by  Solomon,  and    there    said 
to  have  accompanied  the  Almighty,  even  before  the  works  of 
his  creation.     Now,  I  ask  :  Does  it  not  become  extremely 
probable,  that  all  these  heathen  notions  about  Wisdom,  the 
Word,  the  Firstborn,  &c.  must  have  originally  been  taken  from 
the  Revelation?     Is  there  any  thing  so  ancient  to  be  found 
in  all  the  remaining  lore  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Persia,  Greece, 
Rome,  India,  &c.  as  this  one  chapter  of  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs ?      I  doubt  it :   besides,  these  very  philosophers  them- 
selves allow,  as  far   as  we   possess   their  opinions  or   their 
writings,  that  all   their  facts  were    borrowed    from    others. 
That  this  philosophy  was  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  Jews  in  the  times  of  our  Lord,  may  be  readily 
believed  ;  and  that  certain  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament  is,  I  think,  unquestionable.      Simon  Magus, 
for  instance,  is  termed  by  the  Samaritans,  ^  dvmju,ig  roZ  ^iov 
yj  (LiyaXri,  by  which  they  must  have  meant,  that  he  was  the 
first  created  Intelligence.    But  I  deny,  that  any  such  doctrine 
is    there   to  be  found   as  taught  either  by  our  Lord  or  his 
Apostles,   and,  that  Mr.   Bertholdt  can    produce  any  such 
passage  from  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.     It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  both  our  Lord  and  his  followers  opposed  the  false 
philosophy  of  the  Jews  of  their  days,  in  the  strongest  and 
most  direct  terms.     Our  Lord  accuses  them  of  following  the 
traditions  of  men,  and  of  being  ignorant  of  the  true  sense  of 
their  ScriptureSc      St.  Paul  expressly   warns  the  new  con- 
verts against  science  falsely  so  called,  (t?)?  ■4/su5wi'o>o!;  ycc/io-Ewj, 
where   some   have    reasonably  enough   supposed,   that    the 
word  7val(r/g  used,  alluded   to   gnosticism)   and  lest  any  man 
spoil  them  through  philosophy,  traditions,  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,  &c.  (1  Tim.  vi.  20 ;  Col.  ii.  8.).  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  adverse  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Bertholdt  and  his 
brethren,  than  the  facts  of  the  case  are,  when  truly  stated  j 
and  the  truth  is,  that  if  Christianity  is  any  where  found  to 
agree  with  the  theories  of  heathenism,  gnosticism,  cabbalism, 
8lc.  it  is  only  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Bertholdt  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

Come  we  now  to  §  24.  Here  we  are  told,  that  every 
doubt,  which  can  be  entertained  on  the  subject,  viz.  whether 
the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  times  held  these  notions  or  not,  will 
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vanish  upon  citing  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  4, 9,  &c.),  and  who  calls 
the  Messiah  the  uisdom  {ao<pia.v)  and  word  of  God  {X6yov  ©sou). 
To  this  maybe  added  the  fact,  continues  he,  that  the  Apostles 
generally,  when  speaking  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  use 
expressions  which  strongly  savour  of  the  y.oyoy.oyia.  of  the 
Jews ;  such,  for  example,  as  Jesus  being  sent  down  from 
heaven  and  madejiesh  {Ga^y.oJ^ivTo) ;  his  having  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily  (to  TAJi^w/xa  rr^g  ^suttitoc)  ; — the  image  of 
God  {rr,},  iixova  rov  &sou),  &c.  Col.  i.  15.  Apoc.  i.  18;  ii.  8; 
xxii.  13;  iii.  7,  14;  xix.  11.  John,  i.  1,  14,  18.  Phil, 
ii,  6.  Apoc.  V.  12,  14,  &c.  We  are  likewise  told,  that  the 
Targu mists  speaking  of  the  Messiah  often  use  the  terms 
^^1  "1^'^^,  the  word  of  God.  My  reply  is  :'No  objection  can 
be  made  to  this  statement  of  facts  :  a  very  strong  one,  how- 
ever, may  to  the  use  here  made  of  them.  It  has  already 
been  stated  and  shewn,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews,  when 
speaking  of  the  Messiah,  used  terms  equivalent  to  these, 
without  at  all  entertaining  the  philosophical  notions  of  the 
cabbalistic  Jews,  the  Platonists,  the  Gnostics,  &c.  We  now 
affirm  that,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
suppose,  that,  when  the  Apostles  made  use  of  these  expres- 
sions, they  intended  to  inculcate  this  philosophy ;  parti- 
cularly when  we  know,  that  St.  Paul  actually  warned  the 
Churches  against  it.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  argued,  that  this 
theory  may  not  be  applied  here,  or  that  all  the  passages 
may  not  be  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  emanation 
system  ;  but  it  is,  that  this  system  is  to  be  found  taught  any 
where  in  the  Bible,  or  that  the  orthodox  Jews  ever  held  it. 
That  the  first  schismatics  attempted  to  solve  every  diffi- 
culty in  religion  by  means  of  this  system,  I  consider  as  quite 
certain;*  and,  hence  it  is  that  we  are  to  account  for  similar 
expi'cssions  found  among  the  philosophers,  and  even  among 
the  heathen  of  the  present  day.  But,  we  are  not  to  look  to 
philosophy,  which  is  modern  in  comparison  of  the  Revela- 
tion, for  the  origin  of  what  we  there  find  traced  out  by  the 
hand  of  authority  alone.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  sacred 
writers,  as  already  remarked,  to  state  their  facts  and  doc- 
trines   without    assigning    any    reason,    solution,    or    cause 

*  See  my  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  Heathenism,  &c.  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
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whatsoever ;  and,  in  this  way  are  they  recommended  to  tlie 
faith  of  believers.  Were  it  otherwise,  our  system  would  be 
merely  philosophical,  and  as  such  might  be  matter  for  curious 
inquiry,  but  not  for  the  exercise  of  faith.  If,  however, 
we  attempt  to  account  for  these  things,  I  believe  the  eman- 
ation system  is  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  have  recourse. 
This  seems  to  have  struck  Mr.  Bertholdt  very  forcibly.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  it  occurred  to  the  ancient  philosophers  long- 
before  it  did  either  to  the  cabbalistic  Jews,  the  Gnostics,  or  to 
our  Author  ;  and,  it  is  curious  enough  to  remark,  that  several 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  well  as  some  modern  writers,  have 
had  recourse  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Whetlier  this  system  be  true  or  false, 
I  know  not :  I  deem  it  impious  to  offer  any  speculations 
on  the  subject.  One  thing  I  may  perhaps  affirm,  viz. 
that  if  it  be  true,  no  possible  doubt  can  for  a  moment  be 
entertained,  that  the  passages  above  cited  will  admit  of 
no  interpretation,  except  that  which  teaches  a  true  and 
particular  divinity  in  the  person  of  our  Lord.  Whatever 
view,  therefore,  we  take  of  this  subject,  his  divinity  is  un- 
questionable :  i.  e.  supposing  the  Revelation  to  have  been 
specially  given  by  God,  whether  we  take  the  emanation 
system  to  explain  it,  or  receive  its  declarations  as  purely 
authoritative. 

The  next  particular  noticed  is,  our  Lord's  being  said  to 
have  the  key  of  the  house  of  David :  and  Luke,  xviii.  38,  39. 
Apoc.  iii.  7,  are  cited  to  shew  where  this  subject  occurs.  It 
occurs,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  Isaiah,  xxii.  22,  where 
the  context  speaks  of  Eliakim  ;  and,  as  he  seems  there  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  house  of  David,  the  passage  may 
well  have  been  applied  to  our  Lord  in  the  Revelations ;  be- 
cause He  is  the  true  representative  of  that  house,  and  the 
person  to  whom  the  office  of  opening  and  shutting  could  be 
exclusively  ascribed. 

For  the  terra  Saviour  {eurn^,  ^^tt?"^.  or  ^^W'VZ),  we  are  next 
referred  to  the  Apocryphal  4  Esdras,  ii.  36,  and  Luke  xxiv. 
21.  The  term,  however,  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  is  applied  either  to  temporal  deliverers,  or 
to  God  himself,  as  in  Judg.  iii.  9.  2  Sam.  xxii.  3.  2  Kings, 
xiii.  5.  Isaiah,  xix.  20;  xliii.  3.  Ps,  cvi.  21,  &c.  It  is 
true  the  word  "2^W^.  does   not  occur ;    nor  is  it  necessary  it 
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should,  as  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  Greek  iriffoug  put  into 
Hebrew  letters,  but  to  which  ^"^l&ia  is  a  perfect  parallel  in 
signification.  We  need  not,  therefore,  look  for  the  origin  of 
this  title  in  books  published  since  the  captivity. 

The  next  title  is,  the  prophet  (6  rr^ofriryjg)  •  and,  for  the 
origin  of  this,  we  are  directed  to  look  into  the  Testament  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  published  by  Fabricius;  Luke,  vii.  19, 
and  John,  vi.  14.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  Deut.  xviii.  15, 
we  shall  find  a  promise  there  made,  that  God  would  raise  up  a 
prophet  like  unto  Moses,  &c. ;  and  in  Acts,  iii.  22,  23,  this 
is  referred  to  Christ  by  St.  Peter,  There  is  nothing  new, 
therefore,  in  this  title.  I  must  now  be  excused  from  fol- 
lowing this  matter  any  farther ;  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
unworthy  of  further  refutation,  and  likely  to  be  as  tedious  to 
the  reader  as  it  certainly  is  to  myself.  I  shall  now,  there- 
fore, take  leave  of  Mr.  Bertholdt's  Christologia  Judseorum, 
believing  I  have  done  quite  enough  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  as  well  as  the  in- 
accuracy and  partiality  with  which  its  particulars  are  de- 
tailed. That  such  a  system  should  ever  have  gained  ground 
among  men  who  profess  to  be  philosophers,  and  in  possession 
of  modern  discoveries  in  the  arts,  science,  history,  criticism, 
&c.  and  who,  moreover,  possess  a  considerable  share  of  phi- 
lological learning,  is,  with  me,  scarcely  less  than  miraculous. 
I  am  apprehensive  that  the  old  cause,  viz.  "  The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  God"  &c.  has  much  more  to  do 
with  all  this,  than  our  German  divines  are  aware  of;  and, 
that  professing  to  he  wise,  they  have  unwarily  become  foolish. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  utter  such  opinions  as  these ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  case  supplies  me  with  no  others.  Could 
I,  indeed,  find  science  properly  applied  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible,  solid  and  profound  philology,  sober  investiga- 
tion, and  just  decision,  whatever  may  have  been  the  results 
arrived  at,  I  should  have  considered  myself  bound  to  revere 
the  intention,  to  admire  the  patience,  and  to  applaud  the 
erudition  advanced.  Here,  however,  I  find  no  such  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  only  an  hypothesis  which  has 
again  and  again  been  refuted,  —  philology  too  feeble  and 
hollow  to  bear  the  slightest  touch  ;  and  conclusions  drawn, 
which  must  provoke  the  smiles  of  the  merest  tyro.  That  all 
which  is  to  be  found  in  this  school  is  equally  inconclusive. 
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groundless,  or  rash,  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm ;  but  I  will 
affirm,  that  whenever  this  subject  is  touched  upon,  all  sobri- 
ety, judgment,  common  candour,  and  common  sense,  seem 
instantly  to  take  flight.  In  the  course  of  my  reading  on 
this  question,  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  have  never  found  any 
thing  better  than  the  examples  above  adduced  : — which,  I 
must  now  add,  have  not  been  selected  as  the  worst ;  but  only 
because  they  were  the  productions  of  eminent  men,  and 
therefore  such  as  merited  the  most  candid  and  painful 
consideration. 


DISSERTATION   11. 
PART  I. 


SECTION  I. 

ON    PROFHECY    AND    ITS    INTERPRETATION. 

Prophecy,  as  found  in  the  Scriptures,  is  of  two  kinds — 
general  and  particular.  General  prophecy  is  that  which 
proceeds,  on  certain  given  principles  or  data,  to  instruct, 
encourage,  deter,  or  to  thi'eaten,  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
given.  In  one  case  it  informs  us,  that  God  is  the  author 
and  maker  of  all  things ;  in  another,  that  those  who  fear 
the  Lord  shall  want  no  manner  of  good  thing;  and,  in 
another,  that  evil  men  live  not  out  half  their  dai/s;  and  so  on. 
Those  who  make  these  declarations,  in  the  first  instance, 
must  of  necessity  be  inspired  teachers;  in  the  second,  they 
may  be  either  inspired  or  uninspired  ;  and,  in  either  case,  they 
are  termed  prophets,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament.  Par- 
ticular prophecy  is  that  which  foretells  such  particular  events 
as  could  not  be  foreknown  by  the  exertion  of  any  human 
faculties  or  powers  whatever ;  and  it  is  afforded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  some  religious  or  moral  truth.  Those 
who  lay  claim  to  the  office  of  a  prophet,  in  this  sense,  must 
necessarily  be  vested  with  supernatural  powers,  or  be  fa- 
voured with  superhuman  assistance.  And,  when  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  this  has  taken  place,  such 
declarations  are  binding  upon  all,  to  whose  knowledge  they 
have  come. 

Again,  prophecy,  either  general  or  particular,  may  be 
enounced  in  three  different  ways, — by  words,  or  by  signs,  or  by 
both  taken  together.*  The  import  of  the  first  must  be  made 
out  by  a  diligent  attention  to  the  context,  to  the  grammar,  tiie 

»  A  further  distinction  may  be  made  between  symholicul  and  meta- 
phorical language  ;  the  one  exhibiting  by  action  only  the  thing  to  be  taught ; 
the  otlier,  though  describing  by  words  the  thing  to  be  taught,  yet  ex- 
pressing by  these  more  or  less  of  the  imagery  used  in  the  symbolical.  The 
distinction  is  important;  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  present  pur- 
poses. 
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rhetoric,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews;  that  of  the  other 
two,  by  attending  to  these,  with  the  circumstances  detailed, 
the  explanations  occasionally  given  (for  in  many  cases  these 
intimations  are  explained  by  the  prophets  themselves),  and  to 
the  fulfilment  of  such  predictions,  as  given  either  in  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament.*  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  never 
fail,  perhaps,  in  ascertaining  the  intention  of  the  prophets  ; 
though  we  may  not  always  succeed  in  understanding  mi- 
nutely every  one  of  the  symbolical  figures.  This,  however,  will 
be  of  but  little  importance  :  the  general  scope  is  sufficient  for 
edification  ;  and  when  we  shall  have  arrived  at  this,  the 
main  object  of  the  prophet  will  have  been  ascertained.  All 
prophecy  must  necessarily  be  definite  in  the  terms  of  its 
enunciations.  General  prophecy  must  be  given  in  language 
easy  to  be  understood  by  those  to  whom  it  is  sent ;  and,  as 
the  numbers  here  are  large,  and  contain  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  it 
must  involve  no  declarations  unintelligible  to  the  mass,  nor 
rest  on  grounds,  the  goodness  of  which  they  cannot  see  or 
appreciate.  Particular  prophecy  must,  in  addition  to  these 
considerations,  be  definite  and  single  in  its  objects.  That  is, 
the  person  or  thing  foretold  must  be  clearly  marked  out  and 
defined,  to  such  a  degree  at  least,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable 

*  Parables,  which  involve  a  species  of  teaching  common  to  tlie  prophets, 
employ  neither  sign  nor  symbol,  but  state  cases  which  they  proceed  to  con- 
sider as  facts;  and  then,  in  conformity  with  the  declarations  of  the  moral 
law,  as  principles,  deduce  their  conclusions.  They  belong,  therefore,  to 
what  we  have  termed  general  prophecy.  There  are  instances,  however,  occur- 
ring, even  in  particular  prophecy,  in  which  cases  are  put  as  facts ;  and  these 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  prefiguring  some  future  event.  In  these 
instances,  the  particulars  so  laid  down  may  be  considered  as  symbolical. 
See  Ezek.  iv.  4,  &c.  Hosea,  i.  2.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  it  is,  according 
to  Jerome,  impossible  the  facts  alluded  to  could  have  taken  place  :  in  the 
last  it  is  extremely  improbable ;  yet  both  evidently  contain  particular  pre- 
dictions. See  also  Matt.  xxi.  33 — 46;  xxii.  1 — 14.  The  cases  put,  there- 
fore, must  be  considered  as  symbolical.  In  every  case,  the  interpreter 
ought  to  transport  himself  as  much  as  possible  into  the  times  in  which  such 
declarations  are  made  ;  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  aids  to  be  derived 
from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  of  tiie  New  Testament  in  particular,  will 
never  fail  to  afford  him  all  the  light  he  can  want.  People  generally  read  the 
Bible  just  as  they  do  a  newspaper,  and  as  if  all  had  taken  place  only  yester- 
day, destitute  of  all  acquaintance  with  oriental  idiom,  usage,  and  antiquities  ; 
and  hence  have  arisen  the  never-ending  varieties  found  among  us. 
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doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it,  either  that  it  has 
been  fulfilled,  or  that  it  has  not :  while  it  must  also  provide 
against  imposture  ;  that  is, —  that  the  person  or  thing  so  pre- 
dicted cannot  be  assumed  or  so  fabricated,  either  before  or  after 
the  time  in  which  it  ought  to  come  to  pass,  as  to  be  the  cause 
of  great  and  extensive  error.  This,  I  say,  is  what  prophecy  in 
every  case  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  deserve  that  name  ;  and 
this,  I  will  affirm,  is  what  that  is  whicli  is  found  in  our 
Scriptures.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  be  affirmed,  that  it 
is  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  misunderstood  :  this  would  be 
to  affirm,  either  that  the  learning  or  intellectual  powers  of 
every  reader  were  perfect,  or  that  the  language  of  the  Bible 
is  unlike  that  found  in  nature,  incapable  of  being  misunder- 
stood or  misapplied,  which  would  be  absurd  ;  but  only,  that 
upon  due  care  being  taken,  and  every  rational  means  em- 
ployed necessary  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  con- 
text, the  communications  thus  made  are  capable  of  being 
duly  understood  and  applied,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  they 
should  be. 

Let  us  now  exemplify  this  part  of  our  subject ;  and  first, 
that  which  relates  to  prediction  by  words  only.  In  Genesis, 
chap.  iii.  15,  we  have  this  remarkable  prophecy  **  It  (rather 
He)  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel." 
As  this  passage  now  stands,  we  have  evidently  a  prediction 
made  that  a  person  to  be  born  of  the  woman,  should  effisct 
something  tending  to  recover  what  had  been  lost  by  the 
subtilty  of  the  tempter.  This,  I  think,  is  undeniable;  other- 
wise we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  the  words  are 
given  at  all.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
mention  of  seed,  a  word  commonly  used  to  s'\gn\{y  posteriti/  ; 
for  we  have  not  only  n^'jT,  her  seed,  but  this  is  followed  by 
Min,  he,  restricting  the  term  to  the  singular  number,  and  not 
by  on,  they,  which  must  have  been  the  term  used  had  pos- 
terity  generally  been  meant.  The  prediction,  therefore,  has, 
first,  this  peculiarity  in  it,  that  the  seed  is  said  to  be  that 
of  the  woman,  a  circumstance  never  found  in  the  Hebrew 
writings  on  any  other  occasion ;  for  there  the  genealogy  be- 
ginning with  a  woman  is  believed  to  stand  for  nothing.*     In 

*  We  have,  indeed,  in  the  historical  books,  such  instances  as  "  his 
mother's  name  was"  so  and  so ;  and  "  the  sons  of  Zeruiuh,"  who  was  a 
woman  :  but  we  have  no  instance  in  which  any  faniily,  tribe,  &c.  is  traced 
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the  second  place,  the  use  of  the  pronoun  Win,  he,  restricts  this 
posterity  to  one  person  only,  who  is  moreover  described  as 
one  who  should  obtain  some  singular  advantage  over  the 
tempter.  By  these  qualifying  terms  the  prediction  is  made 
sufficiently  definite  ;  and,  as  these  are  such  as  to  imply 
nothing  short  of  miracle  in  their  fulfilment,  there  was  no 
possible  danger  of  their  being  counterfeited  by  impostors. 
Some  of  the  terms  of  this  prediction,  however,  have  been 
inadequately  rendered ;  for  "  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
shalt  bruise  his  heel,"  fall  very  far  short  of  the  terms  of  the 
original,  both  in  definiteness  and  force.  The  words  are  N-in 
:  nf7.^  12Q12?n  nri«l  W^"^  ^?ia?\  which  I  would  translate.  He 
shall  bruise  (or  rather  break)  thee  capitally,  though  thou 
bruise  (or  break)  him  partially.  ^pV,  I  know,  signifies  the 
heel;  but  as  this  is  opposed  here  to  the  head  implying  the  seat 
of  life  or  the  entire  person,  the  heel,  when  so  opposed,  must 
have  been  intended  to  signify  only  a  part,  and  that  perhaps  the 
least  important  in  the  human  body.  This  sense  is  generally 
extracted  from  the  authorised  version  ;  but,  as  the  version  is 
itself  defective,  I  have  thought  proper  thus  to  notice  it. 
There  is  still  another  circumstance  worthy  of  remark.  The 
position  of  the  words  wAl,  head,  and  ^pV,  heel,  plainly  shews 
that  they  should  be  construed  as  adverbs,  and  not  as  nouns  ;* 
which,  I  think,  gives  emphasis  to  the  whole,  and  intimates  that 
in  the  one  instance  victory  is  to  be  complete,  in  the  other  only 
partial  :  and  if  this  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  text  itself,  it 
is  surely  more  authoritative  than  when  found  in  a  commentary. 

We  may  now  remark,  that  we  find,  in  this  prediction 
what  ought  to  be  found  in  every  other,  in  order  to  entitle  it 
to  the  name  of  prophecy,  particularity  of  circumstance, 
such  as  could  neither  be  foreseen  by  human  prudence, 
nor  counterfeited  by  human  endeavour.  Besides,  the  whole 
is  such  as  could  have  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  every  rea- 
sonable person,  before  it  was  fulfilled,  that  it  had  not  yet 
come  to  pass  ;  and,  after  the  event  had  taken  place,  that 
its  fulfilment  was  now  no  longer  to  be  expected. 

Let   us,  in   the    second   place,  take  a  few  instances  of 

up  to  a  woman  as  its  founder  ;  nor  any  promise  made,  if  we  except  tliis 
case,  in  which  a  woman  is  to  give  birth  to  any  remarkable  person,  family,  or 
nation. 

*  See  my  Hebrew  Lectures,  art.  234.  and  251. 
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the  prediction  made  by  signs.  In  Ezekiel,  chap.  xii.  3,  4, 
&c.,  we  have  a  remarkable  example  of  this  sort.  "  There- 
fore," it  is  said,  "  thou  son  of  man,  prepare  thee  stuff  for 
removing,  and  remove  by  day  in  their  sight ;  and  thou  shalt 
remove  from  thy  place  to  another  place  in  their  sight :  it 
may  be  they  will  consider,  though  they  be  a  rebellious  house. 
Then  shalt  thou  bring  forth  thy  stuff  by  day  in  their  sight, 
as  stuff  for  removing  ;  and  thou  shalt  go  forth  at  even  in 
their  sight,  as  they  that  go  forth  into  captivity.  Dig  thou 
through  the  wall  in  their  sight,  and  carry  out  thereby.  In 
their  sight  shalt  thou  bear  it  upon  thy  shoulders,  and  carry 
it  forth  in  the  twilight :  thou  shalt  cover  thy  face,  that  thou 
see  not  the  ground  ;  for  I  have  set  thee  for  a  sign  unto  the 
house  of  Israel." 

From  the  general  tenor  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  to  the  Jews 
in  Babylon,  there  could  remain  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any 
considerate  person,  as  to  what  he  intended  by  this  proceeding. 
The  symbols  were  sufficiently  intelligible,  and,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  they  were  generally  well  understood.  But,  that  no 
difficulty  may  possibly  remain  on  this  subject,  and  that  others 
who  did  not  witness  this  symbolical  exhibition  might  also  un- 
derstand it ;  and  further,  that  posterity  may  not  be  in  the  dark 
as  to  its  intention,  the  following  explanation  is  given.  Ih. 
V.  8,  &c. :  "And  in  the  morning  came  the  word  of  the  Lord 
unto  me,  saying,  Son  of  man,  hath  not  the  house  of  Israel, 
the  rebellious  house,  said  unto  thee.  What  doest  thou?  Say 
thou  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  This  burden  con- 
cerneth  the  prince  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel 
that  are  among  them.  Say  I  am  your  sign  :  like  as  I  have 
done,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  them ;  they  shall  remove  and  go 
into  captivity.  And  the  prince  that  is  among  them  shall  bear 
upon  his  shoulder  in  the  twilight,  and  shall  go  forth  :  they 
shall  dig  through  the  wall  to  carry  out  thereby  :  he  shall  cover 
his  face,  that  he  see  not  the  ground  with  his  eyes." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  symbolical  exhibition,  with  its 
interpretation  ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  it  will  not  only  be 
absurd  to  doubt  what  the  intention  of  the  prophet  was,  but  a 
high  degree  of  impiety  to  put  any  other  construction  upon 
his  words.  There  are  cases,  however,  and  those  not  a  few, 
in  which  the  symbols  are  given  without  any  accompanying 
interpretation  ;  and  the  question  will  now  be  :  What  are  wc  to 
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do  in  these  ?  My  answer  is  :  We  must  carefully  consider  the 
general  character  of  these  symbols  in  connection  with  the 
context,  and  interpret  accordingly.*  If  such  symbols  happen 
to  be  elsewhere  explained,  then  we  must  try  those  explana- 
tions ;  and  if  they  are  found  to  suit  our  context,  which  I 
believe  they  generally  will,  our  work  will  be  done ;  for  we 
shall  then  have  Scripture  interpreted  by  itself.  But  if  they 
are  no  where  explained,  all  we  can  do  will  be,  to  take  an 
extensive  view  of  the  context,  and  of  similar  symbols,  and 
then  to  propose  our  interpretation,  as  that  which  seems  to  be 
the  most  suitable  to  our  prophet. 

But,  that  we  may  the  better  understand  the  general 
character  of  these  symbolical  exhibitions,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  consider  a  few  further  instances  of  their  occurrence  ; 
and  this  we  shall  now  do,  not  more  for  the  purpose  of  insist- 
ing on  what  we  ought  to  understand  by  them,  than  of  in- 
culcating what  we  are  not  to  understand  by  them  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  shew  where  our  explanation  of  them  ought  to  end  : 
for  here,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  it  is  an  important  part 
of  wisdom  to  know  where  we  ouglit  to  stop. 

If  then  symbolical  exhibition  (or  language)  is  intended  to 
supersede  that  given  by  words  in  their  usual  significations, 
it  will  be  but  reasonable  to  assume,  that  the  one  kind  of 
instruction  will,  in  most  respects,  be  analogous  with  that  of 
the  other ;  i.  e.  the  one  will  instruct  us  in  words  or  sentences 
respecting  some  one  dejimte  person  or  thing.,  and  no  more, 
in  each  parcel  of  its  context :  the  other  will,  in  like  manner, 
have  some  one  object,  and  no  more,  in  each  parcel  of  its 
exhibition,  to  teach  and  to  enforce.  For  example  :  If  in  one 
case  we  are  told  that  "  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,"  the  truth  intended  to  be  taught  is,  that  God,  and  no 
other  being,  is  the  creator  of  all  things.  So,  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  above  cited,  the  carrying  away  captive  to  Babylon 
is  the   principal  subject  inculcated  ;    and,  that  this  may  be 

*  The  ])rincipal  errors,  which  have  injured  and  harassed  the  Church  of 
Christ,  appear  to  me  to  have  arisen  either  from  taking  the  declarations  of 
Scripture  too  figuratively  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  litcrdlli/  on  tlie  other. 
Some  of  the  early  orthodox  Christians  were  exceedingly  unhappy  in  the  first, 
the  heterodox  or  heretical  in  the  second  ;  in  which  both  indeed  followed  the 
unbelieving  Jews.  The  same  causes  still  operate  in  a  very  great  degree,  and 
very  much  to  the  injury  of  Christianity. 
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the  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Jews, 
some  particulars,  such  as  digging  through  the  wall,  carrying 
out  the  stuff  at  twilight,  covering  the  face,  &c.  are  added. 
These  particulars,  then,  are  not  given,  in  order  to  detract 
from  the  interest  of  the  main  object,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
add  to  it ;  and  to  shew,  that  as  the  prophet  marked  out  the 
very  particulars,  the  exhibition  itself  must  have  come  from 
God,  who  alone  could  thus  point  out  and  define  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  this  event.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  have  par- 
ticulars perfectly  of  a  piece  with  those  pointed  out  in  the  first 
prophecy  given  to  Eve,  which  it  has  been  said  are  necessary 
to  every  thing  claiming  the  character  of  particular  prophecy. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  the 
following  reasons  :  1.  If  prophecy  was  really  ever  given, 
either  in  words  or  symbols,  there  must  have  been  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  him  who  gave  it,  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood ;  and  for  this  end,  there  must  have  been  unity  of 
design.  For,  if  not,  and  if  the  same  thing  had  been  in- 
tended to  teach  more  than  one  main  truth,  it  might  be  asked  : 
How  could  it  have  been  possible  to  exhibit  to  men,  such  as 
they  are,  either  words  or  symbols,  sufficiently  explicit  to 
unfold  this  double,  triple,  8cc.  object  to  their  understandings? 
And  would  not  the  very  attempt  itself  have  so  encumbered 
either  the  main  or  the  secondary  objects,  either  the  context 
or  the  symbols,  as  to  have  left  them  unintelligible  in  any  and 
every  point  of  view?  If,  for  example,  in  Zedekiah's  horns  of 
iron  *  we  are  to  understand,  not  only  their  strength,  which  is 
no  doubt  intimated  by  the  iron,  and  hence  a  certainty  of  the 
victory  so  promised,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  iron,  whether 
it  be  cast  iron  or  steel,  and  the  like,  and  also  their  shape,  the 
mode  of  their  fixture  to  the  head,  &c. ;  then,  I  say,  there  will 
be  no  unity  of  design  in  the  subject,  and,  that  by  dwell- 
ing on  these  inferior  particulars,  we  shall  diminish  or  destroy 
the  effect  evidently  intended  by  the  whole ;  and  finally 
perhaps,  lose  entire  sight  of  the  intention  of  the  prophet. 
We  do  not  object,  let  it  be  remembered,  to  these  inferior 
considerations  wholly,  but  only  to  their  being  raised  to  a 
place  in  these  questions,  which  neither  the  nature  of  the 
case,  nor  the  apparent  intention  of  the  prophet  will  allow.  In 
the  great  image  of  Daniel,  for  example,  no  objection  can  be 

*  1  Kings,  xxii.  11. 
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made  to  the  consideration  of  the  toes  being  partly  of  iron  and 
partly  of  clay ;  for  this  was  evidently  intended  to  shew,  that 
a  mixture  of  weakness  and  strength  should  exist  in  the  thing 
predicted  :  but  we  contend,  that  this  was  the  main  and  the 
principal  thing  inculcated,  and  not  that  these  toes  should  be 
counted  and  farther  dissected,  so  as  to  intimate  a  definite 
number  of  other  particulars.*  So  likewise,  in  the  sacrament 
of  our  Lord,  which  is  purely  symbolical :  "  This  do  in  re- 
membrance of  77ie,'"  is  the  main  object  of  the  teacher  ;  for  by 
this,  the  origin  of  the  institution  is  evidently  pointed  out : 
**  This  is  my  body,"  and  "  this  is  my  blood"  are  added  to  give 
a  sanctity  to  the  foregoing  words,  and  strongly  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  hearers,  that  as  often  as  they  did  this, 
they  shewed  forth  the  Lord's  death ;  the  bread  being  the 
symbol  of  his  flesh,  and  the  wine  of  his  blood.  When  they 
are  commanded  to  eat  of  this,  a  mystical  union  with  Christ, 
and  with  one  another,  is  manifestly  intended  to  be  taught. 
See  John,  vi.  5Q.  1  Cor.  x.  16,  17.  Rom.  xii.  5.  1  Cor.  vi. 
15 ;  xii.  27.  Eph.  v.  30. t  For  here  we  have  no  intima- 
tion whatever  either  of  power  or  of  miracle  ;  the  disciples 
were  simply  enjoined  to  continue  to  repeat  this  rite  by 
way  of  remembrance,  not  of  Christ's  victory,  but  of  his  suf- 
ferings ;  not  of  his  glorified,  but  of  his  humiliated  state  ; 
for  here  he  humbled  himself  to  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross,  and  condescended  to  be  made  a  curse  for  us. 
And  if  we  have  no  miracle,  then  no  miraculous  conversion  of 
the  elements  could  have  taken  place  ;  nor,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  can  they  on  any  other  similar  occasion  :  the  per- 
sons present,  moreover,  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
such  conversion ;  nor  has  St.  Paul,  in  mentioning  this  rite, 
ever  intimated  any  thing  of  the  kind,  which  he  surely  would 
have  done,  had  a  miracle  always  taken  place  upon  the  occa- 


*  Dan.  ii.  41,  42.  Some  of  the  fathers,  however,  as  Irenjeus  contra 
HBereses,  lib.  iv.  cap.  26.  Theodoret.  Com.  in  Dan.  cap.  7,  go  farther  (edit. 
1642.  p.  630.);  although  on  chap,  ii.,  where  the  passage  occurs,  the  latter 
ventures  not  beyond  Daniel's  own  interpretation,  which  is  quite  sufficient. 

f  See  an  admirable  exposition  of  this  rite  in  Justin  Martyr's  first  Apology 
for  the  Christians,  Grabe's  edit.  Oxford,  1700.  p.  125,  &c.,  witli  iiis 
valuable  notes.  .Justin  here  represents  this  rite  as  mysticaUi),  not  really, 
uniting  the  body  of  Christ  with  that  of  his  disciples,  the  church;  which  is 
no  doubt  its  true  object  and  end. 
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sion.  The  rite  is,  theretore,  purely  symbolical ;  and,  in  taking 
the  bread  and  wine,  we  take  it  as  representing  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  strictly  in  commemoration  of  his  dying 
for  us. 

In  the  next  place,  any  declaration,  as  already  observed, 
whether  made  by  words  or  signs,  must  be  definite,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  otherwise  it  would  be  unintelligible ;  or,  if 
not  unintelligible,  would  carry  with  it,  either  what  is  common 
with  imposture,  and  therefore  be  likely  to  encourage  others 
to  attempt  an  imitation,  or  would  lose  every  mark  of  being  a 
revelation  from  One  who  is  both  tuise  and  o;ood.  The  cha- 
racter  of  imposture  has  ever  been,  to  be  dark,  mysterious, 
double-tongued.  Such  were  the  celebrated  oracles  of  old. 
They  spoke,  but  they  spoke  not  to  be  understood  until 
the  event  should  be  fulfilled  ;  and  then,  which  way  soever 
things  went,  the  prediction  was  found  sufficiently  pliant 
to  conform  with  them.  —  It  is  indeed  grievous  to  hear  per- 
sons among  ourselves  often  talking  about  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy, as  if  this  was  the  case  with  the  sacred  writers ; 
when,  in  fact,  a  want  of  knowledge  must  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  all  such  notions.  They  have  perhaps,  through  haste, 
or  a  reverence  for  the  memory  of  good  men,  been  them- 
selves led  into  error  on  some  fundamental  points  of  scrip- 
tural interpretation,  and,  in  order  to  suppress  all  inquiry 
into  subjects,  in  which  they  think  they  see  no  certainty, 
they  have  recourse  to  what  is  in  itself  not  only  erroneous, 
but  highly  mischievous  and  degrading  to  the  word  of  God. 
Another  evil  resulting  from  this  indefinite  view  of  prophecy 
is.  It  opens  the  flood-gates  to  every  species  of  fraud  and 
mysticism.  What  ill-informed  but  prudent  men  will  not  do, 
equaUij  ill-informed,  but  imprudent  men  will  do  with  all 
their  hearts.  Here,  what  prudence  will  not  dare  to  meddle 
with,  imprudence  will  make  it  a  merit  to  carry  to  the  most 
ridiculous  extremes ;  and,  not  to  follow  this  will  be  triumph- 
antly stigmatised  as  a  want  of  light,  J uiih,  piety,  knoxcledge, 
and  a  thousand  other  such  things ;  and  even  the  Scriptures 
themselves  will  be  cited  to  keep  up  the  delusion  :  "  He 
taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  conceits,  and  he  confoundeth 
the  counsel  of  the  prudent,"  &c.  &,c. ;  all  of  which  will  be 
loudly  re-echoed  from  every  quarter,  by  the  undisccrning 
but  well-meaning  multitude. 
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The  very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  demands  that 
prophecy,  whether  verbal  or  symbohcal,  be  simple,  intelligi- 
ble, and  a  legitimate  object  of  Christian  inquiry.  If,  indeed, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  yet  generally  been  made 
out,  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  the  persons. 
And,  the  fact  of  the  case  is  in  strict  conformity  with  this 
statement;  for,  before  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  sufficient 
learning  and  patience  had  never  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question;  and,  since  that  period,  although  great  learning 
and  labour  have  occasionally  been  directed  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  text  of  Scripture,  yet  this  has  never  been  con- 
tinued for  any  considerable  time;  nor  has  there  ever  been 
encouragement  sufficient  held  out,  to  afford  the  prospect 
of  it. — But  to  leave  this  subject. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  few  of  those  instances  of  symbo- 
lical representation,  of  whose  main  object  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  of  the  inferior  parts  of  which  no  explanation 
has  been  given :  and  then  from  these  endeavour  to  extract 
some  rules  for  our  guidance  in  instances  which  may  seem 
to  be  still  more  obscure.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy  it  is  said  :  "  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died, 
I  saw  also  the  Loid  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted 
up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the 
seraphims  :  each  one  had  six  wings ;  with  twain  he  covered 
his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain 
did  he  fly.  And  one  cried  unto  another,  and  said.  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  filled 
with  his  glory.  And  the  posts  of  the  door  moved  at  the 
voice  of  him  that  cried,  and  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke."  Here,  I  think,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  these 
subordinate  circumstances  are  intended  merely  to  increase 
the  majesty,  splendour,  and  awe,  of  the  main  object ; 
namely,  the  person  of  the  Almighty ;  and  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  authority  and  effect  to  the  mission,  subse- 
quently mentioned;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely absurd  to  offer  any  speculations  either  upon  the 
abstract  nature  of  God  or  of  these  ministering  and  subor- 
dinate Beings.*     The  same  holds  good  in  predictions  which 

*  Some  most  valuable  remarks  on  this  suljject  will  be  found  in  the 
Comnipntury  of  Tlieodoret  on  the  first  chapter  ofEzokii'l.     A  few  extracts 
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are  purely  verbal.  We  look  in  these,  first  for  the  main 
object  foretold;  secondly,  for  those  particulars  which  are 
to  define  it :  and  we  may,  if  we  choose,  also  inquire  into 
its  object  and  end.  This  will  be  all  legitimate  ;  but  no  one 
would  here  think  of  offering  any  theological  speculations 
upon  the  different  parts  of  speech  composing  such  decla- 
ration. This  would  be  madness  ;  nor  would  he,  if  he  were 
in  his  right  mind,  think  of  counting  the  words,  the  powers 
of  the  different  letters  or  syllables  composing  them  :  this 
would  be  to  follow  the  jargon  of  the  Cabbala,  and  to  infer, 
that  God  himself  would  condescend  to  instruct  and  to 
inform  his  creatures  by  means  the  most  ridiculous  and  child- 
ish possible.  Besides,  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  have 
been  of  all  men  the  most  direct  and  simple.  Their  practice 
was  to  appeal  to  nature  and  to  experience,  which  all  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  lived  a  few  years  in  the 
world,  and  the  prudence  to  use  their  eyes  and  understanding, 
know  to  be  plain,  direct,  and  unembarrassed. 

The  main  object  had  in  view,  therefore,  in  the  prophecy 
just  cited  seems  to  be,  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  commencement  of 
Ezekiel's  prophecy,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  we 
meet  with  there.  In  the  first  place  we  are  told,  "  that  the 
heavens  were  opened,"  and  that  the  prophet  "  saw  the 
visions  of  God."  At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  we  are  also 
told  that  "  this  was  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord;"  and  that  when  the  prophet  saw  it,  "  he 
fell  upon  his  face."  In  the  commencement  of  the  second 
chapter,  God  speaks  and  thus  commissions  the  prophet  to 

I  cannot  forbear  making,  which  I  hope  will  have  the  effect,  both  of  setting  this 
matter  in  its  just  point  of  view,  and  also  of  sending  others  to  this  excellent 
work  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy.  In  some  instances,  1  think,  this 
elegant  writer  over-presses  his  symbolical  matter;  and  in  others,  forgets  the 
glories  and  privileges  of  the  true  Church  :  but  although  he  may  have  occa- 
sionally been  mistaken,  his  work  cannot  be  read  witliout  very  great  advan- 
tage and  delight.     The  following  are  the  passages  I  would  cite  as  important 

in  this  place  :  Ou  .  .  .  .  oc-^rXoi;  tipvi  ritrffaga  ri^ia,a-Bu.i  ?,ua,  ourt  fthv  oj/.oia>fia.  ^locuvt 
aXX'  us  ouoicoua  Turffapav  ^aaiy  us  Civcti  SsjiXav,  cri  oi/x  auTccs  IBiu^ovv  TfJN  'AOPATfiN 
TA2  *T2EI2  a;  ^KfTTitrioi  T^oipriTai,  aXX'  ilxafff^ara  Tiva,  x.  <r.  X.  (tom.  ii.  p.  309). 
Again  (p.  313),  XlavTa^oZ  o  S^ue;  !Tj«^>jT»)f  ra  ofio'iufia  Ti^rKri,  dida<rxu)i  rifcecg  trxja- 
y^aflay  n^k  tum   Sniuv  Ti^M7^ou,  xoc)   OTK   ATTHN   TON   'AOPATfiN   THN   *T2IN. 

See  also  pp.  314,  315. 
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go  and  to  preach  to  the  house  of  Israel.  The  main  object, 
as  well  as  the  end  had  in  view,  is  therefore  evidently  the 
same  with  that  of  Isaiah.  And  it  is  most  probable,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  hving  creatures,  &c.  v/hich  I  should 
term  the  subordinate  circumstances  of  this  revelation,  were 
added  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  majesty,  awe,  and 
consequently  effect,  to  the  whole.  They  appear  to  suggest 
nothing  more  than  the  instruments  of  power,  with  which 
God  is  invested,  and  here  to  have  been  opened  out  to  us, 
in  the  only  way  likely  to  strike  our  senses,  and  to  insure 
our  deepest  attention  and  reverence.  Not,  I  believe,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  us  in  possession  of  any  knowledge 
respecting  the  hierarchy  of  heaven;  but  only  to  impress  us 
with  the  feelinos  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  to  assure  us 
that  it  was  the  God  of  nature  who  spoke.  Nor  have  we 
here  any  thing  more  than  we  have  in  the  verbal  declarations 
of  the  Scriptures;  for  in  those  we  are  told,  that  he  makes 
his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  Jiames  of  fire :  alluding, 
I  suppose,  to  the  storms,  tempests,  thunders,  and  light- 
nings, with  which  he  has  occasionally  executed  his  purposes. 
The  exhibition  of  Ezekiel  differs,  it  is  true,  in  some  respects 
from  that  of  Isaiah;  but,  from  the  partial  resemblances 
discoverable  in  the  subordinate  agents,  as  well  as  from  the 
main  object  and  end  being  perfectly  similar,  we  cannot 
doubt,  I  think,  that  both  are  of  one  and  the  same  sort  of 
symbolical  representations.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  these  subordinate  parts  so  much  dwelt  upon,  in  either 
case,  if  they  are  intended  only  to  contribute  in  this  way  to 
the  effect  of  the  primary  object?  Why,  for  example,  does  the 
tempest  come  from  the  north?  I  answer:  It  was  most  likely 
to  intimate,  that  the  calamity  predicted,  was  to  come  upon 
Judea  from  that  quarter,  as  many  have  already  supposed, 
and  if  so,  an  invasion  from  Babylon  was  probably  intended  ; 
which,  I  think,  an  examination  of  the  context  will  confirm. 
The  circumstance  of  the  lion,  ox,  eagle,  and  man,  being- 
found  among  the  representations,  may  have  been  given 
for  the  reason  which  had  caused  Zedekiah's  horns  to  be 
made  of  iron,  merely  to  give  strength  and  effect ;  and  to 
imply  that,  as  the  God  of  nature  would  be  engaged  in  this, 
a  combination  of  the  principal  animals  with  the  lightning,  &c. 
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would  most  properly  and  compendiously  exhibit  the  aggre- 
gate of  his  all-overwhelming  power. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  and 
examine  one  or  two  of  the  symbolical  representations  there 
given.  In  chap.  i.  10,  &c.  it  is  said :  "  I  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  me  a  great 
voice,  as  of  a  trumpet,  saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last:  and.  What  thou  seest  write  in  a  book," 
&c.  Ver.  12.  "  And  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake 
with  me.  And  being  turned,  /  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  man,  clothed  ivith  a  garment  down  to  the  feet,  and 
girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle.  His  head  and  his 
hairs  loere  white  like  wool,  as  tohite  as  snow ;  and  his  eyes 
were  as  a  fame  offre;  and  his  feet  like  unto  fne  brass,  as 
if  they  burned  in  a  furnace;  and  his  voice  as  the  sound  of 
many  waters.  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars;  and 
out  of  his  mouth  loent  a  sharp  two-edged  sword :  and  his  cou7i- 
tenance  rvas  as  the  sun  shinetk  in  his  strength.  And  when  I 
saw  him,  1  fell  at  liis  feet  as  dead.  And  he  laid  his  right 
hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me.  Fear  not ;  /  am  the  frst 
and  the  last :  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead;  and  behold, 
I  am  alive  for  evermore,  Amen  ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell 
and  of  death.      Write  (he  things  which  thou  hasl  seen,"  Sic. 

Here  we  may  remark  :  The  person  of  Christ,  to  whom 
the  title  of  the  frst  and  the  last,*  as  well  as  divine  worship, 
is  given,  occupies  in  this  vision  the  place  which  Jehovah 
does  in  that  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  for  the  very  same 
end  ;  namely,  that  of  commissioning  his  servant  to  make  a 
communication  to  his  people.  So  far  the  vision  is  of  the 
•same  character ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Churches  to  whom 
this  communication  is  to  be  made,  are  also  introduced 
under  the  symbols  of  candlesticks,  and  their  Presidents  or 
Bishops  under  those  of  seven  stars,  this  vision  may  be  said 
to  be  of  a  more  complex  nature,  and  to  include,  not  only  the 
majestic  and  authoritative  character  of  the  person  sending, 
but  also  that  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  mission  is  to  be 
undertaken.     It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark  too,  that  Christ 

*  See  Isaiali,  jjlviii.  1 2,  where  lliis  tiile  is  ascribed  to  Jeliovah. 
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not  only  holds  in  this  vision  the  place  which  Jehovah  does 
in  those  already  noticed,  but  he  also  speaks  throughout 
this  and  the  two  following  chapters  in  his  own  person,  ''  I 
know  my  ivorks.". ..."  For  mi/  name  sake  hast  laboured,  and 
hast  not  fainted.  Nevertheless  /  have  somewhat  against 
thee ;"  ....  "or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will 
remove  thy  candlestick,"  (chap,  ii.)  "  These  things  saith 
the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  lis  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire" 
(ver.  18).  *'  /  will  kill  he?'  children  with  death;  and  all 
the  churches  shall  know  that  /  am  he  ivhich  searcheth  the 
reins  and  hearts  ;  and  /  will  give  unto  every  one  of  you 
according  to  iiis  works"  (ver.  23).  "And  he  that  over- 
cometh,  and  keepeth  my  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will 
I  give  power  over  the  nations  "  (ver.  26).  "  These  things 
saith  he  that  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven 
stars"  (chap.  iii.  1).  "  /  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out 
of  the  book  of  life,  but  /  will  confess  his  name  before  my 
Father,  and  before  his  angels"  (ver.  5).  "As  many  as  /  love, 
I  rebuke  and  chasten;  be  zealous,  therefore,  and  repent" 
(ver.  19).  This,  I  say,  is  remarkable,  and  what  the  Scrip- 
tures never  ascribe  to  any  created  being.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  person  of  Christ  represented  as  vested  with  all 
power  and  all  authority,  and  giving  his  commands  as  God 
over  all,  blessed  for  evermore.  The  vision,  therefore,  is, 
in  these  respects,  perfectly  similar  to  the  two  last;  and  of 
the  same  character  is  the  next,  beginning  with  the  fourth 
chapter. 

Here,  as  in  Ezekiel,  we  see  "  the  heavens  opened,"  but 
have  a  variety  in  this  respect,  that  a  voice  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  addresses  the  Evangelist,  whereas  in  Eze- 
kiel, the  noise  of  the  wings  is  said  to  be  like  that  of  great 
waters,  "  as  tiie  voice  of  the  Almighty,  the  voice  of  speech, 
as  the  noise  of  an  host."  We  then  have  a  description  of  the 
throne,  coinciding  in  most  respects  with  that  given  in  Eze- 
kiel (chap.  i.  2G),  but  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  book  of  Exodus  (chap.  xxiv.  10).  Round  about  this 
throne  we  have  four  and  twenty  other  but  inferior  thrones, 
upon  which  are  seated  as  many  elders  clothed  in  white  rai- 
ment, and  with  crowns  on  their  heads.  The  tvhite  raiment 
represents,  as  we  are  taught,  the  righteousness  of  saints ;  and 
by  crowns,  we  are  elsewhere  taught,  victor i/  is  symbolised. 
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These  then  must  be  religious,  and  not  natural,  agents :  and^ 
I  should  suppose,  from  their  number,  that  they  represent  the 
heads  of  the  Church  under  both  dispensations,  i.e.  the  heads 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  Apostles  united.  In  the  fifth 
verse  we  have  the  thunderings,  lightnings,  Sec.  of  Ezekiel,  with 
the  addition  of  the  seven  spirits  of  God  before  the  throne.  In 
the  next  verse,  we  have  the  sea  or  laver,  made  first  for  the 
use  of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  for  the  temple  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  8;  1  Kings,  vii.  23);  and  then  we  have  Ezekiel's 
living  creatures  described,  in  the  mouths  of  which  the  doxo- 
logy  made  by  the  seraphs  of  Isaiah  is  put,  and  they  are  said 
to  rest  neither  day  nor  night,  but  to  cry,  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  Almighty,  v»'hich  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come. 
Upon  this,  we  are  informed  that  the  elders  cast  down  their 
crowns,  fall  prostrate  and  worship,  joining  in  a  similar  ascrip- 
tion of  praise.  Here,  then,  as  before,  we  have  the  majesty  of 
all  heaven  and  earth  conspiring  to  give  solemnity  to  the 
cnouncement  of  what  is  contained  in  this  remarkable  and 
highly  interesting  book. 

The  scheme,  developement,  and  end,  had  in  view,  appears 
here  to  be  quite  of  a  piece  with  those  of  the  visions  of  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel ;  the  only  difference  is,  the  introduction  of  the 
elders,  which  is  done,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  New,  and  of  ascribing  to  the  person 
of  Christ  what  the  Prophets  did  to  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  ; 
with  the  additional  circumstance,  in  the  first  chapter  (of  the 
Revelations),  of  the  symbols  of  the  seven  Churches  and 
Bishops,  and,  in  the  second,  of  the  seven  lamps  representing 
the  spirits  of  God,  which  last,  however,  seems  to  be  taken 
from  the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick  described  in  the 
prophecy  of  Zechariah,  (chap.  iv.  2,  11,  12). 

We  have  yet  got  no  farther  than  the  machinery  intro- 
duced apparently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  solemnity  and 
authority  to  what  is  to  follow ;  and,  that  we  may,  in  some 
measure,  put  what  has  been  advanced  to  the  test,  let  us  try 
how  these  views  will  answer  in  other  places  where  similar  ex- 
hibitions are  given.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall  now  examine 
a  few  of  the  representations  of  Zechariah,  who  has  in  no  way 
been  sparing  of  this  symbolical  mode  of  prophecy. 

In  the  first  chapter,  and  at  v.  8,  we  are  told,  that  a  man 
was  seen  riding  on  a  red  horse,  and  that  behind  him  there  were 
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other  horses,  red,  speckled,  and  white.  In  reply  to  the 
question  (v.  9),  '*'  W/iat  are  these?"  we  are  told,  (v.  10),  that 
"  these  are  they  whom  the  Lord  hath  sent  to  walk  to  and  fro 
through  the  earth."  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that, 
whatever  else  they  may  be,  they  are  here  put  for  God's 
ministering  servants :  the  same,  perhaps,  with  the  seraphs  of 
Isaiah,  the  spirits  said  to  be  in  the  wheels  of  Ezekiel's  ima- 
gery, and  God's  seven  spirits  as  mentioned  in  the  Revela- 
tions.* The  colours  of  the  horses,  which  seem  here  to  be 
mentioned  with  some  particularity,  are  perhaps  intended 
to  intimate  their  fiery,  various,  or  mortal  qualities.  The 
reply  given  at  v.  11  is,  that  they  had  walked  to  and  fro 
through  the  earth,  and  found  it  to  be  at  rest;  which  seems 
further  to  be  established  by  their  being  seen  among  the 
myrtle  trees.  In  chap.  iv.  2,  we  have  a  candlestick  all  of 
gold,  .  .  .  and  his  seven  lamps  thereon,  8cc.  To  a  question 
put  in  ver.  5,  "  Knowest  thou  not  what  these  bef"  it  is 
replied  in  ver.  6,  *'  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Jeruh- 
babel,  saying,  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Now,  we  are  told  in  the  Reve- 
lations, that  the  seven  lamps  mentioned  there  mean  God's 
seven  spirits,  (chap.  iv.  5),  i.  e.,  as  already  remarked,  God's 
ministering  agents.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  the  might  of  the 
Israelites,  however  it  may  be  assisted  by  the  monarchs  of 
Persia,  that  the  second  temple  is  to  be  built,  but  by  God's 
assisting  grace  and  favour.  I  will  not  press  the  subject 
further,  by  attempting  to  account  for  the  candlestick's  being 
of  gold;  because  we  have  probably  arrived  at  all  which  the 
Prophet  intended  to  teach.  If  we  go  on  to  ver.  10,  we  shall 
find  these  seven  (i.  e.  the  lamps)  said  to  be  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  which  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth.  This, 
I  think,  will  confirm  our  explanation.  Again,  in  chap.  vi. 
we  have  four  chariots  which  come  out  from  between  two 
mountains.  In  the  first  are  red  horses  ;  in  the  second  black 
horses;  in  the  third  white;  and,  in  the  fourth  grisled  and 
bay  horses.  In  answer  to  a  question,  as  to  what  these  are, 
it  is  said,  "  These  are  the  four  spirits  of  the  heavens,  tvhich 
go  forth  from  standing  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." 
From  what  follows,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  here  only  a 

*  See  the  Commentary  of  Tlieodoret  on  this  passage  ofZechariah;  also 
on  ver.  17,  18,  and  to  the  end;  and  on  chap,  iii.  9.  and  chap.  vi.  1. 
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difFerent  description  of  the  same  agents.  The  red  horses  are 
unemployed ;  the  black  horses  proceed  to  the  north,  and,  with 
the  white,  which  go  after  them,  they  there  execute  Jehovah's 
commands.  The  grisled  proceed  to  the  south,  and  the  bay 
horses  seem  to  be  commissioned  to  execute  general  purposes. 
All  of  which  appears  to  intimate,  that  Jehovah's  purposes 
respecting  his  people  are  in  progress;  and,  upon  this  assur- 
ance, the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  is  confidently  predicted 
(ver.  9 — 15),  see  also  Dan.  x.  5,  6.  In  all  these  cases,  then, 
notwithstanding  their  variety,  we  have  nothing  more  than 
symbolical  representations,  exhibiting  the  effective  agency  of 
the  Almighty,  and  nothing  more.* 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  some  of  the  visions  of  Daniel, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  find  to  bear  upon  the  same 
subject,  though  considerably  varying  in  particulars.  In 
chap.  ii.  32,  we  have  an  image,  the  head  of  which  is  of  fine 
gold,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of 
brass,  the  legs  of  iron,  and  the  feet  are  partly  iron  and  partly 
clay.  In  the  next  place,  a  stone  is  cut  out  by  some  invisible 
power,  and  tliis  strikes  the  image  on  the  feet :  the  conse- 
quence is,  the  image  is  totally  destroyed,  and  the  stone  itself 
grows  into  an  enormously  great  mountain,  f  One  would, 
I  think,  collect  from  this,  that  some  power  was  predicted, 
which  was  finally  to  be  overcome  by  some  other ;  and  that  these 
several  particulars  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  and  clay,  were 
intended,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  qualify  the  relation  thus 
symbolically  given.  But,  beginning  at  ver.  37,  we  have  the 
whole  explained  ;  and  here  we  learn,  that,  taking  this  king 
and  his  state  for  the  first,  three  other  states  are  to  follow, 
the  characters  of  which  are  aptly  enough  illustrated  by  these 
metals  and  the  clay.      The  kingdom  which  is  to  succeed 


*  We  have  an  admirable  note  on  this  subject  in  the  Commentary  of  Theo- 
doret  on  Daniel,  chap  vii.,  a  part  of  which  only  can  be  given  here.     n^o(r>j*£i 

?£  iioivai,  on  curiofic^Toi  uv  o  Btos,  u-rXou;  n  ko.)  a.7^ri[/.d,'Tt<rri>s,  'n^iy^caphv  ovoi/iian 
^ipi^ifilvo;,  «XA.'  a.Ti^iy^a(pav  ipi^u/v  Triv  <pu(riv,  (r;^>},!taTi|£(  TfoXkuxis  v^o;  to  ^^^^tiri/ief, 
oi;  l^'iXit,  Ta;  o'irrctvia.i'  Koi  'iffriv  ihiiv  tTi^ui;  fAv  alircn  ivi(pxivifiiV0v  tm  Afi^aafi,  iri^us 
it  Tso  Jilaifffi,  xeci  aXXu;  rZ  Hffaia,  KCii  rZ  li^iKihX  ii  a/ffauTa;,  iri^av  o-^iv  iTieti'^iv 
OTUv  roivuv  Ttiv  tZv  a.To>caXv\}^iw  'lirif  Sias^ajav,  fih  TeXvfiii^ipov  u'roXa(ir:s  to  BiTtt,  K.  r.  A. 
(lb.  p.  631,2.) 

t  Tertuliian  identifies  this  prophecy,   and  very  justly  as  I  think,  with 
that  in  I.-aiah,  ciiap.  ii.2,  3.    Tract,  adversus  Judaeos. 
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these,  is  to  be  set  up  by  the  God  of  heaven,  and  is  never  to 
be  destroyed.  So  far,  I  think,  all  is  intelhgible  and  clear. 
In  chap.  vii.  the  same  circumstances  are  evidently  portrayed 
in  a  different  vision,  with  some  additional  particulars.  Here 
we  are  told,  ver.  1,  2,  that  the  vision  was  seen  by  Daniel 
himself;  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  saw  four  great  beasts 
come  up  out  of  the  sea,  apparently  during  a  storm.  The  first 
was  like  a  lion ;  the  second  like  a  bear  ;  the  third  like  a 
leopard ;  and  the  fourth  unlike  to  these,  having  iron  teeth, 
and  being  exceedingly  fierce  :  it  had,  moreover,  ten  horns, 
&,c.  In  the  next  place,  these  powers  (thrones)  are  cast  down, 
the  Almighty  sits  in  judgment :  one  like  the  Son  of  man  is 
invested  with  universal  dominion ;  and  this  dominion  is  never 
to  end.  At  ver.  17,  we  are  told  that  these  four  beasts  re- 
present four  kings  ;  but  (ver.  18)  that  God's  servants  shall 
finally  obtain  universal  rule,  and  that  this  rule  shall  continue 
for  ever.  From  the  general  similarity  observable  between 
these  two  visions,  I  think  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt, 
tiiat  both  refer  to  precisely  the  same  events  ;  and  if  so,  the 
concluding  part  of  the  former  is  here  explained  as  intimating 
the  erection  of  a  kingdom,  which  shall  have  a  particular 
respect  to  true  religion,  and  which  shall  never  terminate  : 
this  is  again  repeated  in  ver.  22,  27.  So  far  every  thing  is 
plain  and  easy.  The  additional  particulars  found  here  I  pass 
over,  as  not  necessary  to  my  purpose. 

In  chap.  viii.  we  have,  in  all  probability,  a  repetition  of 
the  same  events,  exhibited  in  a  manner  still  differing  a  little 
from  the  foregoing.  The  first  symbol  witnessed  is  a  ram 
with  two  horns,  which,  at  ver.  20,  is  made  to  signify  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia.  The  second  (ver.  5)  is  a  he-goat, 
which  came  from  the  west;  and  this,  at  ver.  21,  is  said  to  be 
the  king  of  Grecia.  This  king  became  exceedingly  powerful, 
(ver.  8) ;  but  his  power  (horn)  was  broken  :  and  out  of  it 
arose  four  others,  to  be  situated  in  the  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  perhaps  of  his  empire.  Out  of  these  came  a  fourth 
power  (or  horn),  which  also  became  exceedingly  successful, 
making  war  on  the  saints,  and  even  destroying  the  sanctuary. 
At  ver.  22,  the  four  horns  just  mentioned  are  said  to  repre- 
sent four  kingdoms,  arising  out  of  that  of  Grecia.  Then,  at 
ver.  23,  "  in  the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom,  when  the  trans- 
gressors are  come  to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce  countenance. 
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and  understanding  dark  sentences,  shall  stand  up.  And 
his  power  shall  be  mighty  (through  God's  permission)  ;  and 
he  shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and  shall  prosper,  and  practise, 
and  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people; — but  he 
shall  be  broken  without  hand."  That  the  latter  part  of  this 
vision  is  identical  with  that  of  the  preceding  ones,  is,  I  think, 
without  doubt,  for  these  reasons.  First,  this  fourth  empire 
is  in  all  of  them  described  as  being  exceedingly  powerful, 
fierce,  and  successful.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  make  war 
upon  the  saints  (chap.  vii.  21 — 25,  and  ver.  27,  the  saints 
are  to  prevail) ;  and  chap.  ii.  34 — 45,  this  power  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  this  fierce  king  is  to  prevail  at  a 
time  when  "  transgressors  are  come  to  the  full;"  which,  if  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,  is  had  in  view  by  our  Lord  himself 
when  he  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem:  ''  And  be- 
cause iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold." 
Matt.  xxiv.  12,  &c.  And  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says, 
(2  Tim.  iii.  1,  2,  &c.)  "  This  know  also,  that  in  the  last  days 
perilous  times  shall  come.  For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own 
selves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,"  8cc.,  which,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  at  ver.  9,  shall  be  fully  exposed.  In  the  last 
place,  its  being  said  that  he  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  holy 
people  seems  sufficiently  to  determine  the  question,  that  this 
is  to  be  that  same  fourth  power  which,  in  Dan.  vii.  21,  was 
also  said,  should  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevail 
against  thetn  ;  but  which  it  is  in  every  case  said,  shall  be 
finally  overcome.* 

In  chap.  xi.  this  vision  is  again  repeated  with  further 
additional  circumstances.  At  ver.  2  we  are  told,  that  three 
kings  shall  yet  reign  in  Persia,  and  after  these  a  fourth,  who 


*  So  Hippolytus  the  martyr,  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Irenseus,  and  to  have  flourished  about  A.  D.  220.  "  Aureum  caput  simu- 
lacri,  Leacna,  Babylonii  erant :  liumeri  et  brachia  argentea,  Ursus,  Persae 
et  Medi  :  venter  femurque  aneum,  Pardus,  qui  ab  Alexandre  Gracci  rerum 
potiti  sunt.  Crura  ferrea,  stupenda  Bestia  ac  terribilis,  llomani,  qui  nunc 
rerum  potiuntur. . .  .Cornu  aliud  parvum  succrescens,  qui  inter  ilia  numera- 
tur,  Antichristus.      Lapis  percutiens  conterensque   simulacrum,  qui  terram 

adimplevit Christus."     De  Antichristo.  Edit.  1716,  p.  15.     See  also  his 

Commentary  on  Daniel,  published  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Daniel  secundum 
Sepluaginta.     Roma',  1772,"  &c. 
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shall  surpass  the  rest  in  riches.  This  man  shall  stir  up  all 
against  the  realm  of  Grecia.  A  king  shall  now  arise,  who 
shall  have  great  dominion  (?'.  e.  a  Grecian  king)  ;  but  this 
power  shall  be  divided  towards  the  four  winds  (or  into  four 
parts,  as  before).  We  then  have  some  particulars  from  ver. 
5  to  30,  which  we  shall  now  pass  over.  At  ver.  30  we  are 
told,  that  "  the  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  agai?hst  him  (i.  e. 
against  the  king  of  the  north,  Seleucia) ;  and  at  ver.  31, 
"  Arms  shall  stand  on  his  part  (/.  e.  who  comes  from  Chit- 
tim), and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanctuary  of  strength,  and 
shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  they  shall  place  the 
abomination  that  maketh  desolate."  Ver.  36  :  "  And  the 
king  shall  do  according  to  his  will  ;  and  he  shall  exalt  him- 
self, and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and  shall  speak 
marvellous  things  against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper 
till  the  indignation  be  accomplished  :  for  that  that  is  deter- 
mined shall  be  done."  Here  we  have  the  four  monarchies  as 
before,  each  designated  much  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  last, 
which  is  the  most  important,  so  exactly  described  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  whatever  of  its  identity  with  the  last  empire  of  the 
preceding  visions.  If,  however,  any  doubt  could  remain  on 
the  mind  of  any  as  to  what  this  last  power  is,  the  decla- 
rations of  the  New  Testament  must  effectually  remove  it 
(Matt.  xxiv.  15) :  "  When  i/e,  therefore,  shall  see  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Datiiel  the  prophet,  stand  in 
the  holi/ place  {^vhoso  readeth  (Daniel),  let  him  understand,  i.e. 
mark  what  I  say),  Then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  fee  into 
the  mountains."  Ver.  34  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  This  gene- 
ration shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  befulflled."  Words, 
I  think,  cannot  more  decidedly  fix  the  sense  of  this  prophecy 
than  these  do ;  and  if  so,  the  Roman  power  is  intimated  in 
every  case.  St.  Paul,  too,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  has 
made  an  allusion  to  this  prophecy  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood. From  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord  just  cited,  no  doubt 
could  possibly  remain  on  the  minds  of  the  Christians  as  to 
his  shortly  coming  to  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies;  and, 
as  this  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  them,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  signs  of  its  approach  would  be  occa- 
sionally misunderstood.  In  order  to  correct  any  such  error, 
St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Thessalonians,  2  Ep.  chap.  ii.  v.  1,  &:c. : 
"  Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren  .  .  .  That  ye  be  not  soon 
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shaken  in  mind  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by 
word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is 
at  hand.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means  (or,  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  'Whoso  readeth,  let  him  luiderstimd') :  for 
(that  day  shall  not  come)  except  there  come  a  falling  away 
first  (in  the  words  of  Daniel,  until '  Transgressors  are  come  to 
the  full,'  or,  in  our  Lord's,  till  '  iuiquitij  abound,'  &c.)>  and  that 
man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposetli 
and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is 
worshipped,  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God, 
shewing  himself  that  he  is  God  ;"  (or,  in  Daniel's  words, 
"  The  kins:  shall  exalt  himself  and  magnify  himself  above 
every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  things  against  the 
God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  shall  be 
accomplished  :  for  that  which  is  determined  shall  be  done").* 
The  end  of  which  is,  that  the  kingdom  shall  be  given  to  the 
saints.  So  St.  Paul,  ver.  8  :  "  Then  shall  that  Wicked  be 
revealed  (be  made  manifest,  exposed),  whom  the  Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  his  coming" — i.  e.  The  Son  of  man  shall 


*  Tliat  these  passages  were  understood  in  this  sense  by  the  primitive 
Church,  we  learn  from  Irenaeus  contra  Hsereses,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxv.;  Theodoret 
Com.  in  Danielem,  cap.  vii. ;  except  that  the  latter  understands  the  kingdom 
of  the  saints  to  relate  to  the  state  of  the  saints  in  glory.  We  often  hear  cited, 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 3,  stating  that,  in  the  latter 
times,  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  forbidding  to  marry,  and  command- 
ing to  abstain  from  meats,  &c.,  against  which  Timothy  is  exliorted  to  teach  : 
whence  it  niiglitbe  inferred,  that  these  times  sliould  soon  come  on.  Now,  if 
we  look  into  the  histories  of  that  period,  we  shall  find  that  such  things  were 
actually  taught  and  enforced.  The  Encratites,  for  example,  taught  that 
**  marriage  was  of  the  devil ;  reckoned  all  married  persons  as  fornicators,  &c. ; 
t'ut  no  person  .should  eat  flesh,  and  that  no  wine  should  be  drunk."  The 
Apostoiicks  or  Apotacticks  held  the  same  as  to  marriage ;  and  after  them, 
the  Origenians ;  while  the  Manichees  held  the  two  principles,  rejected  mar- 
riage, and  the  use  of  flesh-meats  and  wine. — Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i. 
p.  151.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  these  Scriptures  could  have  been  ori- 
ginally directed  against  the  errors  of  Popery ;  while  there  can  be  no  doubt 
they  may  be  cited  in  condemnation  of  them.  Many  marks  of  the  fondness 
of  celibacy  may  be  found  in  the  apocryphal  Scriptures,  as  in  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla  (Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.),  &c.  See  also  Eusebius 
Eccles.  Ilist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxix. ;  Irenteus  contra  Ileeres.  lib.  i.  That  these 
doctrines  were  known  during  the  Apostolic  time.<;,  Philo  and  Josephus  may 
be  adduced  to  shew. 
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be  vested  with  universal  dominion,  and  that  dominion  shall 
never  end  (as  noticed  above).  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  say,  that 
"  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work."  It  has  begun, 
but  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  fulness  which  was  to  precede 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  power  to  judgment :  the  betraying  of 
father  and  son,  of  brother  and  brother  to  death,  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  nor  had  the  abomination  of  desolation  yet  been 
set  up ;  all,  however,  was  in  progress.  "  Therefore,"'  adds 
he,  ver.  15,  "  brethren,  standfast,  and  hold  the  traditions  (i.  e. 
the  warnings  mentioned  at  ver.  5,)  which  ye  have  been  taught, 
whether  by  word  or  our  epistle.''  The  man  of  sin,  &c.*  men- 
tioned above,  has,  I  know,  been  often  referred  to  the  Papal 
usurpation.  That  this  usurpation  is  antichristian,  I  have  no 
doubt;  yet,  1  think  this  passage  cannot  relate  to  it.  The 
passage  in  St.  Paul  (ver.  4)  is  evidently  a  parallel  to  that 
cited  from  Daniel,  which  can  by  no  ingenuity  be  made  to 
signify  the  pope,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Besides,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  shew,  how  popery  could  be  said  to  be  at 
work  as  a  mystery  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle.  But  if  this  be 
said  to  refer  only  to  the  principle,  I  then  ask,  Why  refer  this 
principle  to  popery,  which  did  not  exist  till  about  six  hundred 
years  afterwards,  when  heathenism,  and  heathenish  Judaism, 
are  at  hand,  to  which  it  will  equally  well  apply  ?  The  truth 
is,  some  one  endued  with  temporal  authority  and  power,  is 
evidently  had  in  view  by  Daniel.  He  is  a  king  who  shall 
prevail  against  the  saints;  and  if  St.  Paul  has  in  his  mind 
the  same  person,  which  I  think  is  indisputable,  the  emperor, 
or  the  power,  of  infidel  Rome,  is  obviously  the  person  or  thing 
meant.f     I  may  now,  perhaps,  conclude,  that  the  principal 

*  The  immediate  precursor  of  Antichrist,  according  to  Lactantius,  was 
Nei'o  :  and  in  this  I  believe  Lactantius  was  right ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
such  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Church  in  his  day.  According  to  St. 
Paul,  some  one  who  then  lei,  or  stood  in  the  way,  was  to  be  removed  before 
the  general  persecutions  commenced  ;  and  we  know  tliat  Nero  ruled  when 
Paul  wrote  this,  and  that  with  Domitian  the  times  of  trial  began.  Nero,  too, 
was  literally  taken  out  off/icwa>/  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  for  he  disap- 
peared, no  one  knowing  how  or  why. — See  Lactantius  dc  Mortilnis  Pcrsccu- 
torum. 

f  Some  parts  of  this  chapter  (2  Thess.  ii.)  have  been  thought  so  particu- 
larly to  fix  themselves  upon  the  pope,  as  to  admit  of  no  other  application  : 
e.  g.  ver.  4,  "  So  that  lie  as  God  sittel/i  in  the  temple  of  God :  "  which,  it  is 
argued,  cannot  apply  to  any  heathen  Roman  ompcror,  hecanse  we  know  of 
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features  of  all  these  four  visions  of  Daniel,  were  intended  to 
point  out  precisely  the  same  great  and  important  events ; 
and  specifically  to  foretell  the  existence,  with  many  parti- 
culars, of  four  great  empires;  and  that  the  last  of  these  was 
to  be  the  Roman,  it  is,  I  believe,  impossible  not  to  see,  whe- 
ther we  examine  the  declarations  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  particulars  I  willingly  pass  over,  because 
they  are  not  so  important,  nor  so  easily  to  be  determined, 
although  I  have  no  doubt  they  all  may  be  made  out  as  clearly 
and  as  satisfactorily  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires.  It 
will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  I  ought,  in  illustration  of  my 
principles  of  interpretation,  to  have  selected  passages  about 
which  there  has  been  less  dispute  and  mistake.  I  answer : 
I  know  of  no  passages  less  liable  to  be  mistaken  than  these ; 
nor  any  in  which  there  is  so  large  a  number  of  circumstances 
tending  to  suggest  their  just  interpretation.     My  opinion  of 

no  instance  in  which  one  of  them  sa(  in  the  Church.  My  reply  is  :  The  au- 
thorised version  seems  to  me  to  give  an  erroneous  view  of  tlie  Scripture  in 
this  passage.  In  the  first  place,  we  have,  in  ver.  3,  on  Ikv  f^ri  'e'x;^?)  h  xvotrraflx 
-TT^uro-i — i.e.,  unless  the  apostasy  come  first:  where  our  version  gives,  "  ex- 
cept there  come  a  falling  away  first;"  making  the  whole  quite  indefinite; 
whereas  the  apostasy  had  in  view  by  the  Apostle  is  evidently  that  specific 
one  predicted  by  our  Lord.     Again,  in  ver.  4,  we  have  in  the   original, 

olxrTi  aliroi  ii;  rov  mccov  rod  Otou  us  Biov  noc^'iffot,!,     "   SO  that    he   sitS   aS  God  tO,  for, 

or  against,  the  temple  of  God  ;''  not,  in  the  temple  of  God.  I  know  it  maybe 
said,  that  the  particle  u;  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  Iv,  in,  and  that  the 
ancient  versions  have  generally  so  taken  it  here.  I  argue,  nevertheless,  that 
this  is  not  the  natural  or  usual  acceptation  of  this  particle  in  any  case :  nor 
is  it  obviously  so,  even  in  the  passages  usually  adduced  in  support  of  the 
signification  in;  and,  wiiat  is  of  the  most  importance,  no  such  sense  is 
necessary  here;  on  the  contrary,  the  passage  is  only  rendered  obscure  and 
perplexing  by  its  application.  There  are,  however,  other  considerations,  and 
such,  I  think,  as  are  quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  intention  of  the  Apostle 
here,  without  relying  on  the  signification  of  particles.  In  ver.  3,  it  is  said, 
"  Let  no  man  deceive  you,"  &c.  I  would  only  ask  :  Can  any  one  possibly 
suppose  that  this  is  any  thing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  warning  given 
by  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxiv.  5,  11,  &C..''  Again  :  "  Except  there  come  a  (the) 
falling  away  («  ictrotrTairioi.)"  &c.  Compare  Matt.  xxiv.  12  ;  Mark,  xiii,  12; 
Luke,  xxi.  16;  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Matt. xxiv.  3,  6,  11,13,14.  At  ver.9  we  have  : 
"  With  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders."  Compare  Matt.  xxiv.  24; 
Luke,  xxi.  22.  Again,  at  ver.  8,  "  Whom  the  Lord  shall  consume,"  &c. 
Compare  Dan.vii.  10,  11  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  27,  30,  39;  Luke,  xxi.  26 — 30.  I 
will  only  remark  in  conclusion,  that  if  these  particulars  are  not  sufficient 
to  determine  the  Apostle's  meaning  and  intention,  no  argument  any  one 
can  ofler  will. 
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them  is,  therefore,  that  they  are,  of  the  particular  prophecies 
to  be  found  in  the  Scripture,  some  of  the  most  definite,  and 
consequently  the  most  easy.  That  they  have  been  subjects 
of  controversy  is  to  be  regretted  ;  but  this  is  a  strong  reason 
why  some  further  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  constructed,  in  order  to  their  being 
made  out  more  satisfactorily  than  perhaps  they  have  hitherto 
been.  From  these  examples  it  will  probably  have  appeared, 
that  an  extensive  comparison  of  the  context,  taken  in  addition 
to  such  explanations  as  the  sacred  writers  themselves  may 
have  given,  is  the  method  most  likely  to  ascertain  the  main 
intention  of  symbolical  prophecy.  That  we  should  not  be 
too  anxious  to  make  any  one  symbol  (or  even  word  in  He- 
brew) always  to  signify  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  then 
argue  that  other  symbols  (or  other  words)  must  necessarily 
signify  something  else  ;  and,  that  we  should,  in  no  case,  look 
for  more  than  one  well-defined  subject  in  any  piece  of  pro- 
phetical teaching,  whether  that  be  given  in  words,  or  in 
the  equally  expressive  but  less  obvious  language  of  symbols, 
is,  I  think,  equally  apparent.  From  what  has  been  offered, 
it  must  also  have  appeared,  that  the  context  in  which  any 
symbolical  language  is  found,  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
weighed  in  connexion  with  its  parallel  passages,  history,  &c. 
And  that,  when  this  is  done,  we  shall  without  doubt  arrive 
at  the  principal  thing  intended  to  be  inculcated.  Having 
said  thus  much  on  this  subject,  we  may  now  proceed  to  other 
considerations. 


SECTION  II. 

ON    THE    UNITY    OF    PROPHECY. 


In  our  endeavours  to  understand  the  prophetical  declara- 
tions of  Scripture,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  our  first  business 
should  be  to  make  out  the  great  and  leading  features,  such  as 
those  noticed  above  in  each  case.  In  coming  to  our  conclu- 
sions, we  certainly  ought  to  be  very  much  on  our  guard,  not 
too  I'eadily  to  fall  in  with  any  thing  specious  or  new;  to  adopt 
nothing  that  will  not  admit  of  the  amplest  proof:  but  then 
I  contend,  that  every  important  subject  presented  in  Scripture 
will  admit  of  this;  and  about  unimportant  ones  we  need  not 
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trouble  ourselves.  When  we  have  got  thus  far,  we  should 
be  careful,  in  the  next  place,  to  offer  no  interpretations  incon- 
sistent with  such  obvious  and  important  results ;  otherv^'ise, 
we  shall  make  Holy  Scripture  just  as  inconstant  and  variable, 
as  double-tongued  and  delusive,  as  were  the  celebrated  oracles, 
or  the  still  more  celebrated  philosophers  of  old,  and,  instead  of 
rendering  it  more  convincing  or  instructive,  create  a  prejudice 
against  its  reception,  such  as  it  may  never  be  in  our  power 
to  remove.*  I  will  exemplify  this  part  of  our  subject  by  a 
striking  but  comnvon  occurrence.  No  circumstance,  perhaps, 
is  so  clearly  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  coming 
of  Christ.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  prophecy 
long  before  the  Jews  had  been  chosen  as  a  people.  In  that 
case,  no  reference  could  be  made  to  the  Theocracy,  or  system 
introduced  by  Moses;  and  accordingly,  in  those  places  we 

*  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  in  Mr.  Forster's  work  on 
Mohametanism,  already  noticed.  Tlie  author,  in  this  work,  sets  out  with 
the  promises  made  to  Abraham  in  favour  of  Jsaac  and  Ishmael,  which 
are  as  distinct,  definite,  and  single  in  object,  as  words  can  make  them. 
Isaac's  promise  expressly  holds  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Land  and  tlie  addi- 
tional spiritual  blessing  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Ishmael's  contains  no- 
thing (expressed)  beyond  temporal  mercies.  Out  of  the  promise  to  Isaac, 
however,  Mr.  Forster  extracts  not  only  all  the  milk  and  honey  of  Canaan,  but 
all  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  Jewish  apostasy  ; — not  only  all  the  blessing 
of  Christianity,  which  it  truly  contains,  but  also  all  the  mummery  of  popery, 
the  idolatry,  traditions,  and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  western  Antichrist. 
From  the  promise  to  Ishmael  he  derives  the  temporal  wealth,  the  twelve 
princes,  his  descendants  (Gen.  xxv.  16,  &c.),  the  warlike  prowess  and  power 
of  the  Arab  nation,  as  enemies  to  the  .Tews  (which  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  good 
deduction),  but  also  the  rise,  progress,  and  permanency  of  Mohammedanism  ; 
and  all  this,  because  he  finds  certain  resemblances,  which  he  terms  analog)/, 
parallelism,  Sec.  too  close  and  constant,  as  he  believes,  not  to  have  been 
designed.  The  principle  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  fallacious  one.  Man- 
kind is  pretty  much  alike  in  all  ages.  Nations  and  empires  grow  up, 
flourish,  and  decay,  very  nearly  in  the  same  way;  and  so  do  individuals. 
And  the  consequence  is,  there  occasionally  occur  such  instances  of  similarity 
as  amuse  and  surprise  the  historian.  The  trutli  is,  the  world  is  governed 
by  general  and  constant  laws ;  and  under  these,  similar  results  will  now 
and  then  present  themselves.  Mr.  Forster  dwells  on  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  the  twelve  princes  to  be  derived  from  Ishmael ;  but  he  might 
also  have  introduced  the  twelve  C-<csars  of  Rome,  and  the  twelve  Imams  of 
the  Shiah  Mohammedans  ;  and  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  make  the  inquiry, 
I  have  no  doubt  his  industry  and  ingenuity  would  have  discovered  a  train  of 
resemblances,  just  as  well  connected  and  as  convincing,  as  those  are  which 
he  has  between  the  promises  and  events  relating  to  these  two  patriarchs. 
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find  none.*  After  the  Theocracy  had  been  introduced,  and 
as  long  as  it  should  continue,  events  predicted  to  take  place, 
provided  they  did  not  reach  beyond  the  time  to  which  this 
system  had  been  limited,  must  necessarily  be  such  as  to  fall 
in  with  its  provisions.  Prophecies,  therefore,  relating  to  the 
return  from  Babylon,  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the 
like,  would  invariably  be  of  this  character;  they  would  speak 
of  times  and  of  circumstances  congenial  with  the  Theocracy  : 
all  blessings  would  be  confined  to  Palestine ;  and  all  God's 
people  would  inhabit  those  portions  of  land  which  had  origin- 
ally been  assigned  to  one  or  other  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
This,  I  say,  must  necessarily  and  obviously  be  the  case,  be- 
cause circumstances  will  allow  of  no  other.  The  prophetical 
declarations,  however,  and  those  not  a  few,  do  occasionally 
reach  beyond  this  period,  and  their  particulars  beyond  these 
limits.  Some  of  them  speak  of  times  when  a  neio  heaven  and 
a  7ietv  earth  shall  exist ;  when  old  things  shall  have  passed 
away  ;f  when  the  Spirit  shall  have  been  poured  out  from  on 
high,:]:  ALL  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,||  and  when  his  name 
shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  his  glory  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth. §  Under  these  circumstances,  I  say, 
it  will  be  absurd  to  limit  the  declarations  of  Scripture  either 
to  the  times,  the  circumstances,  or  the  country,  of  the  Theo- 
cracy ;^    it  will  be,  to  confuse  that  which  in  Scripture   is 


*  A  most  admirable  work  on  this  subject,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too 
often  read,  is  the  De//ioustratiu  Evaiigelica  of  Eusebius.     I  will  select  one  or 

two  passages.  Lib.  i.  tlolx  Ti  -TrpoffhoKia.  »iv,  a/X'  rj  «  tm  h&^a,a,(/i,  I'^ij'yyaXftivti  'ffi/n 
Tov  oiiv  ivXcyri^yii7i(r^ai  iv  avra!  ira-vra,  Ta  £.&nj  rni  yvs  ;  •Jriipn^i  Toiya^ovii  no.)  alrt;  o 
Mao'tis  ax^iSu;  i^ia'Ta/iivo;,  rhv  fiiv  (Tfo;  aiiTov  hccTayiTffav  vo/xo^ifflav  i^airS-svuv,  ii;  to 

•jra.aiv  iipa^fiiffai  ro7i  'i^viffiv.  Again,  ib.,  after  speaking  of  the  patriarchs,  he  says  : 

6VX0UV  oia,  TovTuv  k'TtavTCi))/  70V  ap^aiovarov,  t>)s  tuv  TreeTwripuv  ^sonSiiav  rpoTov,  o 
Xj/ff'Tou  Xoyos  "Jtctffi  KCCTayyiiXas  to7s  iS^viiri  wpocpoivui  cc^ooiiiixTai,  us  iivat  Ttiv  xaivriv 
AiaSfixtui  «u3  aXk'/iv  iKiivtis  Ttj;  up^aioTccTvis  Tiuv  Mairius  ^govcav  ivtriSovs  •JroXiruai.      i)( 

rt  ofiou  Ko.)  vaXcciav  aiiTriv  iivai  ko.)  i'iocm.    See  also  Cap.  ix.  and  X.  of  this  book, 
t  Isaiah,  xliii.  18  ;  Ixv.  17  ;  Ixvi.  22.     Micah,  iv.  1 — 8. 
I  Is.  xxxii.  15.     Joel,  ii.  28.  ||  Isaiah,  xl.  5  ;  liv.  13. 

§  Malachi,  i.  ll,&c.  Psalm  Ixxii.  8— 11,  17. 
iy  So  Eusebius,  ])c)nonstrat.  Evuvg.  lib.  i.   'Vm/^kioi  tJjv  vixm  ixivnt  voXi- 

e^xia,    Ktt^uXov  rk  'li^ciroXv//,cc,  xa)  tov  alr'o^i  voiov.     kiXuro  ri  avrixa,  Tara.  fi  TilMcria/s 

haToS,!;,  xxi  ra  t^(  vaXuia;  -ri^iri^nTo  A/aS^ixw  Some  remarkable  instances  of  this 
kind  occur  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  In  chap.  ii.  44,  we  are  told,  that  the 
God  qfhenvev  :;hfi//  ^ef  up  n  kingdom,  which  ft/in//  never  he  dext rot/erf ;  and  this  is 

R 
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kept  clear  and  distinct ;  and  to  introduce  difficulties,  doubts, 
and  perplexities,  which,  under  such  a  view  of  things,  no 
ingenuity  may  be  able  to  remove.  This,  however,  has  been 
done  again  and  again  by  a  considerable  number  of  able 
divines  ;  and  it  is  still  done  in  this  country  and  others,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews.  Certain  passages  are  taken  from  the  later  prophets, 
which  speak  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  prosperity  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  then  it  is  concluded,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  these, 
the  Jews  must  again  be  restored  to  Palestine.  Some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  determine  the  time,  and  even  the  manner, 
in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  and  then  have  congratulated 
themselves  with  having  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  the 
exact  period  of  the  latter-day  glory.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  either  that  this  doctrine  never  occurred  to 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  or  that  they  forgot  to 
commit  it  to  writing.  For  it  is  certain,  their  constant  and 
obvious  declarations  were,  that  Jew  and  Gentile  were  now 
one,  and  that  there  was  no  difference  whatever  as  to  privi- 
leges, the  same  Lord  being  rich  to  all  those  who  called  upon 
him.*     And  further,  we  are  expressly  told  by  the  Apostle, 

lo  be  done  during  the  times  of  the  last  kings  of  the  fourth  monarchy.  In  chap, 
vii.  11,  the  beast,  which  evidently  symbohses  this  monarchy,  is  slain;  the 
dominion  of  the  rest  of  the  beasts  is  also  taken  away;  and  at  v.  13,  14, 
the  Son  of  man  is  vested  with  this  endless  and  universal  dominion.  At  v.  18, 
the  saints,  his  servants,  are  to  bear  rule,  which  is  repeated  at  v.  27.  Again, 
chap.  ix.  24 — 27,  the  period  when  this  shall  take  place  is  mentioned.  Now, 
I  think,  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  admitting  of  no  exception,  that,  suppos- 
ing we  know  the  limit  of  this  period,  and  can,  in  any  case,  ascertain  the 
limits  of  any  other  given  prediction,  whatever  falls  within  this  limit  must 
belong  to  the  Theocracy,  whatever  h\h  without  it,  to  the  times  of  the  reign 
of  the  saints  of  the  INIost  High  ;  or,  what  in  other  terms  is  styled  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  by  theologians,  the  new  dispensation. 

*  Rom.  iii.  22.  "  For  there  is  no  difference."  So  ib.  x.  12,  "  For  there 
is  710  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek ;  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is 
rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him."  Again,  chap.  iv.  12,  we  are  told,  that 
Abraham  is  the  reputed  father  of  all  those  who  hold  his  faith  ;  and  v.  16,  that 
the  promise  is  sure  to  all  the  seed,  both  to  those  who  had  been  under  the 
law,  and  to  those  who  had  not,  but  had  received  the  faith  of  Abraham.  See 
also  ver.  24,  25.  Now,  I  ask,  taking  for  granted  that  St.  Paul's  reasoning 
may  here  be  relied  upon,  if  the  promise  is  sure  to  all  the  seed,  and  all 
believers  are  reckoned  as  being  the  seed  of  Abraham,  then,  granting  also 
that  a  part  of  this  promise  was  the  possession  of  Canaan,  if  any  restoration  to 
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that  the  Jew  had  been  broken  off  from  his  own  stock,  that 
the  Gentile  had  been  grafted  thereon,  and  been  made  the 
proprietor  of  his  once  glorious  privileges.  Circumcision,  too 
he  tells  us,  availeth  nothing,  that  sacrifice  had  ceased  ;  that 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  no  longer  exclusively  the  priesthood  of 
God  ;  and,  in  short,  that  all  things  had  become  new.*  With 
these  things  before  us,  one  would  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
Jews  would  be  carried  back,  under  the  old  system,  to  Pales- 
tine, and  there  made  to  possess  the  land,  each  tribe  in  his 
ancient  allotment.  Scripture  is  manifestly  against  this,  unless 
it  involves  contradictions.  Reason  can  see  no  object  to  be 
obtained,  unless  indeed  it  be  supposed  that  the  Theocracy 
is  to  be  revived  ;  which  will  require  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  the  restoration  of  circumcision,  and  indeed  of  every 
other  particular  required  by  the  law  of  Moses. t" 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  there  are  certain  particular 
propliecies  which  require  this  interpretation.  Let  us  now 
see  what  these  are.  I  must  be  allowed  to  pass  over  many  of 
those  occasionally  cited  from  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Jei'emiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  because  it  would  be  to  offer  proof  where  none 
can  be  wanting,  that  such  places  relate  simply  and  solely 
to    the   return    from    the   Babylonish   captivity.     The   most 

this  land  is  ever  to  take  place,  must  not  the  seed  whicli  is  of  the  faith  be  that 
which  is  to  be  restored? — that  is,  must  not  all  believing  Christians,  not  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  be  the  persons  to  whom  this  land  ought  to  be  given  up ;  for 
even  during  the  very  first  limes  of  the  Theocracy,  Moses  distinctly  told  the 
Jews,  that  if  they  ceased  to  be  faithful,  this  land  should  be  taken  from  thera. 
(See  Lev.  xxvi.  1 — 39 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  15 — 37, 45 — 47,  63 — 68.)  But  no  one 
thinks  of  arguing  thus,  because  it  would  be  absurd  to  talk  of  renewing 
the  terms  of  the  Theocratical  covenant  after  the  new  one  has  been  established. 
Much  less  can  the  question  be  urged  for  restoring  a  nation  of  infidel  and 
manifestly  rebellious  Jews.  Eusebius  has  a  remarkable  passage  on  this 
subject,  Demonalrat.  Evang.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1  : — rovro  I'  ^v  ro7;  Ik  ■n^irofiti;  f^iya  lip' 
\aUTo7s  av^ovffi  xai  irifivuvofiivois,  us  rov  @tou  f^ovsv;  ai/Tov;  rav  Xoi'Xu^  \%vZv  TooTif^wav- 
To;,  Ka)  fAovous  tmv  S-tiav  I'Tra.yyiXimv  xaTtt^iaiKOTos,  i'ri%i7Z,a.i  u;  ovtiiv  kputtov  Taox  roi/i 
KoiToli;  a.-ravTai  loiu;  ccvroT;  iv  tccTs  B-uai;  iTrnyyiXra.!  iiTO(r^i(rt<riv,  &C. 

"  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  adaptation  of  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  times  of  the  New  is  to  be  found  in  Heb.  xii.  22  :  "  Bat  i/e 
arc  come  unto  Mount  Sio7i,"  &,c. 

t  If  it  be  argued,  that  the  gift  of  this  land  was  prior  to  tlie  times  of  tlio 
Theocracy,  I  shall  answer :  So  was  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  of  circumcision, 
the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals;  all  of  which,  however,  expired 
witli  the  Theocracy. 
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favourite  passages  usually  cited  and  dwelt  upon  in  discussing 
this  question,  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Zechariah  ;  and 
these  we  shall  now  notice. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  first  chapter  of  this  prophet,  that 
he  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second  year  of  Darius.  This 
was  after  the  liberation  by  Cyrus  ;  and  in  all  probability  his 
prophecies  were  delivered  at  Jerusalem.  From  the  nature  of 
this  chapter,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
delivered  when  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  were  harassing 
them  in  their  work  :  and,  if  we  turn  to  Ezra,  vi.  13,  14,  we 
shall  find  that  this  was  actually  the  fact.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  business  of  this  prophet  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  assure  them  that  Jerusalem  should  again  prosper 
(chap.  i.  from  ver.  15,  to  the  end).  Then,  chap.  ii.  4,  it 
is  foretold,  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  so  repeopled  as  to 
spread  out  on  every  side,  just  as  if  it  had  no  walls.  At 
verse  7,  it  is  said,  "  Deliver  thyself,  O  Zion,  that  dioellest 
with  the  daughter  of  Babylon."  By  which,  I  suppose,  we 
are  to  understand,  that  many  Jews  still  remained  at  Baby- 
lon, and  that  Zechariah  wished  to  encourage  them  to  return. 
We  have  nothing,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  which  relates 
to  any  restoration  after  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  In  the 
3d  chapter,  Joshua  the  high  priest  is  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  work,  which  seems  to  be  specified  in  Ezra,  iii. 
2,  3,  as  consisting  in  erecting  the  altar,  Sic.  ;  and  to  this, 
reference  is  again  made  in  Zech.  iv.  6 — 10.  Joshua  is  also 
encouraged  to  proceed  with  building  the  temple  in  chap.  vi. 
11,   12.      See    also    Ezra,  v.    ],  2.      Again,    Zech.  viii.    3: 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  7'eturued  unto  Zion,  &c 

4.  There  shall  yet  old  men  and  old  women  dwell  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  every  man  with  his  staff  in  his  hand 
for  very  age,"  &.c.  /.  e.  Afflicted,  troubled,  and  thinly  inhabited 
as  this  place  now  is,  it  shall  nevertheless  again  be  full  and 
prosperous  :  which  is  confirmed  by  the  sixth  verse  :  "  If 
it  be  ?narvellous  in  the  eyes  of  the  remnant  of  this  people  in 
THESE  DAYS,  shoiild  it  olso  be  inarvellous  in  mine  eyesV  &,c. 
This,  I  think,  confines  the  prophecy  to  those  times.  In  ver. 
7,  it  is  said  :  "  /  will  save  my  people  from  the  east  country, 
and  from  the  west  country,"  &c.  This,  it  is  said,  cannot  refer 
to  the  captives  at  Babylon.  I  answer:  It  appears  that  the 
Jews  had  been  dispersed  among  other  nations  also.      So  says 
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the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter :  "  /  scattered  them 
with  a  whirlwind  among  all  the  nations  tvhom  theij  kneio 
?iot."  The  same  thing  is  afHrmed  in  Nehemiah,  ix.  30 ;  and 
again,  in  Dan.  ix.  7.*  The  promise  given  from  ver.  11  to 
15,  which  is  often  applied  to  future  times,  is,  in  the  last, 
restricted  to  those  immediately  succeeding  the  captivity. 
From  verse  20  to  the  end  of  this  chapter,  the  prediction 
made  manifestly  relates  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  a 
circumstance  which  need  not  surprise  us ;  it  being  usual 
with  the  prophets  to  pass  on  from  the  prosperity  of  Jeru- 
salem to  that  of  the  universal  church. f  And,  if  this  be  the 
case,  we  have  nothing  here  about  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 
In  chap.  X.  6,  &c.  similar  promises  are  made,  not  one  of 
which  can  imply  any  thing  more  than  those  already  noticed. 
At  ver.  9:  "And  I  will  soto  them  among  the  people:  and 
they  shall  remember  me  in  Jar  countries,  and  thei/  shall 
live  with  their  children,  and  turn  again."  This  passage  will 
admit  of  another  translation,  and  one  which,  I  hold,  will 
better  represent  the  sense  of  the  original  :  Though  I  soiv  them 
among  the  people,  and  they  among  the  distant  countries  re- 
member me,  then  shall  they  live  with  their  children,  and  shall 
return.  In  this  sense,  the  passage  is  a  mere  echo  of  the 
prediction  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxx.  1,  which  we  have  inspired 
authority  to  assure  us  relates  to  this  dispersion  and  captivity, 
as  shewn  below  :  or,  it  may  refer  to  the  apostolic  times.  At 
the  next  ver.  (10,)  it  is  said:  "  I  will  bring  them  again 
also  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  "  Sec.  In  a  former  prophecy, 
it  was  said,  that  they  should  be  brought  from  the  west, 
by  which,  it  is  probable,  Egypt  was  meant.  The  pass- 
ages there  cited  must  suffice  on  this  subject.  In  the  next 
chapter  (xi.),  the  final  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  predicted, 
which  is  ascribed,  just  as  it  is  by  St.  Paul,  to  their  excessive 
impiety.      Chap,   xii,    1 — 9,  may  refer  to  the  victories  ob- 

*  Upon  what  particular  occasions  these  early  dispersions  took  place,  we 
are  not  informed ;  but  we  find,  from  Joel,  iii.  6,  that  the  neighbouring 
nations  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  captive  Jews  to  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations :  and  it  is  expressly  promised,  at  ver.  7,  that  these  shall  be 
brought  back.  To  what  extent  this  had  been  carried  on,  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  but  that  it  was  considerable,  is  evident  from  this  place.  Several  other 
such  intimations  as  liiese  occur,  as  in  Amos,  i.  6 — 9.  ii.  6.  Obadiah,  ver.  20. 

t  See  ver.  9,  &c.  of  the  next  chapter  (ix). 
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tained  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  but  more  suitably  to  those 
of  the  latter  times,  and  may  now  have  been  given  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  Jews  during  the  building  of 
the  second  temple.  From  verse  9  to  the  end,  the  subject  is 
the  Messiah's  death,  and  the  compunction  which  the  pious 
Jews  should  feel  on  this  account ;  and  with  this  commences 
the  following  chapter,  xiii.  1,  2.  The  remainder  of  this 
chapter  treats  on  the  impiety  of  the  Jews,  the  death  of  the 
Messiah,  and  their  consequent  overthrow.  A  remnant,  how- 
ever, shall  be  saved  ;  so  says  St.  Paul.  These,  therefore, 
must  now  constitute  the  true  Church. 

In  the  xivth  chapter,  the  prophet  foretells  (ver.  1,  2,)  the 
final  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  One  half  shall  go  into  capti- 
vity, the  impious  portion  shall  be  overthrown,  while  the 
REMNANT  shall  Still  be  preserved.  At  ver.  3,  4:  The  Lord 
shall  espouse  the  cause  of  these  against  all  nations  who  shall 
oppose  them  ;  and  even  mountains  shall  be  removed  in  this 
conflict.  This  probably  relates  to  the  general  persecutions. 
At  ver.  5,  the  flight  to  the  mountains,  commanded  by  our 
Lord,  seems  to  be  intimated.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  16.  Mark, 
xiii.  14.  Luke,  xxi.  21.  At  ver.  6  and  7,  I  suppose  the 
conflict  between  true  and  false  religion  is  pointed  out,  which, 
however,  ends  in  the  prevalence  of  the  light.*  Then,  at  ver. 
8  and  9,  The  living  waters  proceed  from  Jerusalem;  that  is, 
the  apostolic  doctrine  makes  its  way  thence  throughout  the 
earth  ;  and  the  Lord  in  consequence  becomes  the  acknow- 
ledged king  of  the  whole  world,  whereas  before  tliis  period  he 
was  only  known  in  Jewry.  In  ver.  10,  I  think  we  have  the 
change,  sometimes  styled  the  new  heaven  and  earth  (Is.  Ixv. 
17,)  intimated.  The  whole  land,  it  is  said,  shall  be  turned 
about,  i.  e.  changed,  and  shall  be  exalted,  its  views  elevated, 
and  in  this  state  be  inhabited;  and,  in  the  next  verse,  it  is 
added,  "there  shall  he  no  more  destruction  ;^^  which  is  just 
what  Isaiah  says,  alluding  to  the  same  circumstances  and 
times:  see  chap.  Ix.  ver.  15 — 22.  The  plagues  of  God's 
enemies,  noticed  at  ver.  12,  13,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  : 
they  are  the  general  threats  expressed  against  those  who 
oppose  his  truth,  and  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  felt 

*  See  the  comment  on  the  Revelations  farther  on,  chap,  xx,  xxi.  See 
also  E'jscbius,  Dem.  Evang.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  sec.  liii. 
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during  the  persecutions.  At  ver,  14,  Judah  fights  at  Jeru- 
salem, that  is,  now  at  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  which  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  prophetic  intimation  :  in  any  other  sense,  there  is 
nothing  worth  remark  in  Judah's  fighting  at  Jerusalem.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  this  verse,  however,  is,  the  declara- 
tion, that  the  wealth  of  the  heathen  shall  be  collected  there  ; 
a  subject  also  fully  entered  into  by  Isaiah,  chap.  Ix.  ver.  11 
— 16,  17.  ib.  Ixvi.  12,  which  see.  At  ver.  15,  the  plagues  of 
God's  enemies  are  again  reverted  to.  See  on  Rev.  chap.  vi. 
&c.  And  at  ver.  16,  all  who  remain,  and  have  not  been  cut 
off,  shall  come  up  to  worship  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  i.  e. 
shall  be  brought  into  his  Church.  See  Is.  Ix.  13,  14.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  in  this  place,  that  the  feast  of  tabernacles'^' 
is  mentioned,  as  one  of  those  which  are  to  be  kept  by  the 
new  Church;  and  the  question  is:  What  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  this?  Is  it  to  be  the  ancient  feast  of  tabernacles, 
instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  egress  from  Egypt ;  or, 
any  other  which  may  be  considered  as  analogous  with  that? 
I  answer  :  If  a  real  change  has  now  taken  place  in  the  nature 
of  the  Church,  as  appears  to  be  intimated  by  the  text  noticed 
above,  I  suppose  we  must  have  recourse  to  analogy,  in  order  to 
make  out  this  expression;  just  as  St.  Paul  has  in  the  case  of 
circumcisini,\M\\\c\\  he  says  must  now  be  that  of  the  heartf — 
of  the  s})iritital  Jeio ;  who,  we  are  told,  is  that  man,  and  that 
only,  who   holds   the  faith   of  Abraham.     The   principle  is 

*  So  in  Malachi,  chap.  iii.  3,  the  offerings  made  by  the  Levites  are 
allmled  to;  and  it  is  added,  that  after  the  times  in  which  the  Lord  shall  have 
come  to  his  temple,  these  Levites  shall  offer  an  offering  in  righteousness. 
"  Then,"  it  is  said,  "  the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  pleasant,^* 
&c.  But  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  priesthood  ;  inti- 
mating that  the  tribe  of  Levi  has  now  no  exclusive  right  to  that  office.  How 
then  is  the  prophet  and  apostle  to  be  reconciled  ?  By  supposing,  I  believe,  that 
those,  who  are  now  priests  in  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  and  not  in  the 
letter,  shall  so  offer ;  and  not  that  the  Levites  shall  be  again  brought  back  to 
Palestine,  in  order  to  satisfy  such  expressions.  Besides,  even  in  tlie  prophet, 
we  have  the  distinction  sufficiently  kept  up.  At  ver.  16  of  this  chapter,  and 
ver.  2  of  the  following,  they  who  fear  the  Lord,  not  the  mere  Jew,  are  those 
who  are  to  be  preserved  :  and  this  will  apply  just  as  well  to  a  pious 
Christian,  as  it  could  at  any  time  to  a  pious  Jew.  In  this  prophet,  therefore, 
we  have  no  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  Again,  in  Haggai,  chap, 
ii.  6 — 9,  we  have  similar  intimations  of  the  coming  of  Christ ;  but,  in  no 
case,  any  of  the  rcs'oration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine. 

t  Rom.  ii.  28,  29;  iii.  30;  iv.  11,  12.   (Jal.  iii.  29. 
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thus  stated  by  him  in  Heb.  vii.  12:  "For  the  priesthood 
being  changed,  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  in  the 
law."  And  in  ver.  18,  the  reason  is  thus  given  :  "  For  there 
is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the  commandment  going  before,  for 
the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof:"  i.  e.  The  theo- 
cratical  system  being  totally  unsuitable  to  the  wants  of  man- 
kind generally,  or  to  any  thing  like  the  system  which  prevailed 
under  Melchisedec,  it  has  been  changed. 

According  to  our  principle,  therefore,  which  is  but  an 
echo  of  that  propounded  by  St.  Paul,  we  must  not,  after 
the  Theocracy  has  manifestly  come  to  an  end,  interpret  pro- 
phetical declarations,  using,  it  may  be,  terms  which  had  been 
applied  under  that  state,  in  their  literal  or  theocratical  sense  ; 
because  a  change  being  made  in  the  law,  its  terms  must  now 
be  taken  in  a  new  sense  and  bearing ;  in  the  newness  of  the 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.  I  have  been  the 
more  particular  on  this  point,  because  it  has  proved  a  rock  on 
which  most  of  the  commentators  have  foundered,  notwith- 
standing the  care  taken  by  the  Apostle  to  provide  against  it. 
That  Jews  should  err  in  this  respect,  is  just  what  might  be 
expected  ;  and  in  them  it  manifests  consistency  at  least :  but 
that  Christians  should,  is  perfectly  astonishing  ;  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  reason  that  can  be  assigned,  unless  it  be,  that 
prejudice  and  hypothesis  are  far  more  potent  than  people 
generally  are  willing  to  allow.     But  to  proceed — 

I  pass  over  vers.  17,  18,  19,  as  containing  nothing  but 
what  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  one.  In  ver.  20,21,  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  truth  is  pointed  out ;  and,  as  this 
falls  within  the  times  of  the  new  dispensation,  it  must  signify 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  This  last  chapter  of  Zechariah  is 
certainly  the  most  difficult  of  any  to  be  found  among  his 
writings,  and  it  is  one  which  is  often  cited  to  prove  that 
the  Jews  shall  again  be  restored  to  Palestine.  According 
to  my  view  of  it,  however,  it  has  no  such  signification  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  contains  one  of  the  most  particular  and  animating 
predictions  of  the  final  prevalence  of  Christianity,  any  where 
to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ.  It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that 
I  have  given  new  interpretations  to  some  of  the  passages 
adduced.  My  defence  is  :  I  have  given  those  only  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  required  by  the  context.  Infallible  and 
authoritative  interpretations  1  know  not  where  to  find,  unless 
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it  be  in  those  places  of  Scripture  which  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  its  context  shews  to  be  parallel.  These  I  have  used 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  and  I  trust  it  will  be  found,  that  I 
have  not  been  rash  in  availing  myself  of  their  assistance. 
If  I  have  passed  more  rapidly  over  the  preceding  chapters  of 
this  prophet,  it  has  been,  because  I  believed  no  real  diffi- 
culty presented  itself. 

A  question  may  now  arise  as  to  the  interpretation  of  those 
passages  generally  in  which  the  Jev^^s  are  addressed,  either  in 
their  own  proper  title  o^ children  of  Israel,  Jews,  or  in  the  figu- 
rative one  o^  Jerusalem,  Ziott,  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  7ny  people, 
&c.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  are  such  places  to  be  under- 
stood ?  In  their  primitive  and  proper  sense,  or  in  one  in 
some  respects  analogous  ?  I  answer  :  This  will  depend  upon 
circumstances,  fcr  the  following  reasons  :  1.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  that  even  during  the  times  of  the  Theocracy,  all 
were  not  Israel  that  were  of  Israel.  In  a  state  founded 
for  the  most  part  upon  religious  considerations,  religious 
faith  and  conduct  in  individuals  were  circumstances  not  to  be 
overlooked.  For  example,  all  who  came  out  of  Egypt  had 
received  the  general  promise  of  being  put  in  possession  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Yet  the  fact  is,  not  one  of  those  who 
had  arrived  at  maturity,  if  we  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  not 
even  Moses  himself,  was  permitted  to  set  a  foot  in  that  happy 
land.  And  why?  They  fell  through  unbelief.  They  for- 
feited the  condition  on  which  the  promise  rested  ;  and,  on  that 
account,  they  died  in  the  wilderness.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  all  those  who  perished,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  judges  and  kings  of  Israel.  The  same  cause  brought 
about  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  finally  the  overthrow  of 
the  .Jewish  polity.  There  was,  consequently,  always  to  be 
found  among  this  people,  a  party  who  had  no  right  whatso- 
ever either  to  the  title  of  Israelite,  or  to  any  of  the  privileges 
depending  thereon  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  Isaiah  styles  them 
rulers  of  Sodom,  and  people  of  Gomorrah,*  Jerusalem  a 
harlot,  its  inhabitants  murderers,  its  princes  rebellious,  com- 
panions of  thieves,  and  even  the  adversaries  of  the  Lord. 
Now,  let  it  be  asked  :   Are  these   persons   in   any  way  so 

*  Chap.  i.  9.     See  also  Euseb.  Dcnionst.  Evang.  lib.  ii.  capp.  iii.  iv. 
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situated  as  to  entitle  them  to  expect  the  covenanted  mercies 
of  God?  The  answer,  I  think,  must  be:  Certainly  not. 
They  are  rebels  to  all  intents  and  purposes :  all  they  can 
expect  from  God  must  be  punishment.  To  this  effect  are  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  in  the  chapter  cited  :  "  Ah,  I  will  ease  me 
of  mine  adversaries,  and  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies :  and 
I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy 
dross,  and  take  away  all  thy  tin.  . .  .  And  the  destruction  of 
the  transgressors  and  of  the  sinners  shall  be  together,  and 
they  that  forsake  the  Lord  shall  be  consumed."  But,  it  is 
added,  "■  Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  con- 
verts with  righteousness."  I  think  we  may  conclude,  then, 
that,  even  during  the  Theocracy,  he  was  not  a  Jew  who  was 
one  outwardly ;  neither  luas  that  circumcision  which  was  out- 
ward in  the  flesh.  But  he  was  a  Jeio  who  was  one  inwardly  ; 
and  circumcision  was  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not 
merely  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  was  not  of  men,  but  of 
God.*  I  say,  the  nature  of  the  case  was  such,  that  nothing- 
short  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  could  constitute  a  child  of 
Abraham,  even  at  this  time:  the  Jews  generally,  indeed, 
imagined  quite  the  contrary ;  but  against  them  may  all 
the  prophets,  beginning  with  Moses  and  ending  with  the 
last  inspired  writer,  be  cited,  in  direct  and  unequivocal  con- 
demnation. To  an  attentive  reader  of  the  prophets,  it  will 
appear  that  tivo  parties  among  the  Jews  are  constantly  ad- 
dressed ;  one,  against  which  threats  are  denounced,  and 
which  we  generally  find  executed  :  another,  to  which  pro- 
mises of  blessings  both  spiritual  and  temporal  are  made;  and 
these  we  see  as  invariably  realised.  In  interpreting  the 
prophets,  therefore,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  these  dis- 
tinctions :  a  little  care  will  always  enable  us  to  discover  to 
which  of  these  parties  their  admonitions  are  directed  ; 
and,  when  this  is  ascertained,  we  must  interpret  accordingly. 
Instances  are  to  be  found,  I  know,  in  which  the  transitions 
are  rapid  ;  but  when  we  are  apprised  of  this,  and  have  been 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  their  mode  of  writing,  no  difficulty 
whatever  will  arise  from  it.  The  order  usually  taken  is,  to 
commence  with  threats  against  the  disobedient ;  and,  when 

*  See  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Deut.  x.  6  ;  xxx.  6,  &c. 
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these  have  been  delivered,  then  to  turn  to  the  better  part,  and 
to  afford  them  the  consolations  which  have  been  always  an- 
nexed to  true  religion.  An  example  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  whole  book  itself  too  is  of 
this  sort :  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters  proceed  generally 
with  predictions  of  vengeance,  with  a  few  instances  of  pro- 
mises interspersed  ;  the  last  twenty-six  are  more  particularly- 
charged  with  blessings  for  the  believers,  occasionally  also 
interspersed  with  threatenings. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  we  must  determine  by  the  context, 
whether  the  terms  Jeio,  Israel,  Jerusalem^*  Zion,-\  my  people, 
&c.,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense.  These  titles 
themselves  will  determine  nothing  here  ;   but  I  know  of  no 

*  See  Mr.  Ilorne's  Index  of  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Scripture, 
Introd.  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  543.  edit.  6. 

f  We  have  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  misapplication  of  Scripture  with 
regard  to  this  rule,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon,  some 
years  ago,  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, '  on  Jer.  xxx.  17:  "  This  is 
Zion,  whom  no  man  seeketh  (tj'tei\"  The  chapter  evidently  commences  with 
a  promise  of  return  from  the  captivity.  See  v.  2.  This  captivity,  we  know, 
was  intended  to  purge  away  the  dross  of  Zion,  and  to  take  away  all  her  tin. 
(Is.  i.  25).  But  in  the  event,  the  idolaters  of  Zion  joined  the  idolaters 
of  Babylon ;  and  a  few,  a  mere  remnant,  returned,  who  still  preferred 
Jerusalem  and  its  services.  This  remnant,  according  to  another  prophet,  was 
brought  through  the  fire  of  affliction,  and  refined,  in  order  tliat  they  should 
offer  to  the  Lord  an  oflering  in  righteousness  (Zech.  xiii.  9).  Zioii  is,  here, 
therefore,  put  for  the  true  Church,  or  believing  part  of  the  Jews,  who  were  to 
be  brought  out  of  captivity.  At  page  20  of  the  sermon,  he  says  :  "  On 
belialf  of  the  unhappj/  Jews,  no  such  effort,  yea,  no  effort  at  all,  has  been  ever 
made  :  no ;  they  may  be  left  to  perish."  He  adds :  "  Thei/  are  the  Zion, 
whom  no  man  seeketh  after."  And,  generally,  the  sermon  proceeds  on  the 
assumption,  that  this  title  is  applicable  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  this  day. 
To  this  I  strongly  object.  Jeremiah  applied  the  term  in  no  such  sense.  For 
the  idolaters  of  Babylonia  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  consolations; 
much  less  did  he  term  them  the  Zion  of  God.  The  infidel  Jews  are  now 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  :  they  are  no  part  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel;  but  have  been  formally  rejected  :  and  St.  Paul  accordingly  affirms, 
that  they  iiave  been  broken  off";  St.  Peter,  that  they  are  not  a  people ;  and 
St.  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  they  are  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  Mr. 
Simeon's  view  of  the  subject  is  that  held  by  the  Jews  themselves  ;  and  is  far 
more  likely  to  contribute  to  harden  their  hearts,  than  to  bring  them  to  the 
faith  of  Christ. 

'  University  Sermons,  &c.  *  London,  1828. 
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case  in  which  the  context  will  not  easily  supply  the  needful 
information.  Having  established  this  principle  then,  let  us 
now  see,  how  it  will  bear  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  This  doctrine  is,  I  believe,  mostly 
held  in  this  sense,  namely,  that  the  Jews,  unbelievers  in 
Christ  as  they  now  are,  will  sometime  be  restored  to  Pales- 
tine ,• — that  the  promises  in  which  this  doctrine  is  found  are 
made  to  them  as  a  nation  of  Jev;s,  independently  of  any 
other  consideration.  My  first  remark  is :  1  know  of  no 
passage  to  be  found  in  any  part  either  of  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  it  is  unequivocally  stated  that  the  Jews 
shall  again  be  restored  to  Palestine  ;  and  my  second,  that  if 
there  is,  and  that  directed  to  the  Jews  in  a  state  of  unbelief 
and  absolute  rejection  from  the  covenanted  mercies  of  God,  we 
have  something  remarkably  anomalous,  and  apparently  too 
inconsistent  ever  to  have  come  from  the  prophets  of  Israel. 
But  let  us  see  some  of  the  passages  usually  appealed  to  in 
support  of  this  doctrine.  In  Deut.  xxx.  1 — 5,*  it  is  said,  we 
have  a  most  clear  prediction  of  the  future  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine.  See  the  place.  My  answer  is :  This 
prophecy  has  been  applied,  b^  inspired  authority,  to  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Dan.  ix.  II.  "Therefore, 
the  curse  is  poured  upon  us,  and  the  oath  that  is  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  because  ive  have  sinned 
against  him."  And  verse  13  :  "As  it  is  written  in  the  law  of 
■  Moses,  all  this  evil  is  come  upon  ns,"  &c.  From  verse  24  to 
the  end,  we  have  the  answer  to  Daniel's  prayer,  which  in- 
deed contains  much  more  than  even  he  had  prayed  for,  viz. 
the  gift  and  sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  with  the  termination 
of  the  Jewish  polity.  At  verse  25,  the  restoration  of  Jeru- 
salem is  mentioned,  which  necessarily  includes  the  return 
from  Babylon.  The  same  prophecy  is  again  referred  to  in 
Nehemiah,  chap.  i.  8,  9,  &,c. ;  and  Ezra,  ix.  7.  This  pro- 
phecy, therefore,  is  so  far  from  promising  any  thing  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  that  it  actually  does  the  very 
reverse  :  it  threatens  them  with  punishment  in  the  case  of 
their  committing  sin,  but  promises  mercy  upon   their  sin- 

*  See  also  the  parallel  places.    Lev.  xxvi.  33.    Deut.  iv.  26;   xxviii.  64. 
and  Jer.  xv.  14  ;   xvi.  13  ;  evidently  relating  to  the  captivity. 
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cerely  repenting;  and  in  this  sense  has  it  been  taken  by  the 
inspired  writers  above  cited.*  In  the  second  place,  these 
authorities  restrict  this  prediction  to  the  times  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  and  not  to  any  future  restoration  of  the 
Jews.  We  may  leave  this  prophecy,  therefore,  as  affording 
a  most  decisive  testimony  against  this  doctrine  of  Jewish 
restoration  to  Palestine. 

Another  place  pointed  out  as  decisive  on  this  question,  is 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  I  remark  :  This  prophecy  was  most  likely 
written  in  Babylon  ;  and  this  is  evident  from  verse  17  : 
**  Son  of  man,  when  the  house  of  Israel  dwelt  in  tJieir  orvn  land, 
they  defiled  it,'"  &c. ;  which  could  hardly  have  been  written 
in  Palestine.  The  return  promised  here,  therefore,  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  return  from  the  captivity.  And,  if  we  read  and 
examine  this  and  the  two  following  verses,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  prophecies  of  Moses  just  alluded  to,  and  explained  by 
inspired  authority  as  relating  to  the  captivity,  &,c.  are  again 
cited.  This  restoration,  therefore,  as  before,  is  not  uncondi- 
tional ;  nor  is  it  future,  for  the  reasons  already  given. 

Another  prediction  is  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16,  &c.  in  which  we 
are  told,  that  the  two  houses  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  shall 
be  united,  carried  back  to  their  own  land,  have  one  king, 
and  be  no  more  separated.  The  interpretation  put  upon  this 
prophecy  rests  principally  on  the  assumption,  that  the  house 
of  Israel,  or  Ephraim,  including  the  ten  tribes,  never  did 

*  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  tliat  the  places  here  referred  to 
contain  any  particular  prophecy ;  but  only  general  declarations,  as  to  the 
punishments  or  blessings  which  should  fall  upon  the  Jews,  in  case  of  their 
disobedience  or  obedience  respectively.  The  statements  begin  at  chap, 
xxvii.  of  Deut.,  and  end  with  chap.  xxx.  10.  That  they  should  be  driven 
out  of  that  land  by  their  enemies,  and  carried  into  captivity,  was  but  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  disobedience ;  because  the  tenure  of  Canaan  was  with 
them  a  part  of  God's  covenant:  and,  upon  his  deserting  them,  their  enemies 
must  necessarily  prevail,  since  they  were  neither  a  numerous  nor  a  warlike 
nation.  The  prophets,  Daniel,  &c.  therefore  cite  this  Scripture,  rather  to 
shew  the  justice  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  them  for  transgression,  than 
for  any  thing  else :  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  cited  witli  reference  to  the 
final  rejection  of  the  Jews;  for  this  was  done  in  consequence  of  their  ini- 
quity, and  in  direct  accordance  witii  its  declarations  :  in  this  respect  too  may 
its  promissory  part  also  be  cited  with  regard  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 
Messiah  tiieir  Prince ;  but,  as  in  this  case  the  Theocracy  has  ceased,  no  pri- 
vilege formerly  possessed  in  Canaan,  as  a  country,  can  be  expected  by  them  : 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  there  is  now  no  difterence  in  any  case. 
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return  to  Palestine ;  but  is  yet  to  be  discovered  and  brought 
back,  when  this  supposed  restoration  is  to  take  place.  IMy 
remark  is:  This  assumption  is  without  foundation  ;  and,  all 
the  probability  we  have  is  against  it.  It  is  true,  we  are  no 
where  formally  told,  that  persons  of  all  the  twelve  tribes 
returned  at  the  general  delivery  from  Babylon  ;  but  we  have 
every  reason  for  believing  that  this  was  the  fact.  Judah, 
Benjamin,  and  Levi,  with  the  Nethinims,  we  are  told,  did 
return ;  and  we  are  further  told,  that  after  the  captivity  the 
Jews  dwelt  in  their  several  cities.  Neh.  xi.  3.  But  as  this 
is  a  remarkable  passage,  it  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
stands  thus  :  "  But  in  the  cities  of  Judah  dwelt  every  one  in 
his  possession  in  their  cities  (to  wit),  Israel,  the  priests,  and 
the  Levites,  and  the  Nethinims,  and  the  children  of  Solomon's 
servants.'^  By  the  cities  of  Judah  may  be  understood,  only 
those  cities  which  lay  within  the  limits  ascribed  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah;  and  in  this  sense  the  words  are  often  taken.  If 
so,  then  did  the  children  of  Benjamin  also  take  up  their 
residence  in  the  cities  which  belonged  to  this  tribe  :  fur  no 
one  will  deny,  that  this  tribe  returned  from  the  captivity. 
But  this  cannot  be  true:  Every  one,  it  is  said,  dwelt  in  his 
possessio7i,  i.  e.  in  the  possession  proper  for  his  tribe,  as  far 
as  that  was  practicable.  Benjamin,  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
bability, resided  in  his  own  paternal  inheritance.  But  why 
is  it  said  cities  of  Judah?  Because,  I  suppose,  the  supreme 
rule  was  now  vested  in  the  house  which  formerly  went  under 
that  name,  and  was,  without  doubt,  carried  on  in  Jeru- 
salem. And,  for  these  reasons:  1.  Prophecy  had  declared 
that  they  should  be  under  David  their  king ;  and  he  was  of 
this  house.  2.  Samaria  was  held  by  Sanballat  and  his 
companions.  That  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  therefore,  which 
ever  after  the  separation  under  Rehoboam  had  been  termed 
Israel,  could  not  now  be  occupied  by  the  Jews.  The  general 
name  o^  Judah  was,  therefore,  more  likely  to  prevail,  when 
speaking  of  the  state,  than  that  of  Israel.  It  is  also  said,  ib. 
V.  20.  **  And  the  residue  of  Israel,  of  the  priests,  and  the 
Levites,  were  in  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  every  one  in  his  in- 
heritance." We  may  conclude  then,  that  every  one  was  in 
his  inheritance,  as  far  as  that  was  practicable.  It  is  here 
said,  however,  The  residue  of  Israel,  Sec.  which,  I  think,  must 
mean  the  residue  of  the  whole  captivity  of  Israel ;  otherwise, 
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it  will  be  difficult  to  say,  why  the  word  Israel  is  at  all  in- 
troduced, either  here  or  in  ver.  3.  just  noticed.  There  are, 
however,  other,  and  I  think  very  strong,  reasons  for  sup- 
posing, that  by  this  term  must  be  meant  a  residue  of  all  the 
tribes.  In  Ezra,  iii.  1,  we  are  told,  "the  children  of  Israel 
were  in  the  cities,"  and  "  the  people  gathered  themselves 
together  as  one  man  to  Jerusalem;"  and  at  vi.  16,  "The 
children  of  Israel,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and  the  rest 

of  the  children  of  the  captivity,  kept  the  dedication,  &c 

and  offered  at  the  dedication  ....  for  a  sin-offering  for  all 
Israel,  twelve  he-goats,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 

of  Israel And  the  children  of  Israel,  which  were  come 

again  out  of  the  captivity,  &c.  separated  themselves  ....  to 
seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  kept  the  feast,"  8vc.  And, 
again,  viii.  35,  "  The  children  of  those  that  had  been  carried 
away,  which  were  come  out  of  the  captivity,  offered  burnt- 
offerings  unto  the  God  of  Israel,  twelve  bullocks,  for  all 
Israel  ....  twelve  he-goats  for  a  sin-offering,"  &ic.  And  at 
X.  5,  Ezra  makes  the  chief  priests,  the  Levites,  and  all  Israel, 
to  swear,  &c.  Again,  Neh.  xii.  47,  all  Israel,  in  the  days  of 
Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah,  gave  the  portions  of  the  singers, 
&.C.  I  may  now  ask :  How  was  it  possible  twelve  he-goats 
could  be  offered  for  all  Israel,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes,  if  only  two,  or  three  tribes  at  farthest,  were  present; 
for  no  one  will  argue,  that  these  offerings  could  be  made  by 
proxy  ? 

The  context,  however,  clearly  determines  the  matter : 
They  were  the  children  of  Israel,  which  were  come  again 
out  of  the  captivity,  who  had  separated  themselves  to  seek 
the  Lord,  and  who  kept  the  feast.  Some  of  every  tribe, 
therefore,  must  have  been  present;  and,  by  the  terms  Israel, 
all  Israel,  the  children  of  the  captivity,  S^c.  these  are  most  cer- 
tainly meant.  On  any  other  supposition,  the  context  is  in- 
explicable. We  may  now  suppose,  therefore,  that  some  out 
of  every  tribe  returned  from  Bayblon  at  the  liberation  from 
the  captivity.  Let  us  see  how  the  New  Testament  will  bear 
out  this  notion.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have, 
xxvi.  7,  "  Unto  which  (promise)  our  tivclve  tribes,  instantly 
serving  God  day  and  night  (not  in  a  state  of  heathenism,  and 
undiscovered),  hope  to  come."  So  St.  James,  i.  1,  "James, 
a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  twelve 
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tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad,  greeting."  "  My  brethren, 
count  it  all  joy,"  &c.  These  last,  I  think,  must  have  been 
persons  out  of  all  the  tribes,  who  had  embraced  Christianity. 
And  so,  in  each  case,  have  the  terms  of  prophecy  literally 
been  complied  with,  "A  remnant  has  been  saved;"*  and, 
the  seed  of  Israel  has  not  Jailed  before  the  Lord.  And,  in 
this  sense  are  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  be  understood,  Rom. 
xi.  5,  "  Even  so  then  at  this  present  time  also,  there  is  a 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace."  That  is,  as  I 
understand  it :  God  has  not  purposely  cast  away  his  people  ; 
the  fact  declares  the  contrary  :  for  there  is  at  this  present 
time  in  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  a  remnant  to  be  found,  out 
of  every  tribe.  Then,  again,  at  ver.  26,  after  certain  prelimi- 
naries, ALL  Israel  shall  be  saved,  i.  e.  in  addition  to  those 
who  are  now  saved  by  the  faith. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  must  appear,  that 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing,  that  only  ttvo 
tribes  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
but  a  remnant  of  them  all,  occasionally  styled  Israel,  and 
said  to  be  resident  in  the  cities  of  Judah:  and,  if  so,  the 
opinion  that  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16,  &c.  refers  to  some  future  re- 
storation is  so  far  untenable.  Let  us  now  examine  it  a  little 
more  particularly.  In  verses  16  —  20,  we  are  shewn  by  a 
very  significant  act,  that  the  two  houses  of  Israel  are  to  be 
united;  and,  at  ver.  22,  &c.  it  is  said,  in  explanation,  "I 
will  make  them  one  nation  in  the  land  upon  the  mountains 
of  Israel ;  and  one  king  shall  be  king  to  them  all:  and  they 
shall  be  no  more  two  nations,  neither  shall  they  be  divided  into 
tivo  kingdoms  any  more  at  all."  "  Neither  shall  they  defile 
themselves  any  more  with  idols,  8cc and  David  my  ser- 
vant shall  be  king  over  them,"  Sec.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  facts,  that  after  the  return  from  Babylon, 

*  Isa.  vii.  3,  margin;  x.  21,  22 ;  xi.  11,  16;  xlvi.  3.  Jer.xv.  11  ;  xxiii.  3  ; 
xxxi.9,  where  Ephraim  is  named  among  them.  Ezek.  vi.  8 — 10;  xiv.  22.  Joel, 
ii.  32,  Amos,  v.  15,  the  remnant  of  Joseph.  Micah,  ii.  12  ;  v.  3,  7,  8,  the 
first  Apostolic  Church,  Zeph.  iii.  13 — 20.  So  Justin  Martyr:  Uulaloi  St  xa' 
laiA.a.^iif,  i^ovTi;  rov  "TTct^a,  roZ  &i/>u  Xiyov  "hia,  ruv  wja(pj?T&>v  ?ragaS»9£i"ra  alreiii,  x,a) 
«£/  TT^oahoxriffCiVTii  tov  X^iittov,  va^a.yiv'ofi.iMov  ityvoriirccv,  -vXhv  'OAirflN  TINrjN,  eSf 
•r^oiiTn   T«   ayiov    vr^oip-zirixiv    •rvivf/.a.   dia    iiiraitiu   ffu^wiff^ai.       (cap.     i.     9.    Apol. 

p.  102.  ed.  Grubbc).  On  tliis  subject  the  primitive  Fathers  are  strong  and 
clear. 
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and  when  occupying  the  Holy  Land,  the  .Tews  literally  became 
one  willed  people ;  and  that  since  that  period  they  have  never 
been  divided.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  they  have  not  since 
that  time  defiled  themselves  with  idols.  So  far  the  events 
correspond  exactly  with  the  prediction.  In  the  next  place, 
they  have  had  no  temporal  king,  nor  in  this  sense  could 
David,  after  that  period,  be  their  king.  If  any  king  at  all 
was  recognised  under  this  title,  it  must  have  been  the 
spiritual  David,  or  Christ :  and,  as  the  promises  with  which 
this  portion  of  Scripture  abounds,  must  have  been  made  to 
the  spiritual  part  of  the  community,  in  this  sense  must  the 
reign  of  David  be  necessarily  understood.  It  is  further  said, 
that  "  they  shall  dwell  in  the  land  that  I  have  given  unto 
Jacob  my  servant,  wherein  your  fathers  have  dwelt ;  and 
they  shall  dwell  therein,  even  they,  and  their  children,  and 
their  children's  children  ybr  ever:  and  my  servant  David 
shall  be  their  prince  for  ever."  (Ver.  25.)  I  think  we  may 
conclude,  without  further  inquiry,  that  the  reign  of  David 
must  here,  as  before,  be  considered  as  spiritual.  The  term 
for  ever,  therefore,  will,  in  this  context,  give  us  no  sort  of 
trouble.  In  the  next  place,  their  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  immediately  after  the  captivity,  to  which  this  pas- 
sage seems  to  refer,  as  well  as  those  already  noticed,  is 
nothing  more  than  what  we  may  have  expected.  It  is  an 
event  foretold  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  this  prophet  (Ezekiel), 
and  others,  in  places  almost  innumerable  :  it  is  what  the 
Jews  residing  in  Babylon  must  have  expected  ;  and  it  is 
what  all  who  chose  to  return  witnessed.  But,  how  it  may 
be  asked,  could  they  be  said  to  dwell  therefor  ever,  since  the 
fact  of  their  expulsion  proves  the  contrary  ?  My  answer  is  : 
Were  the  English  Bible  the  only  book  we  have  here  to  do 
with,  this  question  would  present  very  great  difficulties  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Let  us,  therefore,  recur  to  the  original. 
The  word  translated  here  by  the  English  wordsybr  ever, 
is  Dbi2J"iy,  ad'Olum,  i.  e.  usque  ad  or  in  sccculum;  or  the 
Greek  ilg  rhv  aiciva.  Now,  if  we  turn  back  to  the  original 
grant  of  this  land  to  Abram,  Gen.  xiii.  15,  we  shall  find 
that  this  is  the  very  term  used  ;  and  that  it  is  translated  by 
the  authors  of  the  Septuagint,  by  swg  aluvog.  And  in  chap, 
xvii.  8,  0^1*3?  n-invh,  for  a  possession  o^  the  period  thus  desig- 
nated :  Sept.  sig  %cira.6y}fiiv  aidjvm.  The  same  term  obir,  olam, 

s 
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is  constantly  applied  to  the  statutes  of  the  law,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  which  belonged  to  the  Theocracy.  Now,  if 
provision  was  made  by  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  for  the 
termination  of  this  system,*  which  is  the  fact,  this  term 
cannot  be  equivalent  to  the  English  one Jo}'  eve?':  and  so  we 
find,  Deut.  xv.  17,  it  is  applied  to  the  life-time  of  a  servant; 
and  in  1  Sam.  i.  22,  to  that  of  Samuel.  The  sense  of  the 
word  will,  therefore,  very  much  depend  upon  the  context  in 
which  it  is  used  :  when  applied  to  God,  it  will  of  necessity 
signify ^br  eve?'  or  eternal;  when  applied  to  men  or  things,  it 
must  be  taken  in  a  sense  suitable  to  such  adjuncts.  In  the 
passage  above  cited,  it  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  the  sense 
usually  ascribed  to  the  duration  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  how 
long,  short,  or  indefinite  soever,  that  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be.  The  sense  then  will  be,  They  shall  dwell 
therein,  sws  a}covog,-f  as  found  in  the  Alexandrine  copy  of  the 
Septuagint ;  that  is,  as  I  understand  it,  for  a  certain  space  of 
time,  which  is  to  be  defined  by  other  considerations  :  and,  as 
this  is  the  term  found  in  the  original  grant,  the  sense  which 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  it  there,  must  also  be  ascribed  to  it 
here.  What  that  is,  the  prophets  and  apostles  must  teach 
us ;  and  this  they  have  done,  in  shewing  us  when  this 
system  should  necessarily  end.  The  residence  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Canaan,  therefore,  after  the  captivity,  satisfied  the 
terms  of  this  prediction  in  every  point  of  view.  In  the  other 
case,  in  which  the  reign  of  the  spiritual  David  is  mentioned, 
the  subject  matter  is  sufficient  to  extend  tlie  signification  of 
the  term  beyond  that  of  the  Levitical  institutions  :  besides,  it 
is  not  customary  among  the  Orientals,  invariably  to  give  the 
same  term  the  same  signification,  when  occurring  more  than 
once  in  the  same  context ;  but  the  contrary  :  and  this  is  often 
done  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  expression,  however,  is  here 
changed  from  Dbi3J"15,  ad-olum,  to  Qbiljb,  leolam ;  and  this 
last  form  is  preserved  in  each  case,  when  the  reign  of  the 
spiritual  David  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  when  the  per- 
manency of  the  sanctuary  is  promised.  The  meaning  of  the 
first  is  evidently  up  to,  'ioj;,  or  usque  ad,  the  period  so  desig- 
nated :  the  other  is  mostly  used  in  a  more  extended  significa- 

*  Deut.  xviii.  15,  18.  Acts,  iii.  22 — 24;  vii.  37. 
f  See  Sclileusner,  sub  voce. 
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tion.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  terms  should  be  so 
changed  here ;  but,  if  a  different  sense  is  intended  to  be 
given,  the  reason  is  obvious.  I  vv^ould  not  press  verbal 
criticism  with  too  much  rigour  in  questions  of  this  kind  ;  but 
when  we  find  other  circumstances  conspiring,  it  would  surely 
be  blameable  to  omit  it. 

Again,  at  ver.  27,  it  is  said  :  "  iWj/  tabernacle  shall  he 
with  them  (in  the  preceding  verse,  evermore) :  yea,  I  will  he 
their  God,  and  they  shall  he  my  people."  It  may  be  objected : 
God's  tabernacle  has  not  remained  with  the  Jews  ever- 
more ;  nor  have  they  continued  to  be  his  people.  My  answer 
is :  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  either  of  these  things 
should  take  place,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  this  predic- 
tion. His  tabernacle  remained  with  the  true  Israelites,  the 
remnant  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul.  They  continued  to  be  his 
people  under  the  old  dispensation,  until  the  new  one  com- 
menced ;  and,  when  that  commenced,  as  the  same  Apostle 
has  testified,  this  remnant  composed  the  main  part  of  the 
first  Christian  churches.  This  objection,  therefore,  falls  to 
the  ground.* 

The  last  objection,  I  think,  that  can  be  raised  must  be : 
Times  like  these  predicted  by  the  prophet  have  never  been 
witnessed,  either  in  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  Church ; 
and,  therefore,  we  must  look  for  them  at  some  future 
period,  when  they  all  shall  be  fully  realised.  I  answer  :  This 
objection  has  already  been  noticed,  and  met  (p.  156).  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  predictions  of  Moses  respecting  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  it  was  to  flow  with  milk  and  honei/,  and  so 
on.  And  yet  the  Jews  as  a  nation  never  found  any  thing 
like  this  taking  place.  In  like  manner,  Christianity  promises 
to  its  professors  a  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  ; 
that  they  shall  be  filled  ivith  all  the  fulness  of  God;  that  the 
Spirit  heareth  witness  tvilhin  them,  that  they  are  the  children  of 
God,  and  so  on  :  but.  Where  shall  we  find  a  Christian  state, 

*  After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  quite  superfluous  to  examine  the 
modern  notion,  viz.,  that  the  Gentiles  cannot  generally  be  brought  into  the 
Church  until  tiie  Jews  shall  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  sent  out 
as  missionaries.  One  prophecy,  which  is  thought  sufficient  to  prove  this,  I 
will  notice  :  Micah,  v.  7 — 9.  I  remark  :  The  New  Testament  writers  have 
limited  the  time  in  which  this  was  to  be  fulfilled.  See  Matt.  ii.  G,  &c. 
Also  Eusebius,  Dem.  Evang.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4,  sect.  li. 
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Church,  or  even  family,  so  supremely  blest  ?  Probably  no 
where.  Yet  it  is  true,  that  Christianity  has  these  blessings 
to  bestow;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  ways  of  Divine 
wisdom  were,  even  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  loays  oj  pleasant- 
ness and  paths  of  peace :  and  also,  that  the  Canaan  of  Israel 
liad  provisions  such  as  to  bless  every  one  of  its  inhabitants 
in  a  way  exceeding  all  human  expectation  :  but  unhappily, 
in  each  case,  there  has  been  a  want  of  faith,  a  defective 
obedience,  a  murmuring,  unthankful,  and  rebellious  spirit. 
The  people,  not  the  system,  has  been,  in  every  case,  to 
blame;  although  thousands  of  individual  cases  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  the  blessedness  here  promised  has  been 
experienced  to  a  degree  almost  exceeding  credibility.  That 
peace,  which  passes  common  understandings,  has  been  felt, 
confessed,  and  demonstrated,  times  innumerable;  and  it  is  so 
still.  Those  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths  of  peace  have, 
under  both  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations,  cheered  the 
waning  days  of  many  a  servant  of  the  spiritual  David,  they 
do  so  now,  and  shall  do  so  even  to  the  end  of  time.  This,  then, 
will  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  revelation  in  every  case  which 
describes  the  true  Church,  —  the  state  of  the  true  believers, 
and  not  the  men  generally :  and  this  too,  I  will  maintain,  is" 
the  only  rational  way  in  which  such  a  Book  could  proceed; 
unless,  indeed,  divine  energies  were  forcibly  to  control  the 
unsteady  and  wayward  wills  of  all,  and  make  them  saints 
whether  they  would  or  no.  But,  in  this  case,  revelation 
would  be  unnecessary  ;  all  distinctions  between  virtue  and 
vice  would  necessarily  cease  ;  and,  consequently,  every  pro- 
vision of  rewards  or  punishments  would  be  at  an  end: — a 
system  of  things  which  reason  proclaims  cannot  take  place 
on  this  side  the  grave  ;  and  which  Scripture  as  constantly 
keeps  out  of  sight.  We  have  not  the  least  grounds,  therefore, 
for  suj)posing,  that  every  particular  mentioned  in  the  chapter 
above  cited  has  not  been  entirely  fulfilled ;  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  without  having  recourse  to 
a  future  restoration  of  infidel  Jews  to  Palestine. 

A  portion,  however,  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
chosen,  and  so  interpreted  by  some,  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  is  also  there 
taught.     Let  us  briefly  consider  it. 
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On  the  election  and  calling  of  the  Jews,  as  taught  hy  St. 
Paul  in  the  10th  and  llth  chapters  of' the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

In  chap.  X.  3,  we  have  the  principles  first  stated,  by  which 
the  rejection  of  Israel  was  effected,  as  formerly  remarked  : 
"For  they  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going 
about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  sub- 
mitted themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God.  For  Christ 
is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth."  Some  particulars  are  then  given  on  this  subject ; 
and  at  verse  II  it  is  said  :  "  For  the  Scripture  saith  :  WJto- 
soever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For  there  is 
710  difference  betiveen  the  Jeio  and  the  Greek;  for  the  same 
Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him.  For,"  it  is 
added,  "  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved."  From  these  passages,  I  think,  it  is  sufficiently  clear, 
that,  as  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  was  intended  to  be  made 
known  to  the  Gentiles,  who  should  also  receive  it;  all  the 
advantages  of  religion,  which  the  Jews  had  formerly  possessed 
exclusively,  had  now  been  proposed  to  all  men,  without  respect 
of  persons ;  faith  being  the  means,  and  the  only  means, 
proposed  as  introductory  to  their  attainment.  Every  religious 
privilege,  therefore,  had  now  been  equally  laid  open  to  all 
believers.  But  the  Jew,  in  refusing  to  receive  Christ  the 
real  end  of  the  law,  had  mistaken  the  Scriptures,  had  endea- 
voured to  establish  his  own  righteousness  independently  of 
that  proposed  by  God,  which  could  be  obtained  only  through 
faith  in  the  atonement. 

But  this  is  not  all :  St.  Paul  further  tells  us,  that  this 
obduracy  of  theirs  had  also  been  foretold.  "  But,"  adds  he, 
"  they  have  not  all  obeyed  the  Gospel.  For  Esaias  saith. 
Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report^*  (v.  16).  And  again 
(ver.  19,  20,  21)  :  "  But  I  say.  Did  not  Israel  know  ?  First 
Moses  saith,  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by  them  that 
are  no  people,    and  by  a  foolish  nation  I  will  anger  you.f 

*  See  Is.  liii.  where  the  rejection  and  death  of  Christ  are  plainly  foretold. 

t  Deut.  xxxii.iS — 43.  In  ver.  29,  QrT^inM,  their  latter  (end), I  believe 
alludes  to  the  end  of  their  polity;  and  in  consonance  with  this  view,  in  ver. 
43,  the  nations  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  with  his  people,  i.  e.  with  those  of 
the  Jews  who  should  believe.  This  chapter  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  pro- 
phecy of  tlie  defection  of  the  Jews,  and  of  their  consequent  rejection  by  God. 
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Esaias  is  very  bold,  and  saith,  I  was  found  of  them  that  sought 
me  not;  I  was  made  manifest  unto  them  that  asked  not  after 
me.  But  to  Israel  he  saith.  All  day  long  I  have  stretched 
forth  my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people."* 
I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  upon  this,  that  the  calling 
in  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  rejection,  as  well  as  the  disobe- 
dience, of  the  Jews,  were  plainly  foretold  by  the  prophets. 
Passages  to  this  effect  may  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite 
extent;  but  these,  explained  and  applied  as  they  are  here  by 
the  Apostle,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  reasonable 
person  on  this  subject.  We  may  then  conclude  thus  far, 
that  the  Jew  had  actually  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Church  of 
God,  through  unbelief.  The  Gentile  had  become  a  party  in 
the  true  Church,  through  faith  ;  and  both  these  things  had 
been  foreseen  and  predicted. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  drift  and  scope  of 
the  1 1th  chapter.  The  first  question  is :  "  \  say  then.  Hath 
God  cast  away  his  people  ?    God    forbid.     For   I   also   am 


*  It  is  impossible  lo  imagine  any  thing  more  explicit  on  this  subject  than 
Isaiah  is,  in  the  chapter  (Ixv.)  from  which  this  citation  is  made.  "  I  am 
sought,"  says  God  by  his  prophet,  "of  them  that  asked  not  for  me;  I  am 
found  of  them  that  sought  me  not :  I  said,  Behold  me,  behold  me,  unto  a 
nation  that  was  not  called  by  my  name :''  which  must  mean  the  Gentiles. 
Then  of  Israel,  he  says  :  "  I  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  unto  a 
rebellious  people,  which  walketh  in  a  way  that  was  not  good,  after  their  own 
thoughts."  (ver.  6.)  "  I  will  not  keep  silence,  but  will  recompense,  even 
recompense  into  their  bosom,"  &c.  Then  at  ver.  8,  the  remnant  to  be  saved 
is  mentioned  :  "  Destroy  it  not ;  for  a  blessing  is  in  it :  so  will  I  do  for  my 
servants'  sakes,  that  I  may  not  destroy  them  all.  And  I  will  bring  forth  a 
seed  out  of  Jacob,  and  out  of  Judah  an  inheritor  of  my  holy  mountuin%:  and 
mine  elect  shall  inherit  it,  and  my  servants  shall  dwell  there."  Here  we  have 
St.  Paul's  elected  remnant,  (ver.  11.)  "But  ve  are  they  that  forsake  the 
Lord,  that  forget  my  holy  mountain  ....  Therefore  will  I  number  you  to 
the  sword,  and  ye  shall  bow  down  to  the  slaughter :  because  when  I  called, 
ye  did  not  answer ;  when  I  spake,  ye  did  not  hear,"  &c.  Here  is,  certainly, 
a  most  clear  distinction  between  the  fate  of  the  believing  and  unbelieving 
Jews  :  the  one  party  is  termed  God's  elect;  while  the  other,  purely  through 
unbelief,  is  numbered  out  for  the  slaughter.  See  ver.  13 — 16,  to  the  same 
effect.  And  in  ver.  15,  we  are  told  that  God's  servants  are  to  be  called  by 
another  name.  Now  what  can  this  imply  ?  I  suppose  tlie  new  dispensation  ; 
and  this  supposition  the  context  conlirms.  (ver  17.)  "  Behold,  I  create  new 
heavens,  and  a  new  earth  :  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come 
into  mind."  This  chapter,  tiicrefore,  is  strictly  consonant  with  the  reason- 
ing of  St.  Paul ;  so  much  so,  that  it  will  admit  of  no  other  interpretation. 
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an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  which  he  fore- 
knew." Here,  I  think,  we  may  find  the  solution  of  all  the 
difficulty  before  us  :  we  shall,  therefore,  first  of  all,  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  Apostle's  mind  in  this  place. 

An  inattentive  reader  might  imagine  from  the  foregoing 
context,  that  God  had  systematically  and  intentionally  re- 
jected the  whole  posterity  of  Abraham,  and  that  without 
remedy.  But  no  :  the  Apostle  declares  he  meant  no  such 
thing;  and,  that  his  mind  may  not  possibly  be  misunderstood 
on  this  important  point,  he  adds :  God  forbid !  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  make  any  such  assertion ;  for  his  gifts  and  call- 
ings are  without  repentance  (ver.  29);  they  are  unchangeable, 
and  subject  to  no  caprice.  Christ  himself  was  sent  to  the 
Jews,  and  to  the  Jews  alone ;  he  was  purely  a  minister  of  the 
circumcision,  or  sent  only  to  the  circumcised  ;  and  we  the 
Apostles  were  commissioned  first  to  go  to  the  Jews,  and  se- 
condly to  the  Gentiles.  How  then  can  it  be  said,  that  God 
had  intended  to  cast  off  his  ancient  people,  when  it  is  quite 
evident  that  to  them  the  first  offers  were  made  ;  and  made  to 
them  because  they  were  of  the  house  of  Israel,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  fathers,  to  whom  the  promises  had  been  given. 
And  to  confirm  this  I  say :  "  I  also  am  an  Israelite,  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja>7iin."*  1,  who  am  one 
of  the  most  favoured  Apostles,  am  lineally  and  literally  an 
Israelite ;  and  I  look  upon  myself,  not  only  as  having  found 
this  inestimable  salvation,  but  I  am  commissioned  to  preach 
it  to  you  Israelites  first,  and  secondly  to  the  Gentiles.  Israel, 
as  such,  is  not  then  by  any  means  rejected:  no;  they  are 
still  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sake ;  and  this  is  the  most 
welcome  part  of  my  commission  to  them.  But,  further,  let 
me  ask  you.  Is  there  any  thing  new  in  this  ?  Was  not  the 
same  the  case  in  the  days  of  Elias ;  for,  although  the  nation 
had  to  an  amazing  degree  given  up  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
and  were  therefore  accused  as  idolaters  and  aliens  by  Elias, 
there  was  nevertheless  a  large  number  still  adhering  to  his 
worship,  and  these  he  had  not  rejected  ;  they  were  still  his 
people ;  and  they  were  his  through  his  covenanted  mercies 

*  SeeEusebius,  Demonst.  Evangel,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  iv.  &c.  See  also  the 
passages  of  Scripture  generally  which  speak  of  t/te  rcrmuint,  and  among 
these  Micali,  iv.  1 — 7. 
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in  Abraham.  The  same  is  the  case  now.  The  Jews  have 
generally  given  up  the  covenanted  mercies  of  God  ;  they  have 
gone  about  to  establish  a  new  religion  founded  on  their  own 
merits  and  righteousness;  and  so  far,  therefore,  just  as  ia 
the  days  of  Elias,  they  are  not  his  people;  and  because  they 
recognise  not  his  sovereignty.  But  still  there  is,  even  at 
this  time  a  remnant  accorditig  to  the  election  of  grace  *  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  the  end 
of  which  had  respect  to  Christ.  There  is,  even  now,  in  the 
rising  church,  a  very  considerable  number,  a  remnant  of 
Israel,  full  as  large  as  the  seven  thousand  was  in  the  days  of 
Ehas;  and  of  these  I  am  one.  Israel  then  (ver.  7)  generally 
has  not  attained  to  this  privilege ;  but  a  part  of  Israel,  and 
that  which  constitutes  the  true  elected  church,  has ;  and  the 
rest  have  become  blind  through  unbelief.  And,  I  ask,  has 
not  all  this  been  foreseen  and  foretold  ;  and  foretold  too  as 
resulting  from  the  same  cause, — namely,  unbelief?  (ver.  8,  9, 
10).  But,  further  (ver.  11),  this  blindness  will  not  for  ever 
separate  them  from  God.  Mercy  is  still  to  be  had  ;  God  is 
still  a  God  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin ; 
only  let  it  be  remembered,  mercy  must  be  sought  in  his  ap- 
pointed way;  that  is,  by  faith  in  Jesus.  The  consequence 
of  their  rejecting  this  faith,  however,  has  been,  our  turning 
to  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  has  ac- 
cordingly become  a  source  of  considerable  vexation  to  the 
Jews.  But,  granting  this,  and  putting  the  case,  that  the 
Gentiles  have  thus  been  made  believers,  and  the  world  in 
general  thus  far  benefited,  I  say,  will  not  their  return  be  an 
event  of  the  greatest  moment  and  blessedness  ?t     Who  will 

*  So  Eusebius,  Demonst.  Evang.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  §  xl.     Ow  jaovov  (tooSx^ov 

(Ma^»Ta<  x,a,i  A-roffToXoi  tou  2s/t?jo5  nf/.uv)  T>is  lauTuv  ^ti^as,  aXXa.  xitrup^oKrav  to 
T^offTi^iifiivov.    Touro  Ss   odiro   vdXiy   to  xaraXti^^lv  oiovu   to  ffVi^f/.a,  Tri;  a,<!ra'rraiinas 

TOU  luKui  yiyovi,  'Xfroifo;  i-r)  &ih  '((r^uovTa.  (Is.x.  21).  See  also  ib.  §  1.  and  liii. 
f  Ver.  12.  Tlieodoret  interprets  this  as  referring  to  past  time,  thus:  If, 
the  greater  part  of  them  remaining  unbelievers,  and  the  smaller  number  of  be- 
lievers carried  the  riches  of  the  knowledge  of  God  to  the  Gentiles,  it  is  evident 
that  if  all  had  believed,  they  would  have  been  the  means  of  far  greater  good 
to  mankind  generally.  For  more  easily  would  others  have  believed,  had  not 
they  contradicted,  but  had  with  us  preached  the  truth.     His  words  arc — 

El  yuQ  Tuv  ^Ktiivuv  aViarr,ffuvTU)v,  oi  i^  uvtojv  •ri'TifTivx.oris  tois  t^vti^i  Ttis  Sta/yvu- 
fix;  rev  irXoiiTov  Trpor^viyxav,  ^tjXevoTt  ToivTis  •riffrivffotvTts  ftsi^ivuv  aya^a/v  av^^u'Tois 
iyivovro   an    'T^i^ivoi-    pkit    yap    iTirTii/ov    iravrej,    ei/xiTi    toutmv    avTiXiyovraiv,    aXX» 

^lO"  hf^-Zf  T>)v  licXritiuxi  xn^uTTovTav-     And  Jeronic  ;  Si  pauci  corum  credentes, 
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not  rejoice  when  the  Jew,  who  now  blindly  resigns  his  birth- 
right, shall  come  back  to  the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of 
glory,  of  which  it  never  was  God's  intention  he  should  be 
deprived  ;  but  rather  that  he  should  be  the  first  both  to 
receive  and  to  enjoy  ?  This  is  the  question  I  daily  labour  to 
bring  before  them, — these  are  the  privileges  to  which  it  is 
my  object  to  raise  their  ambition,  being  as  I  am  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  yet  a  Jew  in  the  full  sense  of  that  terra. 
Now  let  me  ask  :  If  by  their  fall  the  nations  have  thus  been 
blessed,  will  not  their  rising  again  be  as  life  from  the  dead?* 
Will  it  not  be  something  like  the  return  of  the  prodigal  in 
the  Gospel,  a  theme  in  which  the  whole  family  on  earth  and 
in  heaven  will  rejoice?  Will  it  not  be  said.  This  my  son  was 
lost  and  is  found,  was  dead  and  is  alive?  Will  not  the  be- 
lievinor  church  throughout  the  world  acknowledge  this,  and 
make  it  a  subject  for  gratitude  and  praise  to  Almighty  God  ? 
Nor  let  the  Gentile  believer  boast,  for  he  stands  only  hy 
faith;  but  let  him  rather  learn,  that  the  Jew  fell  through 
unbelief;  and,  that  if  God  spared  not  his  first  adopted,  who 
thus  sinned  against  him,  neither  will  he  spare  his  second. 
Besides,  as  already  stated,  if  they  abide  not  in  unbelief,  they 
shall  be  brought  in  again,  which,  however,  will  not  take  place 
before  Christ's  kingdom  is  established  among  the  nations  :t 
and  (ver.  26)  so  shall  all  Israel  be  saved ;  as  it  is  written. 
The  deliverer  shall  come  from  Zion,  the  true  church, 
and  shall  yet  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  of  God  !  who  never  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  his  favours  either  the  Jew  or  the  Gentile.  The 
one  lost  his  privileges  by  refusing  to  retain  God  in  all  his 
thoughts;  the  other,  by  endeavouring  to  establish  his  own 
righteousness  :  yet  to  both  is  proposed  the  means  of  a  return, 
— namely,  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ :  and  for  each  is 
likewise  reserved  the  just  judgment  of  God,  if  he  refuse  to 
attend  to  this  proposal. 

omnes  vos  ad  salutem  vocarunt :  quaiuo  magis  si  omnes  credideiunt,  pro- 
dcsse  poterant  vobis  per  doctrinam." 

*  So  Jerome  :  "  Item  hac  (licit ;  quoniam  sicut  gcntes  per  fidem  as- 
sumpta;  sunt,  ita  etiam  Judii'i  si  crediderint,  ex  inortuis  ad  vitam  trausibiint." 
Theodoret  says,  that  upon  their  believing,  notliing  furtlicr  would  remain  to 
take  place;  but  the  general  resurrection. 

t  Cited  from  Luke,  xxi.  24. 
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We  have  nothing  here,  therefore,  in  any  case  intimat- 
ing a  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine ;  nor  which  places 
them,  in  any  sense,  in  a  situation  different  from  that  of  the 
Gentile.  All  here  rests  solely  on  the  mercy  of  God,  as  first 
revealed  in  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer,  in  whom  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,  and  to  be  realised  by 
faith,  which  had- been  equally  proposed  to  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  there  is  clearly  no 
difference. 

But,  to  return  to  our  investigations  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Another  passage  chosen  is  Ps.  cii.  13,  &.c.  "  Thou  shalt  arise 
and  have  mercy  upon  Zion;  for  the  time  to  favour  her,  yea, 
the  set  time  is  come."  My  remark  is  :  Nothing  can  be  more 
likely  than  that  this  Psalm  alludes  to  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon ;  and  that  it  was  written  there  about  the  close  of  the  times 
of  the  captivity.  The  set  time  of  that  captivity,  we  know,  was 
seventy  years  5  and  we  also  know,  that  this  is  the  only 
limited  captivity  to  which  this  Scripture  can  be  referred.  The 
parallel  passage  is  to  be  found  in  Zech.  i.  12 — 17,  which 
affords  an  ample  comment  on  it ;  and  one  upon  which  the 
I'eader  may  safely  rely.  If  any  argument  be  urged  from 
ver.  15,  where  it  is  said,  "  So  the  heathen  shall  fear  the  name 
(f  the  Lord,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth*  thy  glory."  My 
reply  is  :  The  utmost  period  to  which  this  can  be  extended 
must  be  the  Apostolic  age,  when  the  knowledge  of  Christ's 
power  was  brought  even  to  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  if, 
indeed,  it  be  at  all  necessary  to  carry  it  any  farther  forward 
than  the  times  of  the  delivery  from  the  captivity  and  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which  I  doubt.  The  Persian  kings, 
beginning  with  Cyrus,  and  ending  Avith  Artaxerxcs,  granted 
to  this  people  great  and  important  privileges,  and  to  these 
the  viceroys  and  others  their  enemies  were  compelled  to  give 
way,  and  to  contribute.  After  these,  Alexander  also  granted 
them  certain  favours;  and  his  successors  felt  their  power.  I 
do  not  see  any  necessity,  therefore,  here  to  look  forward  to 
any  indefinite  period  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy. 

*  So  in  the  second  Psalm,  ver.  2:  "  The  kings  of  the  earth,"  yiS  "^S^D. 
cii.  16,  ^iWn  "'pbXD'bs.  In  tlie  first  case,  the  reguli  surrounding 
Judea  seem  to  have  resisted  David's  claim ;  in  the  second,  the  Persian  kings, 
with  their  servants,  assisted  the  Jews. 
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As  I  know  of  no  instances  occurring  in  the  Prophets  more 
difficult  of  application  than  those  above  noticed,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  offer  any  thing  more  on  this  subject. 
Proceed  we  now,  therefore,  to  other  matter  connected  with 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy. 


SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  DOUBLE  SENSE  OF  PROPHECY,  &C. 

From  allusions  made  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  typical 
or  symbolical  character  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Old, 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  not  only  has  prophecy 
of  every  sort  a  double  sense,  but  also,  that  the  very  histories 
of  the  Old  Testament  will  admit  of  a  double  interpretation. 
Let  us  consider  how  far  these  notions  are  justifiable  :  and 
let  us  begin  with  prophecy.  Those  predictions,  to  which  we 
have  given  the  general  title  of  particular  propheci/,  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  admit  of  more  than  one  fulfilment.* 

*  In  Mr.  Forster's  book,  noticed  above,  we  have  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
"double  occow;p/Js///«t'Hi"  of  prophecy,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed  :  and,  as  Mr. 
Forster's  hypothesis  rests  very  much  on  this  as  a  principle,  it  may  be  worth 
wliile  to  see  what  he  has  to  advance  in  favour  of  it.  "  In  each  progeny,"  says 
he,  (p.  71,  first  vol.),  "  the  promise  of  Jehovah  has,  in  point  of  fact,  had  a 
double  accomplishment,  a  temporal  and  a  spiritual,"  &c.  Again,  at  p.  88, 
"  The  promise  to  Isaac  had,  in  point  of  fact,  first  a  temporal  fulfilment  in  the 
establishment  of  his  race  in  Canaan ;  and,  secondly,  a  spiritual  fulfilment  in 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah. . ,  .In  the  promise  to  Ishmael. , .  .there  seems  to 
be  just  reason  to  look  for  an  analogous  double  fulfilment ....  a  full  and  exact 
parallel  is  presented  in  the  appearance  of  Mahomet."  Let  us  see  how  this 
will  hold.  In  the  first  place,  then,  a  promise  is  certainly  made  to  Abraham, 
that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  See  Gen.  xii.  3 ; 
xviii.  18;  xxii.  18.  Acts,  iii.  23.  Gal.  iii.  8.  We  may  therefore  conclude  at 
once,  that  a  spiritual  blessing  was  here  intended.  Turn  now  to  Gen.  xiii. 
14 — 17,  and  there  we  shall  find  the  temporal  blessing,  or  the  promise  made, 
that  the  land  of  Canaan  shall  be  given  to  him  and  to  his  seed  for  ever.  See 
also  chap.  xii.  7;  xv.  18  ;  xvii.  8.  We  have  then  for  these  two  events  two 
distinct  promises,  and  these  given  on  more  occasions  than  one.  There  can 
be  no  necessity  here,  consequently,  to  give  a  double  interpretation  or  to  sup- 
pose a  double  accomplishment,  to  belong  to  any  one  of  these  promises;  both 
things  are  distinctly  promised,  and  both  have  been  distinctly  fulfilled.  In 
the  second  place,  as  there  is  no  necessity  wliatever  iiere  for  a  double  inter- 
prolation,  neither  can  there,  on  Mr.  Forster's  own  shewing,  in  the  case  of  the 
temporal  [)romise  made  to  Ishmael,  (no  spiritual  one  being  at  all  mentioned). 
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Take,  for  example,  the  predictions  respecting  our  blessed 
Lord,  that  he  was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin, — to  be  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  —  to  be  born 
at  Bethlehem,  —  to  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  —  to 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  many, — and  by  his  vicarious  suffering 
to  justify  many.  These  predictions,  I  think,  all  will  allow 
will  admit  of  only  one  application  and  sense.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  prediction  of  delivery  from  Egypt,  —  of 
tlie  possession  of  Canaan,  —  of  the  captivity  to  Babylon, — 
of  the  general  delivery  by  Cyrus  from  this,  —  of  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Jewish  polity,  —  the  opening  of  the  Church 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  innumerable  others. 

The  typical  part  of  the  ceremonial  law  involved,  not 
general,  but  particular,  prophecy.  It  all  shadowed  forth 
Christ  :*  its  acts  were  equivalent  in  bearing  to  verbal  decla- 
rations enouncing  the  same  things ;  and,  as  these  can 
admit  of  but  one  interpretation,  the  symbols  which  were 
their  equivalents  can  admit  of  no  more.f     A  most  admir- 

But,  Mr.  Forster  finds  certain  resemblances  in  the  cases  of  these  two  persons 
(Isaac  and  Ishmael),  which  he  terms  analogy  or  parallelism ;  and,  he  tlien 
argues,  that  as  these  remarkable  coincidences  appear  as  facts,  it  is  also 
probable,  that  as  Isaac's  promise  included  a  spiritual  dominion,  so  must 
that  also  given  to  Ishmael;  and,  by  way  of  confirmation  of  this,  he  offers  the 
consideration,  that  Ishmael  was  circumcised  just  as  Isaac  was,  i.  e.  both  re- 
ceived the  patriarchal  religion.  My  remark  is  :  If  we  are  to  argue  from  resein- 
hlances  only,  then  may  we  conclude,  that  a  counterfeit  and  a  genuine  coin 
have  equally  received  the  stamp  of  autliorily,  or,  that  an  impostor,  no  less  than 
a  true  prophet  —  the  wolf  in  wool,  just  as  much  as  the  true  member  of  Christ's 
sheepfold,  bears  about  him  the  mark  of  the  heavenly  Shepherd.  But  I  leave 
this  matter.  In  other  places  (pp.  130-31,  &c.)  we  are  told  that  we  must 
compare  the  promises  with  the  events,  &c.,  which  is  imobjectionable  when 
accompanied  with  the  other  considerations  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy  ;  but,  when  standing  alone,  it  will  constitute  nothing  more  than 
mere  resemblances,  which  may  occur  again  and  again,  and  so  leave  promises 
and  predictions  as  vague  and  pliable  as  any  theorist  on  earth  can  wish. 
Many  and  overwhelming  objections  may  be  opposed  even  to  Mr.  Forster's 
resemblances,  of  which,  however,  he  seems  not  to  be  aware ;  but  tliese  I 
leave  to  others  :  my  only  concern  is  with  Mr.  Forster's  principles,  and  these 
I  believe  are  fallacious. 

*  Col.  ii.  17;  Heb.  x.  1. 

f  We  meet,  however,  with  instances  of  apparently  double  interpretation 
in  the  Scripture  itself.  See  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10  ;  1  Tim.  v.  18,  cited  from  Deut. 
XXV.  4;  Gal.  iv.  22 — 26,  taken  from  Gen.  xviii.  10,  &c.  1  will  only  say, 
with  regard  to  these  and  similar  passages,  that  if  they  were  originally  given 
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able  comment  on  these  has  been  given  to  us  by  St.  Paul ; 
which,  upon  mature  consideration,  will,  I  think,  be  found 
to  concur  with  the  views  here  offered.  It  has  been  usual, 
however,  to  step  out  from  these  ceremonial  and  symbolical 
representations,  and  to  take  both  persons  and  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  Jews,  as  typical  also  of  Christ.  Moses,  we 
know,  was  in  many  respects  like  Christ  ;*  but  it  will  not 
hence  follow,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  that  he  was  therefore 
typical  of  Christ.  Nor  does  the  Scripture  allow  us  to  make 
even  David,  Solomon,  or  any  other  person,  mentioned  in  its 
pages,  typical  of  the  Messiah.  David,  it  is  true,  was  termed 
the  anointed,  or  Messiah  ;  and  so  was  every  priest,  prophet, 
and  king,  among  the  Jews.  David,  moreover,  held  the 
kingdom  which  was  peculiarly  Christ's :  but  then,  in  this 
sense,  he  was  only  Christ's  vicegerent,  not  a  type  of  him. 
David,  too,  in  many  of  his  Psalms,  passes  from  his  own 
sufferings  to  those  of  the  Messiah ;  from  his  own  conquests 
to  those  of  his  Lord ;  and  so  do  all  the  prophets :  it  is  a 
sort  of  writing  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures.  Our  Lord  often 
passes  on  from  the  circumstances  around  him,  to  those  of  a 
more  sublime  and  spiritual  nature,  as  in  his  address  about 
the  labourers  being  sent  into  God's  harvest.  But  these 
circumstances  cannot  be  cited  as  constituting  types :  there 
is  something,  undoubtedly  similar  in  the  circumstances,  and 
on  this  account  they  are  mentioned ;  but  they  are  not, 
therefore,    either   symbolical    or    typical.f      They    are    only 


as  symbolical,  like  Isaiah  and  bis  children  (Is.  viii.  18),  or  Ezekiel,  as  men- 
tioned above,  of  which  St.  Paul  had  authority  sufficient  to  determine,  then 
must  they  have  been  capable  of  receiving  one  fulfilment,  and  no  more.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  either  to  "  speak  particula7li/"  (Heb.  ix.  5)  or  definitively 
now,  on  many  of  the  things  intended  to  be  shadowed  out  by  the  ancient  sys- 
tem. Enough  seems  to  have  been  given,  on  this  subject,  for  the  edification 
of  the  Church  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  teachers  to  take  the  safe 
side  :  in  other  words,  while  they  anxiously  endeavour  to  inculcate  all  the 
truths  of  Scripture,  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  found  guilty  of  adding 
thereto,  by  recurring  to  the  dangerous,  but  plausible,  system  of  allegorising, 
which  indeed  proved  so  fruitful  a  source  of  error  in  primitive  times. 

*  See  the  parallel  cases  admirably  drawn  out  by  Eusebius,  Dem.  Evano-. 
lib.  iii.  §  ii. 

t  If  it  be  objected,  that  these  circumstances  are  often  termed  tj/pes  {ruTm) 
in  the  Scriptures  themselves;  e.  g.  1  Cor.  x.  6,  11,  &c.  I  answer:  My 
question  is  not  about  the  vnii-d,  but  the  t/iivf;  meant ;  and  I  shall  contend. 
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resemblances,  which  in  the  language  of  poets  would  be 
termed  similes. 

Some  arguments,  however,  have  been  offered  in  favour  of 
the  double  interpretation  of  prophecy  :  these  we  shall  now 
consider.  It  is  said,  then,  that  *'  throughout  the  whole  of 
prophetical  scripture,  a  time  of  retribution  and  of  vengeance 
on  God's  enemies  is  announced.  It  is  called  '  the  day  of  the 
Lord;'  '  the  day  of  wrath  and  slaughter,  of  the  Lord's 
anger,  visitation,  and  judgment ;'  'the  great  day;'  and  'the 
last  day.'  At  the  same  time,"  it  is  added,  "  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  this  kind  of  description,  and  the  same  expres- 
sions, which  are  used  to  represent  this  great  day,  are  also 
employed  by  the  prophets  to  describe  the  fall  and  punish- 
ment of  particular  states  and  empires ;  of  Babylon,  by 
Isaiah,  (ch.  xiii.);  of  Egypt,  by  Ezekiel,  (chap.  xxx.  2 — 4  ; 
xxxii.  7,  8) ;  of  Jerusalem,  by  Jeremiah,  Joel,  and  by  our 
Lord,  (Matt,  xxiv.)  ;  and  in  many  of  these  prophecies,  the 
description  of  the  calamity,  which  is  to  fall  on  any  particular 
state  or  nation,  is  so  blended  and  intermixed  with  that 
general  destruction,  which,  in  the  final  days  of  vengeance, 
will  invade  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  that  the  industry 
and  skill  of  our  ablest  interpreters  have  been  scarcely  equal 
to  separate  and  assert  them." 

There  is,  I  think,  only  one  objection  to  all  this,  which 
is :  That  it  states  too  much  in  the  outset.  It  takes  for 
granted,  that  certain  expressions  can  properly  refer  to  only 
some  one  great  event ;  and  then  it  states  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  is  applied  also  to  others ;  and  accordingly  con- 
cludes that  both  must  be  meant;  or,  that  such  prophecy 
must  have  a  double  interpretation.  But  let  us  examine  one 
or  two  of  the  places  referred  to.  First  it  is  used  by  Isaiah, 
with  reference  to  this  great  event  whatever  that  be,  and  also 
to  the  fall  of  Babylon  (chap.  xiii.).  The  first  thing  we  learn 
in  this  chapter  is,  that  it  relates  to  Babylon  (ver.  1).  In  the 
next  place,  the  banner  is  elevated,  a  multitude  assembled, 
and  these  come  from  a  far  country.  It  then  is  said,  "  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  :"  that  is,  a  day  in  which  he 
is  about  to  punish  some  nation  (ver.  2—5).      In  the  next 

that  in  such  instances  similitudes,  eitsampks,  or  crumples,  only  were  meant; 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  the  types  as  set  up  in  the  ceiomonial  hiw. 
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place,  the  terrors  which  are  to  accompany  this  are  stated 
(ver.  6 — 8).  We  have  the  coming  of  this  day  again  no- 
ticed and  followed  by  its  consequences,  the  destruction  of 
sinners,  the  fall  of  powers  (the  stars,  constellations,  &c. 
darkened).  The  punishment  of  the  xvorld  (rather  the  s^a^e 
or  empire)  for  their  evil.  Man  to  be  purified  or  rather  made 
scarce.  The  heavens  to  be  shaken  and  the  earth y;om  its  place 
or  station,  not  out  of  its  place.  Then  follow  the  particulars  of 
the  war  or  slaughter ;  and  we  are  next  informed,  that  the 
Medes  shall  do  this ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  Babylonians  are 
to  be  the  sufferers,  and  that  here  the  pride  of  Babylon 
shall  end.  We  need  not  now  suppose,  therefore,  that  any 
thing  else  whatever,  besides  this  visitation  and  destruction, 
is  had  in  view.  The  prophet  is  simple  and  consistent:  and 
the  only  thing  which  made  him  appear  to  be  complex,  was 
the  unfounded  canon  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  interpret 
him.  The  next  place  is  Ezek.  xxx.  2,  4:  but  here  we  have 
nothing  more  than  vengeance  denounced  against  Egypt, 
which  is  termed,  the  approach  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  And 
why  may  it  not  ?  Why  may  not  any  day  of  vengeance  be 
so  named,  particularly  when  God  is  to  be  the  executor  of 
such  vengeance  ?  But  I  leave  this.  Similar  denunciations 
are  uttered  in  chap,  xxxii.  7,  8,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
lights  of  heaven  shall  be  extinguished  over  Egypt:  alluding 
perhaps  to  the  general  darkness  witnessed  there  in  the  days 
of  Moses.  But  no  reason  can  I  discover,  why  we  are  to 
look  out  for  a  double  sense  here.  The  most  remarkable, 
however,  of  this  kind  of  prophecy  is  thought  to  be  Isaiah, 
chap,  xxxiv.  In  the  first  place,  the  nations  are  called  upon 
to  hear  the  declarations  of  the  prophet,  the  world  and  all 
its  produce.  We  are  then  told  that  the  indignation  of  the 
Lord  is  to  fall  on  all  the  nations  (D^i2n"b3).  Their  slain 
are  to  be  cast  out,  and  the  mountains  to  be  bathed  in 
blood.  The  host  of  heaven  (kingly  powers)  arc  next  to  be 
laid  aside  and  perish  as  an  untimely  fig.  In  ver.  5,  Idumea, 
and  in  ver.  6,  Bozrah,  is  mentioned,  as  places  in  whicli  this 
is  to  happen.  At  ver.  8,  this  is,  as  before,  styled  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  vengeance  :  a  year  in  which  Zion  shall  be 
vindicated.  Then  follows  a  general  description  of  the  de- 
struction :  and  finally,  we  arc  directed  to  look  back  to  this 
prediction,  in  order  to  be  able  to  attest  its  truths,  and  to 
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compare  it  with  the  event  of  Zion's  vindication.  But  where, 
I  ask,  is  tlie  necessity  here,  for  looking  out  for  any  second- 
ary interpretation  ?  That  this  prediction  has  been  fulfilled, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  in  a  manner  too,  just  as  con- 
formable with  the  prophecy  as  could  be  wished  :  as  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  fourth  verse  in  particular  with 
its  parallel  passages.  Nor  can  the  occurrence  of  Idumea 
and  Bozrah,  in  any  way  invalidate  this  application  of  it, 
unless  it  can  be  shewn,  that  these  really  did  not  suffer  in 
the  great  visitation  which  happened  after  our  Lord's  death. 
See  Mai.  i.  and  Is.  Ixiii.  with  the  parallel  places,  on  those 
subjects. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  few  of  those  which  are  said  to  be 
cited  in  the  New  Testament  in  such  a  manner  as  to  warrant 
a  double  interpretation.  The  second  Psalm  is,  it  is  affirmed, 
primarily  an  inaugural  hymn  composed  by  David,  &c. ;  but 
in  Acts,  iv.  25,  it  is  cited  as  descriptive  of  the  exaltation 
of  the  Messiah.*  This  may  all  be  true,  and  yet  no  double 
sense  lie  hidden  in  this  Psalm.  David  will  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  be  Christ's  vicegerent.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
His  in  a  peculiar  sense :  it  was  a  polity  which  stood  only 
by  faith.  In  this  sense,  the  conspiracy  of  the  nations,  8cc. 
was  in  reality  against  the  Sovereign  himself;  it  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  Lord  (nirTl  Jehovah) ;  and  this  David 
expressly  declares :  it  was  against  David  only  as  his  vice- 
gerent, and  in  no  other  sense.  And  so  the  Psalm  generally 
runs  on.  David  considers  himself  merely  as  a  servant :  and 
hence  the  very  little  that  can  be  applied  to  him  in  this 
Psalm.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  other  prophets. 
They  speak  of  their  own  services  occasionally;  but  this  is 
always  done  in  a  subdued  and  humble  tone.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  Apostles  have  in  the  Acts  cited  this 
Psalm  in  its  proper  sense;  and  that  there  is  no  double  mean- 
ing in  it.f  The  xxiid  Psalm  is  said  to  be  another  example 
of  this  sort,  which  has  been  cited  and  applied  to  Christ  in 

*  And  so  Justin  Martyr  applies  this  prophecy  in  his  First  Apology  for 
the  Christians,  p.  78,  &c.  (edit.  1700.) 

f  And  so  it  is  taken  by  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  p.  70,  80,  (ed.  1700.)  See 
also  some  very  excellent  remarks  on  certain  Psalms,  &c.  relating  to  Christ,  in 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  not  far  from  the  beginning,  and  running  nearly 
throutrh  it. 
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Matt,  xxvii.  46.  My  answer  is  :  Still  I  can  see  no  necessity- 
whatever,  for  giving  it  a  double  interpretation.  I  think  I 
may  premise,  that  two  persons  at  least  speak  in  this  Psal  i  ; 
and  that  these  were  perhaps  personated  by  a  division  of  the 
choir  in  the  Temple.  The  first  two  verses  seem  to  be 
enounced  by  the  Messiah  :  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  by  the 
choir.  The  6th  and  7th  by  the  Messiah  :  the  8th  by  the 
people.  Then  from  ver.  9,  to  the  end  of  the  22nd,  by  the 
Messiah  :  and  from  ver.  23,  to  the  end,  by  the  whole  choir. 
The  greater  part  of  this  Psalm,  therefore,  will  refer  solely 
to  the  Messiah  :  the  remainder  not  to  the  prophet,  but  to 
the  people  generally.  There  is,  consequently,  no  double 
sense  here :  we  have  only  a  change  of  persons ;  a  thing 
common  to  all  the  prophets.  Another  Psalm,  said  to  be  of 
this  sort,  is  the  xlvth,  first  composed  as  an  epithalamium 
on  the  nuptials  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and 
secondly  applied  to  Christ,  Heb.  i.  8.  I  may  ask:  Who  has 
told  us  that  this  Psalm  was  first  composed  as  an  epithala- 
mium ?  No  one  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  matter: 
it  is  purely  a  conjecture,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  thing  plain,  which  was  much  plainer  witliout  it.  The 
prophet,  whoever  he  was,  seems  to  state  his  purpose  in  the 
first  verse.  From  that  to  the  8th,  inclusive,  we  have  the 
praises  of  the  Messiah  sung  in  a  most  beautiful  and  engag- 
ing strain.  At  ver.  9,  the  calling  in  of  foreign  nations  to 
his  Church  seems  to  be  clearly  intimated  :*  and  hence^their 
prosperity,  glory,  and  greatness,  is  to  arise.  And  the  whole 
ends  with  religious  praise,  which  could  have  been  addressed 
to  none  but  God.  Excluding  the  epithalamic  notion,  there- 
fore, attributed  to  this  prophecy,  every  necessity  for  a  double 
interpretation  vanishes  at  once ;  not  to  insist  upon  the  in- 
congruity of  ascribing  several  parts  of  it  to  Solomon  in  any 
sense  Vv^hatsoever. 

On  Isaiah,  chap.  vii.  14,  we  are  told,  that  in  the  prima }y 
but  lower  sense,  the  sign  given  was  to  assure  Ahaz,  that  tiie 
land  of  Judea  would  speedily  be  delivered  from  the  kings  of 
Samaria  and  Damascus;..  ..the  sign  given  had  secondarily 

*  So  Eusebius  in  liis  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  lib.  v.  cap.  ii.  p.  219. 
2yitugv«,  Ko.)  (fTctxTti,  xou  xoo'vici  a-To  rm  ifictTiaiv  erou,  rdrt  'fri  rovrti;,  as  ttioi  jiaa-iXi^o; 
cnX-ovftiva,  xcci  S-uyar^o;  rev  Ttcr^a/ov  oixov  aToXiteuffm,  xai  tm  "iroehnXuBivri  \piffTu,  hu) 
Kair/Xu,  xcci  Btai  vvfi<[iiu^iifii;,  Ki/g(«v  rt  aurii  a.va.yopiuovffr,;,  &C. 

T 
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and  mystically  a  respect  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ, 
&c.  I  answer :  In  the  first  place,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  sign  given,  if  we  except  the  prediction  itself;  and 
if  the  prediction  alone  was  the  sign  or  wonder,  which  I 
contend  is  the  case,*  then  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  was  its 
one  and  sole  object :  and,  on  the  faith  of  this,  the  safety  of 
Israel  entirely  depended  ;  not  in  its  remote  consequences, 
but  in  the  aid  which  God  himself  would  afford  to  his  faith- 
ful people.  '*  ^y^  ^^^^  '^0^  believe,"  says  the  prophet  at 
ver.  9,  in  this  very  chapter,  "  surely  ye  shall  not  he  esta- 
blished.'" The  only  difficulty  we  now  have  to  deal  with,  is 
contained  in  the  16th  verse;  and  this,  I  think,  will  give  us 
but  little  trouble.  The  15th  verse,  I  suppose,  must  refer 
to  the  child  to  be  named  Immanuel.  "  Butter  and  honey," 
it  is  said,  "  he  shall  eat,"  on  account  of  his  knowing  to  re- 
fuse the  evil,  and  to  choose  the  good:  not,  "  that  he  may 
know,"  &c.  The  Hebrew  is  DiStt  '^I7\'3lh,fJ'or,  or  because 
of,  his  knowing  the  refusal,  &c.  That  is  :  his  character  shall 
be  such,  that  even  when  a  child,  he  shall  have  knowledge 
sufficient  to   choose   what  is  good   for   himself,  contrary  to 

■■■■'  The  passage  ought  literally  to  be  translated  thus  :  Therefore,  or  not- 
withstanding,  the  Lord  himself  {now)  giveth  you  a  sign  or  wonder:  Behold 
THE  Virgin  hath  conceived,  (prophetically,  surely  shall  conceive,)  and  bears  a 
son;  and  she  hath  called  (surely  shall  call)  his  name,  God  is  with  us.  That  a 
prediction  alone  is  often  taken  for  a  sign,  maybe  seen  in  Gen.  iv.  15  ;  Exod. 
iii.  12,  iv.  8,  28;  Deut.  xiii.  2;  1  Sam.ii.34;  2  Kings,  xix.  29;  Is.  xxxvii.  30. 
See  also  my  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  344,  where  this  view  of  the  passage  was 
first  proposed. 

f  If  it  be  objected,  that  Noldius  has  given  several  instances  of  the 
particle  *p  in  the  sense  of  usgue  dum,  as  usually  taken  in  this  place,  I  answer  : 
True ;  yet  not  one  of  them  requires  this  sense.  The  first  is  (p.  399)  ffi'lpb 
Cnb,  '^  that ...  .might  he  shewed  to  them."  Auth.  Vers.  More  literally, 
For  c.ipltiining,  in  order  to  explanation,  or  the  like.  Job,  xxxviii.  13. 
niSppS  tinSlb  "  that  it  might  take  hold  of  the  ends."  Auth.  Vers.  Lite- 
rally, For  taking  hold  of,  &c.  Dan.  ix.  24,  2?tt7Qn  sb^b,  "  to  finish 
transgression,"  i.  e.for  closing  7ip,  &c.  V)"^  "ISD/Sl,  and  for  making  reconcili- 
ation, &c.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  4,  Dniab,  lit.  ^br  their  dying.  Jud.  v.  18,  JT^ttb, 
for  dying,  or  death ;  and  so  of  the  rest:  in  no  one  of  which  is  the  sense  of 
usque  dum,  until,  necessary.  Inmost  of  them,  indeed,  in  order  to,  maybe 
supplied  without  violence  to  the  context;  but  not  so  in  Is.  vii.  15,  because 
the  cliild's  eating  butter  and  honey  can  have  no  possible  connection  with  his 
accjuiring  knowledge,  nor  can  the  passage  be  so  explained ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  particle  b  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  until ;  but  for  this  no  good  ex- 
ample can  be  cited  from  the  whole  Bible. 
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the  character  of  all  others,  who  are  perfectly  passive  at  this 
age.  But,  how  the  eating  of  "butter  and  honey"  shall  give 
him  knowledge  to  choose  the  evil,  and  to  refuse  the  good, 
it  is  quite  out  of  my  power,  and  I  believe  of  that  of  any 
other  man,  to  say.  I  suppose  the  prophet  means,  that  when 
a  very  child,  his  extraordinary  character  shall  appear;  and 
this  the  Evangelist  assures  us  was  the  fact.  See  Luke, 
ii.  46.  All  this  then,  I  think,  naturally  and  properly  refers 
to  our  Lord,  just  as  St.  Matthew  has  cited  it. 

Let  us  now  come  to  ver.  16.  Here  we  are  told  that, 
"  before  the  child  ("i??3n)  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and 
to  choose  the  good,  the  land ....  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her 
kings."  I  think  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  child  Irama- 
nuel  cannot  be  meant  here ;  because  we  are  assured,  in  the 
preceding  verse,  that  he  shall,  even  as  a  child,  know  to  refuse 
the  evil,  and  to  choose  the  good  :  besides,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prediction  respecting  him,  was  too  remote  to  admit  of 
comparison  with  the  fates  of  these  kings.  This  last  consi- 
deration has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  every  writer, 
I  believe,  who  has  touched  upon  the  subject.  At  the  3rd 
verse  preceding,  we  are  informed,  that  Isaiah  was  to  take 
his  own  son  Shear-jashub,  and  to  go  and  meet  Ahaz  on 
this  occasion.  If,  then,  the  cliild  just  alluded  was  not  Im- 
manuel,  why  may  it  not  have  been  this  son  of  the  prophet  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  it  was  : 
and  this  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  be  fully  confirmed. by  si- 
milar phraseology  used  with  respect  to  another  son  of  Isaiah 
in  the  4th  verse  of  the  next  chapter  :  "  For  before  the  child 
("i5?3n,  this  child,  according  to  Noldius)  shall  have  know- 
ledge to  cry.  My  father,  and  my  mother,  8cc."  Such 
language  could  not,  after  what  lias  been  said,  properly 
apply  to  Immanuel,  but  will  be  suitable  enough  to  Isaiah's 
son  ;  and  this  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  taken  to  meet  Ahaz.  Be- 
sides, the  events  predicted  respecting  these  kings,  must  have 
taken  place  within  the  time  thus  limited,  see  2  Kings,  xv. 
30;  xvi.  9;  which  wall  perfectly  satisfy  the  terms  of  this 
prediction.  I  am  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  a  friend 
for  this  last  comment. 

There  does  not  appear,  therefore,  the  least  possible  rea- 
son for  ascribing   a   double   sense   to   this    prophecy.     The 
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Evangelist  has  cited  it  in  its  just  and  proper  signification  : 
a  mistaken  view  of  it,  as  in  the  other  cases  adduced,  is  the 
only  ground  for  such  double  interpretation. 

Another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  a  double  interpre- 
tation is  Isaiah,  xi.  6,  &c.  "  The  first  completion  of  this 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  under  Hezekiah ;  the  second  and 
full  completion  under  the  Gospel.  The  latter  part  of  the 
same  chapter,  after  alluding  beautifully  to  the  Exodus, 
seems,"  it  is  said,  "  principally  to  refer  to  the  future  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews,"  &c.  Now  let  us  see  how  all  this  is  founded. 
We  know,  from  the  best  authority,  that  the  second  verse, 
which  is  explanatory  of  the  first,  reftrs  to  Christ ;  and  there 
is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  other  person  is 
even  hinted  at,  till  we  come  to  ver.  II.  In  this  verse  we 
are  told,  that  the  Lord  shall,  in  that  day,  set  his  hand  again 
the  second  time  to  recover  the  remnant  of/iis  people,  which 

shall  be  left  from  Assyria,  &c and  he  shall  assemble  the 

outcasts  of  Israel  ....  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth: 
and  so  on.  Now,  I  say,  if  we  suppose  this  to  refer  to  the 
new  dispensation,  which  I  think  we  ought  to  do,  the  pre- 
dictions just  mentioned  will  be  found  to  have  received  an 
ample  fulfilment  in  the  apostolic  age.  An  ensign  was  then 
set  up  for  the  nations;  and  this  was  then  done  for  the  first 
and  the  last  time;  the  dispersed  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  &c. 
were  also  assembled,*'  but  not  brought  back  to  Palestine; 
which  indeed  the  prediction  does  not  say ;  but  they  formed 
the  first  and  principal  part  of  the  Christian  assemblies  in 
every  part  of  the  world  :  and  to  these  were  the  epistles  of 
St.  James  and  St.  Peter  primarily  addressed.  The  con- 
quests mentioned  in  ver.  14 — 16,  cannot  but  be  spiritual,  as, 
indeed,  the  whole  chapter  must  be.  These  victories,  then, 
are  the  victories  of  the  Church  made  in  its  earlier  days ;  and 
they  were  such  as  perfectly  to  satisfy  the  prediction.  In 
the  next  place,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  allusion 

*  Theodoret  says  on  this  passage :  ■srfrKTTiuKatn  §t  'dfius  fiu^itihs  ^okXai,  ko.) 

T^tf^iXioi  Koi  '^iv'TxxitT'^iXiiii  xara  Taurov  utr'  aurSiv  il^uy^n^wa,)/,  x,a,'i  o  ^uoTXTes  5e 
'Icexcolios  tS  B-iiTTiiriiii  \1auXui  ToXXa;  tuv  lovScclaiv  ^iT'iffTiUxoreov  tfriin^i  fii,v^ia.%a} . . .\lo7ov 
auv  a^ti  ff'/'ii/.ilov  it;  to,  'i^vv),  aXX'  «  to  ffrav^ou  ffvfilioXoVy  3/  oS  xa)  rati;  Ik  rov  Xr^ariX, 
kk)  Tons  i»  Tou  louoci  ■rXocv&ifiivous,  'X^Oi  Tnt  a.Xri^iiot.y  Ivo^riyvKriv  ;  xoc)  afoci^l^wtTUi 
i  t^iiXes  Etp^aifc,  x.  t.  X.  (v.  13.)  Tavra  ■raXai  lyiviro  Trii  (iaffiXtias  iiri^tifiivtis ■ 
fj-ira  Of   T>iw    «!ra    BaSuXuvof    tvavohov,    tw    vaXaiav    ifp^ov    ifiovoiav.      So  £usebiu5, 

Demonst.  Evniig.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  §  xli.    Sec  also  Micali,  v.  2 — 9. 
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whatever  to  the  Exodus;  the  allusion  is  to  the  delivery  from 
Babylon  :  for  at  that  time,  according  to  the  later  prophets, 
considerable  numbers  were  to  return  from  other  places  as 
well  as  from  Babylon  :  the  second  time,  therefore,  of  effect- 
ing such  a  liberation,  must  be  the  second  in  order  from  the 
Babylonian.  In  this  view  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  double 
interpretation;  no  intimation  whatever  of  Hezekiah,  nor 
any  of  a  temporal  restoration  of  the  Jews. 

Another  such  prophecy  is  thought  to  be  Isaiah  xl.  Be- 
cause, it  is  said,  it  must  primarily  relate  to  the  delivery  from 
Babylon  ;  and  to  shew  this,  we  have  considerable  talent, 
poetical  imagery,  and  some  fine  writing,  displayed.  I  doubt, 
nevertheless,  whether  the  whole  of  this  is  not  a  mere  delu- 
sion.* The  New  Testament  is  quite  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
it  applies  to  the  times  of  Christ.  Some  passages  which  it 
contains  seem  also  to  shew,  that  it  never  could  have  applied 
to  the  temporal  Jerusalem.  E.  g.  ver.  5,  "  And  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  to- 
gether." So  in  ver.  4,  ''Every  valley  shall  he  exalted, 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low ;  and  the 
CROOKED  (generally)  shall  be  made  straight,'^  8lc.  So  the 
concluding  verse  :  "  They  that  wait  npon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength;"  and  so  on.  Nor  does  the  whole  chapter 
contain  one  syllable  which  limits  it  to  Palestine,  nor  one  word 
about  a  temporal  restoration  of  the  Jews.  The  Apostolic 
interpretation,  therefore,  is  the  just  one;  and  every  other 
ought  to  be  rejected  as  worthless  and  mischievous. 

One  instance  more,  of  this  sort,  and  I  have  done.  Hosea, 
xi.  I  :  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my , son.'"  The  primary 
meaning  is,  it  is  said,  the  delivery  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt ;  the  secondary,  the  calling  of  the  infant  Christ  out  of 
that  country :  and  of  this,  it  is  added,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
I  must,  nevertheless,  be  allowed  to  doubt,  because  I  believe 
the  position  to  be  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  first  place,  I 
can  see  no  reason   for  supposing,  that  the  passage   alludes 

*  There  is  no  objection,  let  it  be  remembered,  here  offered  to  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  Propliet,  having  in  his  mind  the  delivery  and  return  from 
Babylon,  might  not  thence  have  taken  occasion  the  more  forcibly  to  depict 
the  times  and  character  of  a  deliverance  infinitely  more  glorious.  Ttiis  sort 
of  transition  from  temporal  to  spiritual  times  of  prosperity  is  often  had  re- 
course to  by  the  sacred  writers. 
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to  any  call  from  Egypt.  I  would  thus  translate  it :  For 
Israel  (is  but)  a  ijouth,  yet  I  love  him  ;  and,  from  (the  times 
of)  Egypt,  I  have  named  (him)  my  son.  Then,  in  ver.  3, 
4,  notwithstanding  the  idolatry  mentioned  in  ver.  2,  in- 
stances of  this  love  are  cited.  Now,  I  think,  the  Evan- 
gelist (Matt.  ii.  15)  has  cited  the  passage  in  this  sense.  It 
is  said,  that  the  child  was  in  Egypt  until  the  death  of  Herod. 
It  is  added,  "  that  it  might  be  J'u (filled  ivhich  was  spoken  of 
the  Lord  by  the  Prophet,  saying,  Out  of  Egi/pt  have  I  called 
my  son."  Thus  the  passage  stands  in  our  version  ;  but,  I 
ask,  How  can  this  apply  to  the  context  ?  It  is  only  said  here, 
that  Christ  remained  so  long  in  Egypt,  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled, &,c. ;  and  then  the  prophecy  is  cited.  It  is  not  said, 
that  he  left  Egypt,  and  so  the  prediction  was  fulfilled :  the 
account  of  his  leaving  Egypt  is  not  entered  upon  till  we  come 
to  the  twentieth  verse  ;  and  then  we  hear  nothing  of  this 
prophecy.  I^.efer  taking  it,  therefore,  (Eg  AlyvTro-j,  &c.)  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  have  translated  the  passage  from  Hosea. 
Since,  ov  from  {the  times  of)  Egypt,  I  have  named  (lsra.e\) 
my  son. 

The  meaning  of  both  the  Evangelist  and  Prophet  seems 
to  be  this:  As  in  Egypt  Israel  first  received  the  title  of  son, 
(see  Exod.iv.  22),  and,  as  ever  since  that  period  he  has  been 
so  named,  I  have  continued  as  a  father  to  love  him,  8cc.  In 
Egypt  he  first  experienced  my  miraculous  interference  and 
protection ;  and  now,  the  infant  Saviour,  his  spiritual  head 
and  leader,  and  with  reference  to  whom  he  held  this  title, 
has  in  like  manner  there  been  protected.  From  that  time 
I  have  continued  to  act  towards  Israel  as  a  father ;  and 
now,  in  conformity  with  the  declaration  of  the  Prophet,  the 
same  fatherly  care  has  been  extended  to  his  '  ist  king  of  the 
house  of  David — i.e.  this  is  the  last  and  the  completion  of  a 
series  of  merciful  interpositions  in  favour  of  this  adopted  son; 
and,  as  the  last  Saviour  was  to  complete  and  finish  the  work 
of  redemption  as  shadowed  out  under  the  Theocracy,  and 
who  is  therefore  in  a  much  higher  sense  my  Son,  I  name 
and  protect  him    as  mine  in  the  land  of  Egypt  likewise.* 

*  I  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  whenever  I  cite  any  of  the  apocryphal 
or  spurious  scriptures  in  this  work,  this  is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  ascrib- 
ing any  authority,  either  divine  or  critical,  to  them,  but  only  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  those  who  used   them.      In  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  our 
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But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  interpretation,  certain 
it  is  that  the  Evangelist  cites  the  passage  as  having  then 
only  been  fulfilled;  and  this  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  to  follow  this  subject 
any  farther,  because  I  know  of  no  instances  more  difficult  to 
restrict  to  one  sense  than  those  already  considered;  and,  if 
all  others  are  also  capable  of  being  so  restricted,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  case,  there  can  never  be  any  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  a  double  sense.  1  will  readily  grant,  that  we 
do  occasionally  find,  in  the  same  chapter  of  a  prophet,  particu- 
lars predicted  which  are  to  come  to  pass  at  different  periods  ; 
and  these  too  will  sometimes  be  found  in  the  very  same  dis- 
course. The  return  from  Babylon,  for  instance,  will  some- 
times be  followed  by  predictions  of  an  infinitely  more  glowing 
description  respecting  the  times  of  the  Christian  church;  but 
in  these  cases  we  have  nothing  confused,  nothing  double- 
tongued.  We  shall  always  be  able,  by  a  little  consideration, 
to  separate  the  one  prediction  from  the  other,  just  as  we  can 
the  several  subjects  which  seem  to  have  called  forth  many 
of  the  remarks  of  our  Lord  in  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
subject  matter  of  the  remarks  themselves.  And,  when  we 
have  done  this,  all  will  be  simple,  obvious,  and  easy. 

The  rule  here  urged,  in  favour  of  a  single  interpretation  of 
prophecy,  ought  also  to  be  extended  to  the  historical  accounts 
of  the  Scripture.  It  has  been  a  practice,  I  know,  and  still 
is,  to  take  the  liberation  from  Egypt  or  Babylon,  as  typical 
of  the  Christian  life,  &c.,  while,  in  fact,  they  were  "events 
brought  about  solely  for  the  furtherance  of  God's  purposes, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  certain  prophecies,  or  to  prove  and  illus- 
trate his  dealings  with  his  Church.  To  their  application  in 
this  sense  now,  there  certainly  can  be  no  objection,  for  so 
far  the  application  will  be  just  and  scriptural;  but,  when  these 
are  cited,  divided,  subdivided,  and  particular  doctrines  elicited, 
just  as  if  all  this  contained,  under  its  primary  meaning,  ano- 
ther still  more  recondite  and  mystical,  corresponding  in  all 
its  parts  with  the  more  sublime  declarations  of  the  Gospel,  I 

Saviour's  infancy,  then,  I  find  this  text  cited,  not  with  reference  to  Christ's 
egress  from  Egypt,  but  to  his  being  preserved  there  from  the  cruelty  of 
Herod.  It  will  not  be  too  much,  therefore,  to  suppose  that,  in  the  early 
times  of  the  church,  this  view  of  the  text  may  have  generally  prevailed. — 
Jovcs  on  the  Cnnon,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 
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must  object ;  and  insist,  that  whatever  else  this  may  be,  it  is 
not  a  just  inter jDretation  of  the  Scriptures,  but  is  an  adaptation 
of  its  declarations  to  circumstances  which  do  not  appear  ever 
to  have  entered  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers  ;  and  to 
build  up  the  Christian  Church  upon  matter  which  may  just 
as  conveniently  be  extracted  from  the  histories  of  Livy, 
Tacitus,  or  Thucydides;  and,  eventually,  to  bring  into  disre- 
pute, that  which  it  was  intended  to  elevate  to  an  unusual 
height  of  glory  and  admiration.  From  particular  prophecy, 
therefore,  and  plain  history,  let  the  obvious  intention  of  their 
authors  be  first  sought  and  ascertained  :  when  this  is  done, 
the  preacher  ought  to  apply  them  just  as  the  sacred  writers 
have  done,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  the  holiness,  good- 
ness, severity,  or  mercy  of  God ;  and  this  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  faith  of  his  hearers,  or  of  deterring  them 
from  sin  :  but  not  to  enable  them  the  more  readily  to  disco- 
ver mysteries  in  divinity,  or  to  spiritualise  all  they  may  find 
in  God's  word.  This  will  be  to  add  to  it,  and  extensively  to 
ruin  its  authority  and  influence. 

In  the  next  place,  that  kind  of  prophecy  which  we  have 
termed  general,  will  admit  of  repeated  application  ;  but  still, 
this  ought  always  to  be  made  in  the  sense  primarily  intended 
by  its  authors.  This  sort  of  prophecy  necessarily  consists  in 
commands,  prohibitions,  promises,  threats,  exhortations,  and 
warnings ;  and,  as  these  must,  in  a  book  coming  from  God, 
necessarily  extend  not  only  to  the  conduct  but  to  the  heart, 
they  must  always  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
their  character.  If  it  is  said,  "  thou  shalt  not  kill,"  we 
must  understand,  not  only  that  the  act  is  forbidden,  but 
every  thing  which  may  in  any  degree  lead  to  it;  just  as  St. 
John  has  interpreted  it,  "  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer."  For  this  comprehensive  view  of  this  kind  of  con- 
text, two  reasons  may  be  assigned  :  one  is,  God,  who  is  the 
judge,  sees  the  heart;  the  other.  If  this  extended  interpre- 
tation be  not  admitted,  then  must  we  have  had  a  revelation 
containing  a  law  for  every  particular  case  both  of  practice 
and  of  conscience  that  could  possibly  occur:  which  would 
have  been  impracticable,  at  the  least.  The  whole  tenour  of 
Scripture,  however,  assures  us,  that  this  is  the  character  of 
the  moral  law;  and,  when  we  are  apprised  of  this,  every 
doubt  on  the  subject  must  vanish. 


DISSERTATION   11. 
PART  II. 

AN    EXPOSITION    OF    THE    BOOK    OF    THE    REVELATION. 


SECTION  I. 

INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  on  the  verbal  criti- 
cism of  every  part  of  this  interesting  portion  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  this  I  hope  to  do  hereafter,  should  opportunity  be 
afforded  :  my  object  now  is,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  its 
general  scope  and  bearing,  and  nothing  more. 

I  pass  over  all  inquiries,  therefore,  respecting  the  author 
of  this  prophecy,  taking  for  granted  that  he  w^as  inspired, 
and  that  he  lived  some  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.* This  last  opinion  I  ground  upon  the  circumstance, 
that  no  mention  of  this  event  as  a  fact  is  found  in  this  book  : 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  author  was  St.  John. 
I  omit  these  inquiries,  because  the  limits  prescribed  to  this 
work  will  not  allow  of  their  being  introduced.  Let  us  then, 
in  the  first  place,  transport  ourselves  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  times  in  which  this  book  first  appeared,  consider  the 
state  and  expectations  of  the  Christian  church  at  that  period  ; 
and  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  next  place,  whether  these, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  general  context  of  the  prophecy, 
will  afford  us  any  clew  to  the  object  and  intention  of  the  writer. 

*  This  book  was,  according  to  Arethas,  vvriUen  at  Ephesus  sometime 
after  John  had  left  Jerusalem,  and  before  the  war  against  the  Jews  had 
commenced.  This  he  mentions  as  a  report  in  his  days.  Com.  in  Rev.  cap. 
vii.  4 — 8.  And  Victorinus,  on  chap.  iv.  14,  says:  "Nam  Evangelium 
postea  scripsit.  Cum  essent  Valentinus  et  Cherinthus  et  Ebion  et  caeteri 
scholse  Sathanae  diffusi  per  orbem,  convenerunt  ad  ilium  de  finitimis  pro- 
vinciis  omnes,  et  compulerunt  ut  ipse  testimonium  conscriberet."  According 
to  this,  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before  John's  Gospel. 
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We  know,  from  the  combined  and  clearest  declarations  of 
prophecy,  that,  prior  to  the  time  of  our  Lord's  appearance,  he 
was  to  be  expected  ;  and  that  certain  remarkable  events  were 
to  follow  his  ministry  and  sufferings.  To  these  declarations 
our  Lord  himself  frequently  alluded  :  after  his  death  and 
resurrection,  they  were  again  and  again  insisted  upon  by  the 
Apostles.  We  shall  now  cite  a  few  of  them.  We  have 
already  seen,  from  the  book  of  Daniel,  that  a  succession  of 
empires  was  to  follow  that  of  Persia,  and  that  these  were  to 
end  with  the  Roman.  We  have  also  noticed  the  abom'uiation 
of  desolation,  as  mentioned  in  these  prophecies,  and  applied  by 
our  Lord  to  the  times  immediately  succeeding  his  death  ;  and 
we  have  adverted  to  the  more  particular  detail  of  these  events, 
as  related  in  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Daniel.  It  has  likewise  been  observed,  that  predictions  are 
to  be  found  in  other  places,  as  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  elsewhere,  predicting  both  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  rejection  of  the  .Jews. 
These,  I  think,  are  intimations  of  which  no  doubt  whatever, 
as  to  their  real  scope,  can  be  entertained.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
the  predictions  of  our  Lord,  relating  to  the  times  and  circum- 
stances which  should  precede  these  events;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  we  shall  notice  only  the  most  remarkable.  Matt. 
xxiv.  2  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  shall  not  be  left  here 
one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  throivn  doicn.  lb. 
3.  Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things  be?  and  what  (shall 
be)  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world '^  (t-^; 
ffuvTB/.iiag  rou  a/wvo?,  of  the  completion  of  the  period,  or  dispen- 
sation*).     4.    Take    heed   that   no    man    deceive  you  :    for 

•  The  context  here  makes  it  quite  impossible  that  tlie  end  of  the  world 
generally  can  be  meant,  unless  we  suppose  it  was  to  end  with  that  genera- 
tion wtiich  is  absurd  ;  iruvTsXs/a,  therefore,  in  this  place,  must  mean  consum- 
mation, rather  than  end.  In  Mark,  xiv.  62,  this  prediction  is  again  made,  in 
reply  to  a  question  put  by  the  high  priest  on  the  mock  trial  of  our  Lord  : 
"  Ye  shall  see  the  Sun  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  oj'jmcer,  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven."  The  passage  is  a  citation  from  Daniel,  vii.  13;  and 
the  high  priest  most  likely  considered  it  as  such,  and  hence  pronounced  the 
use  here  made  of  it  blasphemous,  and  decisive  as  to  the  high  assumptions 
of  Christ.  That  this  prophecy  of  Daniel  alludes  to  the  event  also  predicted 
by  our  Lord,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt.  That  coming  in  the  clouds 
signifies,  in  symbolical  language,  the  coming  with  armies  and  multitudes, 
maybe  seen  in  Jer.  iv.    13.    Ts.  Ix.  8.     And  the  same  is  clear,  from  the 
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many  shall  come  in  my  name",  &C.  6.  And  when  ye  shall 
hear  of  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars,  see  that  ye  be  not  troubled  : 
for  all  (these  things)  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not 
yet.  9.  Then  shall  they  deliver  yon  up  to  be  ojfiicted,  and 
shall  kill  you,  &.c.  10.  And  then  shall  many  be  offended, 
and  shall  betray  one  another,  and  shall  hate  one  another.  1 1 . 
A)id  many  false  prophets  shall  arise,  and  shall  deceive  many, 
12.  And  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many 
shall  wax  cold.  14.  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  ivitness  unto  all  nations  ;  and 
THEN  SHALL  THE  END  COME.*  15.  When  ye,  therefore, 
shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place  ;  16.  Then  let  them  xohich 
be  in  Judea  flee  into  the  mountains.  21.  For  then  shall  be 
great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  &c.  25.  Behold,  I  have  told  you  before.  27.  For  as 
the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto 
the  west ;  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  30. 
Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven;  and 
then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heavemoith  power  and 
great  glory.  31.  And  he  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect 
from  the  four  ivinds,from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  .  .  . 
34.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  This  generation  shall  not  pass  till 
all  these  things  be  fulfllled.f      42.    Watch  therefore  ;  for  ye 


mention  of  the  armies  occurring  in  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord. — Some  infidel 
writers,  ignorant  of  what  could  be  meant  by  this  kind  of  language,  have  not 
hesitated  to  pronounce  the  Apostles,  and  others  who  have  used  it,  as  infected 
with  superstition.  See  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  valuable  work  on  TertuUian, 
p.  364. 

*  "  It  is  necessary,  that  searching  diligently  into  those  things  which  are 
near  to  come  to  pass,  we  should  write  to  you.  . .  .  For  the  consummation  of 
sin  is  come,  as  it  is  written.  . . .'  There  shall  ten  kings  reign,'  Sec.  (Dan.vii.) 
..  .  'And  I  saw  the  fourth  beast,"'  &c.  Catholic  Epist.  of  Barnabas. 
Archb.  Wake's  edit.  p.  163.     See  also  p.  165. 

t  At  ver.  32  :  "  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree  :  When  its  branch  is 
yet  tender,  &c.  ...  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh  :  so  likewise  ye,  when  ye 
shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  is  near,"  &c.  Then,  at  the  next  verse  : 
"  This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  (^vavTa.  raura  tenhtai, 
i.e.  the  inceptive  signs)  be;"  not,  as  in  the  authorised  version,  be  fuljilled: 
this  gives  an  erroneous  view  of  the  subject. 
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know  not  ivhat  liour  your  Lord  doth  come.''  This  prophecy  is 
also  found  in  Mark  xiii.  and  again  in  Luke  xxi.,  where  we 
find  a  few  additional  circumstances,  which  I  shall  now  cite. 
Ver.  22.  **  For  these  be  the  days  of  vengeance,  that  all  things 
which  aretvritten  may  hefuljilled.  24.  And  they  shall  fall  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all 
nations  :  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled  ....  28. 
And  when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up, 
and  lift  up  your  heads  ;  for  your  i ademption  dravveth  nigh. 
31.  So  likeivise  ye,  when  ye  see  these  things  come  to  pass,  knoto 
ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  haiid.  36.  Watch  ye 
therefore,  and  pray  always,  that  ye  may  be  accounted  v:orthy 
to  escape  all  these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand 
before  the  Son  of  man."* 

That  a  great  part  of  this  prophecy  had  been  the  subject  of 
previous  prediction,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and,  from  the  so- 
lemnity and  terrors  with  which  it  is  here  enounced,  coupled 
also  with  exhortations  to  watchfulness,  and  with  warnings 
against  disregard  and  worldly-mindedness  in  the  disciples,  I 
think  it  must  be  equally  certain,  that  the  infant  church 
could  not  but  have  been  continually  in  expectation  of  this 
period, — of  Christ's  coming  to  execute  vengeance  on  his  ene- 
mies,—  and  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  true  Christian  Church.  If 
this  be  the  case  then,  and  if  it  was  also  expected  that  false 
teachers  should  arise  (which  is  likewise  a  part  of  this  pro- 
phecy), it  is  extremely  likely  that  we  should  find  several  no- 
tices of  this  expectation,  &c.  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
to  the  several  Churches.  Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  pro- 
bable; and  nothing, perhaps,  is  more  certain,  than  that  we  do 
find  such  notices.  The  first  intimation  of  this  kind  is  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  i.  11  :  "  This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken 
npfrom  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye 
have   seen  him  go  into  heaven,"  i.  c.  He  shall  come  again, 

*  A  brief  notice  of  these  predictions  is  given  in  John,  xv.  18 — 21  ;  xvi. 
1 — 4,  20  ;  xxi.  18.  See  also  Zech.  xiii.  with  TheocJoret's  Commentary,  par- 
ticularly on  ver.  9  ;  also,  ih.  xiv.  1,  2,  where  Theodoret  tells  us,  that  a  report 
prevailed  in  his  day,  stating  that  when  Vespasian  and  Titus  were  preparing 
for  their  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  left  the  city  by  revelation, 
which  he  applies  to  explain  the  latter  part  of  the  second  verse. 
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according    to   his  own  prediction  and  that  of  the   prophet 
Daniel,  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  poiver  and  great  glori/* 
Allusion  is  again  made,  chap.  ii.  ver.  16 — 21,  to  the  subject 
matter  of  our  Lord's  prediction,  as  also  found  in  the  book 
of  Joel ;  and  it  is  there  cited  as  having  received  part,  at  least, 
of  its  fulfilment.     Christ's  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of 
God  is  also  mentioned  at  ver.  33,  where  it  is  shewn,  that  this 
(as  predicted  in  the  16th  Psalm)  could  not  possibly  apply  to 
the  temporal  David.     And  the  consequence  was,  about  three 
thousand  persons  (Jews)  received   the   faith   of  Christ.     In 
this  case  the  Apostle  certainly  had  the  prediction  of  our  Lord 
in  view  :  a  part  of  it, — the  power  to  be  given  from  above, 
whereby  they  should  refute  their  adversaries, — had  now  been 
fulfilled  ;  and  this  must  have  been  matter  of  the   greatest 
astonishment  to  them,  as  well  as  of  confirmation   to   their 
faith.     Again,  chap.  iii.  21,  it  is  said  :   "Whom  the  heaven 
must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things,-f  which 
God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since 
the  world  began."     We  have  seen,  in  our  Lord's  prediction 
(Matt.  xxiv.  14),  that  the  Gospel  was  first  to  be  preached  in 
all  the  world ;  and,  when  this  had  been  done,  the  end  was  to 
come.     Then,  at  ver.   30,   we  are  told,   in   its  just   order  : 
"  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven,"  &.C. 
And  in  Luke,  xxi.  22  :  "  27iese  he  the  dat/s  of  vengeance,  that 
all  things  which  are  written  may  befulflled."     This  coming  of 
our  Lord,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  expected  until  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  so  published  :    and    his  coming- 
then,  was  to  destroy  both  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  heathen 
powers,  and  to  establish  his  kingdom  among  the  Gentiles. 
To  this  great  restitution  of  primitive  and  universal  worship, 
I  think,  Peter  here  refers ;  which  is  no  more  than  our  Lord 
himself  had  mentioned  to  the  Samaritan  woman. J     To  this 


*  Theotloret,  on  Zech.  xiv.  4,  tells  us,  that  his  standhig  on  Mount  Olivet 
alludes  to  his  standing  there  at  his  coming  to  avenge  himself  on  Jerusalem, 
that  being  the  place  from  which  he  ascended  to  heaven  :    odsv  ya^  tU  ovQavoh; 

t  That  is,  in  which  the  world  shall,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which 
had  been  the  constant  subject  of  prophecy,  again  be  restored  to  the  means  of 
grace  and  the  hope  of  glory. 

I  John,  iv.  20,  21. 
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consummation  or  restitution,  St.  Peter  also  alludes  in  v.  25  : 
'*  A}icl  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed;" 
which  has  been  more  than  once  cited  by  St,  Paul  in  the  same 
sense.  St.  Peter  adds  :  '*  Unto  you  first,  God,  having 
vaise/l  tip  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away 
every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities."  This  is  the  order  every 
where  observed  :  the  Jew  has  the  first  offer,  but  he  generally 
refuses  to  accept  it ;  the  Gentile  has  the  second,  and  he 
receives  it.  The  Gospel  is  accordingly  preached  in  all  the 
world ;  and  our  Lord,  by  an  exertion  of  his  almighty  power, 
first  destroys  the  commonwealth  of  the  Jews,  then  that  of 
the  opposing  heathen,  and  permanently  establishes  his  own 
Church.  In  Acts,  iv.  we  find,  that  the  persecution  foretold  by 
our  Lord  has  commenced.  In  chap,  v,  18,  the  Apostles  are 
accordingly  put  into  the  common  prison.  At  ver.  33,  the 
council  consult  about  slaying  them.  At  ver.  36,  37,  Gamaliel 
tells  us  of  two  false  Christs;  and  at  ver.  40,  the  apostles  are 
beaten,  charged  to  preach  no  more,  and  dismissed.  This  per- 
secution is  altogether  Jewish.  In  chap.  vi.  7,  a  great  number 
of  the  priests  believe  ;  after  which  follows  the  account  of 
Stephen's  martyrdom.  ("  Some  of  you  shall  they  cause  to  be 
put  to  death,"  &c.  Luke,  xxi.  16).  Stephen  must,  in  these 
circumstances,  have  had  in  mind  our  Lord's  prediction.  The 
false  teachers,  the  commencement  of  the  persecution,  and  his 
own  condemnation  to  be  stoned,  must,  I  say,  have  brought 
Christ's  words  to  his  recollection  :  and  (chap.  vii.  56),  in 
order  to  confirm  the  new  believers,  a  vision  of  Christ  in  g'oiy 
is  afforded  him  :  "  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the 
Son  of  7nan  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  are  his  words 
on  this  remarkable  occasion. 

In  the  next  chapter  (viii.)  the  persecution  is  renewed,  in 
the  commission  received  by  Saul.  At  ver.  9,  10,  we  have  an 
account  of  the  sorceries  of  Simon,  and  of  his  joining  the 
disciples.  After  this,  he  sets  up  for  a  false  teacher :  and, 
according  to  the  reports  of  antiquity,  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  heretics.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow  this  question 
farther  in  the  Acts  :  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
prediction  of  our  Lord  must  have  had  a  very  great  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  ;  and,  from  them,  on  the  minds 
of  all  the  new  converts.     These  persecutions  could  not  but 
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have  called  forth  the  assurances  of  deliverance  which  our 
Lord  had  given  to  his  Disciples;  and  this,  we  now  shall 
endeavour  to  shew,  from  the  epistles,  was  the  fact. 

If  we  carefully  consider  the  drift  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  shall  find  that  its  great  object  is, 
to  offer  salvation  first  to  the  Jew,  and  secondly  to  the  Gentile 
(chap.  i.  16,  17).  We  next  have  the  apostasy  of  the  Gentiles 
dwelt  on  (ih.  18,  chap.  ii.  9) ;  and  then  an  offer  of  restitution 
made  (ib.  ver.  10,  11).  The  subject  next  taken  up  is,  the 
apostasy  of  the  Jews  {ib.  vev.  17 — 29).  And  generally,  the 
conversion  of  the  Jew  is  first  sought,  and  then  the  restitution 
of  the  Gentile  :  both  are  followed  up  on  one  and  the  same 
ground,  viz.,  faith  in  the  person  and  atonement  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  then  is,  so  far,  in  strict  accordance  with  our 
Lord's  prediction  :  it  is  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of  that 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  de- 
clared should  take  place,  before  his  sign  should  be  seen 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

In  1  Cor.  i.  7,  the  believers  are  said  to  come  behind 
in  no  gift,  "  waiting,"  it  is  added,  "for  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  ivho  shall  also  confirm  i/ou  unto  the 
end,  that  j/e  may  be  blameless  i  n  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  So  says  our  Lord,  "  Watch  ye  therefore,  and  pray 
always,  that  ye  may  he  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the 
Son  of  man."  (Luke,  xxi.  36.)  Again,  chap.  iv.  5,  "  Judge 
nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,"  &c.  And  again, 
ver.  9  — 13,  "For  I  think  that  God  hath  set  forth  us  the 
Apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death,"  and  so  on. 

In  1  Thess.  v.  1 — 4,  we  have  a  marked  allusion  to  the 
period  mentioned  in  our  Lord's  prediction  :  "  But  of  the  times 
and  the  seasons,  brethren,  ye  need  not  that  I  write  unto  you. 
For  yourselves  know  perfectly,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so 
Cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  (See  Matt.  xxiv.  42 — 44 ; 
Luke  xii.  37—40  ;  xxi.  34—36.)  "  For  when  they  shall 
say.  Peace  and  safety,  then  sudden  destruction  conieth  upon 
them,  as  travail  upon  a  woman  with  child ;  and  they  shall  not 
escape.''  (See  Luke,  xvii.  23 — 31.)  "  But  ye,  brethren,  are 
not  in  darkness,"  &c. :  i.  e.  You  have  been  warned  of  the 
approacli  of  this  period,  therefore  "  Watch,'"  &c.  (ver.  6). 
"  For  (ver.  9)  God  Imth  not  appoint ed  us  lo  larath  (as  he  has 
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these  rebels),  but  to  obtain  salvation  bi/  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  &c.  I  think  it  cannot  possibly  be  doubted,  that  this 
passage  alludes  to  the  times  predicted  by  our  Lord  ;  and  if 
so,  the  thing  appointed  to  destruction  or  salvation  cannot  be 
taken  in  any  absolute  or  metaphysical  sense,  but  in  consi- 
deration of  predictions  already  made;  and  these,  in  this 
case,  were  conditional  :  that  is,  they  had  particular  respect 
either  to  faith  or  the  contrary. 

The  next  epistle  (the  second  to  the  Thessalonians)  has, 
unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  a  pointed  reference  throughout 
to  these  times,  as  already  noticed  (p.  237).  Chap.  \.  4  :  "  We 
. . .  .glory  in  you  in  the  churches  of  God  for  your  'patience  and 
faith  in  all  your  persecutions  and  tribulations  that 
ye  endure,  (which  is)  a  manifest  token ....  that  ye  may  be 
counted  worthy  of  the  kingdom  for  which  ye  also  suffer  (Luke, 
xxi.  31) ;  seeing  (it  is)  a  righteous  thing  ivith  God  to  recompense 
tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you ;  and  to  you  who  are 
troubled  rest  ivith  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  re- 
vealed    FROM    heaven     with    HIS    MIGHTY    ANGELS,     in 

faming  f re,"  &c.  (Matt.  xxiv.  30,  31,  &c.) 

The  first  verses  of  the  second  chapter  have  already  been 
noticed  (p.  237).  We  shall  now  simply  remark,  that  the 
Apostle  impresses  on  the  Thessalonians,  that  the  time  of  the 
end,  or  the  predicted  vengeance,  is  not  yet  come  ;  but  that,  as 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  is  in  progress,  it  is  not  very  far  off. 
"  Therefore,"  adds  he,  ver.  15,  "  brethren,  stand  fast, and  hold 
the  traditions  ivhich  ye  have  been  taught,"  &.c.  Whence  it 
should  seem  that  some  particulars  relating  to  this  crisis  had 
really  been  communicated  to  the  churches ;  which,  consi- 
dering the  great  peculiarity  of  their  circumstances,  is  ex- 
tremely probable. 

In  1  Tim.  i.  4,  allusion  is  made  to  the  false  teachers,  some 
of  whom  have  been  already  noticed.  At  chap.  iv.  this  sub- 
ject is  again  taken  up,  and  the  character  of  some  of  the  false 
doctrines  is  specified.  They  speak  lies,  it  is  said,  in  hypo- 
crisy, having  their  consciences  seared  ;  i.e.  they  propose  their 
lies  as  being  the  truth  of  God,  while  their  systems  are  such 
as  to  destroy  all  conscience  both  of  right  and  wrong.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  Gnostic  heresy  generally :  they  forbade  to 
marry  and  to  cat  certain  meats.  This  did  the  Encratitae  and 
other  heretics  J  and,  like  the  Pythagoreans,  and  Hindus  of 
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this  day,  they  also  forbade  the  eating  of  animal  food.  These 
pretenders  are  again  adverted  to  in  chap.  vi.  3 — 5 ;  and  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  to  judgment  in  ver.  14,  16. 

In  the  second  Epistle,  chap.  ii.  11 — 17,  we  have  the 
warfare  of  the  believers,  their  reigning  with  Christ,  and 
two  false  teachers,  noticed.  At  chap.  iii.  1 — 9,  this  subject 
is  formally  entered  into,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  opponents 
stated.  At  ver.  6,  they  are  identified  with  the  false  teachers 
already  mentioned ;  and,  from  ver.  1  to  5,  their  characters, 
as  foretold  both  by  our  Lord  and  Daniel,  are  fully  given. 
These  times  are  again  alluded  to  in  chap.  iv.  3,  4;  and 
hence  occasion  is  taken  to  urge  Timothy  to  the  greater 
faithfulness  and  perseverance. 

In  Heb.  x.  36,  37,  we  have  also  a  manifest  allusion  to 
these  times.  "  For,"  it  is  said,  "  yet  a  little  tvhile,  and  he 
that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry P  And  again,  in 
chap.  xii.  26,  27  :  *'  Yet  once  more,  I  shake  not  the  earth  only, 
but  also  heaven." 

In  1  Peter,  i.  5 — 7,  we  have  an  allusion  to  the  perse- 
cutions and  to  their  happy  termination,  as  foretold  by  our 
Lord.  So  again  at  ver.  13  ;  again,  in  chap.  ii.  7 — 10;  and 
again,  in  chap.  iv.  7 — 17;  and  watchfulness  is  accordingly 
recommended.  See  also  2  Pet.  ii.  1 — 3.  At  ver.  10,  we 
have  the  abominable  practices  of  these  times,  as  foretold  by 
Daniel  and  our  Lord  and  mentioned  by  Paul ;  and  again  at 
ver.  12,  their  predetermined,  ^.  e.  predicted,  destruction. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  we  learn,  that  niany  of 
these  had  once  held  the  truth  ("  their  love  had  loaxed  cold"). 
In  chap.  iii.  this  subject  is  resumed ;  and  we  are  told  at 
ver.  10,  that  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
ght."     The  heavens  (^.  e.  the  old  hierarchy,  &c.)  shall  pass 
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away:  hence,  at  ver.  11,  the  Christians  are  exhorted  to  be 
holy;  and  at  ver.  12,  to  look  for  and  haste  unto  the  day 
of  God,  i.  e.  of  his  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  Then, 
ver.  13,  14,  the  believers  are,  as  before,  encouraged  with  the 
promise  of  the  new  heaven  and  earth  (as  given  by  Isaiah, 
Ixv.  17),  and  exhorted  accordingly  to  be  diligent,  that  they 
may  be  found  blameless,  i.  e.  worthy  to  stand  before  the  Son 
of  man;  and  ver.  17,  18,  conclude  the  Epistle  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  following^  notices  of  these  times  and  circumstances 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  : — 1  Ep.  chap.  ii. 
ver.  18 — 20  :  "  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time  ;  and 
as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are 
there  many  antichrists ;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last 
TIME.  The2/  went  ont  from  us,"  &c.  **  But  ye  have  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  knoiv  all  things."  So  also 
ver.  22  and  28  ;  and  chap.  iii.  13.  At  chap.  iv.  1,  we  have  it 
stated,  that  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world. 
Again,  2  Ep.  ver.  7,  8,  "  For  many  deceivers  are  entered  into 
the  world,  who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  thefesh. 
This  is  a  deceiver  and  an  antichrist.  Look  to  yourselves,"  &c. 
See  also  ver.  10,  11  ;  again  3  Ep.  i.  9,  10.  Again,  Jude, 
V.  4, "  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who  tvere 
before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation,"  8cc.;  i.e.  as  on 
other  occasions,  their  overthrow  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  prophecy.  See  also  ver.  8 — 15,  where  a  very  early  pro- 
phecy of  these  rebels  is  noticed.  At  ver.  17 — 19  the  Apostles' 
warnings  on  this  subject  are  expressly  referred  to:  "But, 
beloved,  remember  ye  the  words  ivhich  were  spoken  before  of 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  lioiv  they  told  you  there 
should  be  mockers  in  the  last  time,  who  should  walk  after 
their  own  ungodly  lusts.  These  be  they  who  separate 
themselves,  sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit,"  Then  at  ver.  20, 
21,  we  have  the  exhortations  usually  given  when  treating  on 
this  subject:  *'  But  ye,  beloved,  building  up  yourselves  on 
your  most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  your- 
selves in  the  love  of  God,"  &c. 

These  notices,  to  which  indeed  many  others  less  direct 
might  be  added,  are,  I  think,  just  what  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  under  circumstances  such  as  those  were  in 
which  the  Apostles  were  placed.  The  persecutions  of  their 
enemies,  the  Jews  in  particular,  they  must  have  severely  felt. 
The  false  teachers,  many  of  whom  had  left  their  own  society, 
must  have  greatly  harassed  and  perplexed  them.  But  they 
had  received  the  amplest  intimations  from  their  Lord,  that 
all  this  was  to  come  to  pass  ;  they  had  too  been  exhorted 
in  patience  to  possess  their  souls,  because  he  himself  would 
soon  come  in  power — would  destroy  their  enemies — and  give 
them  the  kingdom — and  that  all  this  should  begin  to  come 
to  pass,  at  least,  in  that  very  generation.  This  coming  of 
the  Lord,  then,   must  have  been  a  constant  source  of  conso- 
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lation  to  the  Christians.  It  was  perhaps  scarcely  possible 
that  a  day,  or  even  an  hour,  should  pass,  without  some  re- 
ference being  made  to  it ;  and  so  familiar  and  popular  (if  I 
may  use  the  term)  was  this  consideration,  that  we  find  it 
taken  up  even  by  the  false  teachers  themselves  (2  Thess.  ii.), 
as  already  remarked,  and  corrected  by  St.  Paul  himself,  not 
indeed  denying  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  but  only  the  time 
of  its  application.* 

One  remark  more  shall  sufiice  on  this  subject.  From  these 
frequent  notices  of  the  promised  coming  of  Christ,  we  may 
conclude,  I  think,  that  the  expected  event  had  not  yet  taken 
place;  and,  from  the  time  limited  by  our  Lord  himself,  as  well 
as  the  Prophets,  for  its  occurrence,  no  less  than  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  mystery  of  iniquity  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  it  must 
have  been  certain  that  it  could  not  be  far  distant.  Besides, 
from  the  progress  made  in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  in  all 
nations,  no  less  than  the  constant  allusions  of  the  Apostles 
to  those  times  as  being  the  last,  the  believers  must  have  been 
in  almost  daily  expectation  of  its  occurrence.  They  had 
indeed  some  marks  given,  by  which  they  were  to  know  for 
certain  when  it  should  have  commenced  :  these  were,  wars 
and  rumours  oj'ivars  ;  the  abomination  of  desolation  set  up  in 
the  holj/  place;  and  the  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin.  These, 
however,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
had  not  yet  made  their  appearance ;  but,  as  all  was  evidently 
in  progress,  and  had  proceeded  far  towards  its  completion, 
the  END  could  not  be  far  oif.  That  the  subject  here  men- 
tioned must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
believers  in  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity,  I  think,  there 
can  be  no  possible  doubt,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  own 
personal  safety  and  triumph,  but  because  the  kingdom  (f  God 
was  thus  to  be  established  throughout  the  world ;  the  glory 
of  God  was  to  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  was  to  see  it;  the 
great  theme  of  prophecy,  the  inestimable  object  of  faith  from 
the  very  beginning,  was  now  about  to  receive  its  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  ways  of  God  to  be  vindicated  to  every  intel- 
ligent creature.  Hence  they  were  assured,  that  their  labour 
was  not  in  vain  in   the   Lord  ;  that  the  more  sure  v:ord  of 

*  Several  remains  of  tlie  doctrines  tlius  tauglit  arc  still  to  be  found  in  the 
fragments  of  the  apocryphal  Scriptures,  circulated  by  the  false  teachers  of 
these  times.     See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  passim. 
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prophecy  should  be  fulfilled  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle,  and  that 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  should  be  made  the  point 
of  confluence  for  the  innumerable  forces  of  the  Gentiles. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  what  was  only  the  fact,  that  as  the 
time  of  the  end  drew  near,  the  persecutions  and  trials  of  the 
Christians  would  become  more  and  more  terrible ;  that  not 
only  the  Jew  with  his  hierarchy,  but  even  the  Roman  powers, 
would  join  in  the  tragedy;  that  the  betraying  of  brother  and 
brother,  father  and  son,  and  the  like,  would  be  still  more 
frequent  and  more  fatal  ;  that  the  false  teachers  would 
multiply  and  increase  in  power ;  and,  in  short,  that  iniquity 
would  more  and  more  abound.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  would,  perhaps,  seem  necessary,  that  some  further  instruc- 
tion and  encouragement  should  be  afforded  to  the  Church, 
yet  only  in  its  infancy,  and  harassed  in  a  manner  never 
before  witnessed  by  any  human  society.* 

*  That  great  use  was  made  of  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  consoling  the  Christians,  as  well  as  for  marking 
the  signs  of  the  times  during  the  persecutions,  may  be  gathered  from  most  of 
the  early  writers  of  the  Church.  A  great  p^rt  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermasis 
manifestly  written  in  imitation  of  it;  see  particularly  Visions  iii.  iv.  and 
Similitude  ix-,  Archbishop  Wake's  edition  (ed.  2),  pp.  209,  225,  305.  In 
the  Catholic  epistle  of  Barnabas,  ib.  p.  160,  we  have,  "  Seeing  then  the  days 
are  exceeding  evil,  and  the  adversuvy  has  got  the  power  of  this  present  world 
(age),  we  ought  to  give  the  more  diligence  to  inquire  into  the  righteous  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord.  Now  the  assistants  of  our  faith  are  fear  and  patience ; 
our  fellow-combatants,  long-snffering  and  continence."  The  general  persecu- 
tions had  now  evidently  commenced;  and  the  revealing  of  the  man  of  sin, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  or  the  loosing  of  Satan,  according  to  the  Apocalypse, 
is  apparently  alluded  to.  Before  this  time,  too,  tiic  Apostles  had  other 
powers  besides  those  here  mentioned,  namely,  miraculous  ones,  enabling 
them  to  resist  Satan.  I  conclude  from  this,  that  the  author  of  this  epistle 
lived  after  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  was  not  the  Barnabas  who  accom- 
panied Paul.  See  also  p.  163,  where  Dan.  vii.  7,  &c.  is  cited,  and  applied 
to  these  times.  At  p.  187,  we  are  told,  that  Christ  shall  come  and  abolish 
the  season  of  the  wicked  one,  and  then  the  glorious  rest  of  the  seventh  day  (or 
millennium)  shall  commence.  At  p.  194,  "  The  Lord  is  near,  and  his  reward 
is  with  him,"  is  probably  cited  from  Rev.  xxii.  12.  The  heretics,  more- 
over, appear  to  have  made  the  greatest  use  of  the  Revelation,  and  hence  to 
have  taken  their  earthly  paradise,  millennium,  &c.  To  meet  these  were  the 
admirable  remarks  of  Irenrtus  written  on  this  sublime  portion  of  Scripture, 
all  of  which  apply  to  these  primitive  times.  See  Irenanis  contra  IIa;rcses, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxviii.  xxix.  xxx.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  &c.  But  on  these 
last  chapters,  we  shall  have  something  to  offer  in  another  place.  See  also 
Laclantius  de  \'ita  Beata,  passim. 
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We  may  further  suppose,  I  think,  what  is  equally  pro- 
bable, that  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  the  almost  only  source 
of  consolation  to  the  Christians  under  these  circumstances, 
must  have  been  extremely  scarce.  This  was  a  poor  and  perse- 
cuted body ;  they  had  but  little  literature,  little  leisure,  and 
less  wealth,  to  supply  these  valuable  sources  of  comfort  and 
assurance.  Besides,  the  whole  volume  of  inspiration  was 
bulky.  Many  of  the  Epistles,  perhaps,  and  some  of  the 
Gospels,  might  not  yet  have  reached  all  the  churches  ;  and 
if  they  had,  the  labour  of  collecting  all  the  passages  wanted 
for  daily  use  must  have  been  unsuitable  to  their  state. 
But  even  Scripture  itself  seems  to  have  wanted  some  epitome, 
which  should  connect  its  predictions  with  their  final  ful- 
filment, with  regard  to  the  new  dispensation,  and  thus  to 
present  an  entire  whole  to  the  reader  of  those,  and  future, 
times.  Such  a  work  as  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  there- 
fore, seems  not  only  to  have  been  wanted  for  the  churches  of 
those  times,  but  also  for  those  of  every  future  period  :  a 
work  in  which  the  believer  could  view  the  whole  counsel  of 
God  completed,  and  himself  made  a  member  of  that  household 
whose  foundations  had  been  laid  by  God  himself  from  the 
very  beginning.  If,  then,  we  can  shew  that  this  was  the 
primary  and  main  object  for  which  this  book  was  written, 
and  that  its  context  will  amply  bear  out  this  view  of  it,  we 
shall  have  reason,  I  trust,  to  believe  that  our  labour  has  not 
been  in  vain ;  and  this,  I  think,  with  God's  assistance,  we 
can  do. 

Another  consideration  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
in  this  question,  is  the  following : — Supposing  the  Chris- 
tians to  have  been  thus  situated,  in  What  kind  of  language 
ought  such  a  book  to  be  couched,  in  order  to  insure  the  end 
had  in  view  ?  Would  it  have  been  desirable  that  it  should 
State,  in  plain  and  good  set  terms,  that,  however  the  be- 
lievers in  Jesus  might  then  be  persecuted  and  tormented 
by  the  Jews,  or  the  Romans,  or  the  false  teachers,  or  by 
a  combination  of  them  all  together,  still,  in  a  very  few 
years,  Jerusalem  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  the  false 
teachers  perish  generally  with  it,  the  power  of  the  Roman 
empire  itself  cease,  and  that  the  Christian  Church  should 
so  prevail  as  to  be  established  throughout  the  world.  Sup- 
pose,  I  say,    for  a  moment,  such   a  book   to  be  found   in 
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the  bands  of  this  suspected,   persecuted,  and  hated  body, 
what  must  have  been  the  consequence  ?  * 

Would  not  the  document  have  been  carried  to  the  go- 
vernors, and  perhaps  even  to  Rome  itself,  and  cited  against 
them  as  treasonable  ?  Would  it  not  naturally  have  been 
inferred  that  they  were  a  political  society,  associated  purely 
for  worldly  purposes?  And  would  not  the  false  teachers  have 
been  among  the  first  to  give  information  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  document?  1  must  confess,  I  think  it  extremely  pro- 
bable that,  in  such  a  case,  all  this  would  have  come  to  pass. 
And  if  so,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  apologies 
could  have  been  offered  in  mitigation  of  judgment.  For 
now,  it  would  have  been  argued  that,  whatever  sense  the 
Christians  themselves  put  upon  such  a  work,  it  was  evident 
enough  to  the  world,  that  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
political ;  that  its  object  was  solely  to  raise  the  importance 
of  one  party  at  the  expense  of  another,  and,  under  the  plea 
of  religion,  to  obtain  nothing  but  temporary  results. -f-  But 
this  is  not  all.  Upon  the  circulation  of  such  a  Vv^ork  among 
the  Christians,  who  had  become  a  numerous  body,  very 
large  numbers  disaffected  to  the  existing  government  (and 
of  this  sort  many  are  always  to  be  found  in  evei*y  country), 
might  have  been  tempted  to  join  them;  and  who  does  not 
see  what  mischief,  both  to  Christianity  and  to  the  state 
itself,  might  have  hence  accrued  ?  If,  however,  such  docu- 
ment was  couched  in  the  language,  and  under  the  symbols, 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  understood  by  expe- 

*  See  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  mentioned  in  Amos,  vii.  10 — 13. 

f  I  cannot  forbear  noticing  here  a  passage  in  Lactantius,  to  shew  how 
very  anxious  the  Romans  were  to  find  out  occasions  of  complaint  against  the 
Ciiristians,  and  how  very  likely  it  is  that,  had  not  this  book  in  particular  been 
couched  in  symbolical  language,  it  would  have  been  brought  forward  as  mat- 
ter of  accusation  against  them.  In  the  book  de  Vita  Beata,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxvi. 
after  talking  rather  wildly  about  the  millennium,  Lactantius  says:  "  Usee  est 
doctrina  sanctorum  prophetarum,  quam  Christiani  sequimur  :  haec  nostra 
sapientia. .  .  .quia  nos  defendere  banc  publice  atque  adserere  non  solemus, 
Deojubente,  ut  quieti  ac  silentes  arxamim  ejus  in  abdito  atque  intra  nostram 
conscientiam  teneamus,  nee  adversus  istos  vere  profanos,  qui  non  discendi, 
sed  arguendi  atque  ilhidendi  gratia,  inciementer  Deum  ac  religionem  ejus 
impugtiant,  pertinaci  contentione  certemus.  Abscondi  enim  tegique  myste- 
rium  fidelissime  oportet,  maxime  a  nobis,  qui  nomen  fidei  gerimus.  Verum 
il/i  lianc  tncitiirnitatem  noatrom  relull  malum  conscientiam,  criminanhn;"  &c. 
And  in  another  place,  cap.  xv. :    "  Romanum  nomen,  quo  nunc  regitur  orbis 
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rienced  believers  only,  we  have  a  reason  why  such  a  work 
would  never  call  forth  the  suspicions  of  the  Romans,  afford 
matter  of  accusation  for  the  false  teachers,  or  be  seized 
upon  by  the  disaffected  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their 
own  wicked  designs.  Under  such  circumstances,  no  disaf- 
fection to  the  Roman  state  would  be  spread  by  the  Chris- 
tians, either  among  themselves,  or  among  others  who  might 
have  wished  to  join  them,  as  far  as  political  enterprises  went; 
because  they  looked  for  nothing  more  than  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, although  they  very  well  knew,  that  the  existing  temporal 
ones  should  be  destroyed  ;  still,  as  theirs  was  to  be  purely/  spi- 
ritual, no  loorldly  advantage  could  accrue  to  them  in  the  pro- 
posed change  ;  for  a  warfare  would  yet  remain  to  be  sus- 
tained, unless  indeed  the  very  character  of  Christianity  itself, 
as  it  had  been  taught  by  its  divine  Founder  and  his  disciples, 
was  also  to  undergo  a  change.  But  of  this  they  had  heard 
nothing.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  did,  as  their  Lord 
had  commanded  them,  persevere  in  calling  first  the  Jew  and 
secondly  the  Gentile  to  the  faith  of  the  new  dispensation  ; 
and  so  far,  which  was  indeed  all  they  could  do,  they  endea- 
voured by  every  means  to  save  some. 

These  considerations  will,  I  think,  afford  a  reason  why 
the  Apocalypse  should  be  written  at  this  period,  and  why  it 
was  couched  in  symbolical  rather  than  plain  language*  ge- 
nerally. And  perhaps  the  prophecies  committed  to  writing- 
in  Babylon  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  employed  symbolical 
language  generally,  rather  than  that  of  a  plainer  and  more 

(horret  animus  dicere,  sed  dicam  quia  futurum  est),  tolleturde  terra. .  .  .et  id 
futurum  liREVi,  conciones  proplietarum  denunciant  sub  ambage  aliorum 
nominum,  ne  J'uc'de  qiiis  intclligcU."     And,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  Justin 

Martyr  :   Kai  ifii7s  ax.ou<ravTis  Bmnkuav  -TTgoa'iox.mra.i  ri/^»s,  axpirus  av^^ei'^rivov  Xiyiiv 

iifta;  v'7rit\n(pari,  hf^Mv  T«v  fttroi  &iou  XiyivruM. — Apol.  p.  18.  And  after  him,  Ilip- 

polytus  the  Martyr  :  Ei  yao  ol  -Tt^i  hl^i-uv  fiaxa^iot  T^oip>irai  ytyivnficivoi,  d^oTis  auTa, 
ovK  nSiiXtjirav  //.ircc  Trappfjtrias  Kti^u^xi,  'lya  [/.h  rd^a^ov  ■roinccuffi  reus  ruv  av^pdraiv  ■^u^aTf, 
nXXa,  fcuimxcijs  oinywccvTo....^oiTM  //.aWov  hfiiii  Kivduviuirofiiv  ToXfAuvri;  to,  iiv  Ixilvuv 
aToxji/'(p&if  i'l^n/Aiva.  us  (pavi^ov  xiyiiv. — De  Aiitichristo,  par.  xxix.    Edit.  Fabr. 

*  If  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  had  duly  considered  tliis  circumstance,  and 
acquainted  himself  with  the  character  of  this  kind  of  language,  he  would  per- 
haps have  not  only  seen,  as  indeed  lie  did,  that  tiiis  book  could  not  be  under- 
stood by  the  simple  declarations  of  its  terms,  but  that  it  contained  the  words 
of  instruction,  consolation,  and  real  inspiration.  See  Euseb.  Ilist.  Eccles. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  XXV. 
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obvious  description,  for  similar  reasons ;  and  if  so,  all  be- 
comes reasonable  and  obvious.  But  why  such  a  book  should 
appear,  couched  in  terms  of  this  kind,  after  all  the  world 
had  become  Christian,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  marking 
out  certain  political  events,  I  must  confess  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  see.  Nor  can  I,  in  that  sense,  discover  the 
least  possible  connection  it  can  have  with  the  prophecies  to 
which  it  appeals,  most,  or  all,  of  which  have  been  determined, 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  refer  to  the  apostolic,  and  imme- 
diately subsequent,  times.  But  of  this,  more  will  be  said 
when  we  come  to  particulars. 


SECTION  II. 

VISION  I. 


THE  OPENING    OF  THE    REVELATION,  WITH  A  GENERAL  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
SEVEN  CHURCHES  OF  ASIA. 

CHAP.  I. 
Verse  1 .  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.*  By  the 
Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  understand  an  account,  exhibi- 
tion, 8)'c.,  of  that  revelation  which  the  Church  then  expected  ; 
and  as  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  7  ;  Gal.  i.  12 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7  ; 
1  Pet.  i.  13,  8cc.  :  and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
following  context :  "  to  shew  unto  his  servants  things  which 
must  SHORTLY  come  to  pass."  That  the  period  limited  by 
our  Lord  for  the  commencement  of  this  catastrophe  must 

*  I  cannot  help  here  noticing  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ewald,  in  com- 
mon with  tlie  Rationalists  (as  they  are  termed)  of  his  country,  speaks  of  the 
authority  of  this  book  in  the  outset  of  his  commentary.     "  ^AmxaXu-^'is .  . . . 

revelutlo,  &,c in  N.  T.  non  nisi  de  rebus  divinis  obvium,  sensu  objectivo 

doctrinain  quamcunque  vel  persuasiouern  denotat,  quam  quis  non  honiinum 
institutioni  debet  (Gal.  i.  12,  ii.  2),  sed  semui  in  sid  ipsius  anbni  penetralibus 
nutu ;  quo  se  insigiiiCe?-  motos  et  elutos  videntes  veteres  propheta;  et  doctores, 
grato  animo  a  Deo  sibi  suggesta  esse  ejusmodi  consilia  pcrsuusum  sibi  habe- 
bunt,"  &c.  A  little  lower  down  :  "  Finglt  enim  Johannes,  rerum  futurarum, 
soli  Deo  notarum,  imagines  a  Christo,  cui  a  Deo  patefactai  sunt,  per  se  inter- 
j)retem  Christianis  monstrari."  In  the  next  page  :  "  Fertinet  enim  ad 
pocsium  Imjus  generis  paraeneticarum ^c^ione/w,  quo  firmiorem  miseris  spem 
faciant,"  &c.  And  in  the  next :  "  Johannes  igitur  hie  simpliciter  se  asseclain 
ftrcnmm,  non  doclurtm  doctrina'  Christiana'  nominat,"  because,  forsooth,  he 
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have  been  drawing  nigh,  has  already  been  shewn.  See  also 
similar  expressions  in  ver.  3  following ;  chap.  iv.  1  ;  xxii. 
6,  10,  12,  20  ;  whence  it  must  appear,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
words  can  make  it  do  so,  that  every  mark  which  could  be 
necessary  to  define  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
phecy has  been  given  ; — but  more  on  this  subject  in  the 
sequel. 

2.  Who  bare  record  of  the  Word,  &c.  Who  wrote  of  the 
Word  (or  X6yog)  expressly,  John,  i.  1;  of  the  testimony,  i.  e.  as 
given  of  Jesus,  1  John,  v.  9 — 11,  which  no  other  Apostle 
except  John  did;  and  of  all  things  that  he  saw,  i.  e.  of  the 
things  stated  in  this  book.  By  this  I  think  is  meant,  that 
he  who  wrote  of  the  Word,  John,  i.  1  ;  of  the  testimony, 
1  John,  V.  9,  &c.;  also  wrote  what  we  find  here  stated  as 
seen  in  visions,  —  in  other  words,  that  John  is  its  writer.* 

3.  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  &c. . .  .for  the  time  is  at 
hand,  (comp.  Rom.  xiii.  11  ;  James,  v.  8  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  7),  i.  e. 
happy  shall  those  believers  be,  who,  during  the  tribulations 
now  coming  on,  shall  hear  and  attend  to  the  declarations  of 
this  jook.  Christ  hath  sent  it  in  order  to  console  his  ser- 
vants, and  to  assure  them,  that  he  will  soon  appear  to  their 
salvation.  So  far  we  have  the  title,  intent,  and  author,  of 
this  book,  in  general.  And,  let  it  here  be  carefully  observed, 
we  have,  in  this  short  preface,  nothing  whatever  symbolical ; 
the  language  is  that  of  plain  narrative  onlij ;  and,  as  such, 
ought  literally  to  be  interpreted.  The  time  was  no  doubt,  as 
all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  all  the  primitive 
fathers  very  justly  held,  now  at  hand ;  and  the  fact  is,  the 
declarations  of  this  book  were  soon  realised.    I  would  here  lay 

is  said  to  have  borne  testimony  to  the  truth !  So  we  have,  in  a  very  few  words, 
most  togkalty  and  most  rationalti/  got  rid  of  the  authority  of  this  book  and  of 
its  writer!  A  bttle  farther  on,  p.  89,  when  the  word  spirit  is  introduced,  we 
are  gravely  told  that  the  later  Jews  got  all  their  notions  of  this  kind  from  the 
philosophy  of  tlfe  Chaldeans  and  Persians.  It  did  not  occur,  perhaps,  to  this 
very  rational  divine,  to  tell  us  also  how  this  word  happens  to  be  found  in  tlie 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  See  also  Gen.  xxvi.  35,  margin ;  xli.  8  ;  xlv.  27 ;  Num. 
xi.  17,  26,  29;  xiv.  24;  xxvii.  18,  &c.  This  must  sufhce  for  the  work  of 
Mr^  Ewald,  Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin,  &c.    Lipsiae,  1828,  p.  89,  Sec. 

*  Had  Uionysius  of  Alexandria  been  aware  of  this,  he  would  not  liave 
complained  that  this  book  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  other  writings 
of  St.  John.  Sec  Euscb.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxv.,  and  Arethus  on  the 
passage. 
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down  what  I  deem  to  be  a  very  important  rule  of  scriptural 
interpretation  ;  namely,  1.  Ahvai/s  to  take  language  not  sym- 
bolical in  its  plain  and  natural  acceptation ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, 2.  To  be  careful  not  to  press  symbolical  language  into 
particulars,  as  if  it  were  plain  and  purely  verbal.  If  then 
John  here  saw  the  things  which  were  shortly  to  come  to  pass 
on  earth,  but  delivered  to  him,  and  from  him  to  the  Church, 
in  symbols,  these  symbols  must,  according  to  our  rule,  be 
interpreted  as  such.  When,  for  example,  John  sees  certain 
things  done  in  heaven  (chap.  iv.  1,  &c.),  we  are  not  imme- 
diately to  conclude,  as  is  often  done,  that  this  is  intended  to 
teach  us  what  is  going  on  there,  but  rather  to  instruct  us,  by 
these  symbols,  in  something  relating  to  our  present  state,  and 
useful  for  us  to  know.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  have 
plain  narration,  such  as  that  with  which  this  book  begins, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  seek  for  any  other  sense  more 
recondite,  than  the  words  in  their  literal  acceptation  will  give. 

The  contents  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  this  book  seem 
to  be  of  a  local  character. 

4 — 7.  Contain  John's  address  to  the  seven  churches*  of 
proconsular  Asia,  as  commissioned  by  Christ,  who  is  here 
styled  the  fait  If ul  and  true  witness,  the  first-begotten  of  the 
dead,  and  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  He  is  called 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  because  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition having  now  been  broken  down,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
had  become  his  property,  (see  Ps.  ii.  8,  9,  &c. ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
18  ;  1  Eph.  i.  20—23,  &c.)  It  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  to  affirm,  as  many  do,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  have  }iot  become  the  kingdoms  of 
Christ.  They  are  his,  nevertheless  ;  and  they  are  no  less  so, 
because  men  may  be  in  a  state  of  ignorance  or  of  rebellion 
against  him.  In  these  cases  his  professed  disciples  are  per- 
haps to  blame. — Then,  ver.  5,  follows  an  ascription  of  praise  : 
"  unto  him  that  loved  us"  &c.  To  him  who  has  given  us  such 
exceedingly  great  privileges  and  promises,  who  hath  so  loved 
lis  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  who  hath  made  us 

*  The  old  commentators  generally  understand  here  tlie  whole  Christian 
Church  (sec  chap.  ii.  23) ;  just,  says  Primasius  the  bishop  of  Utica  and  disciple 
of  Augustine,  as  Peter  alone  received  the  keys,  but  which  all  the  churches 
had  a  right  to  use.  See  his  valuable  commentary  on  tins  book  in  Bib. 
ralrum,tom.  i.  p.  1356-7,  cd.  1624. 
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kir/gs  and  priests  unto  God,  be  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  glory 
and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever :  let  it  be  our  business  to 
ascribe  this  evermore  to  Christ,  to  whose  dominion  we  be- 
heve  there  shall  be  no  end. 

7.  Behold  lie  cometh  tvith  clouds,  &c.  The  Evangelist 
represents  this  as  then  going  on,  in  the  present  tense,  just  as 
the  predictions  are  frequently  made  by  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
See  the  remarks  on  Is.  vii.  14,  p.  274.  This  identifies  the  sub- 
ject with  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxiv.  30  ;  Mark, 
xiii.  26  ;  and  as  cited  by  our  Lord  at  his  trial.  Matt.  xxvi.  64; 
Mark,  xiv.  62  :  comp.  these  with  Daniel,  vii.  13  ;  Acts,  i.  ii. ; 
2Thess.  i.  7 — 'lO.  Whence  it  must  follow,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  period,  here  intended  to  be  pointed  out,  must  fall 
within  the  apostolic  age ;  otherwise  these  interwoven  and 
mutually  confirmatory  texts  of  Scripture,  must  stand  for 
nothing;.* 

8.  Our  Lord's  dignity,  identified  with  that  of  Jehovah. 
Is.  xli.  4.  xliv.  6.  xlviii.  12.     See  also  v.  11,  17. t 

9.  John  identifies  himself  with  the  Christians  as  a  com- 
panion in  tribulation,  in  the  kingdom  and  patient  waiting 
for  Jesus,  Sic;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  Revelation  of  Christ 
could  not  but  have  been  with  him  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  John  did  in  reality 
wait  until  Christ  so  came,  commencing  His  visitations  as  it 
had  been  promised  in  John,  xxi.  22,  23. 

10.  John's  vision,  11 — 18.  A  symbolical  description  of 
our  Lord,  intended  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  power  he 
possessed  as  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  made 
prince  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.     (See  p.  225,  &c.) 

19.  John  is  commanded  to  record  the  things  he  had  seen, 
in  order  both  to  shew  the  believers  that  they  should  soon 
come  to  pass,  and  also  to  afford  them  consolation  and  sup- 
port. This  symbolical  representation  of  our  Lord  has  been 
already  considered  :  see  page  228. 

*  We  have  here  in  the  Commentary  of  Arethas,  with  much  other  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  matter  :  Ne^eXiwv  Se  xivrxZ^a  Xiyos,  c^S  £v  rri  a.'Tfo  yris  aurou 
T^os  ol/pavovs  a,vohiji...TU\i  n(pi\uv  hravBa,  tin  S/a  to  xouipov  ra;  /Mrci^riov;  kcci 
ayytXixas  iyiXovvruv  iuyd.//,us,   x.  r.  X- 

t  So  Arethas  on  this  place. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Verse  1 — 5.  An  address  to  the  Bishop  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus.  The  patience  and  labour  evinced  is  generally 
commended  ;  but  the  love  had  waxed  cold  (see  Matt.  xxiv. 
12),  and  hence  judgment  had  become  due;  and  this  it  is 
threatened  shall  quickly  take  place. 

6.  The  practices  of  one  of  the  false  teachers  alluded  to ; 
and  this,  according  to  antiquity,  was  one  of  those,  (?'.  e. 
Nicholas  the  deacon,  Acts,  vi.  5),  who  had  been  among  the 
Apostles. 

8,  9.  A  message  to  the  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  His  patience 
in  poverty  and  tribulation  is  praised.  Jews  are  denominated  the 
synagogue  of  Satan  ;  they  had  been  the  murderers  of  Christ 
and  of  his  servants,  and  their  malice  was  still  continued.* 

10.  He  is  exhorted  to  fear  none  of  those  things,  which  were 
only  to  try  and  purge  them  during  a  short  space  of  time, 
Dan.  xii.  10,  {ten  days,  see  a  similar  phrase.  Gen.  xxiv.  55). 
See  the  promise  made  in  our  Lord's  prophecy  in  Matt.  xxiv. 
13  ;  Mark,  xiii.  13 ;  which  is  perhaps  originally  given  in  Dan. 
xii.  12,  and  James,  i.  12. 

11.  He  that  overconieth,  &c.  Such  an  one  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  to  life.  John, 
V.  24;  1  John,  iii.  14;  Rom.  viii.  1,  &c. ;  Rev.  xx.  6 — 14. 
xxi.  8. 

12.  13.  Address  to  the  Bishop  of  Pergamos.  Christ  the 
author  of  it.  An  allusion  to  the  persecutions,  and  mention 
of  the  martyrdom  of  a  disciple,  Antipas.f 

14,  15.  Accused  of  eating  idolatrous  sacrifices,  and  of 
fornication,  the  two  great  stumbling-blocks  of  those  times. 

16.  Repent,  &c.  These  addresses  contain  what  we  have 
termed  (reneral  prophecy  ;  they  depend  on  certain  conditions. 

17.  To  him  that  overconieth,  &c.,  i.  e.  who  perseveres  in 
the  use  of  those  weapons  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  warfare.  See  Ephes.  vi.  11 — 20:  Put  on  the  ivhole 
armour,  &c.,  which  has  a  particular  relation  to  these  times 

*   Tuv  Tu  XoyM  f^iv  lovhcciatv,  ipyu  St  ffvvayuyris  tou  'S.a.Ta.va.      llom.  il.  28,  29. 

Arethas  on  the  passage.     So,  according  to  Primasius,  Jews  generally. 

•\  AvT/Va;  0  f/,a.pTu;  iv  Ui^yafiu  if/.aBrv^>it7iv,  eu  Kcti  to  fta^TU^iov  us  tri  ffsoi^iTai, 
•roXXtt,  wtt.fpnffiaffa.fii.iyo;  Toli  iKfiavXtuouiri,  km  oirev  tig  ahrov  rixiv,  a^^i  ^avarov  •r^aufin. 
— Arctluis  in  loco. 
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of  trial.  Will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna.  See 
John,  vi.  32 — 35  :  My  Father  giveth  i/oii  the  true  bread  (or 
manna,  see  ver.  31)  f7'om  heaven. .  . .  I  am  the  bread  of  life  : 
he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger ;  and  he  that  believeth 
on  me  shall  never  thirst.  —  I  tvill  give  him  a  tvhite  stone,  i.  e. 
a  sort  of  carte  blanche,  entitling  him  to  ask  for,  and  receive, 
whatever  he  may  want.* 

18 — 20.  Address  to  the  Bishop  of  Thyatira  from  Christ, 
containing  a  general  commendation,  but  some  reproofs  in 
conseqvience  of  his  allowing  certain  idolatrous  practices. 
Gnostic  in  all  probability. 

21 — 23.  Certain  destruction  denounced,  unless  repent- 
ance is  entered  on. 

24,  25.  The  rest  exhorted  to  watch,  &c.  till  the  Lord 
come.     (Matt.  xxiv.  42,  &c.) 

26 — 29.  To  him  who  overcomcth,  the  promise  is  repeated 
that  he  shall  reign  over  the  nations,  &c.  See  Matt.  xix.  28, 
29;  Luke,  xxii.  28—30;  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3:  comp.  Dan.  vii. 
22,  27  :  all  of  which  must  refer  to  these  times.  And  he  shall 
rule  them,  &c.  See  Ps.  ii.  8,  9,  which  delegates  this  power 
to  Christ,  and  this  He  here  delegates  to  his  ministers. 
I  will  give  him  the  morning  star.  See  2  Pet.  i.  19  ;  2  Cor. 
iv.  4,  6,  Christ's  enlightening  spirit. 

CHAP.  III. 

Verse  1 — 3.  Address  and  warnings  to  the  Bishop  of 
Sardis  from  Christ.  Ver.  2,  3.  Repentance  urged;  but  if 
this  be  neglected,  then  Christ  shall  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  42 — 51,  and  the  other  parallel  pas- 
sages; most,  if  not  all,  of  which  relate  solely  to  this  period. 

4 — 6.  A  few  persons,  however,  are  of  a  different  charac- 
ter; these  shall  walk  in  white  garments  (are  justified  in  God's 
sight) ;  their  name  shall  remain  in  the  book  of  life  ;  and 
Christ  will  confess  them  before  his  Father  and  the  holy 
angels.  See  Matt.  x.  32  ;  Luke,  xii.  8 ;  which  have  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  these  times. 

7 — 13,  Address  and  promises  of  Christ  to  the  Bishop  of 

*  So  Primasius  generally  on  this  place.  "  Lcgis  divintc  sccrcta,"  says 
Primasius  here,  "  solius  Christi  potestate  panduntur  fidelibus,  clauduntur 
inciedidis,"  &c. — equally  valuable  and  striking. 
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Philadelphia.  Our  Lord  here  speaks  as  the  successor  of 
David,  using  the  words  applied  to  Ehakim  by  Isaiah  in  chap, 
xxii.  20 — 24,  of  his  prophecy.* — He  is  weak,  yet  has  he  kept 
Christ's  word ;  hence,  ver.  10,  he  shall  be  preserved  from  the 
temptation  and  trials  which  are  shortly  to  come  on  all.f 
Ver.  11  :  Christ  will  shortly  come,  therefore  watch,  pray, 
be  steadfast.  12.  He  who  shall  thus  persevere  shall  be  made 
a  pillar  of  the  Church;  he  shall  receive  the  name  of  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  God,  the  New  Jerusalem, %  which, 
it  has  so  long  been  promised,  shall  come  down  from  heaven. 
Is.  Ixv.  17  :  Nay,  I  will  write  upon  him  my  new  name, 
Christian.W  At  ver.  9,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
language  used  under  the  old  dispensation,  applied  under 
the  new :  /  will  make  them,  it  is  said,  of  the  synagogue  of 
Satan,  which  say  they  are  Jeivs  (generally),  and  are  not,  but 
do  lie ;  behold,  I  will  make  them  to  come  and  worship  before 
thy  feet,  and  to  knoio  that  I  have  loved  thee.  §  This  is  taken 
from  Isaiah,  chap.  xlix.  23,  or  Ix.  14;  and  in  either  case  it 
is  addressed  to  Zion,  which,  according  to  our  principles,^ 
must  apply  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  latter  passage  is 
perhaps  the  most  specific ;  I  shall  therefore  cite  it :  The  sons 
also  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  u)Uo  thee; 
and  all  they  that  despised  thee  shall  boiv  themselves  down  at 
the  soles  of  thy  feet ;  and  they  shall  call  thee,  The  city  of  the 
hord,  the  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  That  this  chap- 
ter   of  Isaiah  belongs  exclusively  from    first  to  last  to  the 

*  According  to  Arethas,  the  key  here  signifies  universal  dominion,  as 
mentioned  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18;  Luke,  i.  32,  33. 

f  The  persecutions  under  Domitian,  or  those  under  the  Antichrist. 
Arethus. 

X  "  Novae,"  says  Primasius,  "  propter  novitatem  vilae  in  qua  jubenuu' 
incedere." 

II  Elisebius  on  Is.  Ixv.  15,  says,  To  S>i  ouv  ovs/ax  xarjov,  S  /^h  '^ce.ga,  to~;  nrnXaioi; 
lyvcoffTD,  vrolov  ccv  ii>i,  h  <ro  kto  t-SJs  tou  ^wrtj^os  •/i//.av  \nrtiv  tov  'S.^tffTov  <7rgoiruvvui,Kiis, 
xaS-'    aXni    ry,s    oixoufiivn;    ivXoytifiivov    X^iffTiaveUti    ovofia. — Dc/ll.     UvuilS-    lib.    ii. 

cap.  iv.  §  xlix.  So  Arethas.  "  Filii  Dei  per  adoptionem  diciniur." — Pri- 
jiiasius. 

§  Arethas  here  refers  this  their  cliaractor  to  Satan  himself,  who  had  been 
a  liar,  and  the  fallier  of  lying  {rod  -^ivlous  ■rarh{)  from  the  beginning,  alludiug 
to  John,  viii.  47. 

H  See  the  note  on  .ler.  xxx.  17,  at  p.  2.51. 
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times  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  I  am  sure,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt.  In  this  sense  it  is  here  cited  by  our  Lord,  and  so 
is  it  cited  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  What  Isaiah 
terms  Zion,  Christ  here  apphes  to  the  1te^v  Jerusalem;  and, 
what  is  most  remarkable,  the  persons  styled  by  Isaiah  the 
enemies  of  this  state,  our  Lord  declares  are  Jews  generalli/.* 
Isaiah,  too,  says,  they  shall  call  this  state.  The  city  of  the 
Lord,  the  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Our  Lord  speaks  of 
a  new  city,  and  a  new  name.  A  new  name  this  state  indeed 
received  ;  if,  however,  we  apply  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  it,  we  have  then  only  a  new  adaptation  of  the 
old  name,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  indeed  requires. 

14 — 22.  The  address  and  admonition  of  Christ  to  the 
Bishop  of  Laodicea.  Lukewarmth,  indifference,  was  the 
principal  error :  a  thing,  which  in  more  modern,  and  as  it  is 

*  In  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas,  which  we  may  cite  as  containing 
the  opinions  of  his  times,  it  is  said  of  the  Jews  :  "  Those  miserable  men,  being 
deceived,  have  put  their  trust  in  the  house,  and  not  hi  God  himself  who  made 
them,  as  if  it  were  the  habitation  of  God.  For,  much  after  the  same  manner 
as  the  Gentiles,  they  consecrated  him  in  the  Temple  ;  but  learn,  therefore, 
how  the  Lord  speaketh."  "We  have  then  Is.  xl.  12.  Ixvi.  1.  xlix.  17,  cited. 
He  adds  ;  "  Furthermore,  it  has  been  made  manifest,  how  both  the  city,  and 
the  Temple,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  should  be  given  up.  For  the  Scripture 
saith :  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  lust  days,  that  the  Lord  ivill  dtUver 
up  the  sheep  of  his  pasture,  and  their  fold,  and  their  tower,  to  destruction. 
(Zeph.  ii.  6.)  And  it  has  come  to  pass,"  continues  he,  "  as  the  Lord  hath 
spoken."  This  father,  I  think,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  least  idea,  of 
any  privilege  reserved  for  the  infidel  Jew,  nor  any  whatever  of  a  restoration 
to  Palestine.  So  also  Ephrem  Cyrus  on  Dan.  ix.  27  :  "  Quandoquidem 
exitus  iste  Judseorum  baud  quaquam  similis  futurus  est  eorumdem  trans- 
migrationi  in  iEgyptum,  aut  Babylonem  ;  illinc  enim  dimissi  fuere  post 
annos  quadringentos  ;  et  hinc  post  septuaginta  dimittentur.  Ila'c  autem 
vastilas  Judicis  Dei  decreto  staluta  eadem  invariata  inancbit  usque  in  aiHun." 
Tertullian  argues  to  the  same  point  in  his  tract  adversus  Marcionem,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xxiii.  xxiv.  In  the  tract  de  Pudicitia  he  allows,  that  the  restitution  of 
the  Jews  will  be  matter  of  exultation  to  the  Christians;  but  this  he  probably 
meant  in  a  spiritual  sense.  See  also  his  tract  adversus  Juda;os.  Eusebius, 
in  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  says  to  this  effect :  It)  tou  x^nrrov  ■ra^oviria, 

XM  TJT  T^v  IBv^v  xXria-ti,  'AnOnXnilN  HANTEAH  KAI  'AnOBOAHN   TOT   HANTOS 

lOTAAifiN  ESNOTS  TA  ©EIA  nPOANA*nNEi  AOFIA.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  See  his 
very  valuable  proofs  as  given  from  the  several  prophets  in  the  following  con- 
text, and  Theodoret  on  Zech.  xi.  10,  &c.  to  tlie  end.  Compare  Amos,  vi. 
7 — 12;  Ezek.  vii.  2 — 27  ;  and  Amos,  ix.  1^10.  From  ver.  11  to  the  end 
we  have  the  prosperity  of  the  remnant,  or  true  Church,  clearly  foretold. 
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thought  more  enlightened,  times,  is  believed  to  be  a  virtue, 
and  is  usually  termed  Uberalilij.  Success  in  acquiring  earthly- 
wealth  seems  to  have  been  the  next  cause  of  failure  in  this 
pastor  ;  a  circumstance  which  is,  in  these  days,  generally 
construed  as  the  principal  criterion  of  merit !  These  things, 
however,  according  to  our  Lord,  whose  merits  were  never 
thus  signalised,  constituted  nothing  more  than  wretched- 
ness, poverty,  blindness,  and  nakedness,  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  next  and  important  counsel  is,  to  seek  the  gold  of 
Christ,  which  has  been  tried  in  the  fire ;  to  press  on  after  the 
lohite  raiment  (the  justifying  grace  of  God),  which  will  cover 
the  nakedness;  and  to  procure  the  eye-salve  (the  enlightening 
Spirit),  which  will  enable  a  man  to  see  the  things  belonging 
to  his  peace.  In  the  next  place,  rebuke  is  no  mark  of  the 
hatred  of  Christ ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  his  love  :  and,  on 
this  ground,  which  is  the  most  likely  one  to  succeed  in  all 
such  cases,  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  earnest  repentance, 
are  recommended.  And  to  urge  this,  this  Bishop  is  with 
others  assured,  that  Christ  stands  even  at  the  door,  and  asks 
for  admission  on  these  terms.  Then  follow  the  promises  of 
reward  and  exaltation  as  before,  to  all  who  succeed  in  this 
warfare.  So  far,  I  think,  we  have  little  more  than  general 
prophecy ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  denunciations  against  Jeru- 
salem were  originally  of  this  character :  but,  upon  the 
stubbornness,  unbelief,  and  continued  sinfulness,  of  this 
people,  these  received  their  positive  and  immutable  charac- 
ter. National  transgression  calls  for  positive  national  ca- 
lamity ;  and  hence  originated  the  positive  and  particular 
character  of  these  predictions,  with  respect  to  the  Churches. 
The  calamity  generally  to  fall  on  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
had  long  ago  received  such  immutable  character.  The 
Churches  had  partaken  in  their  abominable  practices ;  and 
nothing  but  repentance  could  now  save  them  from  a  general 
participation  in  their  sufferings. 

VISION  II. 

THE  GENERAL  SUFFERINGS,  TRIALS,  AND    TRIUMPHS,  OF  THE  cnURCII. 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  visions,  the  scope  of  which 
seems  to  refer  to  the  first  state,  sufferings,  and  triumphs,  of 
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the  Christian  church  in  general.*  The  first  of  these  com- 
mences with  chap,  iv.,  and  continues  to  the  18th  verse  of  the 
eleventh,  inclusive  ;  the  particulars  of  which  we  now  proceed 
to  consider. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Verse  1.  A  door  was  opened  in  heaven.f  Ezek.  i.  1  : 
The  heavens  were  opened.  So  xi.  19;  xv.  5;  xix.  11,  &c.; 
intending  to  intimate  that  something  remarkable  is  about 
to  be  revealed.  The  Jirst  voice  ....  (was  as)  it  were  of  a 
trumpet.  So  Exod.  xix.  16,  before  the  revelation  made  from 
Sinai. — /  will  shew  thee  things  which  must  be  hereafter.  So 
chap.  i.  19,  which  are  said  in  the  same  chap.  ver.  1 — 3, 
shoi'tly  to  come  to  pass,  and  that  the  time  was  at  hand :  the 
same  period  is,  therefore,  marked  out  here.  See  the  passages 
there  cited. 

2 — 11.  A  throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the  throne, 
&,c.  This  description  of  the  throne,  8cc.  is  taken  from  various 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  See  Exod.  xxiv.  10.  Is.  vi. 
•1 — 3.  Ezek.  i.  26 — 28.  j  The  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting 
clothed  in  white,  and  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  seem  to 
represent  the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes,  joined  with  those  of 
the  Christian  church,  ||  namely,  the  twelve  apostles  justified 

*  The  remark  of  Primasiiis  on  this  place  is  valuable  :  ^*  Postea,  inquit, 
vidi.  Post  ipsam  utique  visionem  se  alteram  memorat  vidisse  :  mm  gcstoruni 
est  diversum  Icmpus,  sed  visionum :  ac  siquis  unam  rem  diversis  modis  enar- 
ret,"  &c. 

-f-  Coelum  ecclesiam  eo  quod  sit  habitaculum  Dei  ubi  ccelestia  geruntur." 
— Primasius. 

X  According  to  Arethas,  the  precious  stones  are  not  here  mentioned  on 
account  of  their  value,  but  on  account  of  their  colours ;  as  is  also  the  rainbow. 
It  is  curious  enough  to  remark  tliat  the  deities  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians, 
&c.,  as  mentioned  in  the  Dabistan,  are  generally  painted,  each  witli  some 
particular  colour  ;  which,  like  every  thing  of  the  sort,  has,  no  doubt,  been 
originally  taken  from  the  Bible. 

II  So  Victorinus  Pictaviensis,  the  Bishop  and  Martyr,  in  his  Com- 
mentary :  "  Sed  ct  viginti  quatuor,  ut  diximus,  patres  et  apostolos  judicare 
populum  suum  oportet."  Matt.  xix.  28,  and  Gen.  xlix.  16,  are  then  cited. 
And  again,  on  ver.  8  of  the  next  chapter:  "  Conjuncta  Veteris  Testament! 
prsedicatio  cum  novo,  populum  Christianum  ostendit  cantantem  canticum 
novum."  "  Ista;  comparationes,"  says  Primasius,  "  ecclesire  convenivuit 
quam  Dominus  indutus  est."  The  four  and  twenty  seats  and  ciders  he  lakes 
as  just  noticed. 

X 
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and  crowned  in  token  of  their  faith  and  perseverance.  The 
remainder  of  the  chapter  seems  to  mark  out  the  majesty  of 
Ahnighty  God  attended  by  his  ministers,  who  are  prepared 
to  execute  his  purposes ;  and,  before  they  receive  the  com- 
mission to  do  so,  they  ascribe  praise  to  him  as  the  Creator  of 
all  things.  This  chapter,  therefore,  is  prolmbly  nothing  more 
than  an  introduction,  intended  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  to  give  authority  to  what  follows.  (See  p.  225,  &.c.) 

CHAP.  V. 

Verse  1.  And  I  smv  in  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on 
the  throne,  a  hook,  &c.  . .  .  sealed  with  seven  seals* — Any  book 
sealed,  or  otherwise  difficult  of  explication,  requires  for  its 
developement  one  wJio  has  knowledge  sufficient  to  do  this ; 
especially  where  people  are  dull  of  sight  or  of  understanding 
(Is.  xxix.  9 — 12).  In  Daniel  (xii.  4)  we  find  the  vision  and 
the  book  sealed  up  to  the  time  of  the  end;  that  is,  to 
these  times, f  In  Daniel,  vii.  9 — 14,  we  also  find  the  Ancient 
of  days  sitting,  the  books  opened,  every  throne  put  down, 
and  universal  dominion  given  to  the  Son  of  man.  In  the 
present  chapter,  which  appears  to  be  a  counterpart  of  that, 
the  Ancient  of  days  seems  also  to  occupy  the  throne  :  the 
book,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Daniel,  is  sealed  ;  and 
now,  at,  or  near,  the  time  of  the  end,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  root  of  David, — that  is,  our  blessed  Lord, J — is 
found  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  unfold  its  mysteries  ; 
mysteries  such  as  a  people  dull  of  sight  and  heavy  of  hearing 
could  not  understand.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
particulars,  as  the  context  applies  this  office  to  our  Lord  in 
express  and  clear  terms.  This  is  the  more  necessary  to  be 
borne   in    mind,   because    the   revelation   intended    for   the 


*  The  Old  Testament  :  Victorinus.  "  Utrumque  Testamentum." — 
Frimasius. 

f  So  Hippolytus  the  martyr  on  this  passage.  See  also  his  Commentary 
on  Daniel.     Dan.  sec.  Septuag.  p.  109. 

X  Arethas,  too,  here  very  properly  refers  us  to  Gen.  Ixix.  9.  Is.  xi.  1. 
"  Quotios  enim  occisus  Christus,''  says  Primasius,  "  in  medio  ecclesise  praedi- 
catur;  toties  idem  agnus  pro  mundi  crimine  quasi  immolari  videtur."  On 
the  6th  verse  he  says :  "  Super  hanc,  inquit,  petram  tedificabo  ecclesiam 
meam,  ac  si  diceret :  Super  me  adifkabo  te.  Spiritus  autem  Domini  replevit 
orbem  terrarum." 
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Churches  generally,  begins  here.  Let  it  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  whole  of  this  chapter  is  symbolical  (see  on 
chap.  i.  3);  the  matter  therefore  revealed  in  it  ought  not  to  be 
literally  interpreted :  and,  as  it  manifestly  relates  to  the 
Church  on  earth,  the  song,  &c.  mentioned  ver.  8 — 14,  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  taking  place  among  the  saints  in 
heaven,  but  only  among  believers  in  the  true  church  on  earth. 
The  mysteries  of  the  invisible  world  seem  never  to  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  any  distinct  revelation  :  all  we  know  is, 
that  what  we  now  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  we  shall 
then  see  clearly,  and  contemplate  face  to  face.  See  1  Cor. 
xiii.  12}  XV.  50—54.   1  Thess.  iv.  14—18,  &c. 

CHAP.  VI. 
Verse  1.  The  Lamb  opens  the  first  seal;  and,  upon  this, 
the  ministering  spirits  cry  out  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  "  Come 
and  seel" 

2.  One  mounted  on  a  white  horse,*  having  a  bow  in 
his  hand  and  a  crown  on  his  head,  goes  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  The  symbol  of  the  white  horse  seems  to  be 
taken  from  Zech.  vi.  3,  where  we  have  a  prophecy  treating  in 
some  of  its  parts  on  the  building  of  the  temple,  in  others 
manifestly  on  the  coming  and  rule  of  Christ  (ver.  12,  13). 
The  imagery  employed  on  that  occasion  cannot  be  unappro- 
priate  on  this.  Another  passage  referred  to  is,  Ps.  xlv.  3 — 5, 
where  the  arrows  of  this  conqueror  are  mentioned  as  being 
fatal.  This  psalm  evidently  predicts  the  universal  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  is  occasionally  cited  as  such  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  commencement  of  the  apostolic  warfare  is  here 
symbolised. 

3,  4.  The  second  seal  is  opened  ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  a 
person  mounted  on  a  red  horset  goes  forth.  To  this  agent 
power  is  given  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and  to  bring 
about  mutual  slaughter  ;  his  weapon  is  a  great  sword.  This 
emblematical  agent  is  taken  from  Zech.  vi.  2,  the  verse  pre- 

*  "  Kquus  albus,  verbum  est  pra;dicationis,  cum  Spiritu  Sancto  misso  in 
orbem."  Victorinus,  %\ho  then  cites  Matt.  xxiv.  14.  So  Piimasius. 
2vfiSoXov,  says  Arethas,  rod ' ATtxrroXixou  ivayyiXKrf^ou,  and  cites  Habb.  iii.  1,5. 

■f  Symbolical  of  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  martyrs,  according  to  this 
author.  "  Bella  sunt  significata  futura,"  says  Victorinus,  who  then  cites 
Matt.  xxiv.  7. 
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ceding  that  just  cited.  The  passage  is  evidently  an  applica- 
tion of  Matt.  X.  34,  &c.  which  will  therefore  best  explain  it : 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at 
variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her 
mother,  and  the  daughter  in  law  against  her  mother  in  law," 
&c.  See  also  Luke,  xii.  49 — 53  ;  and  Micah,  vii.  6,  from 
which  the  passage  is  primarily  taken.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  context  in  each  of  these  places  evidently 
alludes  to  these  times  of  trial,  and  has,  in  some  instances, 
been  so  cited  and  applied  in  the  New  Testament, 

5,  6.  The  third  seal  is  here  opened ;  and  one  mounted  on 
a  black  horse  (the  symbol  of  sorrow  and  lamentation,  Arethas), 
with  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand,  is  seen.*  Zech.  vi.  2,  is 
again  cited  for  the  symbolical  agent.  The  balances  seem  to 
intimate  that  justice  will  be  observed  by  these  agents;  and 
when  we  are  told  that  the  oil  and  wine  are  not  to  be  hurt, 
with  the  extreme  scarcity,  pestilences,  8cc.  (Matt.  xxiv.  7,) 
nevertheless  intimated,  we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  a  remnant 
(Ezek.  xiv.  22,  23)  will  be  spared. 

7,  8.  The  fourth  seal  is  opened.  One  on  a  pale  horse 
now  appears,  who  is  death  with  hell  at  his  heels ;  after 
which  slaughter,  hunger,  and  pestilence,  &c.  follow. t   Under 

*  "  Equus  niger  famem  significat,"  says  Victorinus.  He  then  cites  Matt, 
xxiv.  7. 

f  That  an  extreme  scarcity  took  place  during  the  times  of  the  general 
persecution,  to  which  this  seems  to  refer,  we  are  assured  by  Lactantius,  See 
his  treatise  de  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  sect.  7.  Arnobius,  in  iiis  work 
adversus  Gentes,  in  which  he  shews  that  the  pestilences,  &c.  which  hap- 
pened in  these  times,  ought  not  to  be  charged  upon  the  Christians,  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  such  things  actually  came  to  pass.  See  lib.  i.  passim.  On 
one  occasion  his  words  are :  "  Quid  est  istnd,  quod  dicitur,  invectara  esse 
labem  terris,  postquam  religio  Christiana  intulit  se  mundo,  et  veritatis  ab- 
scondita;  sacramenta  patefecit  ?  Sed  pestilentias,  inquiunt,  et  siccitates, 
bella,  frugum  inopiam,  locustas,  mures,  et  grandines,  resque  alias  noxias, 
quibus  negotia  incursantur  humana,  dii  nobis  important  injuriis  vestris, 
atque  ofTensionibus  exasperati."  And  on  another:  "  Nam  quod  nobis  objec- 
tare  consuestis  bellorum  frequentium  causas,  vastationes  urbium,  Germano- 
rum,  et  Scythicas  irruptiones,''  &c.  And  again  :  "Sed  si  per  vos,  inquiunt, 
nihil  rebus  incommodatur  humanis  ;  unde  sunt  hiuc  mala,  quibus  urgetur  et 
prcmitur  jamduduin  miscranda  mortalitas?"  That  such  tilings  as  these  took 
place,  surely  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor  can  there  be  any,  as  far  as  I  can 
sec,  that  they  liappened  in  fuliilment  of  the  predictions  made,  Lev.  xxvi. 
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these  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth  falls.  The  white  horse,  as 
before,  is  taken  from  Zech.  vi.  3.  The  slaughter,  &,c.  men- 
tioned seems  to  be  cited  from  Ezek.  xiv.  21 — 23,  which 
admirably  depicts  the  state  of  these  times,  and  without 
doubt  predicts  it.  See  also  Lev.  xxvi.  21 — 26.  Deut.  xxxii. 
20  —  25  ;  which  last  has  been  cited  and  applied  to  these 
times.  IIos.  i.  6 — 10.  Rom.  x.  19,  Sec. 

9 — 11,  The  fifth  seal  is  opened;  and  now  are  seen  the 
souls  of  the  Martyrs,  who  cry.  How  long,  O  Lord,  hoJy  and 
true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  ?  James  the  brother  of  John  had  been 
slain  by  Herod,  Stephen  by  the  Jews,  and  a  martyr  named 
Antipas,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Some  of  the  disciples 
were  to  be  slain,  according  to  our  Lord ;  and  here  we  find 
that  this  has  taken  place,  and  that  their  cause  is  not  yet 
avenged.  At  ver.  11 ,  these  have  white  robes  given  them  (they 
are  accepted  and  justified) ;  and  then  they  are  told  to  rest 
for  a  season,  until  their  fellows  should  be  added  to  their 
number,  and  the  times  of  vengeance  should  have  arrived.* 
This  all,  therefore,  is  preparatory  to  the  great  catastrophe 
which  the  church  then  expected. 

12 — 17.     The  sixth  seal  is  now  opened;  and  the  begin- 


Deut.  xxxii.  Zech.  xiv.  12 — 15.  Matt,  xxiv.  7,  &c.  Eusebius  too  affirms, 
that  nothing  could  exceed  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire  before  the 
persecutions  commenced ;  nothing  the  distraction  and  difficulties  which  pre- 
vailed in  it  after.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  viii.  cap.  13,  14.  Allusion  is  also  made 
to  these  troubles  in  the  edict  of  Maximinus  preserved  by  Eusebius,  lib.  ix. 
cap.  7,  And  again,  ib.  cap.  8,  he  expressly  tells  us  bodi  of  the  scarcity  and 
pestilences  which  then  prevailed.  Arethas  likewise  applies  this  to  these  times. 
Paulus  Orosius,  however,  is  the  most  particular  on  this  subject;  for  in  his 
history  adversus  Paganos,  lib.  vii.  cap.  27,  he  compares  the  miseries  suffered 
by  the  Romans  during  the  persecutions  to  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  in  which 
the  coincidences  are  certainly  very  remarkable.  lie  then  concludes  :  "  Hi 
verij  in  quos  TEgyptiorum  forma  transfunditur,  permissa  ad  tempus  potestate 
saevientes,  gravissimis  quidem  permissu  Dei  Christianos  cruciatibus  perse- 
quentur,  Veruntamen  iidem  omnes  inimici  Christi  cum  rege  suo  Antichristo, 
accepto  stagno  ignis  aterni,  quod  magna  impcdiente  caUgine,  dum  non  videtur, 
intrcdur,  perpetuam  perditionem  immortalihus  arsuri  siippliciis  sorlicntur." 

*  Aretlias  tells  us  here,  that  up  to  the  times  of  our  Lord's  passion,  the 
judgments  which  God  would  execute  upon  the  wicked  were  not  known ; 
but,  from  that  period,  not  only  the  Jews  but  the  Greeks  suffered  innumerable 
afflictions,  througli  famine  and  tlic  mutual  slaughters  which  took  place ;  if, 
says  he,  we  may  believe  Josephus. 
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ning  of  sorrows  exhibited.  The  first  judgment  mentioned  is 
an  earthquake ;  the  sun  is  tlien  turned  to  blackness,  and  the 
moon  to  blood.  This  is  evidently  taken  from  Joel,  ii.  10,  11, 
28 — 32.  Matt.  xxiv.  6 — 10  ;  which  can  apply  to  none  but 
these  times.  See  Acts,  ii.  17 — 20,  21.  It  is  also  cited  as 
consequent  upon  the  first  tribulation,  but  before  the  final 
vengeance,  by  our  Lord  in  his  remarkable  prophecy.  Matt. 
xxiv.  29.*  The  stars  next  fall,  the  heavens  pass  away,i' 
and  mountains  and  hills  are  removed  from  their  places  :  ver. 
15  explains  this,  as  intimating  the  fall  of  kings  and  great 
powers :  ver.  13,  14,  are  evidently  citations  from  Isaiah, 
xxxiv.  4,  where  judgments  are  denounced  against  Idumea, 

*  Among  the  marks  of  Divine  vengeance  mentioned  by  Orosius  as  attend- 
ant on  these  times,  were  :  "sub  Nerone  .  ..  ubique  morientium  sanguis;  sub 
Domitiano  .  . .  satellitum  militumque  ejus  improbis  eflVenatisque  discursibus 
jussa  principis  exequentium ;  .  .  .  sub  Trajano  plaga  Judaeos  excitavit,  &c. 
absque  magnis  multarum  urbium  minis,  quas  axbri  terra  motus  iisdem  tem- 
poribus  subruerunt;  .  . .  sub  Marco  Antonino  plaga,  lues  plurimis  infusa  pro- 
vinciis  ;  .  . .  sub  persecutore  Severe  creberrimis  civilibus  bellis,  &c.  . . .  post 
Maximini  persecutionem  . .  .•  intumescens  crebro  ira  atque  invidia,  non  per 
vulgi  caedum,  sed  per  vulnera  mortesque  principum  ac  potentium,  &c. ;  .  • . 
sub  Gallo  et  Volusiano  . . .  plaga  extitit,  corrupto  acre  pestis  infusa,  quae 
per  omnia  Romani  regni  ab  oriente  in  occidentem  spatia,  cum  omne  prope- 
modum  genus  hominum  et  pecudum  neci  dedit,  turn  etiam  corrupitlacus,  in- 
fecitcjue  pabula  tabo  ;  .  .  .  octavam  (plagam)  m  subversionera  Romani  orbis 
excitatse  undique  intulere  gentes,  quae  caedibus  atque  incendiis  cunctas  pro- 
vincias  deleverunt ;  .  . .  cum  Aureliano  persecutionem  decernenti,  diris  turbi- 
nibus  terribile  ac  triste  fulmen  sub  ipsius  pedibus  ruit ;  .  . .  novissima  poena 
est  omnium  idolorum  perditio,  quae  primitus  facta  in  primis  amabant.  . .  . 
Ibi  (in  iEgypto  sc.)  nunquam  populus  Dei  postea  ad  servitutem  retractus,  hie 
nunquam  postea  populus  Dei  ad  idololatriam  coactus  est.  Ibi  iEgyptiorum 
vasa  pretiosa  llebraeis  tradita  sunt :  hie  in  ecclesias  Christianorum  praecipua 
paganorum  templa  cesserunt."  So  that,  according  to  Orosius,  this  deliver- 
ance was  truly  "after  the  manner  of  Egypt."  So  Micah  vii.  15 — 17: 
"  According  to  the  days  of  thy  coming  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  will  I  shew 
unto  him  marvellous  things.  The  nations  shall  see  and  be  confounded  at  all 
their  might :  they  shall  lay  their  hand  upon  their  mouth,"  &c.  Gibbon 
tliinks  that  half  the  human  race  must  have  perished  during  these  times. 
Decline  and  Fall,  &,c.  chap.  x.  It  is  probable  that  St.  .Tohn  is  much  nearer 
the  truth  in  saying  one  third.     (Chapp.  viii.  ix.) 

f  Arethas  has  some  good  remarks  here :    To  "Si  iJ^iXuv  roZ  Hx/aw,  ko.)  tSj 

SeXmvjis  ri  a^iyyis  ko.)  ai/iara^i;,  to  to7s  KmrxXn^^iIffiv  ifo  rri;  ^lias  o^yvt  i<pi!i'riffro* 
ivitiicvvrai   .    to  St  "rKnTv  tov;  Atrri^a;,  xai  tous  "ioxouvri;  uveci  (fatrTti^as  'v  xoff/ioi  t'i^tuv 

a;  ToTf  yivefiivott  oxXa^owraj-  x.  t.  X.  According  to  Victorinus,  we  have  here  the 
last  persecution. 
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Bozrah,  and  the  nations  generally ;  and,  from  the  citations 
made  from  it  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  &c. 
(see  also  Ps.  xlvi.),  it  evidently  belongs  to  these  times.  St. 
Peter,  speaking  of  the  dissolution  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the 
expectations  which  the  Christians  had,  in  his  days,  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  evidently  alludes  to  these  predic- 
tions (2  Pet.  iii.  12 — 15  ;  and  here  too,  St.  Peter  speaks  of 
similar  declarations,  which  some  had  misunderstood,  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul).  By  the  removal  of  mountains,  great  dif- 
ficulties which  had  now  been  overcome,  seem  to  be  intended. 
See  Is.  xl.  3 — 5.  Jer.  iv.  19  —  31  ;  which  allude,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  these  very  judgments.  In  ver.  15,  we  have  Is. 
ii.  12 — 21,  cited,  in  which  these  times  are  certainly  foretold. 
Compare  the  first  five  verses  of  this  chapter  with  the  subse- 
quent context.  In  ver.  16,  Hosea,  x.  8,  is  cited,  which  is 
repeated  by  our  Lord  himself,  Luke,  xxiii.  30,  and  limited  to 
these  times.  The  great  day  of  wrath,  mentioned  in  ver.  17, 
is  the  general  phraseology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
speaking  of  any  heavy  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  Is.  xiii.  6, 
&c. ;  and  particularly  when  speaking  of  this.  See  Dan.  ix. 
26,27.  Zech.xi.4— 14.  Zeph.i.  15 5  ii.U.  Luke,xxi.  22,  &c. 
So  far,  the  progress  of  resistance  to  the  servants  of  God,  and 
the  "  beginnings  of  sorrows"  seem  to  be  portrayed :  and  these, 
according  to  the  bearings  of  our  context,  and  the  intimations 
of  the  former  prophets,  applied  in  their  most  obvious  sense, 
or  by  unerring  authority,  manifestly  relate  to  the  progress  of 
the  persecutions,  and  the  judgments  poured  out  and  wit- 
nessed, during  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Verse  1.  Four  angels  stand  on  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  these  are  commissioned  to  hold  the  winds,  &;c. 
The  imagery  is  apparently  taken  from  Daniel,  vii.  2,  although 
the  agents  seem  to  be  different ;  unless  we  take  the  winds  in 
Daniel  in  the  sense  of  spirits  (nin^n),  which  the  original  will 
bear.  In  either  case,  they  are  God's  ministering  spirits,  as  in 
other  visions. 

2 — 4.  Another  angel  arises  having  in  his  hand  a  seal, 
and  he  cries  out  to  these  spirits,  charging  them  not  to  exe- 
cute their  commission  of  vengeance,  until  he  shall  have  sealed, 
or  set  a  mark  upon,  God's  servants.     The  first  notice  of  this 
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kind  occurs  in  Exodus,  where  we  are  told  that  the  destroying- 
angel  passed  over  every  house,  the  lintel  and  door-posts  of 
which  had  been  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
(Exod.  xii.  7,  13).  The  passage  here  had  in  view  by  St. 
John  is  evidently  Ezek.  ix.  4 — 11,  which  is  cited  (ver.  6),  and 
limited  by  St.  Peter,  1  Ep.  iv.  17  :  ''The  time  (is  come)," 
says  he,  '' that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God," 
&.C.  No  doubt,  therefore,  can  remain  as  to  the  period  in 
which  this  was  to  take  place.  The  object  of  the  Apocalypse, 
as  well  as  that  of  Ezekiel,  seems  to  have  been,  to  assure  the 
true  believers  that  a  remnant  should  be  saved ;  which  had 
indeed  been  promised  again  and  again  ;  and  which,  as  we 
learn  from  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  xi.  5,  6,  &c.),  actually 
took  place.  According  to  St.  James  (chap.  i.  1,  &,c.),  as  we 
have  seen,  there  were  some  out  of  every  tribe ;  and  here 
again,  ver.  4  —  8,  the  same  thing  is  taught:  and  what  is  re- 
markable, every  tribe  is  separately  named ;  in  order,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  assure  us,  both  that  the  catastrophe  predicted  could 
not  take  place  until  this  should  be  done,  and  that  a  remnant 
of  all  should  certainly  be  saved.  The  number  twelve  thousand, 
is,  I  suppose,  only  intended  to  imply,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  each  tribe  was  to  be  added  to  the  Church.* 

9.  We  have,  in  the  next  place,  an  indefinitely  large 
number  out  of  all  nations  brouoht  into  the  Church,  bearinp- 
about  them  the  insignia  of  pardon  and  reconciliation,  the 
employment  of  whom  is  to  ascribe  salvation  to  God  and  to 
the  Lamb.  This  satisfies  the  terms  of  many  an  ancient  pro- 
phecy. Ten  men  out  of  alIj  nations  and  languages  were,  o-t 
that  day,  to  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  who  was  a  Jew,  and 
to  say,  "  We  tvill  go  ivitli  you  ;  for  toe  have  heard  that  God  is 
with  your-^\-    (Zech.  viii.  23.)    So  Isaiah  (xi.  12) :  "  He  shall 


*  The  first  fifteen  bishops  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  were,  according  to 
Eusebius  (Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5,  and  lib.  v.  cap.  12),  all  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction, lie  adds  :  .  .  .  Xvynrrdvcu  ya.^  nhrol;  ran  rnv  "praffctv  iKKXriffiav  i^'ES^aiuv 
vriffTuv.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  See  also  his  admirable  application  of  Horn.  xi.  to 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  in  tiie  remnant  foretold  to  be  saved.  Demonst. 
Evang.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  near  the  end ;  and  ib.  cap.  iv. 

■f  Theodoret  says  on  this  place  :  Ourai  rohs  li^oh;  ' A-7ro(rr'o\oui,  1%  Uulaiuv  to 
yivo;  Ka.rd.yovr a;,  liroSouv  o'l  i|  i^yuv  r7iS  xXwsiwj  a^iu^ivn;,  'riffrivovris  o  avrav 
a.'ToXc/.ua'iff^a.i  rni  (rurn^ia.;-  otlru  i'tXi-prv^irnnoi  rov  ^iffxiffiov  WauXov  I'yro^ouv.  *.  t.  X. 
in  conformity  with  tlie  declaration  of  our  Lord :  "  And  other  sheep  I  have, 
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set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  and  assemble  the  out- 
casts OF  Israel,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed 
OF  JuDAH  ;*  Jer.  xxiii,  1 — 8,  i.  e.  a  remnant  of  every  tribe; 
a  circumstance  which,  after  those  times,  nothing  but  a 
miracle  can  accomplish ;  and  this  we  have  no  warrant  to 
expect.  Our  Lord's  words,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
calling  of  the  nations,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  place : 
''And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the 
world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations;  and  then  shall  the  end 
comeJ"  In  order  that  all  nations  may  see,  whatever  the 
Jews  may  choose  to  do,  that  the  purposes  of  God  are  accom- 
plishing. Matt.  xxiv.  14.  Luke,  xxiv.  47.  Again,  ver.  31, 
which  this  passage  of  the  revelation  seems  particularly  to 
have  in  view,  it  is  said  :  "  And  he  shall  send  his  angels 
with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  they  shall  gather  to- 
gether HIS  ELECTyVow  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven 
to  the  other,"  i.  e.  in  its  most  extended  sense,  those  who  had 
not  been  a  people  to  be  his  people,  together  with  a  remnant 
of  the  house  of  Israel.t 

10 — 12.  Praise  and  honour  ascribed  to  God  by  all  his 
redeemed  church,  j: 

13 — 17.  An  explanation  given,  as  to  what  they  were  who 
were  thus  clothed  in  white  robes.  They  had  come  out  of 
great  tribulation;  they  had  been  justified  through  the  merits 
of  Christ ;  they  were  the  members  of  the  new  Church,  repre- 
sented as  enjoying  their  rest   and  their   privileges.  ||      See 


which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  7ny 
voice;  and  there  shall  be  onefold,  and  one  shepherd."  John,  x.  16.  See  also 
Micah,  V.  4 — 8,  with  the  pamUel  passages. — Priraasius  writes  to  the  same 
effect. 

*  Ou  ya^  fioyriv  tJjv  iVw^av  oi  S-iToi  aToirroXoi,  oiXXa  xa.)  tw  3-aXaTTav  'Ti^aiouf/.tvoi, 
KCt)  Tag  miraui,  'X^oai^iiiov  tou  voi^ou  tp&iTos  rhv  axTiva. — Theodoret  ill  loCO. 

t  That  this  took  place  in  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  is  attested  by  most 
of  the  fatliers,  and  by  the  apostolic  fathers  in  particular  :  not  indeed  that  none 
remained  unconverted;  this  prophecy  has  nowhere  promised.  See  Justin 
Martyr,  Apolog.  pp.  28,  65,  89,  97,  &c.  Ignatius,  edit.  1710.  p.  G5.  Shep- 
herd of  Ilermas,  p.  295.  Arnobius  adversus  Gentes,  lib.  i.  p.  42,  3,  &c. 
(edit.  1634.) 

X  "  Universam  ....  discrevit  ecdesiam," — Primasius. 

II  Tlie  prophecy  particularly  had  in  view  here  seems  to  be,  Dan.  xii. 
9,  10;  on  which  Ephraem  Syrus  says:  "  Designat  futuram  Apostolorum 
electionem  et  credentium  ad  eosdem  audicndos  concursum,  quos  i)ra'dicil 
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Is.  iv.  5,  6;  XXV.  4.  xlix.  10;  Dan,  xii.  10,  Sec.  John,  x.  xi. 
bic.  We  have  the  Church  now  formed  ;  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  has  been  preached  and  received  :  and  we  must  pre- 
pare for  the  visitations  which  are  to  mark  the  times  of  the 
end. 

CHAP.  VITI. 

We  have  seen  the  servants  of  God  sealed  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  in  order  that  no  injury  might  fall  upon 
them  ;  the  Lamb  too  remains  in  the  midst  of  them,  pro- 
viding for  all  their  wants,  and  affording  consolations  for  all 
their  woes.  We  also  know,  from  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  disciples  were  particularly  commanded  to  be  watchful 
and  to  pray  during  these  times.  Matt.  xxiv.  42.  Mark,  xiii. 
33.  Luke,  xxi.  36.  2  Thess.  iii.  1,  2:  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  make  it  probable,  that  this  must  have  formed  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  service  of  the  primitive  Church. 

Verse  1 — 5.  We  are  here  told,  that  upon  opening  the 
seventh  or  last  seal,  a  pause  ensued.  Seven  angels  with 
trumpets  then  present  themselves,  as  if  ready  to  proclaim  the 
Divine  commands.  In  the  next  place,  the  prayers  of  the 
suffering  saints  are  presented  in  a  golden  censer,  and  are 
accepted.  The  censer  is  then  filled  with  fire  from  the  altar, 
and  is  cast  into  the  earth,  in  order,  as  it  should  seem,  to  com- 
mence the  visitation  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  revealed  in 
fire.  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8.  See  also  Ezek.  x.  2.  Then  follow 
voices,  thumlerings,  lightmiigs,  and  an  earthquake;  and  such 
had  been  the  declarations  of  our  Lord.  For  as  the  lightning 
cometh  out  ojthe  east,  and  shinelh  even  unto  the  ivest,  so  also 
shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  he."  "  There  shall  he 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars.^^  "  There  shall  be  famines,  and 
pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  in  divers  places:"  and  these 
actually  came  to  pass.*     After  this,  seven  angels  successively 

Baptkmi  lavacro  deaflHtndoK.  Judaeos  contra  Christi  interfectores  severb  ju- 
dicandos  et  puniendos."  Hence,  perhaps,  the  enlightened  (tpariir^UTaf) 
Ileh.  vi.  4  ;  or,  Candiduti,  persons  dressed  in  white  garments  in  the  primitive 
Church,  who  were  termed  Candidates,  and  looked  upon  as  being  in  a  state  fit 
to  be  introduced  into  Christ's  Ciuirch.  The  state  of  purity  tlius  arrived  at,  is 
here,  in  the  true  Church,  supposed  to  continue. 

*  See  the  notes  on  chap,  vi.,  where  these  visitations  are  intimated  as 
about  to  come  to  pass  :  here  they  are  actually  commenced. 
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sound,  upon  which  the  vengeance  of  Christ's  revelation  is 
carried  on  under  various  figures  ;  and,  when  the  last  sounds, 
it  is  merely  to  proclaim  the  victory  of  the  Church  ;  and  with 
this  the  eleventh  chapter  closes.  Here,  I  think,  ends  the 
second  vision.  Let  us  trace  a  few  of  the  particulars,  and  see 
how  far  we  can  identify  them  with  the  circumstances  of 
these  times. 

7.  The  first  angel  sounds  ;  and  hail  and  fire  mingled  with 
blood  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  a  large  part  of  the  trees  and 
the  grass  is  burnt  up.  So  in  Isaiah,  speaking  of  these  very 
times,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  wickedness  is  said  to 
bring  about  the  burning  of  the  briers  and  thorns,  and  a  flame 
in  the  forests.  "  Through  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the 
land  darkened,  and  the  people  shall  he  as  fuel  of  the  fire,"  &c. 
Is.  ix.  18,  19.  Examine  the  scope  of  the  whole  chapter.* 
lb.  xxix.  17 — 24;  xxxii.  18,  19;  where  the  safety  of  God's 
elect  is  pointedly  noticed  in  connection  with  these  visitations. 
The  last  two  can  relate  to  none  but  these  times. 

8.  The  second  angel  sounds  ;  a  great  burning  mountain  is 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  a  third  part  of  the  sea  assumes  the 
appearance  of  blood.  The  figure  is  taken  from  Jer.  li.  25, 
and  is  there  used  with  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  ;  a  favourite  topic  also  with  St.  John,  by 
which  he  means  to  inculcate,  that  God's  enemies,  whether 
Jews,  Gentiles,  or  both,  however  potent,  shall  thus  be  over- 
thrown generally.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  circumstances 
relating  to  Babylon  were  applied  by  St.  John  to  heathen 
Rome  for  other  reasons.  See  also  Ezek.  xiv.  19 — 23.  Amos, 
vii.  4. 

10,  11.  The  third  angel  sounds,  and  a  great  flaming 
star  falls  from  heaven,  which  lights  upon  a  third  part  of  the 
rivers  and  fountains  of  waters.  The  star  is  called  wormwood  ; 
it  embitters  the  waters,  and  many  die  in  consequence.  The 
notion  of  the  falling  star  seems  to  be  taken  from  Is.  xiv.  12, 
where  the  fall  of  Babylon  is  predicted  :  and,  as  Babylon 
appears  in  this  book  to  be  put  for  heathen  Rome,  the  fall  of 


*  From  ver.  8  to  ver.  13,  the  context  applies  to  the  times  of  tlie  proplict: 
from  ver.  1  to  ver.  8,  the  times  of  tlie  Rlessiah  are  certainly  meant :  from  ver. 
13  to  the  end,  tlie  denunciations  seem  general;  but,  from  their  parallel 
passages,  are  most  likely  intended  to  relate  to  the  times  of  the  end. 
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the  latter  is  here  undoubtedly  had  in  view  by  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  star  is  further  called  wormwood,  to  denote, 
perhaps,  the  sorrows  inflicted  by  that  people,  wherever  they 
went.  See  Ruth,  i.  20.  Exod.  xv.  23.  The  first  prediction 
of  this  event  is  given  in  Jer.  ix.  12 — 17,  which  will  afford  an 
ample  comment  on  the  place  ;  and  the  parallel  passage  will 
fix  its  period.  See  also  chapter  xxiii.  9 — 15,  where  the  same 
times  are  probably  had  in  view  :  see  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter. 

12,  13.  The  fourth  angel  now  sounds,  and  a  third  part  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  is  smitten,  so  as  to  produce 
great  darkness.  A  better  comment  on  this  passage  than 
Is.  viii.  21,  22  J  ix.  1 — 7,  cannot  be  given  ;  which  is  a  direct 
prophecy  of  these  times.  Another  such  prophecy  is  to  be 
found  in  Zech.  xiv. ;  and  ver.  6,  7,  mark  out  the  particulars 
here  mentioned.*  The  last  verse  (13)  contains  general  de- 
nunciations of  wrath,  which  must  necessarily  be  referred  to 
the  same  period. 

CHAP.  IX. 

1 — 4.  The  fifth  angel  sounds,  and  a  star  falls  from 
heaven,  having  the  key,  or  power,  to  open  the  well  of  the 
great  deep  (rh  <p§sa^  r^g  aQvcgou).  I  must  be  allowed  to 
make  a  new  translation  here ;  because  I  believe  the  received 
one  is  generally  taken  in  a  sense  unsuitable  to  our  context. 
The  Greek  word  dQvsffoc,  abyss,  is  often  used  in  the  Septua- 
gint  for  the  Hebrew  Dinri,  as  in  Gen.  i.  2;  vii.  11  ;  viii.  2, 
&.C. ;  in  the  two  last  of  which  we  have  «/'  'r-^yai  rrig  dCvffffou,  the 
fountains  of  the  abyss,  which  I  take  to  be  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  pfJKf  rng  dZ-ocaov,  xcell  of  the  abyss,  noticed  above. 
The  word  Dinjn  is  used  to  signify,  first  the  great  mass  of 
waters  which  covered  the  earth  before  all  was  reduced  to 
order  by  the  Almighty  ;  secondly,  the  great  sea  ;  or  generally, 
any  great  mass  of  waters.  To  bring  any  one  into  great 
waters,  the  depths;   or  to  bring  up  the  waters  of  the  great 


*  Hippolytus  the  martyr  refers  tlie  evening  to  the  time  of  the  end  ;  the 
7norning  to  that  of  the  resurrection  :  by  which  lie  probably  means  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation  and  of  heathen  darkness,  and  the  resurrection  from 
tlie  death  of  sin  to  the  Hfe  of  righteousness  introduced  by  tlic  Gospel.  See 
Dan.  sec.  Sept.  p.  121,  where  the  context  seems  to  require  tliis  interpreta- 
tion ;   for  it  is  added,  «f;^>i  ya.^  l(rriv  iri^ou  Kiavof. 
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river,  or  the  like,  are  frequently  put  in  Scripture  to  represent 
circumstances  of  great  distress  and  trouble;  and  often  those 
which  are  the  effects  of  war.  So  in  Ezekiel,  xxvi.  19: 
''For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  When  I  will  make  thee  a 
desolate  city,  like  the  cities  that  are  not  inhabited;  lohen  1 
shall  bring  up  the  deep  (Heb.  Dinri  Sept.  rriv  aZ\j<s<sov)  upon 
thee,  and  great  waters  shall  cover  thee.'*  By  this  must  be 
meant,  that  some  great  and  overwhelming  power,  and  conse- 
quent calamity,  shall  be  brought  upon  Tyre.  And,  perhaps, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  opening  of  the  great  deep,  in  the 
Revelation,  will  also  imply  the  letting  loose  of  some  power  to 
take  similar  vengeance.  This,  we  are  told,  an  angel  does  : 
which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  at  present.* 

The  pit  is  opened  ;  and  it  appears,  from  what  follows,  to  be 
a  vast  receptacle  of  fire  rather  than  of  water;  for  we  are  told, 
that  smoke  issues  out,  such  as  to  darken  the  sun,  &c.  This, 
however,  in  the  language  of  symbols,  can  only  be  meant 
to  raise  the  expectations  as  to  the  terrific  events  which  are 
to  follow.  (See  Joel,  ii.  30.  Acts,  ii.  19.  Matt.  xxiv.  23, 
&c.)  We  have  too,  a  further  instance  of  this  sort  of  climac- 
teric transition ;  neither  water  nor  fire  is  brought  upon  the 
people  doomed  to  wrath,  but  locusts ;  and  these,  from  what 
follows,  are  said  to  have  power  to  torment,  not  to  kill  men, 
for  a  certain  season  ;  which  torment  is,  however,  described 
as  worse  than  death.  The  sealed  remnant,  however,  as 
already  provided  for,  is  not  to  be  injured.  At  ver.  7,  we  are 
told,  that  these  locusts  were  like  horses  prepared  unto  battle; 
they  were  richly  caparisoned,  or  had  marks  of  victory 
(crowns)  on  their  heads  ;  their  faces  resembled  those  of  men  ; 
they  had  the  hair  of  women  (perhaps  well  trained,  and  with 
fine  flowing  manes) ;  their  teeth  were  like  those  of  lions  ;  their 
breastplates  were  those  of  iron  (they  had  armour  on) ;  their 
wings  rattled  like  chariots  (their  rush  was  audible  and  de- 
structive). In  their  tails  too  lodged  a  poisonous  sting;  and 
their  commission  is  to  injurey'or  a  season.  The  king  of  the 
great  receptacle  of  all  that  is  thus  injurious  and  destructive 


*  I  do  not,  however,  see  any  particular  or  strong  reason  why  this  may  not 
apply  to  Satan  and  his  emissaries,  as  principals  in  tliis  matter  :  still,  as  tliese 
symbolical  exhibitions  appear  rather  to  relate  to  what  was  to  be  done  on 
earth,  I  would  rather  keep  to  this  view  of  tiie  subject. 
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commands  them  in  person ;  and  he  is  named  the  de- 
stroyer. That  some  tremendous  earthly  power  is  here 
meant,  I  think  there  cannot  possibly  remain  a  doubt ;  and, 
if  so,  this  will  confirm  the  view  taken  of  the  first  and  second 
verses.*  Let  us  now  see  whether  we  can  find  any  further 
notice   of  this  power. 

In  Joel,  chap.  i.  4,  an  army  of  locusts  is  mentioned,  such 
as,  by  successive  invasions,  to  have  eaten  up  all  the  provision 
of  the  land.  This  is  explained  in  ver.  6,  thus  :  '^  For  a  nation 
is  come  up  upon  my  land,  strong  and  without  number,  ivhose 

TEETH  ARE  THE  TEETH   OF  A   LION,  and  he  hath  the  CHEEK 

TEETH  OF  A  GREAT  LION."  Then  follows  an  account  of 
the  general  devastation  made. 

In  ver.  15  of  this  chapter  of  Joel,  we  have  the  day  of 
the  Lord  introduced,  and  said  to  be  at  hand  ;  after  which 
follow  descriptions  perfectly  similar  to  some  already  noticed. 
In  chap.  ii.  2,  the  subject  is  continued;  and  the  clouds, 
darkness,  invincible  warriors  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  with  the 
times  never  before  seen,  nor  again  to  be  witnessed,  of  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  are  alluded  to.  The  fire  is  to  consume 
before  them  (ver.  3);  their  appearance,  as  in  the  Apocalypse, 
is  like  the  appearance  of  horses;  and  as  horsemen  shall  they 
run.  Their  noise  is  like  that  of  chariots,  &c.  (ver.  5),  and 
themselves  as  a  people  set  in  battle  array,  (ver.  10.)  The 
earth  shall  quake  before  them  ;  the  sun  and  moon  shall  he 
dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining  (ver.  11). 
The  Lord  shall  utter  his  voice  (Apocalypse,  the  angels  sound 
their  trumpets) ;  ''for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  great  and  very 
terrible,  and  who  can  abide  it?"  (ver.  11.)  Then,  at  ver.  28, 
after  the  weeping,  mourning,  &c.  of  the  true  Zion,  the  Spirit 
shall  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh,  &c.  which  we  know,  from 
inspired  authority,  belongs  to  these  times.    (See  Acts,  ii.) 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  Joel  (chap.  i.  6)  describes 
this  army  as  having  the  teeth  of  a  lion;  St.  John  describes 

*  Hippolylus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  during  these  times,  speaking  of 
Daniel's  fourtli  beast,  whose  teeth  were  iron,  says :  HAH  %afid.^u  x.ai  ^.i'ttvvu 
"Jti-MTa.-  HAH  l-jroTaaaii  •jri.tra.i  toIs  fth  BiXcvras-  HAH  fiKi'Tof/.m  aura  rifii?;-  "HAH 
So|a^«^£v  rov  &iov  vrro  ffou  (j.  e.  Aav;>?x)  ln^affKoiiiwi.  Dc  Aotichristo,  par.  xxxiii. 
Another  writer,  Judas  by  name,  whose  works  are  now  lost,  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  7,)  as  having  reckoned  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel  to  extend  to  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Severus ;  when, 
according  to  him,  the  Antichrist  was  to  be  expected. 
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his  as  having  iron  teeth.  Daniel,  chap.  ii.  40,  speaking  of 
the  fourth  empire,  describes  it  as  being  strong  as  iron  ;  and, 
as  iron  breaketh  all  things,  so  shall  it  subdue  those  which 
preceded  it.  Again,  in  chap.  vii.  19,  the  beast  which  repre- 
sented this  state,  is  said  to  have  teeth  of  iron,  and  nails  of 
brass;  and  that  it  should  break  to  pieces,  and  stamp  the 
residue  with  his  feet.  Again,  in  chap.  viii.  23,  it  is  said, 
that  when  transgressors  shall  have  come  to  the  full,  a  king  of 
fierce  countenance  shall  stand  up  ;  his  power  shall  be  mighty ; 
he  shall  destroy  wonderfully,  (be  an  Abaddon,  Apolli/on, 
JDestroi/er,)  and  shall  prosper  and  practise,  and  shall 
DESTROY  *  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people.  Then  we  have 
an  allusion  to  the  vision  of  the  evening  and  morning,  already 
noticed  more  than  once.  Again,  chap.  ix.  26,  the  desolation 
is  described  as  coming  on  like  a  flood. 

This  power,  then,  which  the  Scripture  itself  has  deter- 
mined to  be  the  Roman,  it  is  said,  shall  plague  men  ^ov  Jive 
months,  i.e.  for  a  certain  indefinite  period.  In  Dan.  vii.  25, 
it  is  said,  ''they,  i.  e.  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  be 
giveji  into  his  hand  until  a  time,"  &c. ;  i.  e.  until  another  pro- 
phetical period  shall  commence.  The  vision  of  the  evening  and 
the  morning,  mentioned  Dan.  viii.  26,  certainly  relates  to  this 
period  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Again,  chap.  ix.  26,  after 
threescore  and  two  weeks,  the  people  of  the  prince  are  to 
come  and  to  destroy;  after  this  the  end  is  to  be.  See 
also  Dan.  xi.  30 — 39.  Then  at  ver.  40,  the  end  is  to  come. 
In  ver.  12,  a  part  of  these  visitations  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
course  of  one  woe. 

13 — 21.  The  sixth  angel  sounds  ;  after  which,  four  angels 
which  had  been  bound  in  the  great  river  Euphrates,  are  set 
at  liberty.  His  command  is,  "  Loose  the  four  angels,"  &c. 
Our  first  question  here  will  be.  Where  are  we  to  look  for 
these  four  angels,  &c.  ?  My  answer  is,  in  Daniel,  chap.  vii. 
2,  &,c.  unless  I  am  much  mistaken.  The  four  winds,  as  here 
mentioned  by  our  authorised  version,  may,  as  already  re- 
marked, be  translated  by  the  four  spirits,  &c. ;  but,  in  any 
case,  the  ministers  of  God  may  thus  be  depicted  in  sym- 
bolical language.    Our  version  has  here,  strove  upon  the  great 

*  It  is  true  the  Hebrew  root  ISM  {(thud),  is  not  here  used  ;  but  of  this  I 
make  no  account ;  my  question  is  about  things,  not  words. 
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sea;  but  this,  I  think,  is  incorrect.  The  Chaldee  would  be 
more  literally  rendered  by,  were  rushing  out,  with  regard  to 
the  great  sea  :  i.  e.  were  rushing  out  of  the  great  sea,  or  were 
set  at  liberty,  &c. ;  the  particulars  follow  in  the  subsequent 
context.  Some  interpreters,  with  the  Septuagint  at  their 
head,  take  this  passage  rather  to  mean,  that  these  winds 
rushed  into  the  great  sea.  I  prefer  the  version  already  given, 
because  the  Chaldee  verb  here  used,  never  means,  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  rush  into  any  thing,  but  to  rush  out.  If  so,  the 
angel's  setting  these  ministers  at  liberty  in  the  Revelation, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  interpretation  of  the  original 
prediction  in  Daniel.  The  last  beast,  however,  mentioned 
by  Daniel  (ver.  7),  is  that  principally  had  in  view  in  the 
Hevelation.  An  interpretation  of  this  prediction  is  given  to 
Daniel,  in  ver.  17,  18,  &.c. ;  and  at  ver.  19,  the  particulars 
respecting  this  fourth  beast  are  stated,  where  his  teeth  of  iron, 
as  already  remarked,  are  noticed.  At  ver.  21,  he  makes  war 
upon  the  saints  ;  at  ver.  25,  his  antichristian  character  is 
stated  ;  and  at  ver.  26  we  have  his  fall.  This  is  again  the 
Roman  power,  beyond  all  doubt. 

15.  These  four  angels  are  commissioned  to  act  for  an  in- 
definite time ;  and  a  third  part  of  men  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
them  ;  they  are  not  yet  to  make  an  end,  because  the  period 
is  not  yet  arrived,  and  because  a  remnant  of  all  shall  be 
saved. 

17.  We  have  a  description  similar  to  the  foregoing;  and 
it  appears  very  probable,  that  this  relates  to  the  same  power, 
rendered,  as  it  should  seem,  still  more  furious.  See  1  Chron. 
xii.  8  ;  Is.  v.  28 — 30,  for  similar  phraseology.  From  the 
conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  should  seem,  that  these  visi- 
tations still  fail  of  producing  repentance. 

CHAP.  X. 

Ver.  1.  The  angel  here  described  seems  to  be  the  person 
of  our  Lord.     See  Rev.  i.  16  ;  Ezek.  i.  28 ;  Matt.  xvii.  2. 

2 — 3.  He  has  in  his  hand  a  little  book  ;  that  of  this  pro- 
phecy or  revelation  probably.*  See  also  Is.  xlii.  13 — 17; 
Jer.  XXV.  30— 33 ;  Hos.  xi.  10;  Joel,  iii.  16,  with  the  con- 
text, which  can  refer  to  none  but  these  times. 

*   "  Liber  apertus  Apocalypsis  est  quern  Joliannis  vidit. —  Vicloiinus. 
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4.  "  Seal  up  tfiose  things/'  &c.  Place  them  among  those 
so  sealed  by  Daniel ;  or,  refer  beHevers  to  those  for  the  more 
minute  particulars  relating  to  these  times. 

5,  6.  An  oath  is  made,  that  time  shall  no  longer  last;* 
i.  e.  that  dispensation  which  was  temporal  shall  now  come  to 
a  final  close.  See  Deut.  x;cxii.  40 — 43.  7.  This  mystery 
shall  come  to  its  due  termination,  as  foretold  by  God's  ser- 
vants the  prophets,  as  soon  as  the  seventh  angel  shall  begin 
to  sound  his  trumpet.  Dan.  xii.  5 — 7,  which  can  relate  to 
no  other  period  than  that  already  alluded  to. 

8,  9.  John  is  commanded  to  take  and  to  eat  the  book ; 
which  should  be  sweet,  it  is  said,  in  his  mouth,  but  bitter  in 
his  belly  ;  i.  e.  it  shall  give  pleasure,  peace,  and  blessedness, 
to  the  believer  in  its  declarations  ;  but,  as  to  his  trials,  it 
foretells  them  as  bitter  things  indeed :  many  of  them  shall  be 
slain,  and  otherwise  tried.  See  Jer.  xv.  16 — 18;  Ezek.  ii. 
8—10;  iii.  1— 3,  14'. 

10,  1 1.  The  book  is  so  eaten,  and  so  found  to  the  taste, 
&c. ;  the  prophet  is  then  commissioned  again  to  prophesy 
in  the  face  of,  or  against,  many  peoples,  nations,  and  kings : 
not  the  Jews  only,  but  the  whole  infidel  world.  * 

CHAP.  XI. 

This  captivity  of  the  true  Church  or  Zion,  seems  con- 
stantly in  this  book  to  be  compared  with  the  Babylonian  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  great  heathen  state  carrying  on 
this  warfare  is  termed  Babylon  ;  and  that  John  is,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  chapter,  furnished,  like  Ezekiel, 
with  a  book,  (ver.  1,  2),  and  sent  to  prophesy;  and  that 
here  we  find  him  measuring  the  temple,  just  as  stated  by  that 
prophet,  chap.  xl.  3,  &c.  ;  (see  also  Zech.  ii.  1,)  where  a  man 
is  seen  measuring  the  temple.  It  is  only  the  true  temple 
here,  however,  which  appears  to  be  thus  signalised ;  the 
outer  court,  with  Jerusalem  itself,  is  left  out  of  the  account, 
and  given  up  to  be  trampled  down  by  the  Gentiles  for  a 
season  (three  and  a  half  symbolical  years).  On  this  expres- 
sion, see  the  concluding  remarks. 

*  Arethas  seems  to  say  on  this  passage,  as  the  increase  of  light  shall 
be  so  great  and  constant,  that  there  shall  be  no  night,  so  there  can  be  no 
measure  of  time  ;  alluding  perhaps  to  chap.  xxi.  25,  which  see. 

Y 
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3.  God's  two  witnesses  have  power  given  them  to  pro- 
phesy, i.  e.  to  preach,  during  1260  days  (about  three  years 
and  a  half)  clothed  in  sackcloth.* 

4.  They  are  said  to  be  the  two  olive-trees  (see  Zech.  iv. 
3 — 11,  14),  and  also  the  two  candlesticks  which  stand  before 
God.  From  the  description  following,  as  well  as  the  places 
in  Scripture  which  appear  to  be  referred  to,  these  seem  to 
represent  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. -f- 

7.  When  they  shall  have  given  their  testimony  completely, 
7.  e.  shall  have  called  in  the  remnant  of  Israel  and  vast  num- 
bers from  among  the  heathen,  the  beast ;{:  (Roman  power) 
shall  attack  them,  prevail,  and  cast  them  out  for  a  time ;  and 
during  this  (three  days  and  a  half)  they  shall  be  considered 
as  dead  in  Jerusalem  ;  nevertheless,  they  shall  not  be  buried. 
This  is,  perhaps,  Zechariali's  (ch.  xiv.)  time  of  doubtful  light. 
Their  heathenish  enemies  shall  now  exult,  beUeving  the  vic- 
tory to  be  complete ;  II  but  upon  the  expiration  of  this  period, 

*  It  is  curious  enough  to  remark,  that  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicode- 
mus  refers  this,  which  it  has  evidently  cited  from  the  Revelation,  to  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  who,  as  it  states,  were  immediately  after  the  crucifixion  to  be  sent 
to  Jerusalem  to  fight  with  Antichrist,  and  to  be  slain  by  him.  This  is  no 
doubt  erroneous.  I  notice  the  place  merely  to  shew  what  opinions  were 
held  in  those  days  as  to  the  times  of  Antichrist.  See  Jones  on  the  Canon, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  316 — 320.  Hippolytus  the  martyr  also  makes  them  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  and  speaks  of  their  preaching  as  taking  place  during  the  first  half  of 
Daniel's  last  prophetic  week,  and  before  the  abomination  of  desolation  should 
be  setup.  (Dan.  secund.  Sept.  pp.  110 — 118.)  The  two  persons,  however, 
who  stand  on  both  sides  of  the  river  (Dan.  xii.  5),  he  makes  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets. 

f  The  Law  and  the  Prophets,  however,  might  here  be  meant.  Arethas 
first  gives  the  Evangelists,  and  then  the  common  opinion  that  they  were  Enoch 
and  Elias.  Victorinus,  however,  declares  that  these  cannot  be  meant,  and 
proposes  the  word  of  God. 

\  The  Roman  power,  as  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.  4,  &c.), 
according  to  Victorinus. 

II  "  This  persecution,"  say  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xv. 
edit.  1748,  p.  502,  7wte,  "  which  was  the  tenth  and  last  general  one,  broke 
out  on  the  23d  of  February  (A.D.  303),  and  raged  ten  whole  years  with  a 
fury  hardly  to  be  expressed ,  . .  .Such  numbers  of  Christians  suffered  death  in 
all  the  provinces,  that  the  tyrants  imagining  they  had  compassed  their  wicked 
intent,  and  entirely  abolished  Christianity,  told  the  world  in  a  pompous,  but 
lying  inscription,  tliul  they  hud  extinguished  the  Christian  name  and  super- 
stition, and  every  where  restored  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  its  former  purify 
und  lustre.     But  the  Chujrch  triumphed,"  &c.     The  lying  inscription  alluded 
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God  shall  again  inspire  them  with  life ;  they  shall  stand 
erect ;  they  shall  be  lodged  in  heaven,  the  Zion  of  God  ;  and 
this  their  enemies  shall  witness.  At  this  time  (ver.  13)  comes 
on  a  great  earthquake;  the  far  greater  part  of  the  city  falls, 
and  the  remnant  which  fears,  ascribes  glory  to  the  God  of 
heaven.  After  this,  ver.  15 — 18,  the  seventh  angel  sounds 
his  trumpet,  and  the  victory  is  proclaimed  by  the  redeemed 
and  triumphant  Church,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
become  the  kingdoms  of  Christ.  See  the  parallel  passages. 
Here  this  second  Vision  appears  to  end.  Ver.  19  com- 
mences the  following  one,  containing  the  third  woe,  or  third 
Vision,  contained  in  this  book. 


SECTION  III. 
VISION  III. 


19.  And  the  temple  of  God  teas  opened,  &c.  Here  com- 
mences another  exhibition  of  the  difficulties,  warfare,  judg- 
ments, he.  attendant  on  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Verse  1 — 4.  And  there  appeared  a  great  ivonder  . . . .  a 
woman  clothed  tvith  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  &c. ; 
and  she  being  ivith  child  cried,  travailing  in  birth,  &.c.  A 
great  red  dragon  invested  with  immense  earthly  power, 
and  who  could  command  even  a  considerable  part  of  the 
host  of  heaven  or  professing  Church,  stood  before  her  ready 
to  devour  her  child. 

5.  The  child  born  is  a  man  child  ;  and,  from  his  office 
described,  which  is  to  rule  the  nations  loith  a  rod  of  iron,  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  Messiah  is  meant.  See  Ps.  ii. 

to  is  probably  one  of  those  preserved  by  Cruterus,  p.  cclxxx.  (Graev.  vol.  i.) 
which  are  as  follow  :    "  diocletianuh.  jovius.  et  maximian.  herculeus 

CAES.  AUG.  AMPLIFJCATO.  PER.  ORIENTEM.  ET.  OCCIDENTEM  IMP.  ROM.  ET 
NOMINE.CHRISTIANORUMDELETO.QUI.REMP.EVERTEDANT." — "DIOCLETIAN. 
CAES.  AUG.    GALERIO.  IN.    ORIENTE.     ADOPT.    SVPERSTITION  E.    CHRIST.    UBIQ. 

DELETA.  ET.  cuLTU.  DEOR.  PROPAGATO."  An  cdict  of  Maximin  to  the  same 
efTect  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  lib.  ix.  cap.  8. 
How,  I  say,  the  Christians  of  those  times  must  have  been  struck  when  they 
compared  these  events  with  tlie  prophecies  of  this  book  ! 
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8,  9;  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  &c.  At  ver.  9,  this  dragon  is  termed 
the  old  serpent,  called  the  devil ;  which  will  naturally  lead 
ixs  to  his  first  exploit,  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  1,  Sec. 

13.  When  the  dragon  suiv  that  he  was  cast  to  the  earth 
(Luke,  X.  18;  John,  xii.  31),  he  persecuted  the  wo- 
man, &c.*  Ver.  17.  "  And  the  dramni  was  wroth  with  the 
woman,  and  ivent  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of 
HER  seed,  tvhich  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  have 
the  testimony  of  Jesus."  From  these  passages,  I  think 
it  must  be  evident,  that  the  first  prophecy  relating  to 
the  mysterious  birth  and  triumph  of  the  Messiah,  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  iii.  15,  is  referred  to:  "And  I  will  put 
enmity  hetiueen  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed 
AND  HER  SEED  ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel,"  see  p.  218,  where  the  same  view  has  been 
taken  of  it.  The  Apocalypse  here,  therefore,  goes  back  to 
the  first  intimation  given  in  Holy  Writ  of  the  warfare  to  be 

*  The  comment  of  Hippolytus  is,  I  think,  wortliy  of  being  given  in  this 
place.     "  Mulierem  amictam  sole,"  says  he,  "  clarissimtJ  ecclesiam  signifi- 

cavit,  Paterno  indutam  Verbo,  quod  sole  micantius  splendet Lunam  sub 

pedibus  ejus,  ccelesti  claritate  lunae  in  morera  ornatam  ostendit.  Quod 
autem  ait,  In  capite  ejus  corona  stellarum  duodecim,  duodecim  Apostolos 
designat,  per  quos  fundata  est  ecclesia.  .  .  .  Raptus  est  fiUus  ejus  ad  Deum,  et 
ad  tlironum  ejus,  ccelestem  Regem,  non  terrenum  esse  signiticat. .  .  .uti 
etiam  David  pronuntiavit  dicens,  Dixit  Doniinus,  &c.  Ps.  cix.  1.  Et 
vidit,  inquit,  di'aco,  et  persecutiis  est,  &c. .  .  .Hi  sunt  dies  milie  ducenti  sex- 
agitita  (dimidium  scilicet  hebdomadae,  Apoc.  xi.  3  ;  Dan.  ix.  27),  quibus 
Tyrranus  rerum  potietur,  persequens  ecclesiam  fugientem  de  civitate  in  civi- 
tatem,  et  in  solitudine  in  montibus  latitantem,''  Jkc.  Mai.  iv.  2,  is  then  cited 
by  way  of  consolation  ;  and,  in  order  to  identify  the  times.  Matt.  xxiv.  15  ; 
Mark,  xiii.  14;  Luke,  xxi.  20;  2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 12;  Dan.  xi.  31.  xii.  11  ; 
and  Is.  xxvi.  10,  according  to  the  Septuagint.  After  this  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  is  entered  upon,  in  whom,  it  is  said,  we  have  hoped.  Luke,  xxi. 
28  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  26 — 31  ;  Ps.  xviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxvi.  20,  and  Rom.i.  17,  are  then 
cited  as  referring  to  this  event.  In  the  next  place,  on  the  resurrection  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Dan.  xii.  2;  Is.  xxvi.  19  ;  John,  v.  25  ;  Ephes.  v. 
14;  Rev.  XX.  6 — 14;  and  it  is  added,  "  Nam  secunda  mors,  stagnum  est 
ignis  urentis."  Here,  1  believe,  this  father  imderstood  by  the  resurrection 
and  kingdom  of  heaven,  a  spiritual  resurrection  on  earth,  and  an  introduc- 
tion into  Christ's  Church.  In  the  next,  and  last,  portion  of  liis  tract,  he 
undoubtedly  meant  the  general  judgment;  and  on  this  point  he  cites  Matt, 
xiii.  43.  XXV.  34;  Rev.  xxii.  15.  xxi.  8;  Is.  Ixvi.  24;  1  Thess.  iv.  12;  Tit. 
ii.  13 ;  although  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  all  these  passages  allude  to 
that  event. — (Hipp,  de  Antichristo,  edit.  1716.) 
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sustained  by  the  saints  with  this  enemy  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able enough,  that  he  here  also  enounces  the  victory,  just  as 
it  has  been  done  there  :  it. or  he  shall  bruise  thy  head,  i.  e. 
the  dragon  tvas  cast  out.  The  power  and  success  of  this 
enemy  is  noticed  in  ver.  3,  4 :  he  had  seven  heads,  ten 
horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads ;  and  his  tail  drew 
the  third  part  of  the  sta7-s  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the 
earth.  By  this  last  passage,  is  probably  meant,  that  he 
had  obtained  considerable  power  even  among  believers, 
such  as  to  make  them  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.  At  ver.  7, 
this  is  again  taken  up,  and  a  war  is  said  to  be  carried  on 
agSinst  Michael,  the  prince  of  the  Jewish  people,  by  this 
enemy  and  his  adherents,  till  victory  is  proclaimed  on  the 
part  of  the  Church,  and  the  enemy  is  cast  out.  I  think  it 
extremely  probable,  that  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  bruis- 
ing of  Christ's  heel,  as  mentioned  in  that  prediction ;  the 
third  part  seems  to  mean  a  schism  in  his  mystical  body. 
Whether  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  is  also  had  in  view,  T  will 
not  say.  From  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  however,  I  should 
think  it  is  not;  because  1  do  not  see,  how  that  which  was 
voluntarily  submitted  to,  in  order  to  magnify  God's  law,  and 
by  which,  in  truth,  the  Church  received  its  great  triumph, 
can  be  classed  among  the  victories  of  Satan.  I  am,  there- 
fore, disposed  to  fall  in  entirely  with  St.  John's  comment  on 
this  remarkable  and  interesting  passage.     See  ver.  10,  11. 

6  and  14.  By  the  woman's  flight  and  protection,  and  the 
length  of  time  mentioned,  I  can  see  nothing  more  than  God's 
faithfulness  in  never  losing  sight  of  this  his  ancient  pro- 
mise; the  time  mentioned  is  1260  days  ;  and  a  time,  times, 
and  half  a  time,  i.  e.  the  number  three  years  and  a  half,  or 
the  last  half  of  Daniel's  prophetic  week.  See  the  conclud- 
ing remarks. 

10,  11.  The  song  of  victory  is  sung  in  heaven  {i.  e.  in 
the  Church,  see  on  chap.  i.  3)  because  the  accuser  is  cast 
down ;  and  which  is  ascribed  purely  to  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  as  the  efficient  cause,  and  to  the  testimony  and  per- 
severance of  the  saints  as  the  means  employed. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  the  most  ancient,  and,  as  sonic 
have  thought,  a  very  obscure  part  of  Scripture,  taken,  ex- 
plained, and  applied,  as  a  source  of  consolation  and  encou- 
rao-cmcnt  for  the  sufferino  believers  of  these  times.     In  this 
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point  of  view,  this  chapter  must  be  very  important  and  inte- 
resting, inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  an  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion of  this  passage  ;  and  cites  the  faithfuhiess  of  God  from 
the  very  beginning,  to  shew  that  all  his  promises  are  sure 
and  steadfast. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

We  now  come  to  a  second  recital  of  the  attacks  to  be 
made  upon  the  Churcli  and  people  of  God,  by  Daniel's 
fourth  monarchy. 

Ver.  1.  John  sees  a  beast  rise  out  of  the  sea,  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns  (exceeding  great  power,  see 
chap.  xii.  3),  and  upon  his  heads  are  the  names  of  blas- 
phemy. This  is,  I  think,  beyond  all  doubt,  nothing  more 
than  Daniel's  fourth  beast,  chap.  vii.  7,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  exceedingly  dreadful,  and  to  have  ten  horns.  At  ver.  8, 
he  is  said  to  have  a  mouth  speaking  great  things.  lb.  vii.  25  j 
xi.  36 — 38;  comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  Such  were  the  persecutors 
generally,  and  particularly  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues. 

2.  He  is  said  to  be  like  a  leopard ;  and  to  have  the 
I'eet  of  a  bear,  the  mouth  of  a  lion ;  and  the  dragon,  i.  e. 
the  devil,  gave  him  his  power,  &c.  At  ver.  5,  we  have  the 
duration  of  his  period,  forty-two  months,  or  three  years 
and  a  half  as  before,  and  the  mouth  speaking  g?-eat  things; 
this  last  is  at  ver.  6  explained  to  signify  blasphemy  against 
God,  his  tabernacle,  and  people  :  and,  at  ver.  7,  he  makes 
war  upon  the  saints  and  conquers  them.  In  Dan.  vii.  21, 
this  same  blasphemous  power  makes  war  upon  the  saints 
and  prevails  against  them.  lb.  25  :  it  is  said,  that  he  shall 
speak  great  words  against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear 
out  the  saints,  8cc.  and  that  they  shall  be  given  into  his 
hand  for  tlie  period  of  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  i.  e. 
three  years  and  a  half  as  before  ;  and  then,  ver.  27,  as  also 
ver.  22,  the  kingdom  shall  be  given  to  the  saints  (Luke, 
xii.  32;  xxii.  29;  Col.  i.  13;  Heb.  xii.  28,  &c.) ;  and  this 
kingdom  is  never  to  end. 

8.  All  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him,  &c., 
i.  e.  the  world  shall  be  divided  between  his  kingdom  and 
that  of  Christ,  the  names  of  whose  faithful  followers  are 
said  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  life.  Sec  Dan.  xii.  1,  and 
Phil.  iv.  3,  where  this  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  privilege 
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of  the  Christians.  The  expression  is  first  found  in  Exod. 
xxxii.  32. 

9,  10.  The  behever's  attention  is  arrested  :  and  we  are 
told  that,  he  (this  power)  that  leadeth  into  captivity  shall 
go  into  captivity  ;  he  that  killeth  with  the  sword  must  be  killed 
with  the  sword  (Is.  xxxiii.).  Which,  it  is  added,  is  a  theme 
for  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints  {tuv  ayim).  These 
prophecies  must,  I  think,  be  identical ;  and  that  of  Daniel 
can  mean  no  other  than  the  Roman  power.* 

We  are  told  (ver.  3,)  that  one  of  his  heads  was  wounded 
to  death,  and  that  this  deadly  wound  was  healed.  The 
antecedent  to  this  must  be,  I  think,  the  dragon  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  verse  ;  if  so,  the  allusion  to  the  passage  in 
Genesis  (chap,  iii.)  is  still  carried  on,  and  a  reason  thus 
assigned,  why  the  dragon  and  the  beast  are  permitted  to 
make  war  upon  the  saints  and  to  prevail.  By  being  healed, 
is  perhaps  meant,  that  the  dragon  had  this  power  conceded 
to  him,  which  he  delegates  to  the  beast  or  secular  power  of 

*  That  the  Roman  power  instigated  by  the  devil,  was  understood  here 
by  the  primitive  Christians,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  may  be  seen  from  Irenaeus, 
Lactantius,  TertuUian,  and  others.  There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  a  work  perhaps  earlier  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  which 
I  cannot  help  noticing.  In  Vision  IV.  it  is  said  :  "  I  saw  a  vision,  brethren, 
twenty  days  after  the  former  vision,  a  representation  of  the  tribulation  that  is 
at  hand: .  , .  .and  behold  I  saw  a  great  beast,  as  it  were  a  whale  ;  and  fiery 
locusts  came  out  of  his  mouth  (Rev.  ix.  3). .  ..Now  the  beast  came  on  in 
such  a  manner,  as  if  it  could  at  once  have  devoured  a  city."  A  virgin,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  the  Church  (Rev.  xiv.  4),  passed  by  and  told  him,  that  he  did 
well  in  this  juncture  to  cast  all  his  care  upon  God,  and  that  he  had,  there- 
fore, sent  his  angel,  and  had  protected  him  from  the  beast.  He  is  then 
commissioned  to  go  and  shew  the  Church  that  this  beast  is  the  figure  of  the 
trial  that  was  about  to  come  upon  them .  In  the  course  of  an  explanation 
following,  he  is  told,  that  by  the  fiery  and  bloody  colour  of  a  part  of  this 
beast  is  signified,  that  the  age  must  be  destroyed  by  fire  (2  Pet.  iii.  7)  and 
blood,  that  the  believers  are  thus  to  be  tried,  and  that  they  who  endure  to  the 
end  shall  be  purified  (Dan.  xi.  35).  The  white  colour  denotes  tlie  world,  or 
dispensation  to  come,  in  which  the  elect  are  to  dwell  (Rev.  iii.  5,  &c.). — 
Archb.  Wake's  edit.  That  all  or  most  of  this  is  copied  from  the  Revelation, 
surely  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  if  so,  it  shews  how  this  part  of  the  book 
was  understood  at  a  period  either  in,  or  exceedingly  near,  the  a])osiolic 
times;  which  is  all  I  cite  it  for.  The  following  curious  remark  of  Justin 
Martyr  is  preserved  by  Irenaeus  contr.  Hxr.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxvi. :  *'  Well  did 
Justin  say,  that  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  Satan  never  dared  to  blas- 
pheme God,  because  hitherto  he  knew  not  his  own  condemnation." 
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Rome  to  execute,  (see  chap.  xx.  7).  In  ver.  4,  both  the 
dragon  and  the  beast  are  said  generally  to  be  worshipped. 

11.  Another  beast  arises  out  of  the  earth.  This  has 
two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he  speaks  as  a  dragon  speaks. 
From  the  description  following,  this  appears  to  be  the  same 
with  the/'c//se  prophet  (or  heathen  priesthood),  mentioned  in 
chap.  xvi.  13,  where  the  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false 
prophet,  follow  in  the  order  here  preserved. 

12.  He  exerciseth  alt  the  p'nver  of  the  Jirst  beast,  (i.  e.  of 
the  dragon,  see  ch.  xii.  the  first  of  this  vision),  before  him,  and 
causeth  the  eartli  and  them  which  dwell  therein  to  worship  the 

Jirst  beast,  ivhose  deadly  wound  was  healed:  i.  e.  he  seduces 
the  nations,  calling  them  to  worship  devils,  and  to  make 
war  upon  the  saints  (xx.  8). 

13 — 17.  Then  follow  some  particulars  which  manifestly 
relate  to  idolatry,  most  of  which,  such  as  receiving  a  mark  on 
their  hands,  &c.,  are  visible  enough  in  heathen  countries  to 
this  day.  The  exclusive  oppressions,  here  mentioned,  took  place 
during  the  persecutions,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Apologists. 

18.  Here  is  proposed  a  matter  to  exercise  the  wisdom  of 
the  believer  :  "  Let  him  that  hath  understanding  count  the 
number  of  the  beast,"  &c.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
number  66ij  which  follows,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  from  the 
character  of  the  preceding  and  following  context,  no  one  can 
for  a  moment  doubt  who  and  what  this  beast  is,  or  that  it  is 
the  Roman  power,  sustaining  the  office  of  a  servant  of  Satan 
(the  Pontifex  Maximus,  perhaps),  and  of  a  persecutor  of  the 
Church  of  God.  The  prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  already  cited 
and  limited  by  our  Lord,  even  if  we  omit  all  the  rest  pointed 
out,  are  quite  sufficient  to  identify  this  power  ;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  the  numerals  666  may  mean,  we  cannot  have  the 
least  difficulty  is  ascertaining  the  scope  of  the  passage. 
Irenseus  gives  (AATEIN02)  Lateinos  among  other  interpreta- 
tions, and  this  he  applies  to  the  Roman  power,  which,  ac- 
cordins:  to  the  numerical  character  of  the  Greek  letters  com- 
posing  it,  makes  up  the  number  666.  Various  other  attempts 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  these  numbers,  and  to  fix  the 
person  here  meant,  which  I  pass  over ;  because  I  doubt,  whe- 
ther any  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  on  such  a  method  of 
deduction  :  and,  when  I  believe  that  the  passage  can  be  satis- 
factorily made  out  without  it,  my  opinion  is,  that  we  need  not 
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trouble  ourselves  concerning  it.  I  am^not  without  my  doubts, 
however,  whether  this  is  not  a  false  reading,  and  whether  it 
has  not  been  introduced  by  some  early  copyist,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  up  what  he  might  have  supposed  to  be  elliptical. 
The  passage  now  is  :  ag/^/xoj  yitg  av^^(^'7to\i  scri,  -/.a!  6  d^i^n,hg 
auTov  y^T  :  and,  taking  away  the  numerals,  we  shall  have, 
%at  0  a^fyiMog  avrou,  parallel  to  the  same  Evangelist  in  chap.viii. 
44,  xai  6  cruTTio  auTov,  which  has  given  abundance  of  trouble  to 
the  commentators.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  in  each  of 
these  cases,  the  particle  Tial  is  the  word  on  which  the  sense  prin- 
cipally turns;  and,  that  if  we  translate  it  by  even.nay , moreover , 
or  some  such  expression,  which  every  one  knows  it  will  bear, 
we  shall  at  once  see  what  the  Evangelist  meant.  In  the  one 
case,  "  for  he  is  a  liar,  nay,  moreover  its  father:"  6V/  -^ixjerrig 
iffri,  Kai  6  Tarrjo  avrou  (/.  e.  rov  •vj/su^oDf,  mentioned  just  before). 
■So  in  the  other  passage :  a.oi'^/j.og  yao  av^^wTou  IgtI,  %ai  6  a^t^!J,hg 
a-jTou,  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man,  even,  or,  nay  certainly, 
his  number,  {i.  e.  roZ  ^ri^iou,  of  the  beast),  character,  or  mark. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  my  purpose,  to  insist  on  this; 
and  I  only  suggest  it  as  a  probability.  In  the  times  of 
Irenceus  another  number  viz.  ;^^/f-',  616,  was  also  found,  which 
is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  liberties  had  been  taken  vvitli  this 
passage:  and  I  cannot  help  adding  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Laud  :  "  Numeralis  ilia  theologia  .  .  .  non  mihi  placet  .  .  . 
non  sapit  spiritum  apostolicum." 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Ver.  1 — 6.  The  Lamb  occupies  Mount  Zion(his  Church), 
with  his  servants  who  had  been  sealed  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham out  of  every  tribe  (see  chap.  vii.  4 — 8).  This  company 
is  employed  in  giving  praise  to  the  Lamb,  and  in  following 
him.  They  are  uncorrupt  before  God,  and  are  the  first 
FRUITS  of  the  Gospel  to  him,  or  those  who  composed  the 
first  churches  who  were  Jews,  (see  Notes  on  chap,  vii.) 

6,  7.  An  angel  is  now  conmiissioned  to  carry  the  Gospel 
(which  had  indeed  been  made  known  from  the  beginning) 
to  every  people,  nation,  and  tongue.  So  the  Jew  is  called  in 
first,  and  next  the  Gentile,  as  our  Lord  had  commanded,  (see 
also  chap.  vii.  9,  10,  of  which  this  seems  to  be  only  a  repe- 
tition.) 

8 — 11.  Next  in  order  comes  the  fall  of  idolatry  ;  and,  as 
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this  seems  to  have  originated  at  Babylon,  for  she  is  termed 
the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  (chap.  xvii.  5),  that 
place  is  said  to  have  fallen,  because  all  nations  had  become 
drunken  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication  (see  Is.  xxi.  9 ;  Jer. 
1.  and  li.)  Upon  the  Gospel's  being  thus  published,  and  the 
mother  of  idolatry  condemned,  woes  are  denounced  against 
all  who  shall  adhere  to  her  system ;  and  these  woes,  it  is 
added,  shall  never  end.  This  seems  a  part  of  the  angel's 
message.* 

12.  Here  is  matter  such  as  to  stimulate  the  faith,  and  to 
call  into  its  full  exercise  the  patience  of  believers,  of  those  who 
respect  God's  commandments,  and  hold  fast  the  faith  of  Christ. 

13.  The  happy  end  of  such  asserted  by  a  voice,  and  at- 
tested by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Here  then  is  matter  for  conso- 
lation.    See  1  Cor.  xv.  18 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7 ;  Heb.  iv.  9. 

14 — 20.  Then  cometh  the  end ;  for  the  Son  of  man 
comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  judgment.  See  Dan. 
vii.  13;  Matt.  xxiv.  30.  xvi.  27  ;  Mark,  xiii.  26.  xiv.  62; 
Acts,  i.  11,  &c.  At  ver.  15,  the  command  is  given  to  thrust 
in  the  sickle,  (see  Joel,  iii.  9—18  ;  Matt  xiii.  30— 39.t 
xvi.  27),  for  the  time,  it  is  said,  is  come;  the  earth  is  then 

*  We  have  here  some  strong  allusions  to  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  Joel, 
iii.  13;  Matt.  iii.  12.  viii.  12.  xiii.  37 — 43.  xviii.  7,  8 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  2,  6. 
St.  Cyprian's  admonitions  on  this  passage  are :  "  Neque  aliquis  ex  vobis, 
fratres  dilectissimi,  futurse  persecutionis  metu,  aut  antichristi  imminentis  ad- 
ventu  sic  terreatur,  ut  non  evangelicis  exhortationibus  etpraeceptis  ac  monitis 
ccelestibus  ad  omnia  inveniatur  annatus.  Venit  antkhristus,  sed  supervenit 
et  Christus.  Grassatur  et  sa;vit  inimicus,  et  statim  sequitur  Dominus,  pas- 
siones  nostras  et  vulnera  vindicaturus.  Irascitur  adversarius  et  minatur,  sed 
est  qui  possit  de  ejus  manibus  liberare." — Lib.  iv.  epist.  vi.  Again,  Libell. 
ad  Fortunatumde  Exhortatione  Martyrii:  "  Desiderasti,  Fortunate  charissirau, 
nobis,  ut  quoniam  pressurarum  et  persecutionum  pondus  incumbit,  et  in  fine 
atque  in  consummatione  mundi  antichristi  tempus  infestum  appi'opinquare 
jam  co-pit,  ad  prseparandas  et  corroborandas  fratrum  mentes  de  divinis  Scrip- 
turis  hortamenta  componerem,  quibus  milites  Christi  ad  spiritale  et  cceleste 
certamen  animarem,"  &c.  And  in  the  third  book  to  Quirinus,  c.  xvii. : 
"  Fortem  congressionem  esse  adversus  diabolum,  et  ideo  fortiter  nos  stare 
debere  ut  possimus  vincere.  In  epistola  Pauli  ad  Eph.  :  Non  est  nobis 
coUuctatio,"  &c.  Cap.  vi.  12 — 17.  From  which  we  may  see  in  what  way 
Cyprian,  who  himself  suffered  martyrdom,  understood  these  passages  of 
Scripture. 

f  This  chapter  refers,  as  it  ajipoars  to  me,  particularly  to  these  times. 
The  blindness  of  the  Jews  is  mentioned  in  ver.  14,  15,  as  cited  from  Isaiah, 
vi.  &c. ;  then  at  ver.  16,  17  :  "  Blesaed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see,  and  your 
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reaped.  At  ver.  18,  this  is  repeated  ;  for  the  sickle  is  again 
thrust  in,  and  the  grapes  of  the  earth  are  gathered.  By  this 
repetition,  certainty  or  intensity  seems  to  be  implied,  just  as 
in  the  repetitions  of  verbal  language  :  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye, 
&c.  The  grapes  are  now  cast  into  a  wine-press ;  and,  with- 
out the  city  this  wine-press,  which  we  are  told  represents 
the  wrath  of  God,  is  trodden.  See  Is.  Ixiii.  2 — 6,  which 
seems  to  relate  to  this  very  time ;  compare  the  Ixivth  chap- 
ter. These,  to  use  our  Lord's  words,  Matt.  xxiv.  8,  are  the 
beginning  of  sorrows ;  if  not,  the  following  particulars  will 
enounce  the  same  things  in  different  words  and  symbols. 
That  this  must  all  have  come  to  pass  during,  and  immedi- 
ately after,  the  apostolic  times,  the  Scriptures  just  cited, 
particularly  when  compared  with  the  preceding  vision,  will 
abundantly  prove. 

CHAP.  XV. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  first  verse  here,  the  following 
judgments  seem  to  be  intended  to  intimate  the  completion  of 
God's  wrath  upon  his  enemies. 

2 — 4.  The  saints,  who  had  prevailed  over  idolatry,  its 
powers,  character  (the  account  of  its  name,  surely  not  the 
arithmetical  value  of  the  letters  composing  his  name,  but 
rather  its  idles,  menaces,  violence,  and  cruelty,)  are  first  repre- 
sented as  standing  on  a  shining  sea  of  glass,  /.  e.  a  pellucid 
pavement  (see  Exod.  xxiv.  10),  and  praising  their  God  and 
Saviour  in  perfect  safety  and  peace.  After  this,  the  taber- 
nacle containing  the  ark  is  opened,  and  seven  angels  issue  out, 

ears,  for  they  hear."'  . .  "  Many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have  desired  to  see 
those  things  which  ye  see,"  &c.  which  limits  the  application  of  the  parable. 
At  ver.  21,  the  persecutions  to  arise  are  intimated,  with  the  falling  off  of  the 
unsound  believers.  At  ver.  37,  the  sowing  of  the  seed  is  limited  to  Christ 
himself.  Ver.  39,  we  have,  "  The  harvest  k  the  end  of  tlie  world,  {a-uvrixsia 
tav  alwvos,  the  Completion  of  the  age,  period,  or  dispensation)  ;  and  at  ver.  40  : 
"  So  shall  it  he  in  the  end  of  this  world,"  {'iirrat  h  t^  trvtriXila.  tow  atutoi  rovrou, 
shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  this  age).  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his 
angels,"  &c.  See  also  ver.  49:  compare  tiiese  with  Matt.  xxiv.  3,  &c.  where 
(ver.  15,  34,)  the  time  is  limited  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  period,  and  Ileb. 
ix.  26,  where  it  is  said  :  "  lint  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world,  {vvv  St  ci'ra^ 
Iti  ffuvriXiia.  raiv  alavav,  at  or  upon,  the  Consummation  of  tlie  ages,  periods,  or 
the  like,  both  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  of  lieathcn  darkness;  the  word 
ffmrixua  referring  to  either,  as  the  context  sliall  require.) 
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clothed  in  white.  To  each  of  these  the  four  living  creatures 
(God's  immediate  ministers)  give  a  golden  vial,  containing 
the  seven  last  plagues,  which  it  will  be  their  business  seve- 
rally to  discharge. upon  the  earth.     Ver.  5 — 7. 

The  chapter  concludes  by  informing  us,  that  the  presence 
of  God  appears  like  a  cloud  in  the  temple,  just  as  it  had  in 
the  wilderness  ;  and  that  none  could  venture  in  there,  until 
these  plagues,  which  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  mentioned  under  the  seals,  should  have  been 
poured  out. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Ver.  1.  The  commission  is  given  to  proceed  :  the  first  vial 
is  discharged,  and  grievous  calamities  fall  upon  the  idolaters  : 
the  second,  and  the  sea  is  turned  to  blood  :  the  third,  and  the 
rivers  and  fountains  are  thus  polluted.  (See  the  Notes  on 
chap,  vi.) 

5 — 7.  An  angel  praises  God  for  his  truth  and  his  righte- 
ousness in  thus  avenging  the  cause  of  his  servants,  to  which 
another  responds  in  similar  language.     (See  chap.  vi.  9 — 11.) 

8 — 11.  The  fourth  vial  is  discharged,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  becomes  intolerable.  Men  now  blaspheme  God.  The 
fifth  falls  upon  the  seat  of  the  beast,  infidel  Rome;  and  now 
her  sorrows  commence,  and  she  blasphemes  God.* 

12 — 15.  The  sixth  angel  discharges  his  vial  upon  the 
Euphrates,  and  its  waters  are  dried  up ;  so  that  the  eastern 
kings  (as  in  the  case  of  the  capture  of  Babylon)  can  pass 
through  and  attack  the  city.  The  dragon,  the  beast,  and 
the  false  prophet,  now  do  their  utmost.  Their  unclean  emis- 
saries are  sent  forth  working  false  miracles,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  men,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very  elect. 
John  now  adverts  to  our  Lord's  prediction  (Matt.  xxiv.  42,  43), 
"  Behold  I  come  as  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  that  2vaicheth," 
&c.  &c.  Under  all  these  circumstances  of  trial,  imposture, 
deceit,  and  false  miracles,  let  the  infant  Church  never  be  off 
her  guard.     Watching  is  her  duty,  prayer  her  strength. 

16.  The  forces  are  assembled  for  the  conflict.     And  now 

*  The  allusions  here  are  to  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians, 
Exod.  ix.  8cc. ;  and  it  is,  as  Micah  had  truly  foretold,  chap.  vii.  15:  "  Ac- 
conling  to  the  daj/s  of  th>/  coming  out  of  the  lurid  of  Egi/pt."  See  the  Notes 
on  chap.  vi.  Gibbon  tells  us,  that  not  fewer  than  5000  died  daily  in  Rome 
during  a  period  of  these  times.  (Decl.  and  Fall,  chap.  x.  8ic.) 
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the  seventh   angel    pours  out  his  vial  ;    and   the  work    is 

DONE,  THE    PURPOSES    OF  GoD   ARE    NOW   ACCOMPLISHED! 

Thunder,  lightnings,  voices,  earthquakes,  such  as  had  never 
before  been  witnessed,  succeed.*  Babylon  is  split  into  three 
parts  ;  the  cities  of  the  nations  fall ;  and  their  capital  receives 
her  doom.  Every  island  now  flies  away;  and  every  moun- 
tain and  hill  is  laid  low.  A  mortal  hail  ensues;  and  the 
tragedy  is  completed. 

Here,  I  think,  the  chain  of  particular  prophecy  ends. 
The  purposes  of  God,  regarding  his  Church  and  the  heathen, 
are  now  all  fulfilled,  (see  chap.  x.  6,  7.  xi.  15.  xvi.  17; 
Dan.  xii.  7),  the  full  time  of  the  end  is  come.  The  rem- 
nant of  Israel  has  been  sealed ;  innumerable  multitudes  out 
of  ALL  NATIONS  havc  bceii  added  to  the  Church  (chap.  vii. 
3 — 17) ;  the  heavens  had  received  Christ,  until  this  glorious 
restitution  of  lost  man  had  fully  taken  place  (Acts,  iii.  21)  ; 
and  now  (ver.  15)  he  comes  as  a  thief,  and  destroys  his 
adversaries,  both  Jew  and  heathen ;  and  his  kingdom,  which 
is  to  last  for  ever,  is  firmly  established. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Ver.  1 — 8.  A  general  view  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall, 
of  the  powers  engaged  against  the  Church,  being  thus  given, 
John  now  returns,  just  as  Daniel  does  in  his  eleventh  chapter, 
to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  last,  in  order  that  no 
possible  mistake  may  arise,  as  to  who  and  what  that  power 
was.  The  Babylon  here  described,  must,  as  we  have  seen, 
signify  heathen  Rome,  considered  both  in  its  political  and 
religious  character.  It  is  styled,  in  the  first  verse,  "  the  great 
ivhore  which  sitteth  upon  many  waters  ;"  and  it  is  said  in  the 

*  The  denunciations  in  ver.  18  are  taken  from  Daniel,  xii.  1;  see  also 
Matt.  xxiv.  21,  and  Irenseus  contr.  Hajres.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxix.,  where  they  are 
cited  and  applied  to  the  early  times  of  the  Church.  See  also  the  Notes  on 
ciiap.  vi.  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  further  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the 
predictions  liere  referred  to ;  I  therefore  leave  them  for  the  present.  Accord- 
ing to  Victorinus,  we  must  not  look  for  a  chronological  order  of  events  in 
this  book  ;  but  must  be  careful  to  note  the  progress  of  the  Prophet.  He  adds  : 
"  Quicquid  igitur  in  tubis  minus  dixit,  hie  in  plualis  est.  Nee  est  aspici- 
endus  ordo  dictorum,  quoniara  srcpe  Spiritus  Sanctus  ubi  ad  novis.simi 
temporis  finem  percurrerit,  rursus  ad  eadem  tempora  redit,  et  supplet  ea  quae 
minus  dixit,"  &c.  (Bib.  Patrum,  torn.  i.  p.  578,  ed.  1624).  Babylon,  ac- 
cording to  him,  stnnds  here  for  Rome. 
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second,  that  she  has  intoxicated  the  kings  of  the  earth  with 
the  wine  of  her  fornication ;  that  is,  she  sits  as  mistress  of 
the  world,  in  her  political  character  (see  chap.  xiii.  7.  xvii. 
15,  18);  and,  in  her  religious,  as  the  mother  of  harlots,  and 
corrupter  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  In  ver.  3,  she  is  said 
to  sit  upon  a  scarlet-coloured  beast,  i.  e.  in  regal  pomp;  and 
that  this  beast  is  covered  over  with  the  names  of  blasphemy, 
i.  e.  teems  as  it  were  with  the  doctrines  of  error,  and  of  re- 
sistance to  the  true  God.  It  has  also  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  generally  great  wisdom  and  power :  but  this  will  be 
more  particularly  explained  presently  (comp.  chap.  xii.  3). 
In  ver.  4,  we  have  the  wealth  and  abomination  of  this  state 
symbolically  depicted  ;  and,  in  ver.  5,  its  character  so  given, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  scriptural  reader, 
that  the  great  head  of  idolatry  is  meant.  At  ver.  6,  the  in- 
satiate rage  of  this  state  against  Christ's  followers  is  inti- 
mated, such  as  to  have  brought  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the 
Christians  of  that  day  as  to  what  was  meant.*  A  more 
particular  description  is,  however,  promised  (ver.  7) ;  let  us 
now  briefly  notice  that. 

8.  "  The  beast  that  thou  sawest  teas,  and  is  not."  I  doubt 
whether  this  translation  of  the  passage  is  correct ;  I  should 
prefer :  The  beast  that  thou  sawest  was,  but  remains,  or  conti- 
nues, not,'\  (that  is,  shall  not  continue) ;  and  it  is  about  to  come 
up  out  of  the  abyss,  (see  chap.  ix.  2.  xi.  7),  and  to  go  into  perdi- 
tion; i.  e.  it  shall  make  war  upon  the  saints,  but  finally  perish. 
This  last  declaration  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  explanatory  of 
the  former,  (oix  san)  remains  not,  standing,  as  it  does  in  a  cor- 
responding part  of  the  parallelism.  It  is  added  :  "  And  they 
who  dwell  on  the  earth  shall  ivonder" — looking  upon  the  beast, 
which  had  been  powerful  and  a  persecutor,  but  which  shall 
not  continue,  although  it  now  exist.  So  far  we  have  nothing 
more  than  a  general  description  of  the  progress  of  this  heathen 
power.     The  following  context  is  still  more  explicit. 

9.  "And  here  is  the  mind.,.. the  seven  heads  are  seven 


*  "  El  vidit,  inquit,  mulierem  ebriam  de  sanguine  sanctorum  decreto 
senutus  iltiits  consummatae  nequitiae,  et  omnem  contra  fidei  praedicationem 
etiam  latam  indulgentiam  ipse  dedit  decretuni  in  universis  gentibus." — 
Victorinns. 

-f  See  on  ver.  10. 
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mountaiyis"  i.  e.  are  the  seven  hills  upon  which  Rome  was 
built,  as  shewn  by  commentators  generally. 

10.  "  And  there  are  seven  kings  :  Jive  are  fallen,  and  one 
is,  (and)  the  other  is  not  yet  come,'^  &c.  By  these,  I  sup- 
pose, John  meant  those  emperors  who  were  remarkable  for 
the  part  they  took  in  the  persecutions  against  the  Church. 
Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  tract  by  Lactantius  de  Mortibus  Per- 
secutorum,  we  shall  find,  that  he  makes  Nero*  the  precursor 
of  antichrist,  i.  e.  the  power  which,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
2  Thess.  ii,,  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  toay,  before  the  man 
of  sin  could  be  revealed.  And  Nero,  who  reigned  at  that 
period,  was  certainly  taken  out  of  the  way  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner,  as  the  historians  attest.  Counting  on,  then, 
from  Domitian,  who  is  the  first  beast  mentioned  after  Nero, 
till  we  come  to  Diocletian,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  the  fifth. 
The  names  given  by  Lactantius  are — 1,  Domitian ;  2,  Decius ; 
3,  Valerian ;  4,  Aurelian ;  5,  Diocletian.  These,  then,  are 
probably  the  five  mentioned  in  the  context  as  now  fallen. 
This  fifth  beast,  it  appears,  appointed  three  other  persons, 
viz.  Maximianus,  Galerius,  and  Constantius,  to  assist  him  in 
the  government ;  but,  according  to  Lactantius  and  Eusebius, 
Constantius  acted  rather  as  a  friend  than  an  enemy  to  the 
Christians.  Excluding  him,  therefore,  Maximianus  and 
Galerius  will  make  up  the  number  seven  mentioned  in  the 
lith  verse  ;  and  these  were  persecutors  and  beasts  {besti(e)y 
according  to  our  authors,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  terms. 
The  eighth,  and  indeed  the  last,  who  generally  persecuted 
the  Church,  was  Maximin,  a  creature  or  rather  a  beast  ap- 
pointed to  take  part  in  the  empire  upon  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian's  withdrawing  from  the  government ;  he  was,  therefore, 
literally  of  the  seven  (sx  ruv  stto.)  :  he  was  appointed  for  their 
convenience,  and  principally  by  the  intrigues  of  Galerius,  the 
leader  and  adviser,  as  it  should  seem,  of  this  last  and  most 
dreadful  persecution.  By  the  first  five  being  fallen,  is  pro- 
bably meant,  that  our  vision  is  now  at  a  stage  beyond  their 

*  St.  Paul,  according  to  Ilippolytus  (de  Antichristo),  styles  Nero  the 
lion.  2  Tim.  iv.  17  :  "J  was  delivered,"  says  he,  "  out  (if  the  mouth  of  the 
lion.'^  Victorinus  supposes  them  to  have  been  Vespasian,  Titus,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius,  because  the  book,  he  says,  was  written  in  the  times  of 
Domitian.  Nerva  was  the  other  to  be  expected.  To  make  the  eighth, 
however,  he  adds  Nero. 
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times,  and  in  those  in  which  the  politics  of  Galerius  princi- 
pally prevailed,  but  before  those  of  Maximin  came  into  play. 
By  "  the  beast,  t/iat  was,  but  is  not,  or  rather  continues  not,"* 
is,  I  believe,  meant,  the  persecutor  whom  Providence  has 
al/oived  shall  come  into  action,  but  who  shall  soon  go  into 
perdition,  which  was  the  fact  with  respect  to  Maximin ; 
after  whom  the  supreme  command  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Constantine.  Lactautius  now  concludes  his  tract,  affirming 
that  those,  beginning  with  Diocletian,  who  had  assumed  the 
titles  of  divinity  had  totally  disappeared  ;  he  then  praises 
God  for  the  triumph  which  he  had  thus  granted  to  his  Church, 
just  as  we  find  it  done  wherever  the  victory  is  announced  in 
the  Revelation. 

11.  '^  The  beast  that  tvas,  and  is  not,"  ^c.  The  power 
which  existed  as  a  persecutor  ceases  to  be  so  with  this  king  ; 
it  remains  such  no  longer ;  it  shall  nevertheless  perish  :  and 
such  was  Maximin  in  every  respect. 

12.  "  And  the  ten  horns  are  ten  kings,  which  have  received 
no  kingdom  as  yet"  &c.  For  a  full  and  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  this  and  the  following  verses,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Commentary  of  the  very  learned  and  elaborate 
Dr.  Hammond  ;  the  general  scope  of  which,  however,  is  as 
follows.  The  ten  kings  here  mentioned  seem  to  signify  the 
rulers  of  those  barbarous  Gothic  nations  which  lay  to  the 
north  of  the  Euxine  sea,  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine,  (the 
ordinary  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  those  parts) : 
their  number  is  thus  given  by  Procopius :  Astrogoths,  Wisi- 
goths,  Vandals,  Gepida,  Longobardi,  Heruli,  Burgiindians, 
Huns,  Franks,  Saxons.     It  is  not  pretended,  that  every  part 

*  It  is  usual  witli  the  Orientals,  as  already  remarked,  when  they  use  the 
same  word  more  than  once  in  the  same  context,  to  apply  it  in  a  different 
sense  in  each  case.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  -h,  »«/  ol/x.  'iim,  may  signify, 
was,  but  it  remains,  or  continues,  not ;  taking  a  signification  in  the  last  place, 
in  which  this  verb  is  often  found.  See  Matt.  ii.  13,  14,  13;  Mark,  ix.  5  ; 
Luke,  i.  80.  ii.  6 ;  2  John,  2,  3,  &c.  So  at  the  end  of  verse  8,  to  ^n^Sot 
0,  ri  nv,  Kot.)  ouK  'iffri,  Ka'i-ri^  '((ttiv,  the  beast  which  was,  or  has  been,  but  continues 
not  (shall  not  continue),  although  he  (now)  exist.  Mr.  Gricsbach,  not  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  Evangelist,  has,  contrary  to  his  own  rule,  intro- 
duced what  he  thought  an  easier  reading,  viz.  x,a,)  ^a^iffrai,  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  the  copyists  had  so  altered  for  the  same  reason.  The  received 
reading  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  true  one.  In  like  manner  does  the  Persian 
i^tiyi   ^•g"''y  '"  ^Cp  or  remain. 
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of  the  Roman  empire  came  under  the  actual  government  of 
these  powers  ;  but  that  they  were  the  agents  here  had  in 
view  who  lent  their  aid  to  the  beasts  or  persecuting  empe- 
rors, and  then  at  length  turned  about,  and  were  instrumental 
in  the  destruction  of  the  state.  In  this  sense  the  fathers 
who  lived  during  these  times  interpreted  the  passage.  Ter- 
tullian  says  :  "  Romatii  irfiperii  abscessio  in  decern  reges  dis- 
persa,"  the  departure  of  the  Roman  empire  dispersed  into 
ten  kings  :  and  Irenseus,  "  Et  decern  regibus,  in  quos  divi- 
detur  quod  nunc  regnat  imperium,"  the  ten  kings  into  which 
the  empire  which  now  reigns  shall  be  divided.  No  direct 
testimony  indeed  appears  as  to  these  kings  having  been 
employed  ;  but  Gibbon  tells  us,  that  under  Aurelian  a 
compact  was  entered  into  by  the  Goths,  according  to  which 
they  supplied  2000  auxiliaries,  chiefly  cavalry,  to  the 
Romans. 

14.  **  These  shall  make  ivar  with  the  Lamb,"  &c. :  i.  e. 
these  shall  at  first  resist,  but  finally  shall  receive  the  faith  of 
Christ,  so  far  at  least  as  to  place  them  on  his  side. 

16 "  These  shall  hate  the  whore,  and  make  her  deso- 

•late,^'  &c.  The  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  is  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Dr.  Hanmiond  may  be  consulted  on  this  subject  with  great 
advantage. 

18.  The  woman  is  described  as  being  the  imperial  city, 
which  at  that  time  existed, — i.  e.  heathen  Rome,  beyond  all 
possible  doubt.* 

*  Hippolytus  the  martyr,  who  lived  during  these  times,  cites  botli  tlie 
xviith  and  xviiith  chapters  at  length,  and  then  gives  this  remarkable  com- 
ment. "Apertissimb  in  his  tcstimoniis  sigillatim  declaratum  est,  de  tormen- 
torum  judicio,  quae  extremis  temporibus,  per  tyrannorum^  qui  tunc  erunt, 
injuriam  illam,  incessura  sunt:  operoe  pretium  vero  est,  ut  et  tempus  diligenti 
examine  exponamus,  quando  scilicet  futurum  sit  ut  htec  eveniant,et  cornu  illud 
parvum  inter  eos  emergat.  Nempe  quando  crura  ferrea  qu/t:  etiamnum 
REUUM  POTiuNTUK,  ad  vcstigia  pedum  digitosque  evaserint  ....  Ostendet 
ver6  nobis  Daniel  liac  ita  proposila.  Ait  enim  :  El  diqjonct  teatamen- 
tiim  muUis  licbdoviada  una.  Et  erit  in  dimidio  hebdoinudce  aiifcrctur  sacri- 
ficium  meum  et  libatio,"  &c.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  during  the  first  half 
of  this  week  of  years,  Enoch  and  Elias  {i.  e.  the  two  witnesses  of  John. 
He  gives  the  same  persons  also  in  his  comment  on  Dan.,)  shall  give  their 
testimony  in  sackcloth,  preaching  repentance  to  the  whole  world.  lie 
then  says,  that  of  Christ  there  are  two  advents,  ihc  one  in  lunnility,  which 
had  passed;  the  oWwr  in  glory  (Dan.  vii.  13,  Sec).     When  these  preachers 

z 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

1 — 24.  We  have  here  nothing  more  than  another  Reve- 
lation, given  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of  marking  out  with 
greater  strength  the  certain  fall  of  heathen  Rome.  The  terms 
are  in  many  cases  taken  from  the  ancient  prophets,  for  rea- 
sons already  detailed  ;  and,  as  the  marginal  references  in  the 
common  Bibles  will  point  these  out,  they  need  not  now  be 
dwelt  upon.  From  the  declarations  of  the  last  verse,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  same  persecuting  spirit  is  dwelt  upon,  in 
order,  as  it  should  seem,  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of 
the  believers  of  that  day,  as  to  what  was  meant. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

1 — 6.  A  general  thanksgiving  in  the  church  for  the  vic- 
tory thus  obtained.     The  Lord  God  omnipotent  now  reigneth. 

7 — 21,  The  marriage  of  Christ  with  his  Church  is  now 
portrayed  (see  Ps.  xlv.).  After  this  we  have  the  marriage- 
supper  or  feast.  The  figures  introduced  in  the  Psalm  al- 
luded to  are  continued,  and  Christ  goes  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  His  followers  (disciples)  are  clothed  in  fine- 
linen,  white  and  clean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints, 
(ver.  14).  His  universal  empire,  as  formerly  foretold  (Ps,  ii,) 
is  brought  forward,  and  so  is  the  vengeance  to  be  executed 
upon  his  enemies,  (Is.  Ixiii,  3,  &c.) 

17 — 21.  The  destruction  and  perdition  of  his  foes  are 
dwelt  upon.  The  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are  taken 
(ver.  20)  and  cast  into  hell.  The  rest  are  slain  by  the  sword 
of  the  spirit,  which  is  his  word. 

CHAP.  XX. 
So  far,  the  beast  and  false  prophet  are  destroyed.     We 

have  finished  their  testimony,  then  the  beast  commences  his  war  (Apoc.  xi.  7. 
xiii.  11;  Dan.  vii.  8.)  We  are  then  told,  that  this  beast  is  the  anti- 
christ, and  the  two  horns  the  false  prophet.  After  this  the  number  of  his  name 
(666)  is  mentioned  ;  but  the  father  doubts  his  powers  to  unravel  it,  because 
many  names,  as  Titan,  Euant/ius,  Lateinos,  &c.  are  found  to  contain  the 
number ;  he  believes,  however,  that  the  event  will  soon  determine  this,  parti- 
cularly as  the  times  were  now  coming  on.  I  may  remark,  that  although  this 
father  occasionally  offers  some  fonciful  comments  on  the  Scripture,  I  think 
that  the  result  he  generally  arrives  at  is  the  true  one,  and  that  loo  which 
had  been  held  in  the  apostolic  times. 
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now  come  to  an  account  of  the  overthrow  and  final  subju- 
gation of  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil. 

Ver.  1 — 3.  An  angel  descends  from  heaven,  and  binds 
the  dragon ;  he  then  casts  him  out  into  the  abyss  (comp. 
Luke,  viii.  31) ;  and  to  this  place  he  is  confined  for  a  certain 
period,  here  termed  a  thousand  years.  If  we  turn  to  Luke, 
X.  17 — 20,  I  think  we  shall  find  the  Scripture  had  in  view,  in 
this  first  particular,  by  St.  John  :  "  And  the  seventy  returned 
again"  it  is  sdi'id/'  with  joy,  saying,  Lord,  even  the  devils 
ARE  SUBJECT  uuto  US  through  thy  name.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  I  BEHELD  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  hea- 
ven. Behold  I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents 
and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy; 
and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you."  In  Matt.  xii. 
28,  29,  we  also  have  a  passage  which  will  afford  us  consider- 
able light  here  ;  it  is  this  :  *'  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  (in  opposition  to  that 
of  Satan)  is  come  unto  you.  Or  else  how  can  one  enter  into  a 
strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  his  goods,  except  he  Jirst  bind 
the  strong  man  ?  a)id  then  he  ivill  spoil  his  house." 
Compare  Isaiah,  xlix.  22 — 26.  Ixi.  1,  &c.  ;  Ps.  xlv.  16. 
Ixviii.  6.  xci.  13,  14.  cvii.  9,  10;  Mark,  iii.  27.  vi.  7—13. 
xvi.  17,  18;  Luke,  xi.  20—22;  John,  xii.  31;  Eph.  ii.  2. 
vi.  12,  13,  16,  &c.  It  is  besides  a  remarkable  fact,  that  not 
only  were  the  devils  subject  to  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  but 
among  the  Gentiles,  where  Satan's  kingdom  had  hitherto  been 
undivided  and  undisputed,  no  general,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  certainly  no  individual,  resistance  was  made  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Where  resistance  was  made, 
it  was  usually  stirred  up  by  the  infidel  Jews ;  and,  in  order 
to  do  this  at  Damascus,  the  authority  of  the  chief  priests 
was  necessary ;  for  without  this,  it  is  probable  that  Saul's 
efforts  would  have  been  unavailing.  At  Athens,  indeed, 
Paul  was  disregarded  and  ridiculed,  but  he  was  not  perse- 
cuted ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  St.  Luke,  he  actually  made 
converts  there,  even  in  the  Areopagus  itself,  (Acts,  xvii. 
34).  During  this  period,  therefore,  the  disciples  may  have 
been  truly  said  to  reign  tvith  Christ  even  among  the  Gentiles, 
(see  1  Cor.  iv.  8),  and,  that  this  reign  was  undisputed :  nor 
is  it  said  that  it  was  to  cease  with  this  period,  but  only  that 
it  should  be  disputed,  in  Satan's  being  loosed  for  a  season, 
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which  appears  to  have  taken  place  under  the  general  per- 
secutions. Another  consideration,  and  one  of  a  most  impor- 
tant character,  is,  the  context  is  here  manifestly  symbolical, 
{not  literal  or  explanatory),  just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
twelve  thousand  out  of  every  tribe  being  sealed  (chap,  vii.), 
and  in  the  nieasurings  made  in  chap.  xi.  Had  commentators 
duly  attended  to  this  circumstance,  this  chapter  would  not 
have  presented  such  difficulties  as  it  appears  to  have  done. 
If  this  be  the  case  then,  the  period  termed  a  thousand  yearsj 
must  commence  sometime  during  the  ministry  of  our  Lord ; 
for  now  was  Satan  hound  or  limited  in  power,  and  those 
held  in  bondage  by  him  were  set  free  for  the  first  time,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  Scripture  touches  on  this  question.  Again, 
mention  is  made  of  a  time  termed  by  the  Prophets  the  last 
days,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  that  day,  and  the  like.  If  we  turn 
to  the  second  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  chap.  iii.  ver.  3,  we  shall 
find  it  termed  "  the  last  days''  In  ver.  7,  it  is,  unless  I  am 
very  greatly  mistaken,  termed  the  day  of  judgment,  ^c.  At 
ver.  4,  some  seem  to  have  doubted  whether  any  such  period 
would  ever  arrive ;  and,  in  answer  to  this,  we  are  told  at  ver. 
9,  that  "  the  Lord  is  not  slack  (tardy)  concerning  his  promise, 
as  some  tnen  count  slackness  ;  but  is  long-suffering,^'  &c. 
Again,  ver.  8,  it  is  said,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,*  &c.,  i.  e.  it  may  signify  any  considerable 

*  That  the  context  of  St.  Peter  relates  to  this  period,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  and  if  so,  it  is  not  improbable  St.  John  may  have  had  this  very 
passage  in  view  when  this  Scripture  was  first  indited.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  state  of  opinion  in  these  early  times;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
apocryphal  and  spurious  gospels,  &c.  are  valuable.  In  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus  I  find  the  great  victory  obtained  by  Christ  over  Satan,  particularly 
after  His  death,  much  dwelt  upon,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
illustrative  of  this  point,  (see  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  308,  &c.)  See 
also  Arethas  from  Andreas,  who  adds,  on  the  number  1000  :  "  Porro  mille, 
non  omnino  rationi  consonum  est,  ut  certum  ilium  numerum  accipiamus : 
sed  millenarium  numerum  significare  imaginamur,  aut  multitudincm,  aut 
perfectionem.  Mille  itaque  annos  aut  eos  qui  interfluunt  «  Chrkti  udventu 
usque  (id  antlc/irkti  adventum  (sive  sint  decies  centum,  sive  etiam  his  pauci- 
orcs)  non  est  nostrum  exacte  cognoscere."  The  binding  of  Satan,  too,  he 
refers  to  Christ,  and  Luke  viii.  is  cited,  which  he  says  points  out  the  over- 
tlirow  of  idolatry,  &:c.  with  the  spread  of  the  divine  will  throughout  the  world, 
&c.  The  short  season  in  which  Satan  is  to  be  loosed,  he  compares  with 
Matt.  xxiv.  22.  See  also  his  Commentary  on  chap.  xx.  7,  8,  wliere  he 
refutes  the  sensual  millenarians ;  torn.  ii.  p.  RIG,  ed.  Par.  1631.     Viotorinus 
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period  of  time;  and  this  is  probably  copied  from  Ps.  xc.  4: 
**  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday,"  Sec. 
St.  Peter  appears  to  say,  this  period  of  expectation  may 
seem  long  to  you,  and  of  its  ever  ai'riving  the  unbelievers  may 
doubt;  it  is,  however,  still  but  short  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Almighty,  particularly  as  he  has  purposes  of  mercy  to  exe- 
cute during  its  continuance.  Its  conclusion  shall  come, 
however,  as  "a  thief  in  the  night,"  {ver.  10),  just  as  our  Lord 
had  predicted,  (Matt.  xxiv.  43 — 51.  xxv.  1 — 7),  and  before 
this  generation  shall  have  passed  away.  This  period,  there- 
fore, during  which  Satan  is  said  to  be  bound,  i.  e.  in  which 
miraculous  powers  were  exercised  by  the  church,  may  very 
properly  be  termed  a  thousand  years,  in  the  highly  figurative 
language  of  this  book,  just  as  the  sealed  out  of  every  Jewish 
tribe  were  said  to  be  tivelve  thousand.  In  both  cases  the 
language  is  symbolical,  and  a  considerable  number  can  only 
be  meant.  In  that  under  consideration,  both  the  commence- 
ment and  the  end  may  perhaps  be  determined  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  We  are  next  told,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
period,  Satan  shall  again  be  set  at  liberty;*  but  this  is  to 
continue  only  for  a  short  season  (Matt.  xxiv.  22) ;  which 
seems  to  have  terminated  with  the  general  persecution.  (See 
Matt.  xix.  28;  Luke,  xxii.  28—30;  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3.) 


here  says :  "  Millenarium  numerum  perficiens,  integpfe  creditur  regnare  cum 
Christo,  nt  apud  eum  recte  ligatus  est  diabolus.  Qui  vitiis  et  dogmalibus 
liffireticorum  irretitus  est,  in  eo  solutus  est  diabolus.  ,,  .adveniente  abomi- 
nandi  adventu,"  See. 

*  Many  intimations  of  this  period  may_be  collected  both  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  In  Dan.  viii.  23,  it  is  said,  "  When  the  transgressors 
are  come  to  the  full."  See  also  Amos,  viii.  8,  &c. ;  Micah,  iii.  8 — 12.  vii. 
2 — 7;  Zeph.  i.  iii.  7  ;  Zech.  xi.  4,  &c.  xiii.  2,  &c.  ;  Malachi,  iv.  1,  &c. 
(Euseb.  Demon.  Evang.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.)  Matt.  xxiv.  12  :  ''And  because  ini- 
quitij  shuU  abound" &c.  See  2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 5  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  3 — 9  :  "  Whose 
coming  is  after  the  wokkino  of  Satan."  See  ver.  11, 12  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  &c. ; 
iii.  3,  4,  &c.  :  whence  it  should  seem  that  an  extraordinary  effort  would  be 
made  by  the  enemy  of  man,  commencing  at  some  time  about  the  end  of  the 
Apostles'  muiistration,  and  continuing  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 
By  the  binding  of  Satan,  therefore,  seems  to  be  intended,  the  extraordinary 
powers  afforded  to  the  Apostolic  church,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  (see 
1  Cor.  xii.  4 — 10,  28,  &c.),  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,  for  build- 
ing up  his  church.  ''All  power,"  says  our  Lord,  "  t.s"  given  unto  mc  in 
HEAVEN  and  IN   EAUTii.     Go  j/e,  therefore,  .und  teach  all  nations,  baptising 
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4.  The  saints  are  now  seen  on  thrones,  exercising  judg- 
ment, i.  e.  in  their  spiritual  character  judging  the  world.* 
The  souls  also  of  those  who  had  experienced  the  Jirst  resur- 
rection, and  had  thus  revived  and  reigned  with  Christ  during 
this  period  of  expectation,  but  had  been  crowned  with  mar- 
tyrdom, and  in  the  commencement  of  this  book  (chap.  vi.  9) 
are  represented  as  calling  for  vengeance,  are  also  seen. 

5,  6.  "  This  is  the  Jirst  resurrection."  Those  who  had 
become  dead  to  the  world,  had  been  buried  with  Christ  in 
baptism,  and  had  risen  with  him  in  the  renewal  of  their 
minds  (see  John,  xi.  25,  26;  Rom.  vi.  3 — 11,  &c.),  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  in  this  state ;  and  that  this  is  the  sense  here  in- 
tended, the  next  verse  (6)  is  sufficient  to  prove,  where  it  is  said, 
by  way  of  explanation,  generally  :  ^'  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
hath  part  in  the  Jirst  resurrection  ;  on  such  the  second  death 
hath  no  power,  hut  they  shall  he  priests  oJ'God  and  of  Christ," 
&c.,  i.  e,  they  who  are  thus  reborn  shall  ever  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  believers. f  (Comp.  chap.  i.  6 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5. 
with  Luke,  xxii.  29.  See  also  chap.  ii.  11.  xxi.  8.  and  here, 
V.  14).  It  is  said  also  (ver.  5) :  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived 
not  again,  i.  e.  received  not  the  Gospel,  and  with  that  a 
second  birth  during  this  period,  but  remained  in  a  state  of 
death,  and  open  to  the  further  attacks  of  the  devil. 

This  passage  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 

them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  ami  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holi/  Ghost.    And, 

lo,  I  AM  WITH   YOU  ALWAY,  eVCn  WltO  the  end  of  the  W07'ld,"    Qus  tsjj  ffUvriXllas 

roZ  uiSvos,  until  the  completion  of  the  age  or  dispensation).  This  is  the  first 
intimation  we  have  of  Christ's  wiivci'sal  kingdom  having  taken  place;  from 
this  time,  therefore,  it  must  have  commenced  ;  from  this  period  to  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  during  which  this  kingdom  was  to  be  set  up  and 
confirmed,  and  Christ  be  with  his  disciples  in  power,  is  the  period  of  the 
scriptural  millenniuin.  By  the  loosing  of  Satan,  seems  to  be  meant  the 
]jower  afforded  hiin  to  try  this  infant  church,  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of 
purging  it,  and  of  assuring  future  ages  that  the  mighty  power  of  God  was 
now  manifested.  That  these  two  periods  did  not  commence  together,  we 
learn  from  the  New  Testament ;  and  tliat  Satan's  power  was  not  fulli/  exerted 
till  about  or  after  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  is  equally  certain.  The  mys- 
tery of  iniquity  had  indeed  begun,  and  many  believers  had  fallen ;  but  its  full 
force  affected  not  only  them,  but  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  also  about  that  period. 
So  we  find,  the  Gospel  is  miraculously  taught  in  all  nations,  a  remnant  of  the 
Jews  are  saved  ;  and  then  the  trial  commences, — the  full  power  of  Satan,  in 
the  Jew,  the  Roman,  and  the  false  teachers,  is  exerted  to  the  utmost. 

*  So  Arethas  on  this  place.  +  So  also  Arethas  on  the  passage. 
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citation  from  Dan.  xii.  1,  2,  &c.  At  verse  1,  times  of  trouble, 
such  as  had  never  been  witnessed,  are  predicted  ;  during  this, 
behevers  are  to  be  delivered  :  and,  as  it  has  been  cited  by  our 
Lord,  and  applied  to  the  apostolic  times,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  must  here  be  referred  to  the  same  period.  At 
ver.  2,  "  Many,"  it  is  said,  "  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth  shall  awake ;  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  More  literally,  And  many 
of  the  sleepers  of  the  earth-dust  shall  aioake ;  these  to  eter- 
nal life,  hut  those  to  the  reproaches  of  eternal  contempt.  It 
is  then  added  :  "  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righte- 
ousness" (Lit.  And  the  justifiers  of  many,  or  those  who 
declare  the  many  justified,)  ''as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 
Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  must  refer  to  the 
apostolic  preaching  ;  for  they  persevered  in  declaring,  that  it 
was  now  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep,  a.nd  that  justification 
unto  life  was  open  to  all.  But  our  Lord  has  cited  a  part  of 
it,  and  this  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  his  king-dom  : 
"  Then,"  says  he  (Matt.  xiii.  43),  "  shall  the  righteous  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,"  &c. 
(See  ver.  40  :  iv  rfi  evrsXsia  rou  aiuvog  rourov  :  COmp.  Heb.  ix. 
26)  which  can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  none  but  the 
apostolic  times ;  and  if  so,  a  spiritual  resurrection,  or  a  new 
birth  to  righteousness,  must  be  meant  both  by  Daniel  and  St. 
John  :  and  so  Irenseus  takes  it :  "  Christus  est  lapis,"  says 
he,  "  qui  preecisus  est  sine  manibus,  qui  destruet  temporalia 
regna,  et  seternum  inducet,  quee  est  Justorum  resurrectio." 
Contra  Hsereses,  lib.  v.  cap.  26.  See  also  Luke,  ii.  34: 
xurai  sig  nxii^lN  zai  ANA2TA2IN  (resurrection)  -nXXuv.  The 
language  here  used  both  by  St.  John  and  Irenseus,  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  is  purely  symbolical ;  and  therefore,  according 
to  our  principles,  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  such.  (See  on 
chap.  i.  3).  Had  this  been  always  duly  borne  in  mind,  this 
passage  would  not  have  proved  so  fruitful  a  source  of  mistake 
as  it  has  done  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  wondered  at  here ;  we  have  an- 
other, equally  remarkable,  which  originated  in  very  ancient 
times,  and  has  been  carried  down  to  the  present  day :  I  mean, 
with  regard  to  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  work  of  Irenseus, 
just  alluded  to.    That  father,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  there 
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arguing  against  the  Gnostics  and  others  who  allegorised  the 
Scriptures.  He  accordingly  goes  on  to  shew,  that  these 
things,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Jirst  resurrection,  &c.  must 
take  place  on  earth,  and  not  in  heaven  ;  that  Christ  drinking 
the  wine  new  in  his  Father's  kingdom,  must  relate  to  the 
Church  on  earth;  that  the  reign  of  the  just  must  also  take 
place  here  ;  and  that  the  glorious  times  predicted  by  the 
prophets  must  all  relate  to  that  reign.  And  in  this  the  pious 
father  is  certainly  correct.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  his 
comment,  however,  usually  adverted  to,  occurs  in  chap,  xxxiii. 
where  he  cites  a  tradition  from  Papias,  stating  that  at  this 
period  every  vine  shall  bear  ten  thousand  branches,  every 
branch  shall  have  as  many  limbs,  and  so  on.  This  Eusebius 
(Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  last  chap.)  has  condemned,  and  thinks 
that  it  was  Papias  who  generally  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of 
an  earthly  paradise.  My  remark  is  :  I  can  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  this.  Papias  might  have  thought 
proper  to  symbolise  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  a  very  fruitful 
vine,  just  as  our  Lord  has  by  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which, 
being  at  first  exceedingly  small,  will  produce  a  very  large 
tree,  such  as  to  afford  safety  and  shelter  both  to  the  birds 
and  beasts ;  or,  as  he  has  symbolised  his  own  person,  by  a 
vine,  his  servants  by  the  branches,  which  must  be  purged  in 
order  to  their  producing  much  fruit.  It  is  quite  evident,  I 
think,  from  Papias's  expressions,  as  cited  by  Irenseus,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  literally ;  when,  for  in- 
stance, he  says,  that  each  vine  shall  have  ten  thousand 
branches,  limbs,  bunches,  &c.  &c.,  things  quite  out  of  nature, 
and  which  have  no  possible  connection  with  religion,  unless 
taken  figuratively ;  and  the  wonder  is  how  Eusebius  could 
have  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  think  they  had,  particularly 
as  he  has  also  used  language  equally  strong  and  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  when  speaking  of  the  glories  of  Christ's  church. 
Seethe  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  near  the  end, 
where  he  cites  Is.  xxv.  6,  which  might  easily  be  converted 
into  the  doctrine  of  an  earthly  sensual  paradise.  But  Euse- 
bius had  perhaps  been  offended  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
Millenarians,  and  therefore  lano;uaoe  of  this  bold  sort  was 
likely  enough  to  be  thought  heterodox  by  him.  The  heretics 
might  indeed  have  mistaken  this  tradition  ;  but  so  has  Euse- 
bius: and  yet  Papias  is  not  to  blame.     The  same  has  been 
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the  case  with  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  gospels,  and,  in 
this  respect,  Eusebius  charges  Cerinthus  ;  and  yet  no  one 
will  hence  argue,  that  the  fault  lies  in  those  writings.  The 
same  may  be  said  both  of  Papias  and  Irenseus ;  both  are 
capable  of  being  misunderstood ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
both  have  been  misunderstood.  I  will  merely  remark,  in 
conclusion,  that  on  this  view  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  any 
consistent  sense  whatever  in  the  context  of  Irenseus;  but, 
when  we  consider  against  whom  he  was  writing,  and  take  into 
the  account  the  symbolical  language  used  by  the  prophets, 
which  he  cites  in  great  abundance,  as  well  as  certain  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  will  scarcely  admit  of  any 
interpretation  except  that  which  he  gives,  we  shall  find  that 
the  father  is  simple,  easy,  and  generally  accurate,  on  this 
interesting  question.*  In  one  instance  I  think  he  is  wrong : 
he  makes  this  first  resurrection  to  take  place  after  the  de- 
struction of  antichrist,  (which  would  be  true  in  some  sense). 
St.  John,  however,  makes  it  take  place  before  that  event, 
which  I  understand  to  be  during  the  {rtaktyyivifs'ia.  Matt.  xix. 
28  or)  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles. 

On  this  interesting  subject,  then,  see  Ireneeus,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  25.  who  cites  as  decisive  on  this  point,  2Thess.  ii.  3,  4  ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  15,  16,  17,  21  ;  Dan.  vii.  8,  21,  25.  The  passage 
**  a  time  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  times,"  he  takes  to 
signify  three  years  and  a  half,  during  which  antichrist  is, 
according  to  him,  to  reign  on  the  earth.  He  then  quotes 
2  Thess.  ii.  8 — 12,  which  I  have  already  noticed  as  referring 
to  the  loosing  of  Satan  at  the  expiration  of  the  apostolical 
millennium.  Again,  he  cites  Daniel,  viii.  12,23 — 25,  and  con- 
cludes :  "  Ex  quibus  omnibus  non  tantum  quse  sunt  apostasiae 
manifestantur,  et  quse  sunt  ejus,  qui  m  se  recapitulatur 
omnem  diabolicum  errorem  ;  sed  et  quoniam  unus  et  idem 
Deus  Pater,  qui  a  prophetis  annuntiatus,  a  Christo  autem 
munifestatus.  Si  enim  quse  a  Daniele  propheta  sunt  de  fine, 
Dominus   comprobavit  :     Quuiii   viderilis,    dicens,    a/jomiiia- 

*  The  only  difficulty  I  can  find  in  this  father,  is  in  chap,  xxxiii.  near  the 
end,  where  he  speaks  of  the  animals  being  reduced  to  human  authority ;  but 
this  surely  can  be  stretched  no  farther  than  the  supposition,  that  under 
Christian  governments,  the  carnivorous  beasts  shall  be  confined  to  tlieir 
native  wilds,  so  as  not  to  jjrcy  upon  man. 
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tionem  desolationis,  qua.  dicta  est  per  Danielem  prophetam," 
Sec.  So  Ignatius,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  on 
his  journey  to  suffer  at  Rome  :  "  The  last  times  are  cdme 
vpon  us ;  let  us  therefore  be  very  reverent,  and  fear  the  long- 
suffering  of  God,"  &-C. — Archb.  Wake's  edit.  p.  69.  And  in 
the  Catholic  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  (ib.  p.  163)  :  "  searching 
diligently  into  those  things  which  are  near  to  corne  to  pass," 
&c....**  For  the  consummation  of  sin  is  come,  as  it  is 
written,  as  the  Prophet  Daniel  says,  (Dan.  viii.  23):  And 
for  this  end  the  Lord  hath  shortened  the  times  and  the  days, 
that  his  beloved  might  hasten  his  coming  to  his  inheritance. 
For  so  the  prophet  speaks  :  There  shall  ten  kings  reign,  &c. 
chap.  vii.  24,  7.  We  ought,"  adds  he,  ''  to  understand 
this  also,"  &c.  Again,  p.  187  :  "  His  Son  shall  come  and 
shall  abolish  the  season  of  the  wicked  one,  and  judge  the 
ungodly;  and  shall  change  the  sun;.... then  he  shall  glo- 
riously rest  in  that  seventh  day."  Ib.  p.  194  :  "  The  day  is 
at  hand.... the  Lord  is  near,  and  his  reward  is  with  him." 
TertuUian's  notions  on  this  subject,  which  are  sufficiently 
fanciful  and  confused,  may  be  seen  in  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's  excellent  work  on  that  father,  ]ip.  362,  363,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  comment  of  Hippolytus  here  on  chap.  xii.  &c. 
7, 8,&-c.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  Satan  is  accordingly 
loosed,  or,  in  the  words  of  chap.xiii.  3,  12,  his  deadly  wound 
is  so  far  healed  as  to  enable  him  to  make  war  upon  the  saints 
and  to  succeed  to  a  certain  extent.  So  here,  he  goes  forth 
and  collects  numbers  from  among  the  unconverted  Gentiles, 
and  tlien  surrounds  the  camp  of  the  saints  ;  but  fire  comes 
down  from  heaven,  as  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  and  the  army 
is  destroyed.  The  dragon  now,  who  deceived  the  nations, 
is  cast  into  hell,  where  the  beast  and  false  prophet  are  also 
lodged,  (compare  cliap.  xii.  12) ;  and  this  is  to  be  their 
portion  to  all  eternity.*  Here  ends  the  conflict  with  the 
great  foes  of  the  Church.  No  future  conflict  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  to  be  expected.  The  throne  of  God  is  now  fixed  in 
the  earth,  the  Books,  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  are  now  opened  j 
the  Law  to  instruct  and  to  condemn,  the  Gospel  to  encou- 
rage and  to  save  ;  and  according  to  their  declarations,  all 
who  come  into  judgment  shall  receive  their  doom, — '*  'This 

*  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  (ed.  1700)  p.  56. 
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is  the  second  death,"  i.  e.  that  which  succeeds  the  mortal 
life  of  those,  who  are  spiritually  dead  while  they  live,  ( 1  Tim. 
V.  6,  &c.) 

CHAP.  XXI.  XXII. 

The  conflict  with  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  the  beast,  and 
the  false  prophet,  being  now  over,  we  have  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  recount  the  particulars  of  victory,  and  to  see  in 
what  way  these  apply  to  the  ancient  oracles  of  God,  and  to 
the  future  glories  of  his  kingdom. 

Ver.  1 — 6.  We  here  have  a  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
or  Church  of  Christ  descending  from  heaven,  as  given  in  the 
symbolical  language  of  the  prophets.  Let  us  advert  to  the 
particulars.* 

'*  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  nero  earth,""  &c.  Allusion  is 
here  made  to  Is.  Ixv.,  which  commences  with  particulars 
relating  to  this  period,  as  may  be  seen  from  Rom.  ix.  25,  &,c. 
In  ver,  8 — 10,  the  remnant  to  be  saved  is  also  mentioned. 
See  Rom.  ib.  27,  and  the  passages  there  referred  to.  Again, 
ver.   11  — 15,  we   have   the    utter  overtlnow    of  the    infidel 

*  So  the  Commentary  of  Arethas,  or  rather  of  Andreas  (for  there  is  a 
palpable  difference  in  their  opinions),  on  this  place.  Lactantius  also,  de- 
scribing the  glories  of  these  times,  thus  addresses  his  friend  Donatus : — 
"  Audivit  Dominiis  orationes  tuas,  Donate  carissime. , .  .Ecce  addetur  his 
omnibus  adversarins ;  et  restitida  per  orbein  tranquilUtate,  profligata  niiper 
ecclesiu  rurswn  cxsurgit,  et  nuijore  gloria  templum  Dei,  quod  ab  impiis  fuerat 

eversum,  luisericordia    Domini  fubricatur Nunc  post  tantie  tempestatis 

violentos  turbines  placidus  aer  et  optata  lux  refulsit.  Nunc  placatus  servo- 
rum  suorum  Deus  jacentes  et  afflictos  ccelesti  auxilio  sublevavit.  Nunc 
mcerentium  lacrymas,  extincta  impiorum  conspiratione,  detersit.  Qui  adver- 
sati  erant  Deo  jacent ;  qui  templum  sanctum  everterant,  ruina  majore  ceci- 
derunt;  qui  justos  excarnificaverant,  calestibus  plagis  et  cruciatibus  meritis 
nocentes  animas  profuderunt." — De  MirrtibuH  Perscciitorum.  So  Eusebius, 
Hist.  Ecclcs.  lib.  ix.  cap.  8.  "  Quae  dum  ita  geruntur,  magnus  ille  ac 
ccelestis  Christianorum  propugnator  Deus. .  .  .benignoe  sua;  erga  nos  provi- 
dentice  serenissimam  lucem  nobis  restituit,"  &c.  And  again  Lactantius,  at 
the  end  of  the  tract  just  cited  :  "  Ubi  sunt  modo  magnifica  ilia  et  clara  per 
gentes  Joviorum  et  Herculiorum  cogtumiinn,  (jutc  prim  urn  a  Dioclete  ac  j\laxi- 
miano  insulenter  assiwipta,  ac  postmodum  ad  snccessoi-a;  eorum  trana/ata,  vigue- 
runt  ?  Nempe  delevit  ea  Dominus  et  erasit  de  terra.  Celebremus  igitur 
triumphum  Dei  cum  exultatione,  victoriam  Domini  cum  laudibus  frequen- 
temus,diurnis  nocturnisque  precibus  celebremus,  ut  pacem  post  annos  decern 
plebi  suae  datam  confirmet  in  seculum."  The  English  reader  may  consult 
Bishop  Burnet's  translation  ot'ilus  work  (On  the  Deaths  of  the  Persecutors). 
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Jews,  and  a  7ieiv  name  to  be  given  to  the  Church.  Then  from 
ver.  17  to  the  end,  the  prediction  respecting  the  new  heavens 
and  earth,  with  its  privileges,  are  enumerated  ;  and  which  is 
again  adverted  to  in  chap.  Ixvi.  22. 

2.  "  And  I  John  saiv,"  &,c.  The  Evangelist  seems  to 
have  his  eye  principally  on  the  xlvth  Psalm  (which  St.  Paul 
has  applied  to  Christ,  see  Heb.  i.  8.)  from  ver.  9  to  the  end  of 
which,  the  spiritual  union  of  Christ  with  his  Church  is  sym- 
bolically predicted,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  bride  are  parti- 
cularly mentioned.  In  Isaiah,  chap.  lii.  the  subject  is  also 
taken  up ;  and  this  portion  of  Scripture  has,  we  know  (see 
Luke,  iii.  6;  Rom.  ii.  24.  x.  15 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  17,  &c.),  been 
applied  to  the  Apostolic  times  by  inspired  authority.  Hence 
I  think,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  both  the  prophets  and 
the  Apocalypse  had  these  times  before  them,  when  these 
declarations  were  made. 

3.  We  have  here  an  explanation  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  all  clear  and  decisive  :  "  Behold,'"  it  is  said,  "  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,"  &c.  generally,  "  and  they 
shall  be  his  people,"  &c.  That  is,  the  Church  is,  in  all  its 
beauty,  purity,  and  splendour,  now  universal  ;  the  remnant, 
according  to  the  election  of  grace,  have  come  in,  and  with 
them  the  countless  myriads  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  same 
God,  who  is  rich  to  all,  is  now  their  acknowledged  Creator 
and  Father. 

4.  "  And  God  shall  wipe  away,''  &c.  Here,  the  conso- 
lations of  true  Christianity,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of 
complete  (Col.  ii.  10)  Christians,  are  depicted  :  not,  let  it  be 
remembered,  the  character  of  professing  Christians  generally ; 
for  many  of  these,  although  within  tlie  walls,  are  frequently 
without  the  pale,  of  the  Church,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Reference  is  again  made  to  the  prophecies,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  mostly  symbolical.  See  Is.  xxv.  8.  xxxv.  10.  Ixi.  3. 
Ixv.  19.  "  There  shall  be  no  more  death;"  no  more  spiritual 
death,  because  these  are  partakers  of  the  first  resurrection 
(see  chap.  xx.  5,  6).  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  23,  &c.  seems  to 
have  had  some  of  these  passages  in  view,  when  he  says : 
"  Christ  the  first  fruit  {i.  e.  from  the  dead) ;  afterivaj'd  they 
that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming,"  &.c.  to  ver.  27,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  first  resurrection  to  the 
second ;  or,  in  other  words,  taking  his  theme  from  the  doc- 
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trines  of  the  first,  has  passed  on  to  the  second,  as  may  also 
be  gathered  from  other  passages  in  this  chapter  (see  ver.  21, 
22,  45  —  49).  "  For  the  former  things  are  passed  awai^." 
The  Jewish  polity  and  ceremonies,  together  with  heathen 
darkness,  Christ  having  prevailed  over  both.  So  in  ver.  5, 
"  Behold  I  make  all  things  neio."  See  Isaiah,  xliii.  18 — 21, 
(comp.  2  Cor.  v.  17 — 19).  Then,  from  ver.  22  to  the  end, 
we  have  the  conviction  and  utter  rejection  of  the  infidel 
Jews. 

6.  "  It  is  done."  The  purposes  foretold  from  the  begin- 
ning are  now  completed.  So  chap.  xvii.  17,  "  until  the  pur- 
poses (words,  pyi/jt,a,ra)  of  God  shall  be  fnlfiUed,"  which  are 
now  all  completed,  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  appears  in 
all  her  glory  and  beauty.  *'  I  am  Alpha,'  &c.,  the  Almighty 
who  spoke  by  the  prophets ;  see  the  places  pointed  out  in 
the  first  vision. 

lb.  "  I  will  give  unto  hitn,"  &c.  I,  that  is  Christ  (see 
Is.  xii.  3.  Iv.  1 ;  John,  iv.  10,  14.  vii.  37)  will  provide  for 
my  disciples  abundantly  out  of  my  grace,  so  that  they  shall 
lack  nothing.  Similar  assurances  are  given  in  the  next 
verse,  which  ends  with  the  promise  of  adoption . 

8.  There  still  remain,  even  after  the  general  victory,  the 
fearful,  unbelieving,  abominable,  and  the  like,  whose  portion, 
however,  is,  that  they  are  to  be  partakers  in  the  second  death; 
i.  e.  eternal  judgment  awaits  them  in  the  life  to  come. 

9 — 27.  We  have  here  another  and  more  particular 
description  of  the  structure,  character,  and  privileges,  of  the 
new  Church,  which  is  followed  by  an  assurance  that  nothing 
evil  shall  by  any  means  participate  in  its  glories.  This 
description  sets  out  by  one  of  the  angels  telling  John,  that 
he  will  shew  him  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  that  is,  the 
Church  espoused  to  Christ,  as  noticed  in  Ps.  xlv.  See 
Is.  liv.  5 ;  Jcr.  iii.  1,  2,  14—19,  &c.  ;  Hos.  ii.  1,  2,  16,  19— 
23 ;  Eph.  V.  23 — 32,  &c.  At  ver.  10,  the  sight  witnessed  is 
said  to  be  that  of  the  liolij  Jerusalem,  which,  it  is  evident 
from  the  context  following,  signifies  the  same  thing.  Various 
parts  of  Scripture  are  here  alluded  to.  "  The  holi/  Jerusalem'' 
is  probably  put  here  for  the  spiritual  Zion,  or  true  believers, 
and  its  descent  from  heaven  seems  to  be  taken  from  Isaiah, 
Ixv.  17 — 18,  where  it  is  said  to  be  made  new.  See  also 
Ezek.xlviii.  30 — 35.     In  ver.  11,  allusion  is  made  to  Is.  liv. 
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12  :  "  Ayid  I  will  make  thif  windows  of  agates,"  &c.  lb.  ch. 
Ix.  1  :  "  The  glorij  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee."  See  also 
ver.  19,  20,  both  which  chapters,  as  we  learn  from  inspired 
authority,  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel.* 

12,  13.  We  have  here  a  description  of  the  walls  and 
gates  of  this  new  city,  taken  principally  from  Ezek.  xlviii.; 
that  of  the  gates  from  ver.  31 — ^35,  which  represent  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

14.  The  walls  of  this  new  city  we  perceive  here  are  founded 
vipon  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb :  in  other  words,  this 
city  was  erected  by  their  labours ;  the  spiritual  edifice  was 
reared  upon  their  preaching,  and  is  still  guarded  from  error 
by  a  recurrence  to  their  instructions. -f- 

15 — 17.  The  measures  of  this  city  are  mentioned,  after 
the  manner  of  Ezekiel,  see  chap.  xlv.  1,2;  xlviii.  8,  &c. ; 
and  chap.  xl.  2,  &c. ;  xliii.  10 — 12;  whence  perhaps  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  spiritual  building  or  true  Church  is  meant 
in  each  case  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  that  "  the  tvhole 
limit  thereof. .  .  .(shall  be)  most  holy" 

18 — 20.  We  have  first  a  symbolical  description  of  the 
worth  and  purity  of  this  holy  assembly.     The  wall  is  assi- 

*  So  also  in  the  Commentary  ascribed  to  Aretlias  on  the  11  ih  verse, 
which  is,  liowever,  no  doubt  the  production  of  Andreas. 

f  In  the  Shepherd  of  Ilermas  we  have  a  symbolical  exhibition  of  the 
building  of  the  Church,  which,  I  suspect,  was  copied  from  this  part  of  the 
Revelations.  This  vision  commences  at  p.  211  of  vol.  i.  of  Archbishop 
Wake's  Apostolic  Fathers  (second  edition).  The  Church. is  here  represented 
by  a  tower,  built  upon  the  water  with  bright  square  stones,  so  polished  and 
fitted  together,  that  it  appeared  to  be  only  one  stone.  Some  stones  are 
rejected,  and  cast  at  a  distance  from  the  tower.  When  this  tower  shall  be 
finished,  the  workmen  are  all  to  feast,  by  which  was  probably  understood  the 
great  victory  (p.  214).  The  well-jointed  stones  are  the  orthodox  teachers, 
Bishops,  Doctors,  Ministers,  &c.,  some  of  whom  had  suffered  and  flillen  asleep. 
The  rejected  stones  are  either  the  reprobates,  or  such  as  may  still  repent  and 
be  saved.  At  p.  220  we  are  told,  that  the  work  shall  soon  be  accomplished. 
After  this,  pp.  311 — 14,  Christ  is  represented  as  having  come,  and  as  actually 
examining  his  Church.  Then,  at  p.  320,  the  rock  upon  which  the  Church  is 
built,  as  well  as  the  gate  to  it,  is,  we  are  told,  the  Son  of  God  (not  Peter). 
It  is  added :  "  How  can  that  be,  seeing  the  rock  is  old,  but  the  gate  new  ?" 
The  answer  is  :  "  The  Son  of  God  is  indeed  more  ancient  than  any  creature, 
insonmch  that  he  was  in  council  wiUi  his  Father  at  the  creation  of  all  things. 
But  the  gate  is  . ..  new,  because  he  appeared  in  the  last  days,  at  the  fatness  of 
tunc,"  &c.  In  the  same  manner  this  place  is  taken  in  the  Commentary  of 
Aretlias. 
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milated  to  jasper,  and  the  city  to  pure  g:o]d,  pellucid  as  glass 
(see  chap.  xv.  2).  We  then  have  its  foundations  compared 
with  precious  stones,  in  imitation  of  Isaiah  when  speaking  of 
the  same  thing,  chap.  liv.  11,  12,  which  is  also  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  all  to  be  taught  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  enjoy  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing. See  John,  vi.  45 ;  Rom.  xv.  13;  1  Cor.  ii.  10.  vii.  15; 
1  Thess.  iv.  9,  &c.  ;  Phil.  iv.  7,  &c. 

21.  The  gates  are  said  to  be  pearls;  by  which  we  are 
perhaps  to  understand,  the  purity  and  excellency  of  the 
church  during  the  times  of  Israel ;  for  at  ver.  12,  we  are  told 
that  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  are  written 
thereon.  Here  then  we  have  the  pearls  of  Israel  united  with 
the  more  brilliant  gems  of  the  Gospel,  composing  a  city 
which  is  at  unity  with  itself.  Compare  the  remainder  of  this 
verse  with  the  latter  part  of  ver.  18. 

22,  23.  "  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein/'  &.c.  The  sha- 
dowy system  of  the  Theocracy  had  passed  away;  Christ, 
who  was  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  having  now 
been  evidently  set  forth,  the  true  worshippers  draw  near 
in  spirit  and  truth  (John,  iv.  23).  The  next  verse  is 
an  application  of  the  prophecies  in  Isaiah,  xxiv.  23 ;  Ix. 
19,  20. 

24 — 26.  ''  And  the  nations"  &c.  The  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  Ix.  3 ;  Ixvi.  12,  are  here  cited  as  being  fulfilled,  both 
of  which  should  be  cai'efully  examined,  and  compared  with 
the  particulars  here  and  elsewhere  mentioned ;  whence,  I 
think,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  clearly  relate  to  the  apostolic, 
and  inmiediately  subsequent,  times  :  for  now  it  was,  that 
kings  and  queens  became  the  nursing  fathers  and  nursing 
mothers  of  the  Church  ;  such  they  have  remained;  and  such 
they  shall  remain,  according  to  the  prophets,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

27.  Absolute  exclusion  is,  nevertheless,  determined  against 
every  one  who  worketh  any  abomination.  Isaiah  says  vir- 
tually the  same  thing  :  see  the  last  verse  of  his  prophecy, 
which  is  explained  by  our  Lord,  Mark,  ix.  40 — 50,  &c.,  as 
relating  to  the  progress  and  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 
Comp.  Matt.  viii.  12;  xxii.  13;  xxv.  30,  where  the  same 
event  is  apparently  had  in  view.  See  also  Is.  xlv.  1 — 7, 
11 — 15;  Jer.  vii.  28 — 34.  viii.  throughout;  Ezek.  xxi.  25 — 
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27,  a  passage  which  clearly  alludes  to  these  times,  if  indeed 
the  whole  chapter  does  not,  and  chap.  xxii.  throughout ;  to 
which  may  be  added  many  passages  from  the  minor  pro- 
phets.* The  following  occur  among  others  in  the  New 
Testament:  Matt.  viii.  12;  xiii.  42,  50;  xxi.  41—46; 
xxii.  7,  and  xxiv.  generally,  to  which  many  similar  passages 
might  be  added.  If  this  be  the  case,  there  can  be  no  pro- 
mises for  unbelieving  Jews.  So  ver.  15  of  the  following 
chapter :  "  Without  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whore- 
mongers," &c.  These,  whatever  may  be  their  descent,  their 
professions,  or  their  claims,  in  other  respects,  are  not  citizens 
of  the  New  Jerusalem ;  Christ  knows  them  not ;  and  they 
consequently  remain  in  outer  darkness.']- 

CHAP.  XXII. 

We  learn  fi'om  the  25th  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
as  cited  from  Isaiah,  Ix.  11,  that  the  gates  of  this  new  and 
holy  city  are  never  to  be  shut,  in  order,  as  we  are  told,  in 
both  places,  that  the  glory  of  the  nations  might  be  brought 
into  it.  In  Ezekiel,  chap,  xlvi.,  where  we  have  many- par- 
ticulars about  the  temple  and  its  services,  we  are  told  (ver.  2) 
that  "  tlic  gate  shall  not  he  shut  until  the  evening."  But 
in  the  Apocalypse  it  is  said,  that  no  night  shall  be  there, 
implying  perhaps,  that  the  shadowy  and  less  explicit  system 
of  the  ceremonial  law  shall  now  have  for  ever  passed  away. 
From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the  gate  of  the  city 
being  left  open,  and  the  additional  one,  that  the  forces  of 
the  Gentiles  are  constantly  to  be  brought  in,  it  should  seem, 
that  although  the  purposes  of  God  are,  as  it  regards  his 
church,  completed,  they  are  not  as  it  regards  those  who  shall 
still  remain  without  its  pale.  And  accordingly  we  find,  in 
Isaiah,  Ix.  11 — 14,  Ezekiel,  xxxiv.  Joel,iii.  18 — 21,  and  again, 
Isaiah,  xxx.  25,  which  is  more  to  our  purpose :  "  There  shall 
be  upon  every  high  mou7iiaiti,  and  upon  every  high  hill,  i.  e. 
where  the  Lord's  temple  shall  be  (see  chap.  ii.  2),  rivers 
AND  STREAMS  of  Waters  in  the  day  of  the  great  slaughter, 
when   the   towers  shall  fall."   (26.)     "  Moreover,  the   light 

*  Amos,  V.  2.  viii.  1,  2.  ix.  4 — 8;  Zepli.ii.  7.  iii.  13;  Zecli.  xi.  G,  &c. 
f  The  Commentary  ofAiethas  on  tliis  cliapter  will  be  read  with  great 
advantage. 
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of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light 
of  the  sun  shall  he  seven-fold,"  &c.  and  here,  Revelation, 
xxii.  1,  2,  after  the  erection  of  God's  spiritual  temple,  ample 
provision  for  this  is  made.  Again,  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  10 — 12, 
after  an  allusion  made  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  and 
manifestly  applying  to  these  times,  we  are  told  that  the 
glory  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  into  the  Church  like  a 
flowing  stream;  and  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  1 — 12,  Rev.  xxii.  1,  2, 
as  just  noticed,  a  river  carrying  with  it  the  blessings  of  life 
is  seen  flowing  out  into  the  desert  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
in  all  who  shall  be  willing  to  be  partakers  in  its  blessings. 
In  Ezekiel  we  are  told  (xlvii.  8)  that  these  waters  shall, 
after  going  out  of  the  Temple,  heal  the  very  waters  of  the 
ocean.*  Then,  atver.  9,  that  "  eve7y  thing  that  liveth,  which 
inoveth,  whithersoever  the  river  shall  come,  shall  live :  and 
there  shall  be  a  very  great  multitude  offish . .  .for  they  shall  be 
healed,"  &c.  which  can  by  no  means  be  applied  to  the  con- 
fined system  of  Judaism.  At  ver.  10,  mention  is  made  of 
fishermen  spreading  their  nets,  which  seems  to  have  been 
had  in  view  by  our  Lord  when  he  told  his  disciples,  that  he 
would  make  them  fshers  of  men.  Atver.  11,  miry  places 
are  mentioned ;  whence  it  should  also  seem,  that  some 
places  would  still  resist  the  healing  properties  of  this  river 
of  life,  and  offer  nothing  to  encourage  the  industry  of  the 
fisherman. 

If  this  then  be  the  view  both  of  the  Prophets  and  St.  John, 
(and  to  these  innumerable  other  Scriptural  testimonies  may 
be  added,)  the  Word  of  God  affords  us  no  intimation  what- 
ever, that  such  a  millennium  will  ever  arrive,  in  which  the 
New  Jerusalem  or  Christian  Church,  shall  contain  all  God's 
rational  and  accountable  creatures ;  but  rather,  that  some 
will  always  remain  enemies  to  Christ,t  and  that  still  a  mis- 
sionary labour  will  remain  for  the  exercise  of  the  Church,  by 

*  See  the  extract  from  Theodoret  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of  tliis 
work. 

t  So  says  the  author  of  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas ;  and  tliis  was 
probably  the  prevailing  opinion  in  his  days.  "  But  why,"  says  he,  "  was 
the  wool  and  the  hyssop  put  together?  To  signify  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
C/irist  there  xhall  be  evil  and  fit f hi/  dai/n,  in  which,  however,  we  shall  be 
saved." — Edit.  1710,  p.  171. 

A    A 
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which  many  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  added  to  the  congre- 
gations of  the  blessed.* 

3 — 5.  These,  wherever  they  may  be,  will  be  delivered 
from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  God  and  the  Lamb  will  be  with 
them  :  they  shall  be  his  ;  they  shall  see  him  by  faith  ;  they 
shall  bear  his  name ;  they  shall  have  the  light  of  life ;  and 
they  shall  also  reign  with  Christ  for  ever  and  ever.  Here 
end  the  symbolical  predictions  of  the  character  and  privileges 
of  the  new  Church:  and  strictly  are  they,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
in  unison  with  the  predictions  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  Now  follow  some  exhortations  addressed  parti- 
cularly to  the  believers  of  St.  John's  times,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  them  encouragement,  and  of  confirming  their  faith. 

6.  This  Revelation  may  be  relied  upon ;  for  God,  who 
first  spoke  of  these  times  and  circumstances  by  his  holy 
prophets,  has  now  sent  his  Angel  to  declare  among  the 
believers,  that  their  fulfilment  is  at  hand;  they  shall  shortlt/ 
come  to  pass,  as  it  is  said  also  in  the  first  vision.  7.  Behold, 
I  come  quickly.  The  period  mentioned  in  Matt.  x.  23;  xvi. 
28 ;  xxiv.  34,  &c.  must  now  have  nearly  past  away,  and 
that  given  for  the  commencement  of  these  things  been  at 
hand.  Then  follows  the  exhortation  with  which  this  most 
instructive  book  commenced  (chap.  i.  3) :  "  Blessed  is  he  that 
keepeth  the  sayings  of  this  hook.'" 

10.  Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book; 
FOR  THE  TIME  IS  AT  HAND.  Then  come  the  usual  denun- 
ciations of  prophecy. 

12.  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  &c.  ;  both  to  reward 
and  to  punish,  as  the  several  cases  shall  require.^ 

13 — 16.  I  am  thefrst  and  the  last ;  as  in  the  first  vision. 
10.  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify,  ^c.     Here  Jesus 


*  Victorinus,  after  giving  a  most  admirable  commentary  on  the  preceding 
context,  concludes  by  saying  :  "  Ergo  audiendi  non  sunt,  qui  mille  aiuiorum 
rognum  terrenum  esse  continnant,  qui  cum  Clierintho  liaeretico  sentiunt." 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  work  of  this  able  divine,  and  truly  great 
luminary,  of  the  primitive  Church,  has  not  come  down  to  us  in  a  more 
perfect  form.  In  its  present  condition,  however,  it  is  highly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  Theologian. 

t  So  the  early  Fatliers  :  "  The  time  is  at  hand  in  which  all  tilings  shall 
be  destroyed,  together  with  tlie  wicked  one."  Epist.  Barnab.  edit.  1710. 
p.  194,  &c.  &c.,  as  already  referred  to. 
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identifies  himself  as  before  (chap.  i.  7,  8,  11,  &c.)  with  Jeho- 
vah of  the  Hebrews  ;  and  then,  ver.  14,  15,  pronounces 
blessings  on  those  who  keep  God's  commandments,  and  are 
found  within  his  Church,  with  the  curse  of  exclusion  on 
those  who  resist. 

17.  The  Spirit  or  Comforter  given  to  the  Church,  joins 
with  the  Church  itself  in  inviting  Christ's  speedy  appear- 
ance, in  order  that  his  kingdom  might  be  soon  established. 
All  who  attend  to  the  words  of  this  book  are  then  invited 
to  join  in  the  prayer.  In  the  next  place,  all  who  thirst 
for  these  consolations  are  also  invited  to  join  them,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  shall  be  freely  and  abundantly 
given  ;  for  many,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  yet  remained  to 
be  brought  in. 

18,  19.  If,  in  these  early  days,  the  words  of  this  pro- 
phecy be  misapplied,  either  wilfully  or  not,  the  person  so 
doing  shall  fail  of  attaining  to  the  end  for  which  they  have 
been  given.  Such,  if  a  believer,  shall  not  discover  the  force 
of  their  consolations,  on  the  best  possible  view  of  the  case  ; 
and  may  fail  during  the  sifting  times  now  at  hand  :  but,  on 
the  worst,  he  will  be  found  to  fight  against  God,  in  resisting 
the  united  testimony  of  Scripture  as  to  the  revelation  of  his 
Son,  and  of  the  erection  of  the  new  dispensation  for  the 
salvation  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile. 

20.  Surely  I  come  quickly.  In  these  explanatory 
declarations,  it  should  be  remembered,  we  have  nothing- 
symbolical  ;  and,  from  the  repetition  of  this  in  particular, 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  intention  of  the  writer  was  to 
inculcate  the  notion,  that  these  things  would  in  a  very  few 
years  begin,  at  least,  to  take  place.  "  Even  so  (i.  e. 
quickly)  come,  Lord  Jesus,"  responds  the  faithful  but  suffer- 
ing Church.  Let  the  men  of  this  adulterous  generation 
l^now,  that  thou  art  not  slack,  as  some  men  count  slackness; 
but  that,  if  thou  seem  to  tarry,  it  is  that  the  purposes  of 
mercy  might  be  completed,  which  are  indeed  now  hastening 
to  their  fulfilment.* 

*  See  also  the  Commentary  of  Aretlias  on  this  cliapter. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

It  has  been  shewn  in  the  preceding  pages,  from  the 
constantly  concurring  testimony  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
that  the  visions  there  considered  must  have  related  to  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  polity,  of  the  dominion  of  heathenism,  and 
to  the  erection  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  spiritual  kingdom 
of  heaven,  throughout  the  whole  earth  ;  making,  nevertheless, 
a  provision  for  calling  in  those,  to  the  very  end  of  time,  v.'ho 
may  not  have  known,  or  embraced,  the  faith  necessary  to 
make  them  a  part  of  this  endless  and  all-glorious  kingdom. 
This  view  of  the  case  supposes,  that  all  particular  prophecy 
has  received  its  fulfilment;  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. We  now  proceed  to  consider  those  more  particular 
marks  given  in  Holy  Writ  for  the  purpose  apparently  of 
defining  the  character  of  the  times,  in  which  these  events 
should  take  place,  and  in  order  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  reasonable  scruples  of  believers.  I  must  here  premise, 
that  as  we  now  have  to  do  with  language  purely  symbolical, 
we  must  not  be  anxious  to  take  the  numbers  of  persons, 
months,  days,  and  the  like,  as  if  intended  to  be  made  out 
with  mathematical  precision  :  on  the  contrary,  if  we  can  find 
them  agreeing  with  one  another,  in  every  case,  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  this  sort  of  language,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary 
to  seek  for  any  solution  still  more  precise ;  because  we  shall, 
in  such  case,  be  applying  a  measure  to  our  context  which 
it  was  not  intended  to  bear. 

We  shall  commence  our  inquiry,  then,  by  a  reference  to 
Daniel,  ix.  24,  27,  where  we  have  a  whole  period  given,  and 
this  divided  or  parcelled  out  into  several  smaller  divisions,  in- 
tended to  answer,  as  it  should  seem,  to  several  distinct  epochs. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  seventy  weeks  appointed  for  the 
whole  period*  (ver.  24).    I  will  not  here  pretend  to  ascertain 

*  Eplirscm  Syrns  thus  speaks,  in  his  Commentary  on  this  passage  : — 
"  Ita  ut  urbs  quidem  sub  initium  septuaginta  liebdomadum  instuuranda  sit, 
sub  earum  vero  flnem  Christus  sit  venturus  ;  fluent  itaque  hebdomades  sep- 
tuaginta usque  ad  adventum  Christi.  Et  domus  quidem,  seu  templum  et 
civitas  septcnarum  hebdomadum  spatio  instaurabuntur,  Christus  vero  ex- 
actis  aliis  ab  instauratione  sexaginta  hebdomadis,  occidetur.     Cum  scilicet 

elupsa  fucrint    tcmporu   win   et  populo   conccssa^  {Vi,^\        .^ri\^  «     Ivp 
fQab;^  ai2ji.»<ilj),   ^-^c.  tom.   ii.  Syr.  et  Lat-  p.  222. 
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what  is  the  length  of  one  of  these  weeks,  as  many  have  done, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  do  so.  The  cir- 
cumstances given  in  this  chapter  and  elsewhere,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  determine  the  time  intended  to  be  notified  ;  and 
this,  I  also  believe,  was  all  that  was  intended  to  be  taught  by 
the  prophet.  Up  to  our  Lord's  time,  no  one  could  doubt 
that  the  Messiah  had  not  yet  come  ;  and,  when  he  came,  he 
took  special  care  to  limit  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  others  connected  with  it.* 

In  ver.  25,  we  have  this  period  divided  into  two  other 
subordinate  ones  ;  one  of  seven  weeks,  another  of  sixty  and 
two  weeks.  In  the  following  verse,  it  is  said,  that  after  sixty 
and  two  weeks,  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off.  This  period  must, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  commence  at  the  expiration  of 
the  afore-mentioned  seven  weeks  ;  and  if  so,  this  seven  weeks 
refers  to  the  period  commencing  with  the  giving  of  the  edict 
by  Cyrus  to  restore  and  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  ends  with  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  wall  under  Nehemiah.  We  are  next  told  (ver.  26), 
that,  after  the  expiration  of  these  sixty  and  two  weeks,  Messiah 
shall  be  cut  off;  and,  that  consequent  upon  this  generally 
shall  the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary  be,  and  the  further 
desolations,  which  had  also  been  determined  and  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  ?'.  e.  relating  to  the  power  of 
heathen  Rome,  and  of  heathenism  generally  as  a  dominant 
system.  These  two  periods  together  will  make  in  the  whole 
sixty-nine  weeks.  Again  (ver.  27)  we  are  told,  that  He,  the 
Messiah,  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  during  one 

*  It  is  very  true,  that,  taking  these  seventy  weeks  as  weeks  of  years,  and 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  we  come  to  a 
period  very  near,  at  least,  to  that  in  which  the  Gospel  dispensation  was  set 
up  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  so  many  difficulties  beset  the  inquiry,  and  so 
much  doubt  rests  upon  the  conclusions,  that  very  few  considerate  persons 
have  appeared  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained.  But  even  here,  this 
method  of  calculation  is  set  up,  in  order  to  meet,  if  possible,  the  events  of  the 
prediction.  The  events  are  allowed,  therefore,  to  be  of  primary  importance. 
I  believe  this  most  cordially,  and  have  no  doubt  they  are  quite  sufficient, 
and  infinitely  more  valuable  in  their  own  single  capacity,  than  when  com- 
bined with  the  extraneous  considerations  of  either  solar  or  lunar  chronology. 
This  is  true  of  this  whole  period :  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  will  be 
found  to  be  remarkably  so,  with  regard  to  its  several  portions,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 
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week,*  which  completes  our  number  of  seventy,  or  the  whole 
period  marked  out  by  our  prophet. f 

This  week  is,  in  the  next  place,  divided  into  two  por- 
tions:  "hi  the  midst  of  the  week,"  it  is  said,  "he  shall 
cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease."X  Desolations 
are  then  predicted,  ''  even  until  the  consummation ;"  that 
is,  during  the  remaining  half  of  this  week,  further  desola- 
tions, it  is  determined,  shall  go  on  to  the  very  end  of  the 
whole  period. 

This  last  period  then  (the  foregoing  ones  having  been 
previously  determined),  is  that  which  now  concerns  us ;   and 

*  Ephrsem  :  "  Christus  Testamentura  suo  sanguine  sanctum,  et  firmura 
efficiet  per  hebdomadam  unara."  Cora,  in  loc.  This  is  limited  a  little 
lower  down,  by  an  appeal  to  Matt.  xxiv.  17. 

t  Out  of  this  prophetical  week  of  Daniel  seems  to  have  grown  the 
Jewish,  and  indeed  early  Christian,  notion  of  the  world's  lasting  for  seveu 
thousand  years,  making  each  day  equal  to  a  thousand  years  :  the  last  day,  or 
one  thousand  years,  was  expected  by  the  one  to  be  sabbatical,  by  the  other 
generally  to  be  the  millennium  ;  and  then  the  end  of  all  things  was  supposed 
to  follow,  just  as  the  predictions  here  made  state.  Irenaeus,  lib.  v.  cap.  33, 
speaks  of  this  time  as  being  the  Sabbath  of  the  just,  in  which  God  also  shall 
rest  from  his  labours.  At  this  time  it  is,  according  to  him,  that  Christ  inti- 
mated his  drinking  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  with  his  disciples,  new  in  his 
Father's  kingdom  on  earth.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Irenaus  here  meant 
the  earthly  paradise  of  the  heretics ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
least  reason  for  supposing  this,  as  I  liave  already  remarked.  And  this,  if  we 
apply  it  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  is  probably  the  true  intent  of  our  Lord's 
words.  (See  JMatt.  xxvi.  29.  Mark,  xiv.  25.  Luke,  xxii.  18.)  For  He 
established  the  rite  of  the  holy  communion,  and  then  declared  to  his  disci- 
ples, that  he  would  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  he  drank  it 
new,  i.  e.  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  erection  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom, 
which  should  take  place  immediately  after  his  own  resurrection  (see  Matt, 
xxviii.  18)  :  and  then  he  would  either  actually  drink  it  with  them  (see  Acts, 
X.  41),  or  would  meet  them  in  the  Spirit,  wherever  two  or  three  of  them 
should  be  gathered  together  (Matt,  xviii.  20).  See  also,  on  these  sup- 
posed last  thousand  sabbatical  years,  Epist.  of  Barnabas,  edit.  1710,  p.  187 
—  189. 

X  Theodorct  refers  this  to  the  time  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice,  because  the 
efficacy  of  sacrifice  then  ceased,  and  the  veil  of  the  Temple  was  accordingly 
rent.  (Matt,  xxvii.  51.)  The  middle  of  this  week  he  then  makes  equal  to 
three  years  and  a  half,  during  which  our  Lord's  ministry  continued.  I  prefer 
going  to  the  fact.  Sacrifice  did  not  cease  to  be  offered  till  a  considerable 
time  after  our  Lord's  death ;  and,  during  that  period,  the  Gentiles  were 
generally  called  into  tlie  ( 'hurch, — an  event  which  was  to  take  place  before 
this  catastrophe. 
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if  we  can  find  this,  divided  as  it  is  here  and  also  limited  and 
defined  in  similar  terms  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripture 
(which  I  think  we  can),  our  results  on  this  head  will  be  com- 
plete. The  first  intimation,  then,  which  we  have  of  the 
periods  relating  to  this  last  week,  i.  e.  which  is  immediately 
to  succeed  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  is  in  Daniel,  vii.  25, 
where  we  are  told,  that  they  {i.  e.  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High)  shall  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  power,  for 
a  time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time  :  that  is,  taking  one 
time  to  signify  any  one  period,  we  shall  have  three  and  a  half  of 
such  periods  in  this  portion  of  Scripture ;  and,  from  the  follow- 
ing context,  closing  with  a  mention  of  the  end,  I  suppose  the 
latter  period  of  this  prophetical  week  is  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed.* I  do  not  think  it  necessary  here,  or,  that  the 
general  voice  of  prophecy  relating  to  the  events  here  had  in 
view,  requires  that  this  period  should  be  determined  by  chro- 
nological calculation.  1  leave  it,  therefore,  as  before,  unde- 
termined, except  by  events,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  come. 

The  next  intimation  we  have  of  this  last  week,  occurs  in 
Dan.  viii.  13,  14;  and  here  it  is  said  to  continue  for  two 
thousand  and  three  hundred  days ;  that  is,  the  vision  concern- 
ing the  daily  sacrijice,  and  the  transgression  of  desolation  : 
and  then,  we  are  told,  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed,  or,  as 
it  is  more  literally  given  in  the  margin,  "  evening"  (and) 
"  morning  ;"t  or,  as  I  understand  it,  during  this  period,  which 
considerably  exceeds  that  elsewhere  marked  for  the  division 
of  the  week  just  alluded  to,  shall  the  period  pertaining  to  the 
sanctuary,  termed  evening  and  morning,  continue  ;  that  is,  a 
period  commencing  sometime  before  the  division  of  the  pro- 

*  Theodoret  takes  this  period  to  be  three  years  and  a  half,  which  he 
collects  from  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  days  mentioned 
elsewhere,  and  to  happen  during  the  power  of  Anticlirist.     His  words  are  : 

Kaipov  ouv,  xai  kcci^ovs,  xa]  H/u.ia'u  xai^ov,  r^ix  rijjt,iiTu  irn  ktyei,  a  to  xt^a;  Ixiivo  ri  X.a>^ouv 

IJbiyaka,  x^arnau.  To  this  period  lie  tlien  refers  the  celebrated  passage, 
2  Thess.  ii.  7—9.  and  Matt.  xxiv.  14. 

-|-  Theodoret  on  the  Septuagint  of  this  passage  :  "E<w,-  lirirsjaj  xa.)  -r^ui, 
fl/ii^ai  "iiff^iXiai  xa)  r^iaxiiricei,  x.  t.  X.  'Eir^'i^ccv  Ss  IxaXtfs  THN  APXHN  TUN 
2TM*0PnN,  T^ai  Ss,  TO  TEA02  TON  STM^OPflN-  i^tih  tuxr)  xa)  ffx'oru  luxii 
ra  Xwrri^a'  arro  rau  vuv  (ptir),  t>jj  a^^vf  tuv  xocxcHv,  lu;  riXos  rixros  os  iffr)  •^povas, 
Tliis  period,  he  goes  on  to  say,  makes,  according  to  the  Hebrew  method  of 
computation,  six  years  and  six  months,  the  time  during  which  the  calamities 
of  the  Jews  continued.     I  doubt  tlie  soundness  of  tliis  result. 
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phelical  week,  and  continuing  to  its  end.  Then  again,  at  verse 
26,  we  are  assured,  that  the  vision  respecting  the  period  termed 
the  evening  and  morning  is  certain,  which  however  is  to  be 
closed  for  many  days.  This  period  is  mentioned  again  in  Ze- 
chariah  (chap.  xiv.  6,  7),  and  is  there  termed  a  day  :  "And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,"  it  is  said,  "  that  the  light 
shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark ;  but  it  shall  6e  on  e  day  ^ohich  shall 
be  known  to  the  Lord,  not  day  nor  night :  but  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  at  evening  time  it  shall  be  light."  See  the  whole 
context  (comp.  2  Peter,  iii.  &c.  and,  above,  on  Rev.  xx.)* 
In  Dan.  xi.  30 — 35,t  this  whole  period  is  again  alluded  to, 
but  in  different  terms:  it  is  there  styled  "the  time  of  the 
end,"  and  "a  time  appointed."  At  ver.  31,  the  pollution 
of  the  sanctuory,  and  the  end  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  with  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  are  predicted,  which  our  Lord  him- 
self has  limited,  as  already  remarked.  The  exploits  of  the 
true  disciples  are  then  alluded  to,  with  their  general  preach- 
ing, persecutions,  the  fall  of  some,  &c.,  and  this  is  closed 
by  mentioning  the  time  of  the  end.  Chap.  xii.  commences 
with  an  obvious  prediction  of  the  troubles  of  these  times  ; 
and  this  has  been  cited  by  our  Lord,  and  limited  to  this  very 
period  (Matt.  xxiv.  21,  &c.)  :  see  also  ver.  3  and  4.  At  ver.  6 
(Dan.  xii.)  the  question  is  asked.  How  long  shall  it  be  to 
the  end  of  the  wonders  thus  commenced  ?  The  answer  is 
(ver.  7),  a  time,  times,  and  a  half;  i.  e.  the  latter  half  of  this 
period,  and  then  the  end  cometh.  The  vision  (ver.  9)  is  then 
closed  up  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end;  and  in  this 
period,  St.  John  assures  us,  in  the  Apocalypse  (see  above),  the 
Lamb  opens  it.  Then  at  ver.  11,  a  period  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety  days,  about  three  years  and  a  half; 
i.  e.  the  latter  half  of  this  prophetical  week,  is  marked  as  the 
duration  of  time  intervening  from  the  taking  away  of  the 
sacrifice  to  the  end  or  consummation  :  and  happy  is  he,  it  is 

*  This  whole  chapter  of  Zechariah  is  likewise  applied  by  Theodorel  to 
tlie  apostolic  and  immediately  subsequent  times  ;  and  very  justly,  as  I  tliink. 
See  also  Micah,  iii.  G — 12. 

t  This,  Theodoret,  with  many  of  the  Fatliers,  applies,  erroneously,  as 
I  believe,  to  the  times  of  tlie  Maccabees.  He  seems  to  think, however,  that  it 
will  apply  better  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel ;  and  appeals  accordingly  to  our 
Lord's  prophecy  (Matt,  xxiv.)  :  and  then  tells  us,  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
was  a  type  of  Antichrist :  but  this  involves  a  doctrine  which  I  cannot  allow. 
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added,  "  icho  waitethT  perseveres  (so  Rev.  i.  3  ;  ii.  10 ;  iii. 
12,  &c.),  so  as  to  outlive  this  period  of  trial,  and  to  see  that 
in  which  kings  and  queens  shall  become  the  nursing  fathers 
and  nursing  mothers  of  Christ's  Church.  At  this  period, 
however  (ver.  13),  the  prophet  shall  be  enjoying  his  rest  in 
the  heavenly  Canaan,  the  true  lot  of  his  inheritance  ;  or,  it 
may  mean,  that  at  this  period,  his  predictions  shall  find  their 
application  and  fulfilment. 

Let  us  now  see  how  these  symbolical  (not  mathematical) 
periods  will  answer  to  those  mentioned  in  the  book  of  the 
Revelation.  In  chap.  ix.  5 — 10,  a  period  o^ Jive  months  is 
mentioned  ;  and,  as  this  manifestly  belongs  to  the  last  times  so 
frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture  (as  shewn  in  the  exposition 
on  this  place),  all  we  can  say  is,  that,  as  it  exceeds  the  number 
three  and  a  half,  usually  given  to  designate  each  half  of  the 
last  week  of  the  times  of  the  end,  it  was,  perhaps,  as  noticed  in 
a  similar  case  in  Daniel  (viii.  13,  14),  intended  to  intimate  a 
space  of  time  considerably  longer  than  this;  in  which  great 
troubles  were  brought  upon  this  people  by  their  subjugation  to 
the  Romans,  before  the  daily  sacrifice  had  been  taken  away  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  were  experienced  under  the  administra- 
tions of  Varus,  Pilate,  &c.,  to  the  times  of  Florus,  as  men- 
tioned by  Josephus.* 

In  chap.  xi.  2,, a  period  offorty-tivo  months  is  assigned 
for  the  trampling  down  of  the  holy  city;  that  is,  when  reduced 
to  years,  about  three  and  a  half,  corresponding  with  the  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  days  of  Daniel.  If  we  turn 
to  Luke,  xxi.  24,  we  shall  find  this  period  alluded  to  ;  and 
there,  just  as  in  Daniel,  we  learn  that  it  is  to  take  place 
immediately  after  the  desolation  of  the  sanctuary;  and,  there- 
fore, must  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  this  prophetical  week 
of  Daniel.  Again,  in  ver.  3,  we  are  told  that  Christ  shall 
give  power  to  his  two  witnesses  (the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
perhaps),  and  that  they  shall  prophesy  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth.  That  this 
period  is  not  that  mentioned  by  Daniel,  and  said  to  consist 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  days,  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations.  First,  the  number  is  not 
the  same,  but  somewhat  smaller  ;  secondly,  we  are  informed 

*  Wars  of  ilie  Jews,  book  ii.  chap.  lii. — xvii.  &c. 
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(ver.  7)  that  the  testimony  given  during  this  period  shall  be 
finished  ;  and  again,  at  ver.  9,  that  these  witnesses  shall  be 
considered  as  dead  during  another  period  of  three  days  and  a 
half.  During  the  first  half,  then  (or  thereabouts),  of  this 
prophetical  week,  they  shall  give  their  testimony  in  sack- 
cloth ;  and,  during  the  last,  they  shall  be  considered  as  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Then,  in  ver.  11  — 13,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  last  three  days  and  a  half,  the  victory  of  the 
Church,  or  revival  of  these  two  witnesses,  with  their  safe 
lodgment  under  the  providence  of  God  (in  the  Church)  is 
stated.  The  calamities  of  their  enemies  are  then  foretold; 
and  the  chapter  concludes  with  the  song  of  triumph. 

The  first  of  these  periods,  then,  I  take  to  be  the  Evan- 
gelical millennium  ;*  for  in  this  (see  ver.  5,  6,)  the  miraculous 
powers  then,  and  then  only,  possessed  by  the  Church,  are 
earnestly  and  pointedly  dwelt  upon  by  St.  John :  "  If  any 
man  ivill  (is  willing,  SsX^j  aS/xjjfra/,  to)  hu7-t  them  (rather  to  con- 
vict them  of  injustice,  which  our  Lord  had  declared  should 
not  be  done  :  oj  fj^n  ahixyicit,  the  very  words  used  by  St.  John), 
fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth,  and  devourelh  their  enemies, 
&c. ;"  i.  e.  they  shall  denounce  them  as  destroyed  by  fire  : 
this  is  repeated,  in  order  to  give  the  relation  the  greater  em- 

*  We  have  in  Justin   Martyr  :  'O  xaS'  hi^a;  ^i  inffoZ;  x^itrros  ffravoa^iii  nai 

K'^oBavav  ocviffTvi,  xa)  'EBA2IAET2EN  aviX^aiv  its  ou^xvov  xa)  t-pri  Tol;  'Xa.^  ocvTou  oia 
Tuv  ' A-rcffToXaiv  Iv  toTs  tZo'iv  'i^vitriv  x-/i^u^!i-i7(riv  ilip^txruvri  Irr)  TT^offooxavTuiv  <riv 
xarnyyiXfiivriv   v'tt    al/rov  a<p^a.^(ria.t. — Apul.    p.    82.      See   also    pp.    88,    89.      It 

should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom 
had  been  the  subject  of  prophecy  from  the  earliest  periods  of  time;  that 
John's  preaching  went  only  to  the  point  that  it  was  at  hand;  that  our  Lord's 
preaching  generally  extended  to  the  enouncement  of  its  spiritual  character ; 
and  that  it  was  reser\'ed  for  the  Apostles  to  establish  it  throughout  the  world ; 
wliich  they  did  without  any  considerable  opposition,  except  what  they 
experienced  from  the  Jews.  To  them,  therefore,  was  the  kingdom  given  ;  and 
they  may  be  truly  said  to  have  sat  upon  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  Hence  the  ievras  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  kiiigdom  of  heaven,  &c.  See 
Matt.  iv.  23  ;  viii.  12;  ix.  35;  xiii.  38,43;  xxi.  43.  Mark,iv.  11,  26  ;  ix.  1. 
Luke,  vi.  20;  ix.  27  ;  xii.  32  ;  xxii.  29,  30.  Rom.  xiv.  17.  1  Cor.  iv.  20. 
Col.  i.  13;  iv.  11.  1  Thess.  ii.  12.  Ileb.  xii.  28.  James,  ii.  5.  2  Peter, 
i.  11.  The  words  of  Eusebius  on  this  subject  are  remarkable:  "  Quale?n 
qrmntamque  gloriam  simul  ac  libertatem  doctrina  vera  erga  supremum  Deum 
pietatis  a  Christo  primum  hominibus  annuntiata,  apud  omnes  Greecos  pariter 
et  Barbaros  ante  persecutionem  nostra  memoria  excitatam  consecuta  sit,  nos 
certc  pro  merito  explicare  non  possumus.  Argumento  esse  possit  imperato- 
rum  benignitas  erga  nostros,"  &c. —  Hist.  Ecclcs.  lib.  viii.  cap.  1.     And  a 
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phasis.  Similar  denunciations  occur  in  the  next  verse,  which 
appear  manifestly  to  allude  to  our  Lord's  words,  Matt.  xvi. 
19;  xviii,  18 — 20.  This  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  be 
established,  from  the  declaration  of  the  third  verse ;  viz.  : 
''/(Christ)  will  give  power  unto  my  two  witnesses,"  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel :  by  a  metonymy  for,  the  preachers  of 
those  parts  of  Revelation,  which  conspired  to  bear  testimony 
to  me.  If  it  be  objected,  that  in  so  glorious  a  time  as 
the  millennium  is  predicted  to  be,  to  prophesy  in  sackcloth 
would  involve  an  incongruity;  I  answer:  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, the  good  news  of  this  kingdom  is  purely  spiritual;* 
that  those  who  wear  soft  clothing  are  to  be  found  in  the 
houses  of  temporal  kings  only;  and,  that  this  kingdom  ever 
takes  its  commencement,  and  secures  its  establishment,  prin- 
cipally in  the  exercise  of  repentance  and  faith ;  and  of  the 
first  of  these,  sackcloth  was  the  usual  mark.  Our  Lord's 
kingdom  too  was  ushered  in  and  reared  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, by  calling  men  to  repentance  and  to  faith.  (See  Matt. 
iii.  2;  iv.  17.^  Mark,  i.  15;  vi.  12.  Luke,  xiii.  3.  So  by 
the  Apostles,  during  this  very  period  :  Acts  ii.  38  ;  iii.  19; 
17,  30  ;  xxvi.  20,  &c.)  We  have  no  incongruity,  therefore,  in 


little  lower  down  :  "  Jam  vero  quis  innumerabilem  hominum  quotidie  ad 
fidem  Cliristi  confugientiuin  turbam,  quis  numerum  ecclesiarum  in  singulis 
urbibus,  quis  illustres  populorum  concursus  in  sedibus  sacris  cumulate  possit 
describeie  ?"  TertuUian  ascribed  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  these  times  to 
the  power  of  God  alone  (see  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  book,  p.  94);  while 
Mosheim  endeavours  to  account  for  it  by  appealing  to  the  learning  of  its 
apologists,  and  the  circulation  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures  {ib.  p.  113). 
That  these  were  means  well  calculated  to  ftirther  this  great  object,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  success  is,  certainly,  that  men- 
tioned by  TertuUian  :  and  this  Eusebius,  in  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica, 
lib.  iii.  sect.  1,  affirms  was  the  case,  which  he  proves  from  the  prophets. 

*  Compare  Luke,  xii.  32  ;  xxii.  24  —  30,  &c.  The  testimony  of 
Arnobius,  a  writer  who  lived  near  these  times,  will  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
have  weight  on  this  point.  "Nihil  enim  est  nobis,"  says  he,  "promissum  ad 
hanc  vitam ;  nee  in  carunculae  hujus  foUiculo  constitutis,  opis  aliquid  spon- 
sum  est,  auxiliique  decretum  :  quinimo  edocti  sumus  minas  omnes,  qure- 
cumque  sunt,  parvi  ducere.  .  . .  Itaque  ista,  quam  dicitis  persecutionis  asperi- 
tas,  liberalio  nostra  est,  non  persecutio :  nee  pcenam  vexatio  inferet,  sed  ad 
tucem  libertatis  educet,"  &;c.  Lib.  ii.  prope  finem.  And  .Tustin  Martyr  much 
earlier  :  ...  Ei  yaj  avS-^u'mvov  fixtriXtlav  ■pr^off^oKU/Aiv,  xav  n^vou/jii^a,  o^ras  fiti 
KvcuQufiiB-ci,  xa'i  XuvS-avtiv  lTtipuf/,iB-ci,  of  us  ruv  f^off^oKtufiiv/uv  rv^ufnv  uXXk  i-rii  ouk 
lis  re  vvv  ra;  \>.'ri%a;  'ip^Dfiiv,  avai^ovvrav  eifrKpQOfrixctfiiv.     Apol.  pp.  18,  19. 
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our  spiritual  kings  and  priests  being  clothed  in  sackcloth, 
nor,  it  may  be  added,  in  their  being  covered  with  ashes  ; 
because  their  glory  consisted  not  in  externals  ;  their  riches, 
strength,  perseverance,  success,  stood  in  a  power  communi- 
cated to  the  soul  purely  by  the  influence  of  a  Spirit,  which 
the  world  neither  seeth  nor  can  see  :  and,  happy  would  it 
have  been  for  millions,  if  their  crown  of  rejoicing  here  had 
never  been  worn  with  other  garments  and  adornings  than 
those  of  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Besides,  this  phraseology  har- 
monises perfectly  with  that  language  of  the  New  Testament 
which  belongs  to  this  period. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  of  these  two  periods  (ver.  8 — 
10),  it  corresponds,  in  all  its  parts,  so  exactly  with  that  in 
which  Satan  is  said  to  have  been  let  loose,  that  it  appears  to 
me  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  this  period  must 
have  been  meant.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said,  ver.  7  :  "  The 
beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  shall  make  war 
against  them,  and  shall  overcome  them,  and  (apparently)  kill 
them'''  (see  Rev.  xiii.  7,  8 ;  xx.  7 — 9)  :  where  we  have  rela- 
tions perfectly  parallel ;  and  in  the  first,  the  period  of  his 
confinement,  is  termed  a  thousand  years.  Now,  if  we  turn 
back  to  chap.  xiii.  4,  we  shall  find  the  victory  ascribed  to 
the  beast,  during,  as  I  suppose,  the  period  of  his  liberty; 
"  Who,"  it  is  said,  "  is  able  to  make  war  with  him  ?"  Some 
of  the  saints  have  been  slain  (the  witnesses  are  thought  to 
be  dead) ;  and  here  the  victory  is,  accordingly,  assumed.  At 
ver.  5  (chap,  xiii.),  however,  this  power,  &c.,  we  are  told,  is 
to  continue  no  longer  ihsiW  forty -two  months,  i.  e.  the  prophe- 
tical years  or  days,  three  and  a  half,  as  mentioned  before : 
and  this  is  manifestly  the  latter  half  of  the  period  predicted. 
It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  St.  Peter,  speaking  of  the 
first  period  (or  millennium,  according  to  my  view),  mentions 
a  day,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  a  passage  in  Zechariah  (xiv. 
6,  7),  as  well  as  to  another  in  Psalm  xl.  4;  both  of  which  can 
be  shewn,  I  think,  to  allude  to  none  but  this  period.  That 
the  context  of  St.  Peter  belongs  to  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt;  and,  from  his  phraseology,  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  suppose,  that  he  intended  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
a  strict  chronological  period.  The  passage  in  the  Revelations 
is,  beyond  all  doubt  (with  me  at  least),  an  allusion  to  this 
place  in  St.  Peter  ;  because,  it  must  fall  in  the  very  same 
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period  :  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  must  also  be  identical  with 
the  day  mentioned  by  Zechariah,  and  the  generation  marked 
by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  14,  34),  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  general  persecutions  were  to  commence,  but  during 
which  his  disciples  should  enjoy  the  kingdom,  and  judge  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  Again,  in  Rev.  xii.  6,  we  have  another 
allusion  to  the  latlei'  period  of  persecution ;  and  there  it  is 
limited  in  continuance  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty  days  (the  period  of  three  and  a  half  prophetical 
years,  or  one  half  of  the  week  of  Daniel)  :  and  here,  ver. 
7 — 9,  the  Destroyer  is  cast  out  In  ver.  12 — 17,  this  period 
is  denominated  short,  and  is  measured  ver.  14  by  a  time, 
times,  and  lialf  a  time;  i.  e.  the  number  three  and  a  half, 
as  before.  In  Rev.  xx.  3,  this  period  is  said  to  be  a 
little  season ;  whence  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  these 
periods  must  have  been  intended  to  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical.* It  would  be  almost  endless  to  cite  all  the  instances 
quoted  from  the  Prophets,  and  explained  by  the  Evangelists 
and  Apostles,  as  relating  to  these  times,  or  alluded  to  in  this 
book  :  some  of  them  have  already  been  adduced,  and  in 
number  sufficiently  great,  it  is  believed,  to  identify  the  pre- 
dictions with  the  allusions  made  to  them,  and  the  periods 
limited  for  their  fulfilment  in  the  less  involved  declarations 
of  the  New  Testament.  One  circumstance  more  we  may 
notice  here;  and,  as  this  is  one  of  great  importance  in  our 
inquiry,  we  shall  the  more  readily  be  excused  in  doing  this. 

In  the  predictions  made  by  Daniel,  and  indeed  by  all  the 
prophets,  the  end,  times  of  the  end,  latter  days,  last  days,  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  like,  are  constantly  adverted  to  :t 
and,  from  other  places  we  learn,  that  from  this  period  when- 
ever it  should  happen,  another  termed  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  kingdom  of  the  saints,  a  new  heaven,  neiu  Jeru- 
salem, &c.  should  commence  ;  and  that  this  state  of  things 
should  continue  for  ever.:|.     In  Dan.  vii.  26,  27,  these  two 

*  If  it  be  objected,  that  these  periods  bear  no  just  proportion  in  tlieir 
continuance  to  those  laid  down  by  Daniel,  my  answer  will  be  :  If  the 
Prophet  did  not  intend  them  to  mark  strict  chronological  periods,  there  can 
be  no  probability  that  he  intended  they  should  be  mathematically  pro- 
portional. 

t  See  the  remarks  offered  on  this  phraseology  at  p.  5G,  &c.  of  this  work. 

X  The  Apostolic  Fathers  speak  unanimously  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or 
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circumstances  are  closely  linked  together  and  determined  ;  so 
much  so  that  they  seem  inseparable  :  and,  as  the  times  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  last  empire,  of  the  end,  &c.  have  been  so  pre- 
cisely determined  by  our  Lord,  no  doubt  ought  to  remain  that 
the  commencement  of  the  new  empire  has  also  been  so  deter- 
mined. See  chap.  viii.  24—26;  ix.  26,  27;  xi.  30  —  35; 
xii.  6 — 13;  compare  with  Matt.  xxiv.  3 — 14,  15 — 34.  Luke, 
i.  33,  &c. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  those  predictions  on 
this  subject  which  have  been  limited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  then  to  endeavour  to  determine  the  limits  of 
some  others  which  have  not  been  there  determined.  In 
Acts,  ii.  16 — 36,  we  have  two  prophecies, — one  of  Joel,  and 
another  of  David, — applied  to  the  apostolic  age,  which  is 
there  (ver.  17)  termed  the  last  daijs  (in  Joel  ^3  ''"inM,  after- 
wards thus).  Now,  I  would  only  entreat  the  reader  to  con- 
sider in  how  many  instances  this  prophecy  has  been  enounced 
and  applied  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  carefully  to  note 
whether  it  does  not,  in  every  case,  apply  to  the  same  period, 
and  to  the  very  same  particulars.     In   like  manner  let  the 

of  heaven,  as  having  been  established  throughout  the  tvorld  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  Those  of  a  later  date  join  tliem  in  this,  but  reserve  the  times  of 
the  millennium  to  some  period  still  future,  in  which  Antichrist,  of  whom 
they  seem  to  have  entertained  very  vague  notions,  was  to  be  destroyed- 
So  Justin  Martyr,  speaking  of  the  conversions  made  to  Christ  in  his 
days,  says  :  xai  lu^oftai  Kara,  nAN  TENOS  uv^pd'Tav  roiourov;  ^ti^ar  ri  ya^  xai 
XiyB/iiv  TO  a,va,gi^//,-/irov  TXyt^o;  tuv  1%  a.x,oXa.(ria;  fitraSuKovrtiiv,  kou  tccutix,  ^ad-avr&iy.— 

Apot.  p.  28,  And  Ephrsem  Syrus  on  Dan.  xii.  9  :  "  Sermones  clausi  signa- 
tique,  alii  pertinebant  ad  regnum  statuto  tempore  casurum,  quodque  praedic- 
tum  fuerat  a  Christo  evertendum  ;  alii  ad  ipsum  Christum  ejusdem  everso- 
rem."  And  on  chap.  ii.  34,  35  :  ...  "  Lapis  cxcisus  sine  manibus,  Dominus 
est  ...  de  stirpe  videlicet  Abrahami  natus  . .  .  TLt  implevit  universam  terram. 
Quod  ad  evangelii  promulgationem  referendum  est,  per  quam  Christi  im- 
perium  in  omnes  mundi  partes  celerrime  propagatum  est."  And  again  on 
chap.  vii.  14  :  "  Prophetia  tamen  in  Domino  consummata  est;  ipsi  namque 
data  est  potestas  et  imperium  in  omnes  populos,  nationes,  et  linguas  juxta 
illud:  Data  est  mihi,  &c.  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  Philip,  ii.  10.  Luc.  i.  33." 
Tertullian's  testimony  to  this  effect  will  be  found  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
work,  pp.  91 — 4.  And  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  noticed  by 
Eusebius  as  such  (compare  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  37,  with  lib.  iv. 
capp.  7,  22),  that  during  the  apostolic  age,  and  for  some  time  after,  heresy, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  immediate  agency  of  Satan,  made  no  considerable 
progress. 
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other  prediction  be  examined  (ver.  25,  &,c.),  and  carefully  let 
the  bearings  of  the  passages  alluded  to  be  observed.  In 
Acts,  iii.  24,  we  are  told,  that  all  the  prophets  have  foretold 
of  these  days;  a  circumstance  difficult  to  be  accounted  for 
on  any  other  view  of  the  prophecies. 

In  1  Cor.  X.  1 — 11,  we  are  instructed,  that  Christ  fol- 
lowed the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  8ic.  ;  and  then  it  is 
added  :  "  All  these  things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples  ; 
and  they  are  zvritten  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom   the 

ENDS     OF     THE    WORLD     ARE     COME"      {to,    TsXf]     tujv    aimuv 

xarrivrnsav).  Again,  Heb.  i.  1,  2:  "God,  who  at  sundry 
times  .  .  .  spake  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son."  And  ib.  ix.  26  :  ''  Noiv  once  in 
the  end  of  the  world  hath  He  appeared  to  put  away  sin." 
1  John,  ii.  18  :  "  It  is  the  last  time  : ....  we  know  that  it 
is  the  last  time."  That  the  apostolic  times  are  meant 
by  these  expressions,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  ;*  and  that 
some  of  the  passages  here  adduced  have  been  appealed  to  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  is  equally  clear. 

The  following  are  a  few  passages  which  seem  also  to 
relate  to  this  period.  Gen.  xlix.  1,  8 — 12.  Comp.  Deut.  iv. 
30.  xxxi.  29.  xxxiii.  7  ;  Num.  xxiv.  14,  17;  Dan.  ii.  28. 
x.  14,  &.C. ;  Hos.  iii.  5.  So  also  Is.  ii,  2;  Micah,  iv.  1; 
Zechariah,  xiv.  1 — 11  ;  Malachi,  iv.  1 — 6,  compared  with 
their  several  parallels.  To  these  very  many  others  may  be 
added,  which,  if  they  relate  to  the  apostolic  times,  and  to 
those  parallel  places  found  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation, 
will  afford  us  a  chain  of  evidence  identifying  the  fulfilment 
of  the  visions  there  given,  which  must  be  irresistible. 

Another  question  may  now  be  raised  ;  but  on  this  we 
shall  not  say  much  ;  viz.  Whether  any  particular  prophecies 
still  remain  unfulfilled  ?  I  believe  there  are  none  ;  for  these 
reasons :   1st.  The  expressions  of  Scripture  intimate  that  at 

*  Some  have  supposed,  by  a  very  lax  method  of  interpretation,  that  aiij/ 
of  the  times  of  the  Christian  dispensation  maybe  meant  by  this  phraseology. 
We  have  an  end,  or  completion,  here  had  in  view ;  we  have,  moreover,  pre- 
dicted, the  establishment  of  a  new  heaven  and  earth, — a  new  kingdom, 
which  is  never  to  end.  That  this  signifies  the  last  dispensation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  but  how  it  can  be  called  the  end,  the  time  of  the  end,  or  the 
like,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover,  particularly  as  the  time  of  the  prophetical 
tnd  has  so  exactly  been  determined  in  the  New  Testament. 
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this  end  of  time,  clays,  &c.  vision  and  prophecy  should  be 
sealed,  or  cease  (Dan.  ix.  24).*  And  again,  Luke,  xviii.  31. 
xxi.  22,  "  For  these  be  the  days  of  vengeance, that  all  things 
tvhich  are  tvritten  may  he  fulfilled  ^  lb.  xxii.  37.  xxiv.  25 — 27, 
44;  Acts,  iii.  21—26;  Rom.  xv.  4;  1  Cor.  x.  11.  xiii.  8; 
Rev.  X.  6,  7.  xvi.  17.  "  It  is  done,"  xxi.  1—6.  And  2dly. 
I  know  of  no  such  prophecies  occurring  in  the  sacred 
volume.  General  prophecy,  indeed,  stands  now  there  in  all 
its  primitive  extent  and  force  ;  but  of  that  which  relates  to 
particular  events,  I  cannot  find  so  much  as  a  jot  or  tittle 
unfulfilled.  There  is,  however,  one  often  cited  as  decisive  to 
the  contrary,  viz.  Is.  xi.  9  :  "  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knoivledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  See 
also  Hab.  ii.  14.  I  must  remark  here,  that  the  chapter  in 
which  this  is  found  manifestly  refers  to  the  times  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles,  and  that  it  has  been  so  applied  by 
inspired  authority  :f  see  Rom.  xv.  10,  12,  &c.     And  if  this 

*  We  have  in  our  version,  "  the  vision  and  propheci/ ;"  which  is  incor- 
rect ;  for  in  the  original  no  definite  article  is  attached  to  either  of  these 
words.  The  passage  stands  thus  :  K'^53T  ^itn  DJ^nbl.,  to  seal  (or  finish) 
vision  and  propliet.  The  translators  seem  to  have  been  led  astray  here  by  at- 
tending to  a  similar  passage  in  chap.xii.  9.  But  tRere,  the  words  are  sealed  to 
the  time  of  the  end  :  here  we  are  told  what  is  to  come  to  pass  at  that  time  : 
in  that  case,  too,  we  have  the  definite  article  regularly  affixed  ^D'^'l^l'^n), 
but   in  this  we  have  not.     So  Theodoret  on  the  place  :  ^(p^aylrai  o^atriv  kcci 

■sr^oip'/irnv,  rovrifri,  rou  Sowva/  fjt.h  riXos  'AnA2AI2  TA12  nPO-PHTElAIS-  teXoj  yaj, 
X.  T.  X.  (Rom.  X.  4.)  accural  dl  Xotvov  t/jv  •x^oipii\Tixmv  ^a,pi\  a.'Xo  Tut  louiaiuv  sSniuj.... 
tX-/i^oi  toivuv,  xcci  oiovii  ir<p^a,yi^ii,  ko.)  SiSaToi  ra.  i/TTO  ruv  TpoipnTeov  vrpop'fYi^ivra,  'Toiuv 
a-ravra  kcci  'Xu.ffy^uM  rk  utt   ixuvuv  ;^^^'/nry,M^yiB^ivTCC.      So  alsO  Ephraem  SyrUS  OH  the 

passage,  and  Tertullian  adversus  Judaeos,  who  held  the  same  opinion.  I  may 
now  offer  a  remark  on  the  words,  "  Atid  to  anoint  the  most  holj/."  This,  as 
it  stands,  is  ambiguous  ;  it  may  signify  either  the  most  holy  person,  or  thing  : 
our  translators  seem  to  have  understood  the  most  holy  person,  i  e.  of  Christ ; 
while  the  original  clearly  intimates  the  most  holt/  thing  (U'^W'^p  KJlp), 
or  //«///  of  holies,  i.  e.  the  sanctuary.  Now,  if  the  Jewish  temple  was  to  have 
an  end,  or  rather  to  be  perpetuated  under  the  new  form  of  the  Christian 
Church,  this  prediction  must  relate  to  the  Church,  and  not  to  the  old 
sanctuary;  and  if  so,  it  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  unction  first  given  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost. 

f  The  UOLY  mountain  mentioned  in  tliis  verse  is  identified  by  Theodoret 
with  the  Rock  upon  which  Christ's  Church  is  said  to  be  built,  see  Matt. xvi.  18. 

"Eai*£v  «  ihayyiXiKri  (fMvri  tou  Ku^iou'  I'Ti  rauTj)  t>)  crtT^a  oixo^ofirirM  /u.ov  riiv 
iKKXtKriav,    X.  T.  X.      oqi};    toivuv   ayiov    to   v-^'/iXov   xai   la'^voov  y.ai   axivtirov  t?j   Se/af 
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be  the  case,  which  I  think  is  undeniable,  any  opinion  we 
may  have  to  offer  on  the  supposed  inadequacy  of  such  fulfil- 
ment, must  stand  for  nothing.  "  All  Israel  shall  he  saved," 
(Rom.  xi.  26),  is  another,  which,  however,  cannot  be  taken 
in  its  fullest  extent,  unless  we  suppose,  what  is  contrary  to 
tlie  analogy  of  Scripture,  that  at  some  period  there  shall  not 
remain  so  much  as  one  infidel  among  the  posterity  of  Jacob  ; 
and  if  so,  only  a  part  or  a  remnant  can  be  saved.  If, 
however,  we  examine  the  passages  to  which  St.  Paul  here 
refers,  we  shall  find  that  they  speak,  beyond  all  possible 
doubt,  of  the  remnant  to  be  saved  in  his  days,  and  not  to 
those  of  any  other  period ;  for  that,  according  to  Scriptural 
phraseology,  contained  all  Israel:  others  refusing  to  receive 
the  Gospel  being  neither  the  true  descendants  of  Abraham 
nor  of  Israel,  nor  even  Jews,  in  the  just  sense  of  those  terms. 
But,  suppose  we  allow  the  Apostle  meant,  that  still  greater 
numbers  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob  should,  after  the  calling 
in  of  the  Gentiles,  receive  the  faith  of  Christ,  what  must  our 
conclusion  now  be  ?  Must  it  not,  that  they,  together  with 
the  heathen,  of  whom  they  really  form  a  part  (the  Scripture 
positively  declaring  that  the  covenant  has  been  broken,  and 
that  they  are  not  a  people),  shall  with  them  receive  the  faith 
of  Christ  ?  That  a  vast  majority  of  the  present  infidel  world, 
whether  Jew  or  not,  will  yet  receive  the  Gospel,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  and  to  trust;  and  certainly  the  strongest 
grounds  to  warrant  every  effort  that  can  be  made  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  single  commandment,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  &,c.  The 
system  is  now  universal  j  and  it  is   therefore  generally  pro- 

6wa,ffxa\'ta;  avTov  xecXiT,  xeei  ToT;  i-ri  tovtou  Xrraat  to  u.Ka.ra.yuturTot  i'^ayyiXiTcci'  "On 
ivivXriirB-n,  K,  r.  X.  Ailxvuriv  out  t^»  rou  xn^vyf/.ocroi  ^uvafiiti,  oti  ivi'TrXria-^ri  Xiyuv  ri 
avft.'Tta.ira,  yn  rou  yvuvai  rot  Kv^iov,  u;  ij^eo^  ■jroXu  KxXu-^m  ^ccXdrcroi; .  (i'iyi<rrov  Ss  aXn^oJ; 
xcci  'zra^a.oo^ora.Tov  Bocv/ioc-  x.ai  'ioixi  ■^ixdiriv  ix'iyocis  \'7ri(pipofji,i\ia.i;  BaXaTTy,,  xix.)  tyiv  iv ' 
TauTjj  /Airot.ZctXXova'aii  ■rix^iav,  xai  yXuxuccv  i^yoc^ofiiiioci;  rhv  ruvTns  •Todorfira-  oiiru; 
ya^  0   iuayyiXixo;  Xoyos   xar'iTravffi  f^iv  t^v  rtis  oixoufiivn;  atri^iiav,   nASAN  AE   THN 

KAi  eAAATTAN  eEorNfisiAS  EnAHPfiSEN.  The  exquisite  beauty  and 
soundness  of  this  extract  must  excuse  its  length.  So  Ignatius  :  "  ..  ..Bishops 
appointed. .  .  .unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth."  (Edit.  1710,  p. 65).  And 
so  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  p.  76  (ed.  1700)  ;  the  Bishop  of  Lincohi's  work  on 
TertuUian,  pp.  91 — 96;  Euseb.  Dem.  Evang.  lib.  ii.  cup.  4,  §  xli.;  and  the 
Fathers  generally. 
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mised,  that  "  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  ...  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple. .  .  .shall  in  no  wise  lose 
his  reward."  And  I  may  conclude,  that  where  a  single 
command  and  a  single  promise,  such  as  these  are,  will  fail 
to  produce  the  desired  effect,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  efforts  made  and  carried  on  under  speculative 
notions  on  prophecy  generally,  will  either  be  attended  by 
the  co-operating  influences  of  Christ,  or  finally  secure  the 
blessings  had  in  view. 


THE   END. 
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